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LEABM ING  OV  THE  JEWS. 
SECT.  I. 

Jewish  Manner  of  Writing. 

Origbi  of  wrhing.  Bngrvring  on  bnM»  ttone  tablet*  on  rock.  The  imeriptions 
on  the  mottiitaiiis  ofFum,  in  the  wilderoeM  of  Sinai  t  in  the  phin  of  Mum- 
■liet  in  Egypt;  at  tike  ri?er  Lycuif  on  the  brkka  of  llabjloa.  One  of  tlicte 
seen  by  the  author.  Bqgravinf  on  feftd.  Books  written  on  painted  linen» 
papymsy  parchment,  leates,  and  inner  bark  of  trees*  plates  of  wood  corered 
with  wax.  Their  pens  or  styles :  sonetiBies  iron ;  sometimes  a  reed.  The  an- 
cient fiirra  of  books  in  n^kk  A  oopy  of  the  Veda  described,  u  seen  by  the 
author.  Rolls  commonly  written  on  one  side }  but  sometimes  on  both.  Wri- 
tings how  preserved.  Letters,  or  private  epistles  in  the  form  of  rolls :  how 
sealed.    Description  of  an  eastern  letter  seen  by  the  author. 

Vaiuous  disputes  hate  arisMi  as  to  the  origin  of 
writing.  Some  supposing  that  it  was  of  divine  original, 
and  never  known  till  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  others, 
that  it  was  known  long  prior  to  him.  But,  in  a  matter 
of  such  high  antiquity,  it  is  impossible  to  come  at  cer- 
tainty. It  would  seem,  however,  from  the  perfection  of 
Moses'  style,  that  it  was  known  before ;  unless  we  con- 
clude^ that  God  not  only  wrote  the  la^  on  two  tables 
of  stone ;  but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  enabled  Moses  to 
write  the  Pentateuch  in  a  language  till  that  time  only 
spoken,  but  never  committed  to  writmg;  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  five  books  of  Moses  are  remarkable, 
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not  only  as  being  the  most  ancient  code  of  laws  ever 
pMmulgated^  but  as  being  the  first  specimen  of  writing 
that  ever  existed^  which^  although  maintained  by  some^ 
is  certainly  carrying  the  argument  too  &r.  The  mate- 
rials on  which  the  Jews  and  other  eastern  nations  wrote 
were  various.  The  most  ancient  we  read  of^  were  the 
two  tables  of  stone  on  which  the  Decalogue  was  written ; 
and  the  two  altars  mentioned  in  Deut  xxvii.  8.^  that 
J  were  erected  for  a  similar  purpose^  unless  we  account  the 

I  book  of  Job  of  an  ancienter  date.  For  in  Job  xix.  23^  24,  we 

have  three  ways  of  writing  mentioned,  viz.  writing  in  a 
book,  engraving  on  lead,  and  engraving  on  a  rock.  It 
would  appear,  that  engraving  on  rock  especially,  was  the 
way  in  which  the  ancients  chose  to  preserve  inscriptions. 
For  the  Prefetto  of  Egjrpt  mentions  a  place  not  far  from 
the  mountains  of  Faran  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai^ 
where,  for  the  distance  of  three  miles,  they  met  with 
ancient  unknown  characters,  cut  here  and  there  on  the 
hard  marble  rock,  at  the  distance  of  12  or  14  feet  from 
the  ground,  with  the  greatest  industry.  Maillet  jnen- 
tions  something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  plain  of  Mum- 
mies in  Egypt,  (Lett  7.)  Maundrell  gives  an  account  of 
figures  and  inscriptions  like  these  abovementioned, 
which  are  graven  on  polished  parts  of  the  natural  rock, 
and  at  some  height  above  the  road,  which  he  found  near 
the  river  Lycus  (p.  37.)  And  Mr.  Macdbnald  Kinneir, 
when  spealung  of  Babylon,  says,  that  he  observed  seve- 
ral kinds  of  bricks  that  appear  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  Babylonians,  some  of  which  were  burnt  by 
the  fire  for  facing,  and  others  dried  in  the  sun  for  the 
heart  of  the  building.  Of  the  former  he  distinguished 
four  kinds,  but  the  most  common  were  about  a  foot 
square,  and  three  inches  thick,  with  a  distich  of  the  cha- 
racters so  common  at  Persepolis,  and  similar  in  appear- 
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ance  to  tlie  barb  of  an  arrow/  The  author  of  the  pre- 
sent work  saw  one  of  these  bricks^  exacdy  answering 
the  above  description^  which  had  been  brouj^t  from 
Babykm  by  one  ci  the  suite  of  General  Sir  John  Mal- 
cofan. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  engraving  on  brass  and 
lead^  and  on  a  rock  or  tablet  of  stone^  was  the  form  in 
which  the  public  laws  were  written ;  but  that  rolls  of 
linen^  first  painted  and  then  written  upon^  was  the  .com- 
mon form  of  books.  Two  things  corroborate  this  opinion. 
Ist  That  tablets  of  stone  or  plates  of  metal  could  not 
have  been  cut  with  a  knife  and  thrown  into  the  fire^  as 
Jeremiah's  roll  was  by  Jehoiakim.^  And  2dly^  The 
linen  bandages  which  surround  the  mummies  are  com- 
monly filled  with  bieroglyphical  characters.  Prideaux 
informs  us^  that  the  Egyptian  papyrus  (from  whence  our 
English  word  paper  is  derived)  was  not  known  till  the 
building  of  Alexandria^  by  Alexander  the  Greats  and 
consequently  later  than  the  times  of  the  prophets ;  and 
that  parchment  {pergameruty  from  Pergamus  in  Asia 
Minor^  where  it  was  first  used^)  was  of  later  date  than 
the  papyrus.*  The  leaves  and  inn«  haxk  of  trees 
(called  BifiXog  and  Liber)  were  indeed  sometimes  used 
instead  of  paper ;  as  were  the  thin  plates  of  wood  (ta- 
bells)  either  plain  or  covered  with  wax^'  but  both  the 
Jews  and  other  nations  resorted  at  length  to  the  linen 
or  parchment^  as  being  most  convenient  $  for  papciv 
like  that  in  present  use^  is  only  a  modern  invention. 
The  Jewish  manner  of  writing  was  suited  to  their  mate* 
riak.  For  when  stone^  lead^  brass^  wood^  wax^  or  pa- 
pyrus;  were  used^  they  wrote  with  a  bodkin  or  style  of 
iron ;  and  hence  it  is  that  every  man's  writings  or  com- 

*  Geograp£.  Memoir  of  the  Fenian  Empiie»  A.  D.  ISIO,  p.  379. 

»  Oh.  zxztL  23.  <  Vrldeanx  CcRmect.  A.A.C.  332.       *  U.  zxx.  8. 
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positions  are  called  different  styles;*  But  when  thejr 
wrote  on  linen  or  parchment^  they  used  a  reed  (calamus) 
formed  into  a  pen^  and  some  colouring^  substance  equiva- 
lent to  ink ;  like  Isaiah  when  he  wrote  his  prophecy  in 
ch.  viii*  1.  In  Ezekiel  ix.  2,  3^  11*  we  read  of  six  per- 
sons with  scribes'  or  writers'  ink-horns  at  their  sides  or 
girdles^  whieh^  though  not  conformable  to  our  customs^ 
is  yet  agreeable  to  those  of  the  East.  Thus  Dr.  Shaw 
informs  us^^  that  among  the  Moors  in  Barbary,  ^^  the 
Hojas^  that  is^  the  writers  or  secretaries^  suspend  their 
l/  ink-horns  in  their  girdles^  a  custom  as  old  as  the  pro- 

phet Ezekiel :''  and  adds  in  a  note,  that  ^^  the  part  of 
tliese  ink-horns  (if  an  instrument  of  brass  may  be  so 
called)  which  passes  betwixt  the  ^rdk  and  the  tunic, 
and  holds  their  pens,  is  loiig  and  flat ;  but  the  vessel  for 
the  ink,  which  rests  upon  the  girdle,  is  square,  with  a 
fid  to  clasp  over  it"  And  Hanway  in  like  manner  says 
of  the  Persians,  that  their  writers  carry  their  ink  and 
pens  about  them  in  a  case,  which  they  put  under  their 
^ash,"*  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  tells  us  is  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  three  or  four  round,  beau- 
),.  tifiiUy  painted,  and  is  also  worn  by  ministers  in  Persia 
as  an  ensign  of  office."^ 

The  imcient  form  of  a  book  was  commonly  that  of  a 
roll,  and  hence  the  frequent  mention  of  rolls  in  Scrip- 
ture. For  it  is  well  known  that  the  books  found  in 
Herculaneum  are  in  the  form  of  rolls,  and  that  the  an- 
cient  Jewish  books  did  not,  like  oars,  consist  of  distinct 
leaves  bound  together,  but  were,  as  the  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  used  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  still  are,  long 
rolls  of  parchment,  with  the  wtiting  distinguished  into 
columns.    So  that  what  are  called  leaves  in  Jer.  xxxvi. 

23,  seem  rather  to  have  been  the  columns  into  which  the 

• 

•  Prideaux  Connect  A.A.C.  532.         «»  Trwr.  p.  227. 
«  Vol.  i.  p.  332.  *  Uistory  of  Pteraia,  toI.  i.  cb.  10. 
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bretdth  of  the  roll  was  divided^  as  many  of  the  eastern 
rolls  an  at  this  day.  Accordingly^  Josephus^  when  de- 
scrihiog  the  introduction  of  the  Seventy-two  translators 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greeks  to  Ptolomy  Phi- 
ladelphus^  says^  ^^  But  as  the  old  men  came  in  with  the 
presents  which  the  high-priest  had  ^ven  them  to  bring 
to  the  king^  and  with  the  membranes  or  skins  upon 
which  they  had  these  laws  written  in  golden  letters^  he 
put  questions  to  them  concerning  these  books.  And  when 
they  had  taken  off  the  covers  wherein  they  were  wrapt 
up^  they  showed  him  the  membranes.  So  the  king 
stood  admiring  the  thinness  of  these  membranes^  and  the 
exactness  of  the  joinings^  which  could  not  be  perceived^ 
so  exactly  were  they  connected  one  with  another ;  and 
this  he  did  for  a  connderable  time."*  The  author  of 
the  present  work  has  seen  a  roU^  on  which  was  written 
the  Veda^  or  sacred  book  of  the  Hindoos^  in  the  Sanscrit 
language.  It  was  of  silk  paper^  nine  feet  ten  inches 
kmg^  and  four  and  three-eighth  inches  wide.  The 
writing  was  in  two  columns^  beautifully  executed^  with 
ten  paintings  at  top^  five  and  five;  and  along  the 
columns^  at  different  but  unequal  distaneea^  ware  other 
three  and  twenty  paintingn^  whiah  were  understood  to 
be  either  iocamations  of  their  deity^  or  expressive  of 
some  parts  of  their  mythology.  The  edging  on  the  sides 
and  foot  were  also  elegantly  designed. — In  general^  the 
ancient  rolls  were  Mily  written  on  one  of  the  sides^  but 
the  roll  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  ii.  10^  was  written  within 
and  without^  to  show  the  abundance  of  the  matter  con* 
tained  in  it.  These  latter  rolls  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  o'^cof^pa^KX  ^i^Tuoj^  books  written  on  the  back 
or  outer  side ;  and  from  them  by  the  Romans^  Libri 
opistographi/  or  as  Juvenal'  calls  them^  Scripti  in  tergo. 


Antiq.xri.2.    «>  Locian  Vit.  Auct.  9.    *  Plm.Epist.iU*  5.    <S*ti.lin.6. 
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And  of  this  kind  was  the  book  or  roll  mentioned  in  Rev. 
V.  1.,  which  was  written  within^  and  on  the  back^  and 
sealed  with  seven  seals*  It  is  easy  to  see  that  rolls  of 
linen^  silk  or  parchment  were  liable  to  the  injuries  of 
time^  both  as  to  their  texture  and  writing :  they  seem 
therefore  to  have  been  preserved  in  chests  of  wood^  or 
some  other  durable  material.  Jeremiah's  roll  is  indeed 
said  to  have  been  preserved  in  an  earthen  pitcher/  but 
Michaelis  rather  thinks  it  the  name  of  a  place^  and  that 
the  original  word  Jlemetha  means  Ecbatana^  the  capital 
of  Media.^  With  respect  to  deeds  of  no  great  lengthy 
but  of  great  importance^  they  seem  to  have  been  en- 
graved on  sheets  of  lead  rolled  up.  For  Pliny  informs 
us^*  that  ^^  writing  on  lead  (plumbeis  voluminibus^  rolls 
of  1^)  was  of  high  antiquity^  and  came  after  writing 
on  the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees^  and  was  used  in  re- 
cording public  transactions.''  Josephus  frequently  speaks 
of  decrees  of  states  being  written  on  brass. 

Besides  books  in  the  form  of  roUs^  we  also  read  in 
Scripture  of  letters  being  sent  from  one  person  to  ano- 
ther. These  were^  in  general^  in  the  form  of  rolls  also^' 
jmd  resemhling  probably  those  in  the  East  at  this  day. 
Thus  Neibuhr''  tells  .us  that  ^^  the  Arabs  roll  up  their 
letters^  and  then  flatten  them  to  the  breadth  of  an  inch^ 
and  paste  up  the  end  of  them^  instead  of  sealing  them." 
And  Hanway' tells  us^  that  ^^  the  Persians  make  up  their 
letters  in  the  form  of  a  roU^  about  six  inches  long^  and 
that  a  bit  of  paper  is  fastened  round  it  with  gum^  and 
sealed  with  an  impression  of  ink^  which  resembles  our 
printers'  ink,  but  not  so  thick." — ^When  letters  were 
written  to  inferiors,  they  were  often  sent  open,  or  in  the 
form  of  an  unsealed  roll :  but  when  addressed  to  equals 


r  Chap,  zxzii.  14.    >>  Supplem.  ad.  Lex.  Heb.  p.  60.    « Nat  Hist  xUi.  11. 
<>  Jo8q>h  Antiq.  xr.  6.       •  Anb.  p.  90.  '  TrgydiB,  vol.  i.  p.  BIT. 
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» 

^  or  superioTS^  they  were  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  silk  or  satin^ 

-  sealed  and  directed.*    Hence  the  insult  of  Sanballat  to 

'  Nehemiah^  in  sending  his  letter  to  him  by  his  servant 

opeo.^ — ^It  was  just  now  said^  that  these  letters  were 
sealed ;  I  may  remark^  as  an  additional  circumstance^ 
that  the  very  ancient  custom*  of  sealing  them  with  a  seal 
or  signet  set  in  a  ring  is  still  retained  in  the  East.  Thus- 
^^  in  Egypt,"  says  Dr.  Pocock,  ^*  they  make  the  im- 
pression of  their  name  with  their  seal,  generally  of  cor- 
nelian, which  they  wear  on  their  finger,  and  which  is 
blacked,  when  they  have  occasion  to  seal  with  it''  And 
Mr.  Hanway^  remarks,  that  the  Persian  ink  ^^  serves 
not  only  for  writing,  but  for  subscribing  with  their  seal : 
indeed  many  of  the  Persians  in  high  oAce  (he  adds) 
could  not  write :  but  in  their  ringg  they  wear  agates, 
whiteh  serve  for  a  seal,  on  idiich  is  frequently  engraved 
their  name  and  some  verse  of  the  Koran.''    So  Dr. 
Shaw,  in  like  manner,  says  in  his  Traveb,  p.  247,  that 
^^As  few  or  none  either  of  the  Arab  shekhs,  or  of 
Turkish  and  eastern  kings,  princes  or  bashaws,  know  to 
write  their  own  names ;  all  their  letters  and  decrees  are 
stamped  with  their  proper  rings,  seals,  or  signets,*  which 
are  usually  of  silver  or  cornelian,  with  ihmr  tespectii^ 
names  engraved  upon  them  on  Me  side,  and  the  name 
of  their  kingdom  or  principality,  or  else  some  sentence 
of  the  Koran,  on  the  other."    It  was  perhaps  to  this 
that  the  apostle  alludes,  when  he  says,'  ^^  The  founda- 
tion of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal  or  impression 
on  the  one  side.  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his  : 
and  on  the  other.  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name 


•  lUnn.  Ob.  toU  ii.  p.  129.  Nabohr  Anbie»  p.  90.  ^  Ch.  n.  5. 

«  CSen.  xlL  42.    Ettii.  ui.  10. 12.  viu.  3.  &  10.    Jer.  nui.  34. 

'  TraTds,?oLi.p.317. 

«  1  Kjngtzxi.  8.  Estb.  lit.  12.  Bra.  Ti.  17.  Gccles.  slix.  11. 

f  3  Tim.  ii.  19. 
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of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity."  The  author  of  this 
work  saw  a  letter  addressed  from  a  governor  general  of 
India  to  *the  king  of  Persia^  in  Persic^  on  beautifully 
glazed  white  paper^  fifty  inches  long^  and  twenty  inches 
broad.  The  written  party  however^  was  only  two  feet 
longy  and  one  foot  broad ;  the  rest  being  filled  with  a 
beautiful  ornamental  painting  at  the  head  of  the  letter^ 
and  a  very  elegantly  punted  border  round  the  whole 
sheet.  The  bag  in  which  it  was  sent^  and  which  the 
author  also  saw^  was  a  cloth  composed  of  gold  threads 
and  crimson  silk.  It  was  tied  at  the  neck  with  a  gold 
lace^  whichy  after  being  knotted^  passed  throtigh  an  im- 
mense red  seal;  four  inches  in  diameter^  and  about  an 
inch  thick,  of  red  wax ;  which  seal  was  entirely  covered 
vnth  Persic  characters,  which  were  supposed  to  be  the 
titles  of  the  Persian  king.  In  order  to  preserve  the  seal 
and  lace  entire,  the  bag  was  opened  at  bottom,  to  ex- 
tract the  letter,  but  the  natural  way  of  opening  it  would 
be  either  by  melting  the  wax  or  cutting  the  lace  between 
the  wax  and  the  bag.  So  much  as  to  their  manner  of 
writing  in  general. 

^  SECT-  11. 

Same  Recount  of  their  principal  Boohg. 

The  Old  Testament  divided  into  the  PenUteuch.  former  pr^hets»  Utter  pro- 
phetic and  Hagiogiapha.  AccountoftheoriginQf  chapters  and  verses.  The 
Books  referred  to  in  Scripture,  but  at  present  lost.  The  Sqptuagint :  Jo- 
sephus.  Of  the  TaUnudical  vrritrngs,  the  following  are  the  most  remarksMe, 
1st  The  Midraschin,  or  Commentaries.  3d.  The  Midraschim  Rabbot,  or 
Great  Commentaries.  3d.  The  Pirke  Abbot»  or  Sentences  of  the  Fathers. 
4th.  The  Mishna,  its  origin,  author,  and  contents  described.  5th.  The  Ge- 
mara.  6th.  The  Talmud.  7.  TheTargum.  8th.TheCommentaryonthe(Md 
Testament  by  Aben  Ezra.  9th.  Maimonides,  writings  of,  desoribed.  10th. 
Abarbanel's  Commentary  on  the  Law. 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures^  which  form  the  most  ancient 
book  in  the  world;  are  arranged  by  the  Jews  in  a  different 
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manner  from  what  they  appe^  in  our  translation :  for 
they  are  classed  by  them  under  the  four  following  heads. 
I.  The  Pentateuch^  containing  the  five  Books  of  Moses, 
entitled  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deute* 
ronomy.      II.  The  Former  Prophets,  comprehending 
Joshua,  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings.     III. 
The  Latter  prophets,  comprehending  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah, 
Nahum,  Habakkuk,   Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
Malaehi :  and  IV.  The  Hagiographa,  or  Holy  Writings, 
comprehending  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solomon, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  £cclesia3tes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chronicles. — ^They  were  first  re- 
vised and  arranged  by  Ezra,  A.A.C.  444 :  the  other 
members  of  the  Great  Synagogue  carried  on  the  work ; 
and  Simon  the  Just  completed  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Tes* 
lament  A.A.C.  291,  by  adding  1  and  2  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Malaehi :  of  which,  1  and 
2  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Esther,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Ezra :  and  Nehemiah  and  Malaehi,  by 
those  whose  names  they  bear,  some  time  after  his  death/ 
In  the  time  of  Josephus,  Daniel  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  prophets  ;^  but,  since  that  time,  tlie 
opinion  of  the  Jews  hath  been  changed ;  for,  in  order  to 
invalidate  the  evidence  that  results  from  his  writings  in 
support  of  Christianity,  they  have,  on  the  authority  of  it 
few  doctors,  agreed  to  remove  him  from  among  the  pro- 
phets, and  class  him  among  the  Hagiographa:  which 
division,  liowever,  even  upon  their  own  rules,  does^not 
aflfbcthis  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  an  inspired 
writer.    The  reason,  among  others,  which  induced  the 
Jews  to  this  degradation^  is,  that  Daniel  lived  in  the 
Babylonish  court  in  a  style  of  magnificence  inconsistent 


•  Prideanx  Comiect.  4  A.C.  293.  446.  ^  Aotiq.  x.  11. 12. 
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vdth  the  restrictions  observed  by  the  prophets;  and 
though  the  divine  will  was  revealed  to  him  by  an  angel^ 
yet^  as  the  prophet  himself  calls  this  revelation  a  drei^m^ 
the  Jewish  writers^  by  an  unintelligible  distinction^  con- 
sider this  as  a  mode  of  revelation  inferior  to  any  of  those 
specified  in  God's  address  to  Moses.* 

In  the  most  kncient  copies  of  the  Scriptures  there  are 
neither  chapters  nor  verses.  The  following  is  a  short 
account  of  their  origin :  Some  have  asserted^  that  the 
present  division  into  chapters  was  invented  by  Stephen 
Langton^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  in  the  reigns  of 
King  John^  and  his  son^  Henry  III. ;  but  the  true  au- 
thor was  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro^  who  from  a  dominican 
monk  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal^  and  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  cardinal  Hugo.  He 
flourished  A.  D.  1240^  and  died  A.  D.  1262.  This 
cardinal  was  the  first  who  composed  a  Concordance  in 
the  Vulgar  Latin^  by  the  assistance  of  the  monks  of  his 
order ;  and  divided  the  Vulgate  into  chapters,  and  let- 
ters, at  regular  distances  along  the  margin,  for  the  sake 
of  reference.  The  subdivision  into  verses  by  Hebrew 
letters,  as  they  stand  in  the  margin  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles, 
Was  not  adopted  till  two  centuries  after  by  Mordecai 
Nathan,  or,  as  others  call  him,  Isaac  Nathan:  who, 
seeing  the  utility  of  Hugo's  concordance  to  the  Chris- 
tians, when  arguing  with  the  Jews,  composed  a  Hebrew 
one  for  the  Jews,  to  argue  against  the  Christians ;  but, 
in  place  of  adopting  Hugo's  marginal  letters,  he  marked 
ev^ry  fifth  verse  with  a  Hebrew  ^numeral  thus,  K  l^  fl 
5,  ^  10,  &c. ;  retaining,  however,  his  division  into  sec- 
tions or  chapters.  This  Concordance  of  Nathan's  was 
begun  by  him  A.  D.  1438,  and  finished  A.  D.  1445. 


•  Num.  xii.  6.    Gray's  Key  to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  403.    Prideaux  Coiui. 
AaA»C.  534. 
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The  last  improvement  as  to  the  verses^  was  by  Athias, 
i  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam^  in  his  beautiful  edition  of  the  He- 

f  brew  Bible  printed  in  1661^  and  reprinted  in  1667; 

who  marked  every  verse  with  our  common  numerals^ 
except  those  already  marked  by  Ni^than  with  Hebrew 
ktters^  in  the  manner  they  now  stand  in  the  Hebrew 
Bibles.  And  it  was  by  casting  out  these  Hebrew  letters 
from  other  Bibles^  and  putting  the  corresponding  nume- 
rals in  their  place^  that  all  the  copies  of  the  Bible^  \ 
in  other  lai^uages^  have  since  been  marked.* 

In  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures^  a  reference  is  often 
made  to  other  books^  such  as  the  book  of  the  chronicles 
of  the  kings  of  Israel^^  and  of  Judah  ;*  of  Jasher ;'  of 
Samuel  the  seer  ;^  and  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  -/  but  all  these  are  now  lost^  except  some  frag- 
ments of  the  las(>  which  are  preserved  by  the  Persian 
poet  Ferdosi^  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Mahomedan  »ra  (corresponding  with  the  eleventh  of 
the  Christian^}  and  is  reckoned  the  first  of  Persian  poets. 
^<  He  is  the  author  of  the  Shah  JSTamehy^^  (says  Sir 
John  Malcolm^)  ^^  or  Book  of  Kings^  a  noble  epic  poem^ 
which^  independent  of  its  poetical  merits  contains  the 
only  facts  the  Bersians  have  of  the  more  early  periodi 
of  their  history.  It  is  formed  from  some  fragments  of 
the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Persia^  a  work  which  !$ 
noticed  in  Scripture;  and  which  we  are  told  by  the 
Grecian  author  Ctesias^  existed  when  he  was  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.^^« 

But^  besides  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures^  the  Jews 
have  several  writings  of  human  composure^  which  are  in 

«  FriiL  Conn.  A.A.C.  446.  ^  2  King*  i.  18.  <  3  Kings  TiiL  StS. 

<tJo8h.x.l3.    3  Sam.  1.18.         •  1  Ghran.  xxix.  39.        'Bstbervi.  1. 
t  Persia,  a  Poem*  Note  (a.)    Sir  John  has  nearly  the  aame  dbservalions  in 
his  Hiatory  of  Persia,  yol.  i.  cb.  7. 
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liigh  esteem  amoag  them.  Of  these^  the  firsts  in  order 
of  time^  is  tke  Septuaginty  procured  at  the  request  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus^  king  of  Egypt^  and  valuable  as 
being  the  sense  which  the  Jews^  in  those  days^  put  on 
die  Scriptures.  It  differs  often  from  our  pi^esent  trans- 
lation^  and  not  unfrequently  serves  to  illustrate  obscure 
passages.  A  full  account  of  the  history  of  this  transla- 
tion^ and  the  controversy  concerning  it^  may  be  seen  in 
Prideaux  Connect.  A.A.C.  277. — ^The  Jlpocryphay  so 
called  from  tmax^Milidy  ^  to  hide/'  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty and  concealed  nature  of  their  original^  were  never 
admitted  into  the  Jewish  Canon^  nor  read  in  the  Jewirfi 
syn^ogue.  Hence  the  derivation  i>f  the  name  by  some 
because  diey  were  removed  acm  tffg  xfiujtn^y  from  the 
sacred  chesty  where  the  canonical  books  were  placed. 
Hiey  have  no  tide  to  be  considered  as  inspired  writ- 
ings/ but  they  contain  many  excellent  sentiments^  and 
supply  many  historical  facts,  in  the  period  betwe^i  the 
end  of  the  Old,  and  beginning  of  the  New  Testament.—- 
7Ji€  writings  of  Josepkus  are  valuable  on  many  ac- 
counts. His  Antiquities,  which  extend  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  till  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  or 
A.  D.  93,  are  contained  in  tweofty  books,  and  give  a 
commentary  on  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  -as  well 
ife  supply  the  materials  that  were  wanting  to  explain 
the  latter  period  of  the  Jewish  history.  His  wars  of  the 
lews,  in  seven  books,  although  placed  second  in  die 
editions  of  his  works,  were  written  eighteen  years  be- 
fore his  Antiquities ;  viz.  in  the  thirty-eighth  yew  of 
his  own  age,  or  A.  D.  73 ;  and  contain  a  striking  com- 
mentary on  our  Saviour's  prophecy,  concerning  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem :  whikt  his  account  of  his  own 
life,  written  A.  D.  100,  his  two  books  against  Apion, 


*  Gray's  Key  to  the  Apocrypha. 
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^  and  his  Discourse  im  the  martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees^ 

are  also  useful^  either  for  coBfinning  facts  formerly  re- 
corded^  or  exhihttiBg  the  slate  of  Jewish  seatiment  and 
maoaers.  The  above  may  be  called  the  uicient  Jewish 
writers,  or  classic  aathors  of  the  Jewish  nation.  As  for 
the  Hebrew  Josephiis,  by  Josippon  ben  Gorton,* it  is 
proved  to  be  a  forgery  by  Prideaux,  in  his  Connect  vol* 
11.  preface. 

Of  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins,  which  are  compara- 
tive modem,  the  following  are  much  valued  :  1.  The 
H^Bdrmehimy  or  Commentaries,  Itimb  a' word  signifying 
to  inquire,  because  the  commentators  sou^bt  the  sense 
of  Scripture.  They  are  used  in  tlwir  synagogues,  and 
are  accounted  of  great  authority  and  antiquity.  2.  The 
Midraschim  Rahhot,  or  Great  Commentaries,  which 
are  also  used  in  their  synagogues,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Nacfamanides,  who  ought  to  have  Jived 
in  the  end  of  the  tlurd  century ;  but  the  work  bears 
evidence  «f  a  later  date.  3.  The  Sentences  of  the  Fa- 
Aers,  entiitled  Pirke  Jlbhatj  and  those  under  the  name 
of  ^bbi  £lieser ;  but  tliey  .are  also  less  ancient  than  is 
cfMnmonly  timught*  4tlb  The  MishMok  hath  always 
been  in  very  high  esteem,  and  the  history  of  it  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Sofore  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  Jews  held^ 
that^iere  was  a  two4((dd  law  ^ven  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai ;  the  written  law,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  oral  law.  Hiis  oral  law,  they  say,  was 
never  committed  to  writings  but  delivered  by  JMoses, 
viva  voce,  first  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  then  to  the  Seventy 
Elders,  and  afterwards  to  any  of  the  congregation,  either 
in  that  or  any  future  age,  whose  hearts  were  desirous  to 
receive  it.  Holding  them,  therefore,  to  be  both  of  di- 
vine original,  they  held  themselves  bound  to  observe 


•  Bmng^  Bd%.  <tf  Jelir«»  Book  iiL  ch.  30. 
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them  both  alike :  but  in  process  of  time^  the  latter  came 
to  have  much  the  preference  of  the  former;  for  an 
opinion  arose^  which  afterwards  universally  prevailed^ 
that  the  written  law  was  in  many  places  ol^cure^  scanty^ 
and  defective^  and  could  be  no  perfect  rule  to  them 
without*  the  oral  law,  which  supplied  its  defects^  and 
solved  all  its  difficulties.  Hence  it  was^  that  they  ob* 
served  the  written  law  no  otherwise  than  as  it  was  in« 
terpreted  by  the  oral  law ;  verifying  thereby  our  Sa- 
viour's  observation^  ^^That  they  made  the  commandment 
of  God  of  none  effect^  by  their  traditions.'^  Such  is  the 
account  which  the  ancient  Jews  gave  of  the  origin  of 
their  traditions^  and  something  like  this  is  entertained 
by  the  Jews  even  of  the  present  day.  But  when  we 
lay  aside  their  high-sounding  pretensions^  and  examine 
the  matter  impartially^  we  readily  find  that  these  fa- 
vourite traditions  can  boast  of  no  such  divine  original^ 
for  that  the  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  them  was 
shortly  this :  After  the  death  of  Simeon  the  Just^  which 
happened  in  the  year  before  Christ  292^  there  arose  a 
class  of  men  called  by  the  Jews  ^'  The  Mishnical  doc- 
tors,''  from  the  Chaldaic  word  ^^  Shanah^^'  which  sig- 
nifies to  deliver  by  trftdition^  who  made  it  their  business 
'  to  study  and  descant  upon  the  traditions  which  had  been 
received  and  allowed  by  Ezra^  and  the  members  of  the 
great  synagogue  (as  the  one  in  which  he  presided  was 
called^)  and  to  draw  inferences  of  their  own  from  them ; 
all  which  descants  and  inferences  they  engrafted  into 
the  stock  of  the  ancient  traditions^  in  order  to  obtain  for 
them  an  equal  authority.  But  this  liberty^  which  the 
first  Mishnical  doctors  took^  did  not  die  with  them ;  for 
every  successor  in  office  always  thought  himself  wise 
enough  to  add  something  of  his  own^  till  the  traditions 
of  the  elders  became  a  burden  almost  impossible  for  any 
memory  to  bear.    Thus  matters  stood  in  the  time  of 
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OUT  Savkor;  and  they  always  became  worse  till  the 
end  of  th^  second  century,  when,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
it  was  judged  proper  to  commit  them  to  writing,  and 
the  honour  was  assigned  to  Rabbi  Judah,  the  son  of 
Simeon,  head  of  the  school,  and  president  of  the  San- 
hedrim, which  were  then  at  Tiberias,  the  sanctity  of 
whose  life  was  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  he  had 
obtaiDed  the  appellation  of  ^^  Hakedush,"  or  ^<  Holy." 
Nor  do  they  seem  to  have  fixed  upon  an  improper  per- 
son ;  for  the  Mishnah  (jlVJtE^O  *)I)D  ^Q^^r  meshniuth, 
or  book  of  traditions)  which  he  wrote,  in  consequence  of 
this  application,  was  instantly  received  with  great  vene- 
ration by  the  Jews^  in  all  their  dispersions,  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  learned,  both  in  Judea  and  Ba- 
bylon,' 

After  the  Mishna,  the  next  book  to  be  mentioned  b 
5.  7%«  6«f7tara,  or  supplement  to  the  Mishna.  There 
are  two  productions  known  by  that  name,  those  of  Je- 
rusalem and  Babylon.  They  were  both  written  in  the 
Chaldee  language,  as  being  the  best  understood  by  the 
Jews,  and  are  intended  as  commentaries  on  the  Mishna. 
The  6th  book  we  shall  mention  is  the  Talmud.  This 
is  nothing  dse  than  the  Mishna  and  Gemara  ruifr^^ 
like  the  text  and  its  commentary.  Accordingly,  as 
there  were  two  Gemaras,  so  there  are  two  Talmuds,  the 
Jerusalem  and  the  Babylonish.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud^ 
consisting  of  the  Mishna  and  Jerusalem  Gemara,  was 
written  about  A.D.  300 ;  but  it  was  considered  imper- 
fect^ because  containing  the  opinions  of  only  a  few  of  the 
Rabbins  of  that  place ;  the  Jews,  therefore,  at  Babylon, 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  defect,   and  completed  a 


*  See  a  full  account  of  this  Oral  law  in  Prideaux  Connect.  A.A.C.  446 ;  and 
a  minute  analysis  of  the  Mishna,  with  the  authors  who  have  translated  it  into 
Latin,  in  the  Ustof  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic  aatfaors  at  the  end  of 
Spencer,  Oe  Legib.  Hebr.  BituaL 
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larger  one^  about  200  years  after,  which  is  much  pre- 
ferred. This  Babylonish  Talmud^  consisting  of  the 
Mishna,  and  Babylonish  Gemara,  was  always  in  manu- 
script, till  A.D.  1646,  when  it  was  published  at  Am- 
sterdam in  ten  volumes  :  but  the  best  edition  is  in  six 
volumes,  by  6ul.  Surenhusius,  with  notes  by  Maimo- 
nides  and  Bartenora,  at  Amsterdam,  A.D.  1698. 

7.  The  Targum  is  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  the 
Old  Testament,  or  written  law,  as  the  Talmud  is  the 
paraphrase  on  the  Oral  law  or  traditions.  It  received 
its  origin  from  the  seventy  years'  captivity  at  Babylon, 
where  the  Jews  learned  the  language  of  their  masters  : 
for,  having  returned  home,  they  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  Chaldee  than  the  Hebrew ;  and,  therefore, 
Ezra  and  the  other  priests  read  the  Scriptures  in  He- 
brew, and  explained  them  in  Chaldaic.  There  are  three 
paraphrases  of  peculiar  note,  viz.  Onkelos  on  the  Law, 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  on  the  prophets,  and  Joseph  Csbcus 
on  the  Hagiographa.  Others  say,  Onkelos  on  the  Law, 
and  Akila  on  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa.  The 
style  of  Onkelos  is  simple,  and  resembling  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  is  said  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  onr 
SaM0ftr.  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  was  a  disciple  of  Hillel 
the  Elder,  who  was  forty  years  old  at  the  return  from 
Babylon.  But  we  hear  nothing  of  Cabcus.  Spencer 
makes  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  contemporaries  with  Hillel 
and  Shammai,  whose  different  opinions  on  many  sub- 
jects the  Talmud  records.  There  is,  however,  internal 
evidence  in  the  Targum,  to  believe  it  to  have  been 
written  after  A.D.  570,  for  it  mentions  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople in  Num.  xxiv.  19.  24.,  and  Lombardy  and 
Italy  in  Num.  xxiv.  24.  Now  Constantinople  was  not 
known  by  that  name  till  A.D.  328,  when  Constantine 
the  Great  removed  the  seat  of  his  empire  from  Rome  io 
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>  it ;  and  the  Lombards  did  not  obtain  the  dominion  of 

Italy  tin  A.D.  570.* 

8.  Abm  Ezra  [VHi^f  pM  Men  ozra)  wrote  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew:  he  is 
reckoned  among  the  most  learned  of  the  Rabbins.  His 
commentary  is  literal ;  but^  by  labouring  to  be  concise^ 
he  hath  become  obscure.  He  was  bom  at  Toledo^  in 
Spain,  lived  at  Rome  and  Rhodes,  and  died  at  Rhodes 
A.D.  1165. 

9.  Rabbi  Ma^es  Ben  Matmany  or  Maimonidesy  called 
also  Bambam,  fnm  the  initiak  of  his  name,  was  bom  at 
Cordova  in  Spain,  about  A.D.  1131,  lived  long  in 
Egypt  as  a  physician,  and  died  there  A.D.  1208.  Few 
authors  are  more  frequently  quoted  than  he.  He  wrote 
on  most  of  the  subjects  contained  in  the  Talmud,  and  is 
rieekoned  the  most  rational  and  systematic  of  their 
writers.'* 

10.  The  last  book  I  shall  mention  is  that  written  by 
Don  Isaac  Abarbanel  on  the  law,  the  former  prophets;^ 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  consecration  of  the 
new  moon,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  and  against  the 
Karaites,  who  fix  it  at  the  change,  but  the  Rabbins 
when  she  became  visible.  He  was  born  at  Utysii|Ki||i 
in  Luntaak,  A.D.  1437 ;  was  employed  at  the  court  of 
Alphonsos  V. ;  left  his  native  country  as  an  exile,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Jews,  A.D.  1492 ;  died  at  Venice,  and 
was  buried  at  Patavium  A.D.  1508.* 

•  SeeftfoU  account  of  all  the  eight  Targoms  in  Prkkaux  Connect.  A.A.C.  37. 

>>  See  an  Analysis  of  bis  works*  with  the  names  cf  the  translators,  in  Spen- 
cer De  Leg.  Hebr.  Rit.  vol.  ii.  sub  fin. 

^  Considerable  additional  inlbnDation  as  to  Jewish  authors  may  be  obUin«d 
in  the  Catalogue  given  by  Spencer,  and  Prideaux  Conooot.  vol.  ii.  prefiu^e. 

Vol.  II.  E 
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SECT.  III. 
JewUh  notions  of  Astronomy. 

Jewish  notioM  of  the  figare,  motion,  and  dMsoIntion  of  the  earth.  Objections 
against  the  Copemican  system  examined.  State  of  astronomy  in  Chaldea, 
Egypt,  and  Judea.  The  cases  of  Joshua,  and  the  dial  of  Ahaz.  Arcturua  and 
Orioik  described:  the  Pldades:  the  chambers  of  the  south;  Mazzarotb* 
Farkhurst*s  difierent  explanation  of  thesenf  The  darkness  at  our  Saviour^i 
death  considered.    An  interesting  extract  from  Fergusson's  Tracts. 

The  whole  of  Scripture  strikes  evidently  against  the 
generally  received  heathai  opinion  either  of  the  eternity 
of  the  world,  or  its  formation  by  chance ;  for  it  points 
out  its  creation  by  the  power  of  (rod  at  no  very  remote 
period^  and  its  entire  dependence  on  him  for  its  con* 
tinuance  and  regularity.  As  for  the  particular  form  of 
the  earth,  and  the  place  it  holds  in  the  system  of  na* 
ture,  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  were,  very  various. 
Some  supposing  that  it  was  an  extended  plane,  the  ex* 
tremities  of  which  were  surrounded  by  water;  and 
others  that  it  was  a  globe,  or  neariy  so,  with  a  surface  di? 
versified  by  land  and  water :  some  imaging  that  it 
was  fixed  in  its  place,  while  the  sun  and  the  stars  re* 
^lvi4  around  It ;  and  others  that  die  sun  was  fixed,  and 
that  the  earth  and  planets  revolved  around  him  ift  eHip- 
tical  orbits ;  the  sun  being  placed  in  one  of  the  foci  of 
these  ellipses. 

We  know  Jittle  of  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  concemiog 
the  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  each  other,  both 
on  account  of  the  distance  of  time,  and  because  Scrip- 
ture was  ^ven  for  other  ends  than  to  teach  men  philo- 
sophy ;  but,  from  what  we  can  collect,  they  appear  to 
have  been  nearly  the  same  with  what  b  accounted  at 
present  the  true  system  of  astronomy.    For  Job*  speaks 


i»..i 


«  Job  jonri.  7. 
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«r  <<  Stretching  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place^  and 
hanging  the  earth  upon  nothing.''  The  diurnal  and 
annual  motions  of  the  earth  are  not  only  hinted  at^  but 
contained  in  the  word  by  which  they  described  that 
body.  IHM  orets,  the  earth,  is  derived  from  )n  ^^^^  a 
wheel,  which  not  only  revolves  round  its  own  axis,  but 
has  a  progressive  motion  like  that  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun.  And  the  dissolution  of  the  world  was  known  to 
Job  when  he  said*  that  ^^  man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not 
tin  the  heavens  be  no  more :''  and  that  God  ^^  com- 
passeth  the  waters  with  limits  till  the  day  and  night 
come  to  an  end.''^  Whilst  Peter  reveals  to  us  the  pre- 
cise agent  that  shall  be  employed  in  this  .awful  work ; 
for  he  tells  us,*  that  ^^  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  come  as 
a  thief  in  the  night;  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat  ^  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that 
are  therein,  shall  be  burnt  up.'? 

It  hath  been  objected  to  this  reasoning,  that  there  are 
other  parts  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  the  stability  of 
the  earth,  "^  and  of  the  moti(m  of  the  sun  and  heavenly 
bodies.*  -fiut  it  may  be  answered,  that  such  expressions 
ni^t  only  have  been  used  in  accoq^modation  to  vistUf 
appeanaeiK ;  and  as  they  are  stSt'used  by  phUoso^ers 
in  their  common  conversaticm  every  day,  who  talk  of 
the  rising  and  setdng  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  stability  of 
the  earth,  as  readily  as  the  unlettered  peasant. 

From  the  hints  given  to  us  in  the  Bopk  of  Job,  one 
would  be  inclined  to  consider  the  system  tit  Pythagoras, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Copernicus,  as  only  a  more 
complete  developement  of  that  which  was  anciently 
known  to  that  patriarch.    Pertiaps,  also,  the  same  be- 


•  Job.  zir.  13.     '  i»  Job  zxti.  10.  «  3  Peter  iii.  10. 

^  I  Chron.  xvi.  30.  Ps.  xciii.  1.  zcvi.  10.  civ.  5.  cziz.  90.  Eccln.  i.  4. 
«  Oen.  XV.  17.  XIX.  33.  Pi.^x.5,6.Eoclm.i.5, 
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lief  was  entertained  by  the  more  intelligent  among  the 
Jews^  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  history^  who  drew 
their  information  from  the  sacred  oracles^  rather  than 
fh)m  the  erroneous  and  extravagant  cosmogonies  of  their 
heathen  neighbours.  And  who  knows  but  the  philoso- 
phers who  went  to  the  East  in  search  of  truth  may  have 
received^  while  in  their  neighbourhood^  those  hints 
which^  when  reported  to  others^  or  improved  by  them- 
selves^ may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  those  theories 
which  have  excited  the  admiration  of  posterity  ?  One 
thing  is  certain^  that  Pythagoras  travelled  into  Egypt 
and  Chaldea  in  quest  of  knowledge  ;  that  he  resided  in 
these  countries  for  many  years ;  that^  in  passing  and  re- 
passing to. Chaldea^  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  so  singular  a  people  as  the  Jews ;  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  hints  he  may  have  received  of 
their  political^  religious^  and  astronomical  systems^  may 
have  served  to  perfect  those  views  which  he  was  after- 
wards pleased  to  communicate  to  the  world.  If  the 
above  reasoning  be  true^  the  land  of  Canaan  has  been 
the  cradle  both  of  religion  and  philosophy  :  and  from  it, 
as  from  a  centre^  have  the  rays  of  science  and  reli^on 
diverged  among  the  nations.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to 
this^easoning^  that  we  have  no  written  reoords^  par- 
ticularly stating  that  this  was  the  case :  for  the  Jews  had 
equal  advantages  with  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  for 
making  observations  in  astronomy^  and  there  would  be 
some  in  that  country^  as  well  as  in  the  others^  whose 
genius  led  them  to  these  pursuits ;  but  the  reason  why 
we  hear  nothing  of  their  discoveries  is^  that  their  re- 
ligion prevented  them  from  associating  with  other  na- 
tions^ and^  consequently^  prevented  strangers  from  re- 
siding among  them.  Perhaps  the  real  state  of  the  case^ 
then^  was  as  follows :  That  they  had  as  just  views  of  the 
great  outline  of  the  solar  system  as  any  of  their  neigh- 
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bouTs^  but  that  the  observations  made  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Chaldeans  were  more  within  the  reach  of  Pytha- 
goras and  other  enquiring  travellers^  and  therefore  re- 
corded by  them  in  their  several  writings.  But  since  we 
are  strangers  to  the  discoveries  which  the  Jews  may  have 
made  in  astronomical  science^  is  there  no  way  to  come 
at  an  approximation  to  the  truth  ?  Are  there  no  bor- 
rowed lights  which  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  dispel 
the  gloom^  and  furnish  us  with  the  probable  progress  of 
that  science  among  this  interesting  people  ?  The  only 
reply  that  can  be  made  to  this  query^  is  to  state  the 
hints  we  have  in  ancient  authors  of  the  astronomy  of 
Egypt  and  Chaldea^  and  to  suppose  that  these  formed 
the  outlines  of  the  astronomical  creed  among  the  think- 
ing part  of  the  lews  in  those  times.  Let  us  begin  then 
^th  Chaldea.  We  are  informed  by  the  peripatetic 
philosopher  Simplicius^  on  the  authority  of  Porphyry^ 
that  when  Babylon  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
Callisthenes  collected  the  astronomical  observations  of 
the  Chaldeans  for  1903  years,  and  transmitted  them  to 
Aristotle,  at  the  desire  of  the  Macedonian  king.  We 
know  for  certain,  that  three  eclipses  of  the  moon  were 
accurately  observed  at  Babylon  ip  the  years  71^  jpid 
720,  bebre  the  Christian  »ra ;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that,  in  the  temperate  and  cloudless  climate  of 
Chaldea,  these  were  not  their  earliest  attempts  in  prac- 
tical astronomy.  Ptolomy,  who  made  use  of  these 
eclipses  for  determining  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon, 
has  recorded  other  four  lunar  eclipses,  the  last  of  which 
was  observed  at  Babylon,  about  367  years  before  Christ. 
The  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Chaldeans,  however, 
is  more  unequivocally  marked  in  their  luni-solar  periods, 
which  must  have  been  deduced  from  a  great  number  of 
accurate  observations.  Their  period  of  eclipses,  which 
they  called  Saros,  consisting  of  223  lunations,  or  6585 
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days^  8  hours^  at  the  end  of  which^  the  moon  returned 
to  the  very  same  position^  with  regard  to  the  sun^  and 
to  her  own  node^  and  perigee.  The  eclipses^  therefore^ 
which  were  observed  during  one  period^  enabled  them 
to  predict  those  which  were  to  take  place  in  the  period 
that  succeeded^  and  all  the  other  phenomena  which  re« 
suited  from  the  combined  motions  of  the  two  luminaries. 
The  accurate  tables  of  Delambre  and  Mason  make  this 
period  6585  days,  7  hours^  42  minutes^  and  31  seconds, 
so  that  the  error  of  the  Chaldean  astronomers  amounted 
only  to  17  minutes  and  31  seconds.  The  Chaldeans,  if 
we  trust  to  the  authority  of  Albategnius,  made  the  si- 
dereal  year  365  days,  6  hours,  and  11  minutes ;  and  it 
appears,  from  their  luni-solar  periods,  that  their  tropical 
year  was  365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  and  30  seconds. 
Hence  we  have  great  reason  to  believe  that  they  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noctial points ;  a  fact  which  they  might  easily  have  de- 
duced from  the  heliacal  rising  and  setting  of  the  fixed 
stars.  Aristotle  informs  us,  that  the  occultations  of  the 
planets  and  stars  by  the  moon  had  been  frequently  ob- 
served by  the  Chaldeans ;  and  we  learn  from  Diodorus, 
thtt  lltey  considered  die  enmets  as  sul^ect  to  the  same 
laws  with  the  planetary  bodies,  but  revolving  in  orbits 
which  receded  to  a  greater  distance  from  tlfe  earth. 
From  the  occultations  of  the  stars,  they  conjectured  that 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  were  caused  by  the  interposition 
of  the  moon ;  but,  though  they  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
quamted  with  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  they  were  ig- 
norant of  the  cause  of  lunar  eclipses.  Ptolomy  mentions 
an  observation  upon  Saturn,  which  was  made  about  the 
year  before  Christ,  228,  the  only  one  upon  the  planets 
which  history  has  recorded ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Chaldeans  were  acquainted  with  the 
periods  of  all  the  planets,  and  regarded  the  moon  as  the 
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unaUest  of  die  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  nearest  to  the 
earth.  So  much  then  for  the  discoveries  that  are  said 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Chaldeans. — It  is  difficult  to 
determine,  with  any  degree  of  probability,  whether  astro- 
nomy was  first  cultivated  in  Egypt  or  Chaldea.  The 
Egyptians,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertios,  maintained 
that  48,853  years  elapsed  between  the  time  of  Vulcan 
and  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  that,  during  that  period, 
they  had  observed  373  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  832  of 
the  moon,  lliese  numbers  represent  pretty  nearly  the 
proportion  between  the  eclipses  at  the  two  luminaries, 
and  though  fewer  than  what  really  happened,  they  were 
those  <(^ich  had  been  particubrly  noticed,  and  therefore 
recorded  by  the  Egyptians.  From  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sinus,  the  Egyptians  ascertained  the  length  of  their 
year  to  be  365  J  days  j  and  hence  they  discovered  the 
Sothic  or  Canicular  period  of  1460  years,  at  the  end  of 
^R^ch  the  mmiths  and  festivals  of  their  civil  year  of  365 
days  returned  to  the  same  seasons.  According  to  Ma- 
crobios,  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  revo- 
lution of  Mercury  and  Venus  round  the  sun,  and  the 
mier  which  the  planets  held  in  the  systoai  and  hence 
it  is  probable  tbat  Diadoras  fiicuibs  is  correct  in  4&. 
serting  that  they  were  also  acquainted  with  the  stations 
«nd  retrogradations  of  the  planets.  Phenomena  so 
striking  as  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  could  not  fiiil  to 
excite  the  attention  of  this  intelligent  people.  Conon, 
the  friend  of  Archimedes,  collected  many  eclipses  of  the 
sun,  that  had  been  observed  by  the  Egyptians ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  they  employed  formula  re- 
semblbg  those  of  the  Indians  and  Siamese,  for  com- 
puting their  celestial  phenomena.  Thales  appears  to 
have  received  from  the  Egyptians  his  method  of  pre- 
dicting an  eclipse  of  the  sun;  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
asserts  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  earth  had  a  spherical 
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form^  and  that  the  moon  was  eclipsed  by  plunging  into 
its  shadow. 

These  facts^  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia^*  clearly  prove  the  great  progress 
which  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  had  made  in  as- 
tronomy :  and  serve  to  show  what  may  have  been  the 
probable  state  of  that  science  also  among  the  Jews.  One 
thing  they  clearly  indicate^  viz.  the  source  from  whence 
Pythagoras  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  solar  system^ 
which  he  communicated  to  the  *world  about  500  years 
before  Christ ;  and  which  consisted  in  placing  the  sua 
in  the  centre^  and  making  all  the  planets  to  revolve 
round  it  in  elliptical  orbits.^     Neither  Greece  nor 
Itome^  however^  were  prepared  to  receive  this  theory  of 
Pythagoras ;  and  it  was  accordingly  superseded  by  one 
diametrically  opposite^  which  was  broached  by  Ptolemy^ 
a  native  of  Egypt^  and  author  of  that  geography  which 
bears  his  name^  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  150.     His 
system^  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ptolemaic^ 
placed  the  earth  in  the  centre^  and  made  the  sun^  moon^ 
and  all  the  planets  to  revolve  around  .it^  and^  strange  to . 
say^  was    universally  believed    and  adopted  by  the 
le«0ied  for  upwards  14QD  years.    But  error  in  the  end 
gave  place  to  truth ;  and  Copernicus^  by  reviving,  in 
the  16th  century,  the  long  despised  theory  of  Pytha- 
goras, has  afforded  to  philosophers  the  opportunity  of 
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^  The  school  of  Pythagoras  was  no  stranger  to  that  declination  of  the 
earth's  axis  from  a  perpendicular  to  its  otbit^  on  which  the  seasons  depend. 

Thus  ^hilolaiis  thoogfat  >ivsi<tf^  sr^ifi^ifdM  irifi<ro  mf»  mTc  mmMcx*^  that 
the  earth  was  carried  round  the  fire,  or  sun,  in  an  oblique  circle.  (Plutarch 
De.  Plac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  13.)  And  Aristarchus  taught  that  the  hearen  was  im- 
rooTeable»  i^iX«T<n^9iflU  ii  utihtkofit  sincxit  tw  ym,  ifM  wu  m^  tw  mUn  «{eM 
4tmfifni9f  but  that  the  earth  moved  in  an  oblique  circle,  revolving  at  the  same 
time  round  its  own  axis.  (Plutarch  De  facie  in  Orbe  Lunae,  torn.  ii.  p.  933.) 
This  declination  of  the  earth^s  axis,  on  which  the  seasons  depend,  is  now 
known  to  be  23i  d^rees; 
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demonstratiii^  by  numberless  proofed  the  falsity  of  the 
one,  and  the  truth  of  the  other.  Assuming^  then^  this 
position^  that  the  system  of  Pythagoras^  and  afterwards 
of  CapemieuSy  is  the  true  system  of  the  universe^  I  may 
observe^  that  its  simplicity  and  truth  recommend  it  ir- 
resistibly to  every  discerning  mind :  for  the  sun  is  de- 
m<mstratiyely  proved  to  be  far  larger  than  any  of  .the 
planets;  and  it  is  surely  more  natural  that  the  less 
should  revolve  round  the  greater^  than  that  the  greater 
should  revolve  round  the  less.  Besides^  common  sense 
tells  us^  that  the  scheme  which  is  simple  should  certainly 
be  preferred  to  that  which  is  intricate.  Now^  the  Py- 
thagorean or  Copemican  system  is  infinitely  more  simple 
than  the  Ptolemaic ;  and  all  the  motions  of  the  sun^ 
moon^  and  planets^  which  by  the  one  are  intricate  and 
unnatural^  are  by  the  other  easily  explained;  philo- 
sophers having  shown  that  the  planetary  motions  are  so 
r^ulated^  that  the  squares  of  the  times^  in  which  the 
{danetB  revolve  round  the  sun^  are  always  proportional 
to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  that  body :  a 
Uct  which  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  system  of 
Copernicus^  but  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Ptolemy. 
—As  for  those  singular  cases  mentioned  in  Joshua  x.  12; 
13.  2  Kings  xx.  10.  Isaiah  xxxviii.  8^  of  the  sun  standing 
still  at  the  command  of  Joshua^  and  the  shadow  of  the 
sun  going  back  ten  degrees  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz ;  these 
form  no  objection  to  the  foregoing  reasoning.  For  it 
was  certainly  more  natural  that  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  earth;  as  a  single  body^  should  stand  still;  and  return 
backwards;  than  that  the  whole  solar  system  should  be 
arrested.  And  as  for  the  dial  of  Ahaz;  if  the  effect 
oauld  be  produced  by  an  increased  refraction  of  the  sun's 
rayS;  in  passbg  through  our  atmosphere;  as  many  phi- 
losophers have  thought;  there  was  then  no  occasion  for 
the  earth  or  sun  returning  at  all. 
Vol.  n.  F 
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The  Jewish  historiaii  Josephus*  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  was  accelerated  at 
first  as  much  forward  as  it  was  made  to  go  backwards 
afterwards;  and  so  the  day  was  neither  longer  nor 
shorter  than  usual ;  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  agrees 
best  with  astronomy,  whose  eclipses  prior  to  that  mira- 
cle were  observed  at  the  same  times  of  the  day,  as  if  it 
had  never  happened.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  his  in- 
terpretation, that  it  was  seen  or  heard  of  at  Babylon ; 
for  this  remarkable  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  forward 
and  backward  might  either  have  been  noticed  by  these 
accurate  observers,  or  told  them  as  a  remarkable  occur- 
rence :  since  we  find  that  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Hezekiah,  not  only  to  inquire  after  his  health,  but  con- 
cerning, the  wonder  that  had  happened  in  the  land.^ 
The  words  of  Josephus  are,  ^^  He  desired  that  he  (viz. 
Isaiah)  would  make  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  which  had 
already  gone  down  ten  steps  in  his  house,  to  return 
again  to  the  same  place,  and  to  make  it  as  it  was  be- 
fore.^'** 

But  let  us  now  attend  particularly  to  the  incidental 
notices  we  have  in  Scripture  of  some  of  those  stars  and 
constellations,  which,  in  every  age,  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  men.  They  are  no  exact  criterion  of  the  state 
of  astronomical  knowledge  among  that  singular  people ; 
but  they  will  tend  to  illustrate  those  passages  where 
they  are  to  be  found.  There  are  two  places  in  Job,  and 
one  in  Amos,  where  we  have  several  of  them  mentioned. 
Thus,  in  Job  ix.  9,  it  is  said,  that  God  ^^  made  Arcturos, 
Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the  south.'' 
In  Job  xxxviii.  31,  32,  Jehovah,  in  order  to  humble  Job, 
asketh  him  if  he  could  ^^  bind  the  sweet  influences  of 
the  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  P  if  he  could 

•  Anti<|.  X.  2.      ^2  Cbron.  zzxii.  31.     « Wlu«ton't  TnnsUtion  and  Notr. 
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bring  forth  Mazsaroth  in  his  season,  or  guide  Arcturus 
with  his  SODS  ?'^  And  the  prophet  Amos  enjoins  it  upon 
Israel,  to  leave  the  ealves  which  Jeroboam  had  made, 
and  ^^  seek  him  who  made  the  seven  stars,  and  Orion*^' 
Here,  then,  we  have  Arcturus  with  his  sons,  Orion,  the 
Pleiades,  or  seven  stars,  the  chambers  of  the  soutii,  and 
Mazzaroth;  all  of  which  deserve  our  attention*  Let 
us  examine  them  in  their  order. 

Jirctuma  is  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the 
eonstellation  Arcto-phylax,  or  Bootes.  The  word  is 
formed  ofoficJog,  a  bear,  and  8pa,  thetail ;  because  it  is 
ntuated  near  the  tail  of  the  Ursa  Major  or  Great  Bear* 
This  star  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Virgil,  as  well  as  by  Job.  Mr.  Homsby  concludes, 
that  Arcturus  is  the  nearest  fixed  star  to  our  system  that 
is  visible  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  because  the  va- 
riation of  its  place,  in  consequence  of  a  proper  motion 
of  its  own,  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  stars.  And  by  comparing  a  variety  of  observa- 
tions respecting  both  the  quantity  and  direction  of  the 
motion  of  this  star,  he  infers  that  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  decreases  at  the  rate  of  58''  in  a  hundred  years: 
a  quantity  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  mean 
computation  framed  by  Euler  and  De  la  Lande,  on  the 
principles  of  attraction.*  The  original  word  fw  Arc* 
turns  in  Job  ix.  9,  is  e^jf  Qsh^  and  in  Job  xxxviii*  32,  it 
is  tff^y  Oish;  which  Mons.  De  Goguet  derives  from 
Vf\3f  Omh,  signifying,  in  the  Hebrew,  <^to  gather 
together  or  assemble,''  and  in  the  Arabic,  ^<  to  make  a 
circuit,"  both  of  which  he  explains,  not  of  Arcturus  in 
the  constellation  Bootes,  but  of  the  Ursa  Major,  or  Great 
Bear,  which,  being  composed  of  seven  stars  in  the  form 
of  a  plough,  may  be  said  to  be  <^  a  gathering  together,'' 


•  Fttth.EiiGycl.  in  Yeib. 
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iif  star^  whose  circuit  round  the  pole  every 
^fClA  is  a  matter  of  common  observation/  It  was  by 
lMkii|^  upwards^  in  a  line  from  the  two  stars  which 
fl^  tlie  handles  of  the  plough^  that  the  ancient  sailors 
IbMMl  the  pole  star^  by  which  they  were  guided  in  their 
voyages  before  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass. 

The  second  mentioned  constellation  is  Oriariy  one  of 
tliose  in  the  southern  hemisphere^  and  near  the  foot  of 
Tkonis^  or  the  Bull.  It  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
stars  in  the  form  of  a  man,  holding  a  sword  or  club  in 
hb  hand ;  the  brightest  of  which  are  the  three  equi-dis- 
tant  stars  in  his  belt;  called,  by  the  vulgar,  the  king's 
measuring  rod,  and  the  other  three  stars  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, at  half  the  distance  from  each  other,  which 
form  his  sword.  This  constellation  rises  about  the  ninth 
day  of  March,  and  sets  about  the  21st  of  June ;  and  as 
its  rising  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  accompanied 
with  rains  and  storms,  it  has  the  epithet  of  ^^  aquosus'' 
given  it  by  Virgil.  The  original  word  in  Job  ix.  9. 
xxxviii.  31.  Amos  v.  8.  is  S^D3  cesil,  which  signifies 
^^cold;''  and  De  Goguet^  supposes  that,  instead  of 
Orion,  it  must  have  meant  the  constellation  Scorpio, 
which  introduced  winter  in  the  days  of  Job.  According 
to  this  explanation,  the  words  in  Job  xxxviii.  31,  will 
run  thus  :  Canst  thou  loose  the  bands  of  Orion,  Cesil^ 
or  Scorpio  ?  Canst  thou  dissolve  the  icy  chains  by  which 
the  earth  is  held  when  that  constellation  appears  ?  Art 
thou  able  to  convert  the  cold  of  winter  into  the  heat  of 
summer  ? 

The  third  cluster  of  stars  mentioned  in  Job  and  Amos 
are  the  Pleiades,  or  S^en  stars  in  the  neck  of  the  con- 
stellation Taurus,  or  the  Bull.  They  derive  their  name 
from  TC^iQ,  navigo,  as  being  terrible  to  mariners,  by 

« Origio  of  Lawsy  vol.  i.  Dissert.  3.  ^  Ibid. 
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reason  of  the  rains  and  storms  that  frequently  rise  \ 
them.  The  Latins  called  them  ver^Kn,  from  ver, 
spriog>  because  of  their  rising  about  the  time  of 
vernal  equinox*  The  original  word  in  Job  ix.  9.  xxx 
31^  is  n0^3  Cimey  or  '^  heat,''  and  is  consequently 
opposite  of  Cesilf  or  ^^cold,''  already  considei 
Hence,  when  Job  says,  ch.  xxxviii.  31 ,  ^<  Canst  t 
bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades  ?''  the  meai 
is,  Canst  thou  prevent  the  constellation  Ciim  from 
pelling  the  cold  and  covering  the  earth  with  flowers 
fruits?  It  is  evident,  therefore,  as  De  Goguet  thinks,*  t 
Cime  means  the  Pleiades,  which  in  Job's  time  introdu 
spring  :  and  in  Dissert.  2d.  he  has  endeavoured  to  si 
that  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  such  as  to  m 
it  probable  that  this  was  the  case.  In  the  prophec 
Amos,  the  power  of  God  is  mentioned  as  a  reason  ^ 
Aey  should  depend  upon  him.  ^^  Seek  him  who  m 
nD^3  Cime,  the  cold,  Pleiades  or  seven  stars^ 
^^02  Cesilf  the  Heat,  or  Orion," — ^him  who  rules  o 
the  various  seasons.  In  Josephus^  we  read,  that 
Jews,  when  besieged  by  Antiochus,  and  in  great  ¥ 
of  water,  were  relieved  ^^  by  a  copious  shower  of  r 
which  fell  at  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,"  the  heli 
setting  of  which,  in  the  days  of  Antiochus,  is  compi 
by  Whiston,  in  a  note  on  the  place,  to  have  been  in 
springs  about  February.  And  this,  with  an  eclips 
the  moon,  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Herod,'  and  an 
lusion  to  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  happened  about 
time  of  Julius  Cesar's  death,  are  the  only  astronom 
characters  of  time  that  we  meet  with  in  Josephos.' 
The  Chambers  of  the  Southy  in  Job  ix.  9,  are 

•  Vol.  L  Dissert.  3.  ^  Antiq.  xii 

«  Thirteenth  of  March,  Julisn  period  4710,  in  the  fourth  year  be 
Christ,  according  to  Whiston. 
'  Antiq.  ziT.  10.  xrli.  6. 
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posed  to  the  northern  constellations ;  and  because  they 
do  not  appear  at  all  in  our  hemisphere^  or  but  for  a  very 
short  time^  they  are  called  by  this  name  to  indicate 
that^  with  respect  to  us^  they  are  in  a  secret  or  con- 
cealed place.* 

As  for  Mazzaroth,  tyntQy  or  Mtzeruthj  De  Goguet^ 
understands  it  to  mean  the  signs  of  the  zodiilc  which  ap- 
pear successively  above  the  horizon.  Accordingly  the 
words  in  Job  xxxviii^  32^  ^^  Canst  thou  bring  forth 
Mazzaroth  in  his  season  f^  will  mean^  Canst  thou  bring 
forth  each  of  the  twelve  constellations  in  the  zodiac  in 
their  successive  months>  so  as  to  produce  thdr  attendant- 
diversity  in  the  seasons  ? 

Such  is  the  common  explanation  of  the  several  con- 
stellations mentioned  in  scripture ;  but  Parkhurst  trans- 
lates them  differently ;  for  he  makes  Cesil  the  heat  of 
an  eastern  mornings  and  Cime  the  cold  of  an  eastern 
night :  which  are  commonly  antipodes  to  each  other. 
EUs  explanation^  indeed^  of  the  whole  passages  in  Job 
and  Amos^  which  we  have  been  considering,  is  different 
from  what  i^  commonly  assigned  them.  Thus  his 
translation  of  Job  ix.  9,  is,  ^^  which  maketh  tffy  Oshy  the 
blight,  '^^Dd  Cesil  the  cold,  and  nOO  Cime  the  genial 
warmth,  and  the  chambers  or  thick  clouds  of  the  south.'' 
His  translation  of  Job  xxxviii.  31,  32,  is,  ^^  Canst  thou 
bind  up  the  delicacies  of  rT0^3  Cime^  the  genial  warmth, 
or  loose  the  bands  or  contractions  of  TD3  Cesil^  the 
cold  ?  Canst  thou  bring  ni^tO  Mezeruth,  the  poisonous 
corrupting  wind,  called  Sam,  or  Samiel,  in  his  season  ? 
Or  canst  thou  guide  tt^]^  0«A,  the  blight,  with  his  sons?" 
— meaning  the  insects  it  produces  on  diseased  plants. 
And  his  translation  of  Amos  v.  8,  is,  ^^  who  maketh  HDO 
Cime,  the  heat,  7*D3  Cesil  the  cold  ?"  In  short,  his 

*  De  Goguet^  Dissert.  S.  ^  Ibid. 
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idea  is^  that  the  verses  in  question  do  not  refer  to  the 
constellations^  but  to  the  effSects  of  heat  and  cold^.  blight 
and  the  Samiel^  oi\  the  productions  of  the  earth.* 

The  only  planet  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  Lucifer y 
or  the  morning  star^  which  means  Venos^  when  seen  in 
die  mornings  before  sun-rise ;  as  Vesper^  or  the  evening 
star^  means  Venus^  when  seen  in  the  evenings  after  sun- 
set This  is  the  most  brilliant  of  the  planets^  always  ac« 
companies  the  sun^  never  receding  farther  from  him 
than  45  degrees^  and  becomings  as  she  is  on  the  east  or 
west  side^  alternately  the  evening  or  morning  star. 
Hesiod  and  Horner^  like  the  Sacred  Scriptures^  make 
mention  only  of  this  planet ;  not  so  much  because  the 
others  were  unknown,  as  because  its  brilliancy  afforded 
them  the  best  subject  of  comparison  :  for  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  five  planets^  Mercury^  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  being  so  conspicuous,  have  been 
known  under  different  names  from  immemorial  time. 
Pliny  speaks  of  them  very  explicitly  in  the  passage 
quoted  below^^  where  by  Lucifer  is  understood  Venus, 
when  seen  in  the  morning  before  sun«rise ;  and  by  Ves- 
per, the  same  planet  seen  in  the  evening  after  sun-set 
The  Hesperus  and  Phosphorus  of  the  Greeks,  or  evening 
and  morning  star,  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  different ; 
and  the  discovery  that  they  were  the  same  has  been  as- 
cribed to  Pythagoras.^  If  he  acquired  that  informatbn 
while  travelling  in  the  East,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the 
learned  among  the  Jews  would  be  ignorant  of  it 

Whilst  treating  of  subjects  connected  with  astronomy, 
it  is  natural  to  notice  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  hap- 


•  Lez.in.Vctb. 

h  Sititf  qoidem  dque  color  eit:  Saturno  caiidklus»  Jori  clarus,  Marti 
^gneusy  Liucifero  candens,  Vesperi  refolgens.  Mercuric  radians.  SoU  cikm 
oritur  ardena,  poatei^  radians.    (Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  16.) 

«  Playfur'fl  OotUoet  of  Kat.  HiiL  Art.  Astrononiy,  No.  153»  154. 
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pened  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  deaths  and  was  ex- 
traordinary for  several  reasons.  In  the  1st  place^  all 
eclipses  of  the  sun  happen  at  the  new  moon ;  but  this  at 
the  full^  when  the  passover  was  celebrated.  And  2dly^ 
The  eclipse  at  our  Saviour's  death  lasted  three  hours^ 
or  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour^  meaning  from  mid- 
day till  three  in  the  afternoon ;  whereas  no  ordinary 
solar  eclipse  can  occasion  total  daricness  over  any  place 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes ;  because  the  eclipse  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  body  of  the  moon  being  in  a  strait  line 
between  that  place  and  the  sun  ;  and  the  body  of  the 
sun  is  so  much  larger  than  that  of  the  moon^  that  the 
shadow  of  the  noon  cannot  occasion  a  total  darkness  on 
any  •  one  place  for  any  length  of  time.  In  both  these 
respectS;  therefore^  that  eclipse  was  extraordinary.  But 
it  may  still  be  asked^  how  that  eclipse  or  darkness  was 
produced?  Was  it  really  by  the  interposition  of  the 
moon  between  the  sun  and  the  earthy  or  by  some  other 
cause  ?  Let  us  suppose  it  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
moon^  and  see  what  follows.  When  the  sun  was  directly 
souths  at  the  sixth  hour^  or  12  o'clock^  at  Jerusalem^ 
the  moon^  as  being  full^  must  have  been  directly  north. 
In  order^  therefore^  to  obscure  the  sun^  she  must  have 
returned  from  norths  by  west^  to  south ;  or^  in  other 
words^  she  must  have  traversed  the  half  of  her  orbit ; 
and  when  in  the  souths  the  sun  could  not  have  been  ob- 
scured for  three  hours  together^  or  from  the  sixth  till 
the  ninth  hour^  unless  she  had  travelled  along  with  him 
all  that  time.  But  after  the  eclipse  was  ended^  what 
was  farther  to  happen?  Nothing  less  than  that  the  moon 
was  ^ain  to  outstrip  the  su%  and  in  three  hours  more 
to  hasten  through  west  and  north  towards  the  east^  that 
she  might  appear  there^  as  in  her  ordinary  place^  at  the 
twelfth  hour.  Here  are  so  many  difficulties^  that  a  ra- 
tional inquirer  will  discard  the  idea  of  the  moon  being 
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the  cause  of  the  darimess^  and  ascribe  it  to  the  imme* 
diate  agency  of  God  in  darkening  the  atmosphere^  that 
iwhibt  thou^tless  men  beheld  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
with  indifference^  nature  herself  might  pot  on  mourning. 
Nor  was  this  darkness  confined  to  Judea^  for  we  read  ai 
a  heathen  philosopher^  in  a^tant  land^  who  on  seeing 
i^  and  knowing  that  it  could  not  be  occasioned  by  an 
eclipse^  exclaimed^  ^^  Either  the  God  of  nature  suffers^ 
or  the  frame  of  the  worid  is  dissolving.^'  I  shall  con- 
clude die  article  with  an  extract  from  the  TVacU  of  Mr. 
James  Fergusson^*  well  known  for  his  popular  writings 
on  various  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy.  ^^  I  find  by 
calculation/'  says  he^  ^^  that  the  only  pasBover  full  moon^ 
which  fell  on  a  Friday  from  the  twentieth  year  after  our 
Saviour's  birth  to  the  fordeth,  was  in  the  4764th  year 
of  the  Julian  period^  which  i  was  the  thirty-third  year  of 
his  age^  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  next 
after  that  of  his  birth|  according  to  the  vulgar  sra;  and 
the  said  passover  full  moon  was  on  the  third  day  of 
April.  Phlegon  informs  us^  that  in  the  202d  Olympiad^ 
or  4764th  year  of  the  Julian  period^  there  was  an  eclipse 
the  same  as  this  mentioned  here^  which  could  b«ao  pther 
1 1  than  this ;  for  an  ordinary  one  never  totally  hides  the 

sun  from  any  one  part  of  the  earth  above  four  minutes. 
Besides^  it  must  have  been  miraculous^  because  no  eclipse 
ever  happens  at  full  moon^  it  being  at  that  time  in  the 
opposite  side  of  the  heaved."  One  is  pleased  to  hear 
the  s^itiments  of  a  person  so  well  qualified  to  judge. 

•  l\  193. 
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LAWS  OF  THE  JEWS,  AND  THEIR  SANCTIONS. 

1  HE  laws  of  the  Jews  are  of  three  kinds^  the  Morale 
Ceremonial,  and  Judical ;  and  they  claim  our  attention 
on  account  of  their  intrinsic  worth,  great  antiquity,  and 
divine  authority.  Let  us  then  attend  to  them  in  suc- 
cession. * 

SECT.  L 

7%e  Moral  Law. 

Ckariy  revealed  to  our  first  parents;  became  obscured  througli  the  preraleiiee 
of  sin ;  was  promul^ted  anew  from  Moimt  Sinai. 

The  Moral  law  is  contained  in  the  ten  command- 
ments, which  are  a  summary  of  that  law  of  nature 
which  was  written  originally  on  the  heart  of  our  first 
parents.  It  was  then  clear  and  distinct,  and  capable  of 
being  observed  by  them  had  they  remained  in  their  tstate 
of  innocence.  But  their  apostacy  obscured  it,  and  it 
became  less  and  less  legible  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
their  posterity;  till,  at  the  flood,  all  flesh  had  corrupted 
their  way,  and  the  imaginations  of  their  hearts  were 
only  evil  continually.  It  was  then  that  God  appeared  in 
a  visible  manner  to  punish  the  universal  depravity,  and 
place  the  subsequent  generations  of  men  in  more  favour- 
able circumstances.  He  saw  that  the  rays  of  knowledge 
had  diverged  so  much,  and  become  so  &int,  that  they 
were  incapable  of  guiding  men  in  the  way  of  duty.  The 
light  of  prophecy,  indeed,  had  been  gathering  strength 
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afftong  the  few  who  were  favoured  of  the  Lord ;  but  the 
light  of  the  moral  law  had  become  completely  darkened 
among  the  multitude^  through  the  ignorance  and  cor- 
raption  that  were  in  them.  Their  fate  was  therefore 
fixed.  An  universal  deluge  destroyed  those  who  were 
too  wicked  to  refwm ;  and  from  Noah  and  his  family^ 
as  from  a  new  centre^  proceeded  the  generations  of  men^ 
the  chain  of  prophecy^  and  the  republication  of  religion. 
But  Noah  and  his  family  stood  in  very  different  circum- 
stances from  our  first  progenitor.  He  himself  was  in- 
deed perfect  in  his  generations^  and  set  a  comparatively 
perfect  example  of  piety  to  the  generations  before  and 
after  the  floods  but  it  was  neither  as  the  federal  head  of 
his  posterity^  nor  free  from  glaring  inconsistency.  He^ 
who  had  been  firm  as  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt 
and  degenerate  age^  fell  in  solitude^  and  was  guilty  both 
of  drunkenness  and  incest  j  and  his  family  but  too  soon 
showed  the  revival  of  those  vices  which  had  been  fiEttal 
to  the  antediluvians.  We  need  not  trace  minutely  the 
progress  of  iniquity  between  the  times  of  Noah  and  the 
^ving  of  the  law  j  but  every  one^  in  the  least  conver- 
sant with  the  subject^  wiO  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that^ 
whatever  progress  the  nations  made  in  science  and  the 
arts^  they  made  none  in  religion  and  morals.  Having 
left  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God^  they 
created  to  themselves  numberless  local  deities.  The 
fight  of  revelation  accordingly  became  again  obscured : 
and^  though  the  chain  of  prophecy  had  acquired  strength 
by  new  revelations  after  the  floods  which  served  to  con- 
firm the  faith  of  the  pious^  the  duties  that  mankind 
owed  to  God  and  their  neighbour  were  generally  ne- 
glected. Insomuch^  that  when  the  Israelites  left  £gypt^ 
the  state  before  the  flood  had  nearly  returned ;  dark- 
ness had  covered  the  earthy  and  gross  darkness  the  peo- 
ple^  so  that  it  became  the  divine  Majesty  to  appear 
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anew^  and  show  that  there  was  a  God  who  ruled  m  the 
earth.  Hence  those  signs  which  he  performed  in 
Egypty  and  mighty  works  in  the  field  of  Zoan^  where 
he  vanquished  the  pretended  deities  of  the  heathen; 
brought  his  people  from  thence  with  a  strong  hand  and 
outstretched  arm ;  led  them  triumphantly  by  a  pillar  of 
fire  and  of  cloud;  divided  the  Red  Sea;  completely 
discomfited  their  enemies^  and  carried  them  into  the 
wilderness  to  receive  a  new  system  of  instruction^  and 
place  them  as  a  lamp  to  ^ve  light  to  the  nations.  There 
God  appeared  in  a  visible  manner ;  delivered  in  awful 
majesty^  and  with  an  audible  voice>  frpm  the  top  of 
Mount  Sinai^  the  ten  commandments ;  wrote  them  with 
his  own  finger  on  two  tables  of  stone^*  and  ordered  them 
to  be  kept  as  a  sacred  deposit  Thus  was  God  pleased 
to  g^ve  to  man  a  more  sure  directory  for  duty  than  that 
of  tradition^  which^  at  best^  was  uncertain^  even  when 
aided  by  the  general  longevity  of  the  patriarchs^  and 
visible  appearances  of  the  divine  Majesty ;  and  was 
then  become  doubly  so^  by  the  contracted  limits  of  hu« 
man  life.  On  the  written  word^  therefore^  were  they 
called  to  depend ;  to  the  law  and  the  testimony  were 
they  bound  to  resort — ^It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  different  precepts  in  the  decalogue^  since  they 
are  generally  known ;  but  we  ought  to  notice  the  very 
great  importance  in  which  these  precepts  were  held  by 
Jehovah,  since  they  were  selected  by  him^  and  delivered 
in  so  public  and  solemn  a  manner.  Indeed^  when 
rightly  explained^  in  connection  with  the  principles 
from  which  they  proceed^  they  are  a  summary  of  every 
religious  and  moral  duty.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten^ 
that  they  are  universally  and  perpetually  binding ;  for^ 

•  Orpheus  seeniB  to  have  hntd  of  theses  for»  in  the  first  of  theFngmenta 
ascribed  to  biin>  and  entltM  Ht^i  OaM^f  heeallsthem  ArAM«3w^|M«r,  v.  33s  34. 
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although  our  Saviour  came  to  abolish  the  ceremonial 
and  judicial  laws^  he  came  to  confirm  and  fulfil  that 
which  18  moral. 


SECT.  U. 

The  Ceremonial  Law* 

Ift  Taught  ilie  Jews  the  kftding  doctriiiet  of  religioa  in  a  teoBible  and  impfet- 
ihe  mauicr.  dl  Served  to  iHCitwe  tbem  from  idolatry— bj  Temoring  that 
igiiomoe  of  God  which  introdiiced  it— hjr  gnriag  them  a  f uU  and  perfisct 
ritual  of  thdr  own— hy  appointing  certun  omiIcb  to  distinguish  them  from 
idQlator»-4)7  restricting  most  of  their  rites  to  particular  places^  persons, 
sad  times  by  prshibitiog  too  liuniliar  an  intercourse  with  the  heathen  na- 
tions  and  by  the  positive  piuhibitioii  of  every  idolatrous  nte.  Here  the  sm« 
gular  laws  of  the  Jews  explained,  such  as  sacrificing  to  deyils»  making  the 
children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  using  divination,  observii^  times, 
eating  with,  or  at  the  blood,  seedung  a  kid  in  its  mothec's  nulk,  roumUqg 
the  comers  of  their  heads,  and  marrisf  the  comers  of  their  beards,  making 
cottings  in  their  fiesh  for  the  dead,  confounding  the  distinctive  dresses  of 
the  sexes,  sowing  their  fields  with  divers  seeds,  plowing  with  an  ox  and  an 
ass  together,  allowing  cattle  of  different  kinds  to  gender,  using  garments  of 
linen  and  wooUen,  coodemniag  eunuchism,  bringing  the  hire  of  a  whose,  or 
the  price  of  a  dog,  to  the  house  or  the  Lord.  3d.  The  ceremonial  law  served 
to  piepare  their  minds  for  a  brighter  dispensation.  Beaaons  assigned  Ifar  its 
comparative  obicurhy.  The  gradual  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  law. 

Some  writers  on  Jewish  antiquities  have  thought  that 
the  ceremonial  laws  were  merely  arbitrary^  and  that 
the  reasons  of  them  were  only  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
will  of  God^  which  he  has  not  chosen  to  reveal ;  making 
them  thereby  to  differ  essentially  from  the  Christian  in- 
stitutions^ which  are  said  to  be  ^oyixov  yahs^  rational 
milk^  and  %xf/mxv  ^a/tfeux^  a  rational  service.*  But  this 
is  surely  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God^  and  hurtful 
to  that  obedience  which  he  required.  A  more  natural 
reason  is  therefore  to  be  found  in  our  ignorance  of  his- 
tory^ and  of  the  relations  that  existed  between  the  Jews 
and  the  neighbouring  nations ;  nor  should  we  overlook 
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the  natural  language  in  which  laws  are  expressed, 
which  is  authoritative  and  absolute,  in  order  to  ^ve 
them  the  greater  weight,  and  prevent  those  cavils  which 
might  be  raised  against  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  law- 
^ver.  Yet,  the  study  of  the  ceremonial  law  is  pleasant, 
both  on  account  of  its  very  great  antiquity,  its  frequent 
reference  to  the  laws  of  neighbouring  nations,  its  suita- 
bleness to  the  state  of  the  Jews  to  whom  it  was  givep, 
and  its  utility  in  explaining  many  parts  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment, and  showing  us  die  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has 
made  his  people  free.  Let  us  attend  therefore  to  it 
particularly,  and  see  what  the  intention  of  Jehovah  was 
in  giving  it  to  the  Jews. 

There  are  three  ends  which  it  evidently  served.  It 
taught  the  leading  doctrines  of  religion  in  a  sensible  and 
impressive  manner  :  it  served  as  a  defence  against  ido- 
latry ;  and  prepared  their  minds  for  a  brighter  dis- 
pensation. 

It  was  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  ceremonial  law 
taught  the  Jews  the  leading  doctrines  of  religion  in  a 
sensible  and  impressive  manner.  Thus,  it  taught  the 
unity  of  God  by  having  only  one  presence ;  one  most 
holy  place  as  the  seat  of  that  presence ;  one  altar  at 
which  all  the  priests  were  to  minister,  and  all  the  sa- 
crifices to  be  offered  ;*  and  only  one  tabernacle  and  tem- 
ple consecrated  to  that  one  Jehovah,  the  creator  of  all 
things,  of  what  power  or  dignity  soever  they  were  con- 
ceived to  be. — And,  as  it  taught  the  unity  of  God,  so  it 
also  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  general  providence.  The 
throne  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple  was  only  the  figure 
of  his  throne  in  the  heavens ;  and  the  daily  saerificea, 
the  burnt  offerings  appointed  for  the  sabbaths  every 
week,  for  the  new  moons  every  month,  and  for  the  feast 
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of  tnimpetSy  m  the  first  day  of  the  civil  year^  were  all 
intended  to  impress  the  Israelites  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  superintending  care  of  God  at  all  times  and  in  all 
.places. — ^Nor  did  the  ceremonial  law  inculcate  a  general 
providence  only ;  it  also  taught  the  particular  interest 
which  Jehovah  took  in  the  works  of  his  hands  :  for  the 
whole  of  it  encouraged  every  Hebrew  to  ask  every 
blessing  from  Jehovah  as  their  God ;  and  to  fear  the  evils 
denounced  on  disobedience  as  inflicted  by  him.  Indeed^ 
every  sacrifice  and  offering  were  constant  evidences  of 
diis  truths  and  encouragements  to  this  hope  :  for  they 
taught  that^  while  God  superintended  the  general  affairs 
of  the  universe^  he  took  a  particular  interest  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Abraham.    The  Hebrew  worship  also  taught 
the  necessity  of  holiness  in  every  worshipper :  for^  if 
we  consider  the  directions  for  consecrating  the  tabernacle 
and  temple^  for  hallowing  the  sanctuary^  for  purifying 
and  consecrating  the  priests  and  Levites^  that  they  might 
be  hallowed  to  minister  before  Jehovahi  we  shall  easily 
observe  that  they  all  tau^t  holiness  to  the  Lord.    In- 
deed^ nothing  unholy  or  unclean  were  allowed  to  ap- 
proach the  presence^  till  cleansed  by  the  washings  and 
sacrifices  it  directed  ;  and  such  purity  in  lesser  matters 
inferred  a  holiness  of  a  higher  nature^  and  taught  the 
importance  of  being  holy  as  God  is  holy^  as  well  as  of 
being  holy  because  he  is  so.    Let  it  only  be  remarked 
farther  on  this  part  of  the  suliject^  that  the  ceremonial 
law  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments^ 
for  it  was  sanctioned  by  them.    The  Hebrew  law  con- 
nsted  of  three  parts^  the  morale  ceremonial^  and  judicial : 
the  two  last  of  which  were^  properly  speakings  the  law 
of  God  by  Moses ;  for  the  moral  law  was  given  together 
with  the  very  nature  of  man  at  his  first  creation.    Now 
the  ceremonial  and  judicial  laws  had  their  proper  sane- 
tiaa  in  temporal  rewards  and  punishments :   but  the 
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moral  law  had  from  the  beginning  its  sanction  in  fiiture 
rewards  and  punishments :  and  so  actually  had  them  at 
the  very  time  it  was  promulgated  from  Sinai^  and  on 
the  same  evidence  that  had  been  given  to  Adam^  Enochs 
Noah^  Abraham^  and  all  the  pious  patriarchs.  I  enter 
not  into  the  dispute  how  far  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  entered  into  the  design  of  the  Mosaical  law,  as  a 
eonstituent  part  of  that  constitution.  It  is  sufficient  for 
vs  at  present  to  know,  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  remain 
ignorant  of  these  future  rewards  and  punishments  under 
their  ritual ;  and  did  actually  believe  them  from  the 
common  principles  that  made  these  doctrines  the  faith 
of  their  forefathers,  and  the  belief  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Could  they  not  learn,  for  instance,  and  did 
they  not  infer  (as  Lowman  has  jusdy  observed  in  his 
Rationale  of  the  Jewish  Ritual,)  from  the  translation  of 
Enoch,  the  obedience  of  Noah,  and  fiiith  of  Abraham, 
that  God  is  a  rewarder  of  those  that  diligently  seek 
him  ?  When  God  appeared  to  Moses,  and  sent  him  to 
deliver  the  oppressed  Israelites,  he  revealed  himself 
under  this  title,  <^  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.''  But  these  were 
all  dead,  ai^d  had  not  received  the  promises,  and  yet 
God  makes  himself  known  by  the  name  of  their  God. 
If  the  Hebrews  therefore  believed  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  as  we  see  they  did,  and  if  they  believed  that  God 
was  the  rewarder  of  those  who  diligently  sought  him,  as 
they  accounted  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  to  have 
done,  without  receiving  the  promises,  might  they  not 
have  concluded,  that  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but 
of  the  living ;  and  that  he,  as  their  God,  who  had  pror 
mised  to  be  their  exceeding  great  reward,  would  give 
them  an  inheritance  in  his  heavenly  city,  and  crown 
them  with  immortality  in  that  better  country,  even  an 
heavenly,  which  they  so  ardently  sought  after  ?— Such 
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then  was  the  first  design  of  the  ceremonial  law.  It  taught 
the  Jews  the  leading  doctrines  of  religion  in  a  sensible 
^  and  impressive  manner;    confirming  thus^   what  the 

moral  law  had  said  concerning  the  unity  of  God^  a  ge- 
neral and  particular  providence^  the  necessity  of  holi- 
ness in  those  who  approach  him^  and  the  doctrine  of  re- 
wards and  punishments. 

A  second  use  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  to  preserve 
the  Israelites  from  idolatry  ;  and  this  it  did  in  various 
ways.  Ist^  By  removing  that  ignorance  of  God  which 
introduced  idolatry.  2dly^  By  giving  them  a  full  and 
perfect  ritual  of  their  own.  3dly^  By  appointing  certai^ 
public  marks  to  distinguish  them  from  idolaters.  4thlyy 
By  restricting  most  of  their  sacred  rites  to  particular 
places,  persons,  and  ^es.  5thly,  By  prohibiting  too 
fiuniliar  an  intercourse  wi A  the  heathen  nations.  And 
Gthly,  By  the  positive  prohibition  of  every  idolatrous 
rite«  In  illustrating  these  particulars  it  will  be  difficult 
to  keep  within  proper  limits ;  but  the  following  observa- 
tions are  suggested.  % 

It  was  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  ceremonial 
law  was  a  preservative  against  idolatry,  by  removing  the 
,  principles  that  supported  it ;  viz.  ignorance  of  the  true 

character  of  God,  and  ascription  of  divine  honours  to  in- 
ferior intelligences.  From  the  just  notions  it  gave  the 
Israelites  of  God  and  his  government,  it  taught  them 
that  all  other  gods  besides  him  were  false,  vain  idols, 
the  Works  of  men's  hands.  It  showed  that  those  beings 
whom  the  heathens  worshipped)  whether  the  higher  in- 
telligences, that  were  supposed  to  inhabit  the  sun^ 
moon,  and  stars,  or  the  dsmons  and  departed  souls  of 
heroes  and  other  great  men,  were  not  gods,  but  the 
creatures  of  the  one  Jehovah,  and  obedient  to  him.  It 
taught  that  God  was  the  fountain  of  all  these  mercies, 
and  that  he  alone  gave  rain  and  fruitful  seasons ;  and  by 

Vol.  II.  H 
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80  doing  it  prevented  them  from  falling  into  the  error  of 
inferior  intelligences^  as  the  guardians  and  benefactors 
of  mankind.  It  allowed  of  no  such  thing  as  inferior  di* 
vine  worship^  but  represented  God  as  a  jealous  God^ 
who  would  not  give  his  glory  to  another^  nor  his  praise 
to  graven  images.  In  these  ways^  then^  it  removed  the 
principles  which  served  to  support  the  practice  of  ido- 
latry.'— ^But  it  was  observed,  2dly,  that  it  preserved  the 
Israelites  fsom  idolatry,  by  giving  them  a  ritual  of  their 
own,  every  way  fitted  to  their  circumstances.  At  the  time 
it  was  promulgated,  they  were  in  such  circumstances  (the 
nations  around  them  having  all  sensible  objects  of  wor- 
ship,) that  if  it  had  not  then  pleased  God  to  appoint 
them  a  ritual,  and  by  that  to  make  them  a  separate  na- 
tion and  people,  it  seems  morally  impossible  to  have  kept 
them  from  idolatry ;  and  then  the  knowledge  and  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  must  have  been  lost  in  the  world. 
The  same  reasons  that  made  a  ritual  convenient,  and, 
in  their  circumstances,  even  necessary,  made  a  full 
ritual  as  convenient  and  necessary;  such  as  should 
reach  to  every  part  of  worship,  as  it  was  intended  to 
be  a  hedge  agdnst  idolatry  every  way.  The  number- 
less variety  of  ceremonies  has  often  been  remarked: 
many  regarding  the  presence  of  Jehovah ;  others  the  ta- 
bernacle and  temple ;  others  the  priests ;  others  the  sa- 
crifices, offerings,  and  proper  rites  of  each :  a  vast  va- 
riety were  directed  for  their  festivals,  purifications^ 
cleanness  of  food,  births^  marriages^  deaths,  mournings ; 
and,  to  a  superficial  observer,  all,  or  at  least  the  most  of 
them,  to  no  purpose.  But  let  him  reflect  on  the  conse- 
quences of  one  less  minute :  they  would  have  supplied  its 
defects  by  amendments  of  their  own,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing their  own  law,  would  have  borrowed  from  their 


*  Lowmui»  Bitionale  of  the  Jewish  Bitual. 
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neighbours  what  they  ima^ned  had  not  been  sufficiently 
provided  for  by  their  own  lawgiver.  Thus  the  law  would 
have  fidled  in  one  of  its  designs^  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  idolatry.  A  people  so  fond  of  ceremony  as  the  Jews 
were^  would  have  been  uneasy  and  impatient  without 
them.  When  they  saw  that  their  neighbours  had  rites 
for  every  occasion^  they  would  either  have  adopted  them 
for  their  own  use^  or  have  invented  others  of  their  own 
imagination^  of  equal  danger^  or  of  worse  consequence.^ 
— ^Another  circumstance  respecting  the  Hebrew  ritual 
was^  that  it  was  uniformly  held  out  as  preferable  to  every 
other.  From  their  long  abode  in  Egypt^  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive the  Jews  well  acquainted  and  even  fond  of  their 
ceremonies.  Their  reputation^  antiquity^  and  confirma- 
tion by  miracles^  would  all  add  some  weight  to  this  as- 
sertion. It  became^  therefore^  any  rule^  if  it  was  to  guard 
them  against  their  influence^  to  come  recommended  by 
a  higher  authority  than  the  considerations  of  antiquity^ 
the  use  of  the  wisest  people^  or  even  the  oracles  of 
dsmons.  Accordingly^  we  find  it  recommended  as  the 
law  of  Grod  himself^  and  given  to  them  as  his  peculiar 
people.  Hence  the  common  preface  to  each  of  its  laws ; 
^^  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses^  sayings  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  and  say  unto  them:''  and  hence  a 
proper  answer  to  the  objection  of  its  being  unbecoming 
the  wisdom  of  God  to  ratify^  in  so  solemn  a  manner^  a 
bare  system  of  rites  and  ceremonies.^ — ^Nor  should  we 
overlook  even  the  burdensome  nature  of  the  Jewish  ce* 
remonial^  as  a  mean  of  preserving  them  from  idolatry : 
for^  while  it  was  burdensome  by  the  number  of  its  pre- 
cepts^ extending  from  the  greatest  things  to  the  most 
minute ;  by  their  rigour  in  demanding  obedience  and 
punishing  disobedience ;  by  their  comparative  inutility^ 


•  l40winaxi»  ut  sopra.  ^  Ibid. 
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since  they  could  neither  obtain  the  pardon  of  moral  guilty 
nor  impart  virtue,  nor  procure  admittance  to  heaven ; 
by  their  expense,  since  they  demanded  all  the  first  bom 
of  animals,  the  tithes,  first  fruits,  and  much  trouble  in 
attending  feasts ;  by  the  constant  attention  they  required 
to  prevent  contracting  ceremonial  guilt,  and  the  expense 
of  removing  it ;  and  by  the  length  of  time  that  was  re- 
quisite before  they  could  be  distinctly  understood  and 
readily  acted  upon;  y6t  this  very  burdensomeness,  which 
attended  the  ceremonial  institute^  served  as  a  mean  to 
keep  them  from  idolatry :  for  they  could  never  forget 
that  it  was  imposed  by  the  Almighty  as  a  punishment 
for  their  making  and  worshipping  the  golden  calf;  and 
that,  to  the  conscientious  observer,  it  left  little  time  or 
inclination  for  searching  after  and  adopting  the  rites  of 
the  heathens.*  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  it  was 
strictly  enjoined  them  to  add  nothing  to  it,  nor  to  take 
any  thing  from  it  In  the  Hebrew  government,  the  sole 
authority  of  making  laws  was  in  Jehovah^  as  their  king. 
No  magistrate  therefore  in  that  government,  whether 
judge,  sanhedrin,  senate,  congregation  of  Israel,  or  popu- 
lar assembly,  either  separately  or  jointly,  had  power  to 
repeal  any  of  the  laws  enacted  by  Jehovah,  or  to  publish 
new  laws  in  his  name ;  the  doing  of  which  would  have 
been  to  make  laws  for  his  kingdom  without  his  authority.^ 
Hence .  the  true  reason  of  the  temporal  rewards  and 
punishments  which  were  attached  to  the  ceremonial  ri- 
tual. They  were  suited  to  the  rude  state  of  the  Jewish 
mind  after  a  long  period  of  bondage :  they  came  from 
God,  and  not  from  the  heathen  deities :  they  were  suited 
to  his  character  as  their  king  under  the  Theocracy. 
Nations  can  only  be  punished  as  nations  in  the  present 
life ;  and  it  would  have  been  raising  the  value  of  cere* 


•  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Heb.  RHoal.  Lib.  i.  oip.  li.  ^^  Lowman, 
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monial  obedience  too  high  to  have  sanctioned  it  with 
eternal  rewards  or  eternal  punishments.*  All  these  ob- 
servations tend  to  ^ow  that  the  ceremonial  law  kept 
them  from  idolatry  by  removing  their  ignorance  of  the 
true  God^  and  ascription  of  divine  honours  to  mferior 
intelligences ;  and^  by  giving  them  a  ritual  of  their  own 
every  way  fitted  to  their  circumstances^  superior  to  that 
of  Egypt^  leaving  them  little  time  for  attending  to  any 
other^  and  not  to  be  added  to  by  any  person  but  God. 

Buty^  besides  defending  them  from  idolatry^  by  re- 
moving that  ignorance  of  God  which  introduced  it^  and 
^ving  them  a  perfect  ritual  of  their  own^  the  ceremonial 
law  promoted  the  same  end^  3dly^  by  appointing  certain 
public  marks  to  distinguish  them  from  idolaters. 

The  whole  ritual  was  a  distinctive  mark^  but  there 
were  some  parts  of  it  more  so  than  others.  Thus  circum- 
cision^ while  it  was  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace^  was 
also  a  sign  of  the  covenant  of  peculiarity.  For^  as  the 
worshippers  of  idob  had  often  some  distinguishing  mark 
on  their  bodies^  to  show  their  attachment  to  the  idob 
they  worshipped;  so  did  (Sod  cause  this  to  be  imprinted 
on  the  bodies  of  the  Israelites^  to  teach  them  that^  as  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  prevailed  among  heathens^  and  around 
their  temples^  so  they  should  mortify  these  lusts^  and 
carry  on  their  bodies  the  distinctive  mark  of  their  own 
God.  The  sabbath  ako  was  another  mark  to  distinguish 
the  Jews  from  idolaters :  for^  as  the  heathens  believed  in 
the  eternity  of  the  worlds  and  neglected  the  observance 
of  the  sabbath ;  so  God  renewed  to  the  Israelites  the 
original  observance  of  his  holy  day^  as  commemorative 
of  his  having  created  the  world;  and  consequentiy  of  its 
not  being  eternal ;  enforcing  it  with  the  additional  con* 
sideratiou;  that  they  had  once  been  bondmen  among 

*  Lownnn.  spencer.  Lib.  1.  cap.  4. 
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these  idolaters  in  Egypt^  when  they  were  not  permitted 
to  observe  it^  either  as  a  day  of  rest  or  of  public  devo- 
tion/ If  it  should  be  said  that  idolaters^  as  well  as  Jews, 
had  the  knowledge  of  a  sabbath^  it  may  be  observed 
that^  although  they  knew  of  a  seventh  day^  they  knew 
but  little  of  a  sabbath.  And  we  know  that  in  later  times^ 
the  Romans  ridiculed  the  Jews^  for  their  strict  observance 
of  it.  Thus  Seneca  says^  ^^  they  lose  almost  the  seventh 
part  of  their  time  in  idleness."*"  Juvenal  upbraids  them 
thus :  ^^  to  whom  every  seventh  day  was  a  day  of  sloth^ 
and  unconiiected  with  any  useful  part  of  life.^  And 
Martial'  calls  them^  by  way  of  contempt^  ^^  Sabbatarioi/' 
Sabbatarians.'' 

When  God^  therefore^  renewed  the  commandment  of 
the  sabbath^  it  taught  the  Jews  that^  as  the  heathens  had 
their  fffUfKU  ifyauriievoi  and  eoplcuTifioi,  their  working  days 
and  feast^  or  sacred  festival  days^  so  should  they ;  but 
for  nobler  and  better  purposes :  viz.  the  six  days  of  the 
week  for  ordinary  employment,  and  the  seventh  for  the 
worship  and  service  of  the  true  God.  It  is  indeed 
worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  law  of  Moses,  the  insti- 
tution of  the  sabbath,  and  the  mention  of  idolatry,  are 
commonly  conjoined,  to  show  that  the  one  is  an  antidote 
to  the  other  f  and  that  the  worship  of  idob  and  viola- 
tion  of  the  sabbath  are  also  conjoined.^  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten,  that  the  great  strictness  which  was  com- 
manded on  the  sabbath  evidently  had  two  ends  in  view ; 

•  Deut.  V.  15.       ^**  Septimam  fere  cUtis  sux  partem  perdant  vacando.**— 
Apud  August,  de  CWit.  ])ei»  Lib.  ri.  cap.  11. 

^  •.—  **  eui  septima  quxque  fuit  lux. 
Ignava,  et  partem  vitx  non  attigit  uUam.**— Sat,  jxv,  106»  107. 
'  lib.  iv.  Epigr.  4. 

•  See  more  in  Grid,  Art.  Amand.  Lib.  i.  417.  and  Per8iu8«  Sat.  ▼.  184. 
^fizod.  zxui.l2, 13.    Lev.  xiz.  3»  4.  zzvi.  1,  2.    Ezek.  xz.  18— 20.   Ezod. 

xxxiv.  ir,  18.  21.    Levit.  xix.  29,  30. 
f  Ezek.  xz.  16. 24.  xxii.  4.  8, 9.  xxiii.  37. 38.    2  Kings,  xvi.  3. 18. 
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the  solemnisation  of  the  mind  for  sacred  purposes^  and 
striking  i^gainst  the  leading  violations  of  it  among  idola* 
ters :  for  they  gathered  no  wood^*  kindled  no  fire  in 
their  honses^^  prepared  no  Yictuals^"^  sold  no  goods^^  and 
carried  no  burdens/    The  three  public  festivals  were 
abo  public  marks  which  distinguished  the  Jews  from  the 
idolaters :  for  the  passover^  among  other  ends^  showed 
God's  judgment  agidnst  the  gods  and  idols  of  Egypt ; 
pentecost  tended  to  root  out  idolatry^  as  commemorative 
of  the  giving  of  the  law ;  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
contributed  to  the  same  end^  by  leading  them  to  acknow- 
ledge Jehovah  as  the  God  of  seasons.    Nor  should  we 
overlook  that  public  and  particular  mark  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  meats  and  animab  into  clean  and  unclean^  as 
articles  of  food^  or  destined  for  sacrifice.  Those  quadru- 
peds that  were  clean  had  three  distinctive  marks :  they 
chewed  the  cud^  divided  the  hoof^  and  were  cloven- 
footed^  or  had  no  connecting  membrane  between  the 
divisions.    The  birds  were  rather  named  than  classed ; 
and  the  fishes  that  were  eaten  were  all  that  had  both 
fins  and  scales.'    But  the  question  is^  why  God  selected 
these  distinctions^  and  forbade  all  to  be  eaten  which 
wanted  them?    Some  have  thought  that  the  animals 
were  foibidden  because  injurious  to  health  ;^  many  of 
them  being  either  positively  noxious^  or  not  nutritious. 
But  God  gave  no  instructions  of  this  kind^  either  to  die 
patriarchs  or  to  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  taste^  as  to 
dishes^  has  exceedingly  varied  in  different  ages^  and 
among  different  nations.    Thus  hares^  and  swine^  which 
were  forbidden  in  the  Jewish  law^  are  now  accounted 
good ;  and  qamel's  fleshy  which  was  also  forbidden^  was 
formerly  eaten  by  the  ancients^^  and  is  so  still.    Some 

•  Numb.  XT.  33.       ^  Exod.  zxxv.  3.       <  Eiod.  xvi.  33.      *  Neb.  ziU.  30. 
•Jer.xnL31.  •        'Ler.zi.9.  <  Grotius,  Conuneiit.  Lev.  xi.  3. 

>*  Aristotle^  Hist.  Aiumal.  Lib.  vu  cap.  36. 
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•f  the  forbidden  birds^  too^  were  accounted  deUcates 
tmoDg  other  nations.  Thus  the  swan  is  said  by  Athe* 
niBQs*  to  be  seldom  absent  from  any  feast  And  Aris- 
totk^  and  Albertus  Magnus*  say^  that  '^  the  young  of 
hawks  were  tdX,  and  very  much  liked."  Others  have 
thought  the  distinction  of  meats  into  clean  and  unclean 
founded  in  some  natural  uncleanness  in  the  creatures 
which  would  defile  the  man  ;'^  but  this  is  unsatisfactory.* 
Others^  that  certain  characters  and  vices  were  shadowed 
under  these  animals ;  as  pusillanimity  in  the  hare^  vile 
desires  in  the  hog^  ignorance  in  the  owl^  rapine  in  the 
hawk ;  ruminating  animals^  those  who  digested  truth ; 
dividing  the  hoof^  those  whose  who  distinguished  good 
from  evil ;  cloven-footed^  or  having  no  connecting  mem- 
brane^  those  who  made  no  compromise  between  sin  and 
duty^**  &c. ;  but  this  is  more  specious  than  real.  Others^ 
like  Justin  Martyr,  have  thought,  that  they  were  a  con- 
stant test  of  obedience  to  the  legislator :  but  had  that 
been  the  case,  he  would  have  forbidden  some  that  were 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  rather  than  disagreeable.  Others 
resolve  it  into  the  will  of  God,  as  Spanheim ;  or  to  teach 
them  temperance  and  abstinence,  as  TertuUian.  But 
the  true  reasons,  according  to  Spencer,  seem  to  be,  that 
they  might  be  a  peculiar  people,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
Lev.  XX.  24 — 26 ;  that  the  observance  of  that  law  might 
be  a  lesson  of  sanctity,  that  they  were  dedicated  to  the 
Lord  ;^  that  it  might  mystically  signify  that  the  Jews 
were  clean,  and  the  Gentiles  unclean,  as  appears  from 
Peter's  vision  of  a  sheet  from  heaven  ;^  and  especially 
that  it  might  keep  them  from  following  the  practices  of 
the  heathen :  for  Cheremon  tells  us,*  that  the  Egyptian 

*  Page  130.  ^  Hist.  Animal.  Lib.  vi,  cq>.  7. 
<  De  Animal.  Lib.  auuii.  p.  614.  *  Matt.  xv.  11. 

•  Simon  de  Muis  Var.  Sacr.  in  Exod.  zxii.  '  St.  Bapabas,  Novatian. 
i  Uy.  ci.  43—45.  zz.  24-36.       >>  Acts  x.  11—16.        <  Apud  Pofphyr. 
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priests  abstamed  from  all  flesh;  and  whatever  animak 
had  solid  or  divided  hoofr^  or  wanted  horns ;  and  all 
birds  which  were  carnivorous :  but  that  many  abstained 
from  all  flesh  whatever.  Now^  having  seen  these  things 
in  Egypt;  the  Israelites  had  a  distinction  under  certain 
lifliitations.  For^  had  they  been  left  in  uncertainty^  they 
ini^t  have  shunned  the  eating  of  animab;  as  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  and  devotees  did;  from  a  superstitious  opinion 
of  their  holiness  or  impurity ;  and  as  the  other  ancient 
nations  did;  who  had  their  likings  and  dislikingS;  but  not 
fixed  by  divine  authority  as  the  Jews.    ThuS;  some  ab* 
horred  swinc;  and  would  neither  eat  nor  sacrifice  them; 
while  others  did  both.'    The  Copts  killed  and  ate  the 
males  of  goatS;  but  the  females  were  held  sacred.^  Cesar 
sayS;  that  the  ancient  Britons  accounted  it  unlawful  to  eat 
the  hare;  the  hen;  or  the  goose.  "^  Porphyry  sayS;  that  the 
Phc&mdans  and  Egyptians  would  rather  eat  human  flesh 
dian  that  of  a  cow.^    The  Egyptians  ate  none  of  the 
woolkd  animals;  nor  the  young  of  the  goats.*"    Plutarch 
says;  that  the  ass  and  the  red  cow  were  exceedingly 
hated.'    Porphyry'  telb  us  that  the  Egyptians  refused 
eating  turtle :  and  we  have  seen  before  that  they  refused 
fishes;  either  because  sacred  or  polluted.    Amidst  that 
diversity  therefore  of  tastes  as  to  food;  it  was  of  impor- 
tance to  teach  the  Israelites  the  things  that  were  lawful 
and  unlawful:  and  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked;  that 
many  of  the  animals  they  were  aUowed  to  eat  were  ac- 
counted sacred  by  idolaters :  and  therefore  fitted  to  keep 
them  at  a  distance  from  each  other.    But;  whilst  treat*- 
ing  of  meats  clean  and  uncKian;  it  may  naturaUy  be  asked; 
what  was  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  antipathy  to  swine^s 
flesh  ?  Tacitus  sayS;  it  was  because  ^^  the  same  itch  which 


*  Laciui,  de  Sjria  Dea.  ^  EliMitHitt.  lib.  z.  cap.  U3- 
<  De  BeUo  GaU.  lib.  v.  «>  0e  Abstttwn.  lib.  U.  p.  58. 

•  Juvfeoa!,  Sat.  tr.  *  P.  365.               t  Lib.  it. 
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affecti  the  swiae  affected  the  Israditesy  and  was  the 
cause  of  thdr  expulsion  tron\  Egypt"*  Porphyry  says^ 
it  was  because  <^  they  were  not  reared  in  their  coun- 
try."^ But  the  history  of  the  demons  which  entered 
into  the  swine  in  Matt  viii.  33^  disproves  this.  Petro- 
nitts  thinks  it  was  because  ^^  they  adored  them."^  And 
most  of  the  heathens  ascribed  it  to  their  obstinacy.' 
The  true  reasonst  however^  were  Ist^  that  they  divided 
die  hoof^  but  did  not  chew  the  cud,  and  were,  therefore^ 
l^^y  unclean.  2ndly,  They  were  naturally  unclean 
above  others  in  their  taste  and  habits,  2  Pet.  ii.  22, 
and  therefore  disliked  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles :  and 
3dly,  They  were  hated,  because  ^^  those  who  apostar 
tized  from  their  religion  in  persecuting  times,  ate  swine's 
flesh  as  a  mark  of  abjuring  Judaism;''"'  and  because 
^^  they  were  used  by  the  heathens  in  purifications,  sa- 
crifices, magical  rites,  festivals,  and  the  ratification  of 
covenants."^  Their  hatred,  therefore,  of  these  animals 
was  evidently  connected  with  that  horror  which  God 
wished  to  inspire  against  all  idolatry.^  So  much  for 
meats  clean  and  unclean.  A  4th  defence  which  the  ce- 
remonial law  afforded  against  idolatry,  was  the  confining 
of  most  of  the  sacred  things  to  certain  places,  persons, 
and  times.  Before  the  giving  of  the  law,  they  wor- 
shipped where  they  pleased,  but  after  the  giving  of  the 
law,  this  was  forbidden ;  the  tabernacle  was  enjoined  as 
the  place,  and  afterwards  the  temple,^  where  they  were 
to  offer  the  first  fruits,  pay  their  vows,  observe  their 
sacred  rights,  and  make  known  their  requests  in  a  pub- 

>  Hist.  Lib.  ▼.  sub  init.  ^  De  Abstinen.  Lib.  i.  sec.  14. 

<  *'  JudsBiu  licet  et  porcinum  numen  tdoret.**— *In  Fragment.  C.  116. 
^  2  Maccab.  vi.  1&  Tii.  througboat.        «  2  Maccab.  rii.  1. 
f  yam,  dere  riutic^  Lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  OTid.  Fast.  lib.  i.  349.  Horat  Senn. 
Lib.  ii.  264.  Is^lxvi.  17.  Ixt.  4.  Juvenal,  Sat.  zL  S3,  S4.  ViigU,  £n,  viai.  4iO. 
s  Spencer,  Legib.  Heb.  Bit.  Lib.  i.  cap.  7. 
k  Leyit  zyii.  3—5.  Deut.  zii.  5-.»13. 
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lie  and  natioDa]  ttannen  This  regard  to  place  was 
certainly  a  mean  of  preventing  idolatry :  for^  since  they 
might  not  sacrifice  but  at  Jerusalem^  they  were  hin- 
dered;  even  when  at  a  distance  from  that  place^  from 
frequenting  the  idols  and  altars  of  the  heathens  their 
neighboors,  which  were  commonly  in  groves^  fields^ 
high-places^  or  hills*  But^  if  binding  their  sacred  rites 
to  the  tabernacle  and  temple  was  a  defence  against  ido- 
latry^ so  also  was  the  confining  of  the  priesthood  to  par- 
ticular  persons.  In  no  nation  was  there  a  priesthood 
like  that  of  the  Jews.  Others  were  called  individually 
by  the  people^  or  recommended  by  their  dexterity^  or 
rank^  or  connections ;  but  thein  yras  from  birth^  and 
confined  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  They  were  chosen  in 
place  of  the  first-bom  of  Israel^  and  had  their  ofice 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  blossoming  of  Aaron's  rod| 
in  Numb.  xvii.  8— Jll^  and  the  infliction  of  leprosy  on 
Uzziah  the  king^  when  he  attempted  to  encroach  upon 
it^  2  Chron.  xxvi.  18 — 90.  Before  the  law^  the  heads 
of  families  were  the  priests ;  but  this  choice  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  excluded  all  others,  and  was  productive  to 
Israel  of  many  advantages :  for  it  prevented  sacrifices 
any  where  else  than  at  the  temple,  since  they  were  ac- 
countable :  it  created  an  host  to  fight  for  the  {^ory  of 
God,  and  the  honour  of  their  order,  against  idolatry ;  it 
acted  both  on  a  regard  for  principle,  and  the  esprit  du 
corps ;  whilst  the  instructions  they  communicated,  and 
the  example  they  exhibited,  would  naturally  tend  to 
check  their  countrymen  in  their  desire  for  idolatry. 
The  confining  of  many  of  their  sacred  things  to  certain 
times  was  also  I  mean  to  promote  the  same  end.  Thus, 
all  their  feasts  depending  on  the  appearance  of  the 
moon,  tended  to  show  them  that  she  was  only  a  creature, 
since,  whilst  idolaters  paid  her  homage,  they  were  wor- 
shipping the  true  God.    The  Jewish  sabbath  also,  and 
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solemn  times  bdng  defined  by  the  number  seven,  was 
against  idolatry ;  for  the  sabbath  of  days  or  weekly  sab- 
bath, the  sabbath  of  weeks,  or  pentecost,  the  sabbath  of 
months^  or  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month,  the  sabbath  of 
years,  or  the  sabbatical  year,  and  the  sabbath  of  seven 
times  seven  years,  or  the  jubilee^  all  reminded  them  of 
the  creation,  when  the  planets,  the  objectB  of  worship, 
were  created  by  God.  The  bej^nning  of  the  civil  year, 
likewise,  was  much  employed  in  heathen  rites.  Thus, 
the  Zabians,  or  worshippers  of  the  heavenly  host,  among 
the  Chaldeans,  offered  sacrifices  on  the  first  and  second 
day,  had  a  fast  on  the  eighth,  and  on  the  fifteenth  they 
had  a  feast  to  Sammael,  the  angel  of  death,  the  prince 
of  the  air,  and  that  ancient  serpent  who  deceived  Eve. 
The  Egyptians  also  honoured  September,  or  the  bej^- 
ning  of  the  year,  because  then  the  Nile  had  retired,  the 
soil  had  become  dry,  and  labour  was  renewed.  Now 
God,  to  counteract  these,  appointed  the  feast  of  trum- 
pets on  the  first  day  j  the  MHh  was  the  day  of  annual 
,  expiation ;  and  from  the  15th  to  the  23d  were  the  feast 
of  tabernacles.  The  Jews  had^  therefore,  ^ore  feasts  in 
this  month  to  the  true  God,  than  the  heathens  had  to 
their  &lse  deities.  Perhaps  even  their  morning  and 
evening  sacrifices  were,  among  other  reasons,  appointed 
in  opposition  to  those  heathen  sacrifices  in  the  night  to 
the  dead  and  the  dii  inferi,  which  were  not  always  the 
most  chaste.  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  that  by  this 
limitation  of  sacred  rights  to  particular  places,  persons, 
and  times,  the  Jews  were  prevented  much  from  imitating 
the  practices  of  their  heathen  neighbours.  They  had  a 
splendor  in  their  worship  that  struck  the  senses;  an  order 
that  pleased  the  mind ;  and  a  purity  becoming  the  Being 
they  were  called  upon  to  address,  which  was  very  different 
from  the  obscene  rites  of  other  nations.'    A  5th  defence 

'  Spencer,  De  htg.  Heb.  Ritual.  LU).  i*  cap.  8. 10. 
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which  the  eeremoiiial  law  afforded  the  Jews  against  idola- 
try ^  was  the  prohibition  of  too  familiar  an  intercourse  with 
heathen  nations.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  the 
eommon  intercourse  of  life^  when  business  required ;  but 
tbat  was  different  from  making  them  their  bosom  friends^ 
(M*  connecting  themselves  with  them  by  marriage.  Ac- 
cordingly such  intimate  connexions  were 'expressly  for- 
bidden^  lest  they  should  be  led  after  their  idols ;  and  a 
national  antipathy  was  created  against  all  strangers^ 
which  was  noticed  and  condemned  by  heathen  writers 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  cause.  Thus^  Justin^  Lib. 
xxxvi.  mistaking  the  cause^  but  acknowledging  the  fact^ 
saysy  that  ^^the  Jews  were  expelled  Egypt  for  the 
leprosy,  and  contracted  thereby  a  hatred  to  all  nations.'' 
Juvenal  adverts  to  the  same  thing.*  Tacitus  speaks 
also  of  this  hatred  in  the  following  words  :  ^'  Among 
themselves  subsist  inflexible  fidelity^  and  a  ready  com- 
pliance with  the  calls  of  pity ;  but  towards  every  other 
nation  they  entertain  a  ddUly  hatred.''^  And  St.  Paul 
says^  that  they  were,  ^^contrary  to  all  men.'''  It  is 
upon  this  principle  that  Spencer'  explains  the  exclusion 
of  a  bastard  from  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  to  the 
tenth  generation,  viz.  as  relating  to  this  intercourse 
with  strangers:*  the  word  ^tOO  Memzer,  signifying 
both  a  stranger  in  general,  and  a  bastard  begotten 
between  a  stranger,  or  heathen,  and  an  Israelite. 
So  that  if  explained  of  a  bastard  so  produced,  it  was 
calling  in  the  love  of  oflbpring  to  keep  them  from  con- 
nexion with  strange  women,  since  an  indelible  stigm^ 

«  Rooianas  autem  wUti  contemnere  legts, 
Judnicum  edsscunt,  et  flenrant,  ac  metuunt  jus» 
Tradidit  arcano  quodcunque  volumine  Moses. 

Sat.xiv.  100—103. 
*•  **  Apud  ipeos  fides  obsti»ata»  miserlcordia  in  proinptu,  adrersus  omncs 
alios  hostile  odium."    Hist.  Lib.  t.  sub  imtium.  / 

•  1  Thess.  ii,  IS.       ^  De  Leg.  Ueb.  Hit  Lib.  i.  cap.  6.       •  Dcut.  xxiii.  2. 
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was  fixed  on  the  fruit  of  that  intercourse :  and  if  ex- 
plained of  a  stranger  or  heathen^  it  meant  that  those 
continuing  such^  were  never  allowed  to  enter  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  first  temple^  where  no  court  of  the  Gentiles 
was  allowed ;  and  never  within  the  sacred  fence  of  the 
second  temple^  which  was  devoted  to  Israelites^  and 
those   who^    being   proselytes  of  righteousness^   were 
equivalent  to  such.    Intercourse  with  heathens  in  com- 
mon life  was  dangerous ;   but  intercourse  in  religion 
more  so.    There  was  a  politeness  in  consortiis  which 
was  dangerous  to  the  Jew^  if  going  to  the  heathen  tem- 
ple^ and  not  profitable  to  the  heathen  in  entering  the 
sacred  ground.     His  taste  and  habits  were  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Jews :  and  idle  curiosity,  or 
visible  levity  and  contempt,  were  unfit  to  be  seen  by 
those  who,  in  the  court  of  the  women,  were  engaged  in 
prayer;  or  who,  in  the  courts  of  Israel  and  of  the 
priests,  were  solemnly  employed  in  sacrifices  and  praise. 
A  dereliction  of  idolatry,  therefore,  and  a  visible  change 
of  sentiments  and  conduct,  together  with  a  submission  to 
the  national  rite  of  circumcision,  were  required  of  such 
before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  full  participation 
of  Jewish  privileges.     It  is  for  want  of  a  right  attention 
to  this  end  of  the  Jewish  law,  that  some  have  aspersed 
it  as  encouraging  a  sour  and  unbenevolent  temper; 
whereas,  when  rightly  understood,  it  is  directly  the  re- 
verse.   It  enjoined  the  love  of  their  neighbour  in  the 
Strongest  manner,  but  forbade  intercourse  with  those 
who  would  make  them  forget  the  principles  of  their  re- 
ligion, and  thereby  subject  them  to  the  displeasure  of 
God. — ^The  6th  and  last  defence  which  I  shall  mention 
that  the  ceremonial  law  afibrded  the  Jews  for  keeping 
them  from  idolatry,  was  the  positive  prohibition  of  every 
idolatrous  rite.     Thus,  in  Lev.  xvii.  7,  they  were  for- 
bidden to  offer  sacrifices  to  tlie  devils^  tSn^B^j  shorim, 
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or  hirci-footed  deities  nf  Egypt)  wbich  were  described 
by  us  when  tr^Bting  of  the  lalse  gods  of  the  heathen^) 
because  it  was  most  debasing  to  human  nature,  and  dis- 
hooouring  to  God.  They  were  forbidden  to  make  their 
eiiiJdren  pass  through  the  fire  unto  Moloch,^  because 
9ome  burnt  them  afive  in  honour  of  the  sun ;  and  others 
shook  them  over,  or  threw  them  through  the  flames,  by 
way  of  lustration,  to  ensure  the  favour  of  the  pretended 
divinity,  and  devote  them  to  his  service.  We  noticed 
the  cruelty  of  the  first  of  these,  when  surveying  the  ob- 
jects from  the  outside  of  the  .temple ;  and  in  confirmation 
of  the  last,  we  may  remark,  that  Maimonides^  says, 
^^  we  have  seen  midwives  take  the  new-bom  children 
wrapt  up,  and  having  placed  them  above  fire,  with 
smoke  of  a  disagreeable  smdl,  move  them  backwards 
and  forwards  through  the  smoke.^^*  Varro  tells  us,*^ 
that  in  the  Palilia,  at  Rome,  they  did  the  same  thing 
for  the  purpose  of  expiation;  and  Ovid  informs  us 
of  their  manner  of  doing  it  in  the  passage  quoted 
below :®  whilst  Maimonides,  in  the  above  quoted  place, 
mentions,  as  an  inducement  to  parents  to  make  their 
children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  that  the  wor- 
shippers of  fire  asserted,  that  all  the  children  who 
were  not  so  treated  would  die  in  infoncy.  These,  no 
doubt,  were  the  remains  of  those  sentiments  which 
actuated  idolaters  in  Moses'  days,  and  against  which 
Jehovah  saw  it  needful  to  provide.  But  besides  this 
visible  countenance,  which  they  were  forbidden  to  give 
to  idolatry,  we  find  God  also  prohibiting  the  approaches 
to  it,  by  prohibiting  every  kind  of  divination  and  magic* 

Divination  and  magic  are  two  diflTerent  things ;  the  one 

■ ' ^ ■■"■■'  '  1 1  ■  I.     .■■.,,         .     ■  I II  ■  ■■ 

•  Levit.  xviii.  21.  «»  Mor.  Neb.  I'art  iii.  ch.  Z7, 

«  See  a]so  Ezek.  xx.  26.  xxiii.  37.  ^  Apud  Scholia.  Horatii. 

*  Mozque  per  ardentes  stipiilae  crepiUntia  acervos 
Tnjici^s  celeri  strenua  membra  pede.— >Fastor.  Lib.  iv.  731. 
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being  a  pretension  to  n)ore  than  human  knowledge^  and 
the  other  to  more  than  human  power.  Both  were  known 
among  the  heathens^  and  prohibited  to  the  Jews.  In 
Levit.  xix.  26^  we  are  told^  that  they  were  not  to  use 
divination  by  means  of  serpeiats^  as  the  original  words 
signify ;  which  Heinsius^*  Bochart^^  Selden/  and  others^ 
have  shown  to  be  one  of  the  most  early  kinds  of  en- 
chantment. Hence  Ophion  is  the  name  of  the  most  an- 
cient' diviner  among  the  Greeks.  -  Pythius  and  Python 
were  the  names  of  those  who  presided  over  auguries. 
Balaam  used  this  kind  of  enchantment  when  called 
against  Israel^  for  it  is  said  in  Numb.  xxiv.  1,  that  <^  he 
went  not  out  as  at  other  times^  to  seek  for  enchant- 
ments.'^  (B^K^Hi) — At  last,  however,  it  came  to  mean 
any  omen  taken  from  accidental  circumstances.  Accord- 
ingly, Maimonides'  says,  that  ^^  the  divination  by  ser* 
pents,  in  the  later  Jewish  writings,  meant  as  if,  when  a 
morsel  of  meat  fell  from  one's  mouth,  or  his  staff  from 
his  hand,  he  would  not  go  to  such  a  place  that  day ; 
since,  if  he  went,  he  would  be  unfortunate  in  business.'' 
It  therefore  corresponded  with  another  injunction  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  that  ^^  they  were  not  to  observe  times."*"  In- 
deed, in  the  law  they  are  joined  together,  as  being  near 
akin ;  for  in  beginning  journeys,  contracting  marriages, 
engaging  in  war,  &;c.  the~  heathens  nations,  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  appear  to  have  used  divination  by  birds,  ser- 
pents, clouds,  the  viscera  of  animals,  and  staffs,  to  learn 
whether  they  would  be  successful  or  not ;  such  a  conduct 
engendered  superstition,  prevented  often  the  transaction 
of  public  and  private  business,  and  was  a  virtual  want  of 
acknowledgment  of,  and  dependence  on,  God  as  the  sove- 
reign of  the  universe.  They  were  therefore  forbidden  to 

•  Aristarch.  Sac.  p.  18, 19.  ^  De  Animal.  Sacr.  P.  i.  col.  21, 22. 

<  De  Dill.  Sfr.  Synt.  ii.  cap.  17.  ^  De  IdoUt.  cap.  vii.  tect  4. 

^  Levit.  xix!  26. 
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imitate  the  natidiis  ia  these  respects^  Deut  xviii.  14. 
In  the  aboTe-mentioned  Levit  xix.  26,  besides  being 
forbiddea  to  use  enchantments  and  observe  times^  they 
wereabo  forbidden  to  eat  with  the  bloody  or  rather 
{hy  oly)  ^^  at  the  blood.^'    For  the  Zabians^  or  wor- 
•Uppers  of  the  host  of  heaven  among  the  Chaldeans 
and  Egyptians,  when  they  sacrifieed  an  animal  to  their 
d»nioQS,  poured  out  the  blood,  and  ate  a  part  of  the 
flesh  at  the  place  where  the  blood  was  poured  out, 
and  sometimes  a  part  of  the  blood  ako,  believing  that 
ihey  thereby  held  communion  with  the  d»mon.    The 
words  of  Maimonides  are,    ^^  Know,  that   although 
Mood  be  reckoned  uadean  by  the  Zabians,  yet  it  was 
eaten  by  them ;  for  this  reason,  that  ttiey  thought  it 
to  be  the  food  of  the  demons,  and  that  he  who  ate  it 
had,  by  so  doings  communion  with  them,  so  as  to  con- 
vi^se  &mifiarly  witii  them,  and  to  learn  future  events ; 
ijinca  the  common  people  are  wont  to  ascribe  these  things 
tB  dismoBSk    There  were  some  among  them,  however, 
to  whom  the  eating  of  Mood  was  very  disi^greeaUe ; 
diese,  slaying  some  animal,  received  its  blood  into  some 
vessel,  or  hde,  ate  the  flesh  of  the  slain  animal,  sitting 
round  the  blood  in  a  circle ;  imagining,  that  whilst  they 
were  eating  Uie  flesh,  the  daemons  feasted  on  the  blood, 
as  their  food ;  and  diat  by  these  means,  friendship,  bro- 
therhood, and  fiamiliarity  were  contracted  between  the 
worshippers  and  them,  since  they  all  ate  at  one  table, 
and  reclkied  on  one  couch.    They  besides  thought  that 
this  was  of  much  avail  in  procuring  a  vision  of  the 
dmmon  in  their  sleep,  and  the  knowledge  of  future 
events.^'*   The  author  of  the  book  Zohar,  who  lived 
several  ages  before  Maimonides,  says  the  same  thing, 
as  appears  by  the  quotation  from  it  in  Spencer's  De 
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Leg.  Heb.  Ritual.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  15.  Accordingly,  Je- 
hovah  alludes  to  this  when  he  says  in  Ezek.  xxxiii.  25, 
26.  ^^  Ye  eat  with  (or  rather  at)  the  blood,  and  lift  up 
your  eyes  towards  your  idols ;  and  shed  (or  pour  out) 
blood  (into  a  vessel  or  ditch  for  their  food:)  and  shall  ye 
possess  the  land?"  And  to  this  does  the  apostle  refer^ 
when  he  says,  ^^  I  would  not  that  ye  should  have  fel- 
lowship with  devils  (or  dasmons.)  Ye  cannot  drink  the 
cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  devils ;  ye  cannot  be 
partakers  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of  the  table  of  de- 
vib."'  There  were  times,  indeed,  when  they  were 
commanded  to  pour  out  the  blood  of  the  animals  they 
slew ;  but  it  was  either  to  be  like  water,  that  is,  as  a 
common  thing,  when  they  killed  animals  for  food,*"  or  to 
be  covered  with  dust,  when  they  killed  venison,  in  op- 
position to  tlie  heathen  sportsmen,  who  left  it  exposed 
as  food  to  the  god  of  the  chased  What  classical  scholar 
does  not  recollect  the  sacrifice  which  Ulysses  oiSered 
to  the  dii  inferi  ?  a  part  of  the  blood  of  which  the  shade 
of  Teresias  the  seer  quaffed,  before  he  could  tell  Ulysses 
his  destinies ;  the  shade  of  Anticlea,  his  mother,  tasted 
before  she  could  speak  to  her  son;  and  the  shade  of  Aga- 
memnon had  also  to  taste  before  he  could  declare  the 
cause  of  his  death.^  The  precept,  prohibiting  the 
<<  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk,"  which  is  no  less 
than  thrice  repeated,*  has  often  been  quoted  with  ridi- 
cule by  the  thoughtless,  and  has  been  variously  explained 
by  Commentators ;  some  thinking  that  the  dish  was  in- 
nutricious,  and  others  that  it  was  to  keep  them  from 
inhumanity  to  animals ;  but  the  true  reason  was,  that 
it  was  applied  by  the  Zabians  and  other  heathens  to 
idolatrous  purposes :  for  they  were  wont  to  boil  a  kid  in 


•  1  Cor.  z.  20,  21.  ^  Deut.  xii.  15, 16.  '  Uv'it.  xf  ii.  15. 

«»  Odyss.  xi.  97.  152. 389.      •  Exod.  xxiii.  19.  xxxir.  26.  Dcut.  xiv.  21. 
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its  sMydier's  milk  in  honour  of  the  dii  rustici^  who  pre- 
sided oyer  trees^  t0  ensure  their  fertility.  Accordingly^ 
we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Cudworth^  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Lord's  Supper^  and  on  the  authority  of  an  old  Ka** 
raite  writer^  that  <^  it  was  a  custom  of  the.  ancient  hea* 
then^  when  they  had  gathered  in  aU  their  fruits^  to  take 
a  kid  and  boil  it  in  the  dam's  milk^  and  dien,  in  a 
magical  way^  to  go  about  and  besprinkle  with  it  all  their 
trees  and  fields^  and  gardens  and  orchards^  thinkings  by 
these  means,  ihey  would  make  them  fruitful,  and  bear 
^ain  more  abundantly  the  following  year.''  Horace 
mentions  the  ancient  farmers  doing  something  of  the 
same  kind,  after  the  ingathering  of  thdr  fruits.*  On 
wMch  Abnlensis  thus  remarks:  ^^The  Gentiles,  that 
they  might  propitiate  Silvanus  (whom  they  had  set  over 
the  woods  and  fields)  in  order  to  obtain  an  abundant 
crop,  offered  milk  to  him,  as  they  did  a  hog  to  Ceres. 
But  whether  a  kid  or  a  lamb  was  boiled  in  that  milk 
which  was  offered  to  Silvanus  does  not  appear  from  the 
poetical  writings,  although  it  is  very  probable."^  Ovid"" 
has  much  the  same  thing  to  Pales.  And  we  know  that 
several  others  of  the  rural  deities  were  worshipped  in 
this  way.  Thus  Faunus  had  a  kid,  ^Milk  made  a  part 
of  the  sacrifices  to  Pan;  and  in  the  ambarvalia  of  Ceres, 
milk  and  a  kid  are  found  in  the  sacrifices  to  Bacchus. 


*  Agriools  priedf  fcrtef,  panrioque 
Condita  poft  frumenta,  levantet  tempore  festo, 
CorpoB  et  ipsum  aniiniim  ape  finia  dura  ferentem* 
Comaodia  opcnim  Tpnaw,  et  coijuge  llda 
T^mcm  pofook  SUvanmn  lacte  piabant 

Epiat  Lib.  ii.  Epiat  i. 
^  **  GentUea  at  Silvaiiam  (quern  aibria  et  campia  pnepoodMot)  pkeatom 
Ittberenty  ad  hatrfmdam  frugen  miiltito^neniy  ei  kc»  prout  et  poroim  Cercri 
ofibfebant.  Utnim  antem^  in  iUo  lacte  quod  Silvaiio  ofierebatoTy  biedua  aut 
agmia  ooquebatar,  noa  conatat  ex  libris  poeticia,  aed  aatia  cat  ▼ereaiinik.''  Iq 
Eiod.  acxiii.  Qasat.  37.  ^ 

«  Faft  Lib.  17.  verie  742. 
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AH  dMWy  therefore^  seem  only  to  be  the  remmas  of 
tkat  Balneal  rite  which  Cudworth  speaks  of,  and  w)utk 
is  also  noticed  by  Rabbi  Menachimi  as  quoted  by  Spea* 
cer.*    ^  I  have  heard^^^  says  he^  ^^  that  it  was  a  custom 
annMg  the  heathen  to  boil  flesh  with  milk^  especially 
the  flesh  of  kids  and  lambs ;  and  when  they  planted 
treeSy  to  make  a  fumigation  with  the  smoke  of  the  seed 
of  the  tree^  and  to  pour  out  milk^  to  make  them  more 
fruitful^  and  sooner  ripe.'^    Is  appears^  theui  that  this 
rite  was  performed  first  at  the  planting  of  fruit  trees, 
to  consecrate  them  to  the  deities  who  were  thought  to 
preside  over  .that  part  of  nature,  and  then  annuallyi  as 
a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  past,  and  a  mean  of  pro* 
curing  future  fertility.    As  an  additional  proof  that  the 
above  is  the  true  explanatioB  of  the  Mosaic  precept^  it 
may  be  noticed,  that  in  the  two  first  piaoes  where  it  is 
found,  it  is  joined  to  the  command  of  bringiag  die  first 
fruits,  and  in  the  last  to  the  payment  of  tithes ;  eyi- 
dently  making  it  synchronize  with  the  heathen  rite.  I 
might  add,  that  when  God  appointed  the  three  great 
annual  feasts  of  the  Jews,  he  appointed  three  things  to 
be  observed ;  viz.  that  they  should  not  offer  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover  with  leavened  bread,  or 
allow  the  fiit  of  it  to  remain  till  the  morrow :  that  the 
first  fruits  should  be  brought  to  the  house  of  the  Lord 
only ;  and  that  they  should  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mo- 
ther's milk.^    Spencer  has  shown,^  that  the  first  applied 
to  the  passover,  the  second  to  the  feast  of  pentecost,  and 
the  third  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles  or  of  ingathering ; 
and  that  as  the  rest  had  a  reference  to  heathen  rites, 
which  he  mentions,  so  had  this. 

It  is  probable  that  Isaiah  refers  to  this  heathen  prac- 
tice, when  he  says,  ch.  Ixv.  4,  that  ^^  broth  of  abominable 


•  Lib.  ii.  cap.  9.  ^  Eiad.  xiiii.  17—19.  x»iv.  S3— 36. 
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AingB  was  m  idieir  vessds ;''  and  in  cb.  IxvL  17^  that 
they  ^^  porify  theiiBelves  in  the  gardens  behind  one  tree 
(or  the  image  of  their  god  Ahad^)  in  the  midst;  eating 
svine's  flesh,  the  abomination,  or  abominable  broth^ 
and  the  mouse.'^  As  for  the  injunction  in  Levit  xix.  27, 
that  they  ^^  should  not  round  the  comers  of  their  heads, 
nor  mar  the  comers  of  their  beards/^  it  was  evidently 
against  some  idolatrous  customs*  F<Hry  in  the  first  place, 
when  the  heathens  stood  by  the  pile,  or  sepulchre  of  de- 
parted frioids,  they  tore  or  cut  their  hair,  and  laid  it  on 
the  body  or  tomb,  to  appease  the  dii  inferi ;  and  after- 
wards wore  their  hair  out  round,  and  the  comers  of  their 
beards  marred,  as  a  token  of  mourning;*  and,  in  the 
second  place,  even  where  there  was  no  grief,  they  often 
made  a  tow  of  their  hair  to  the  Sun,  Saturn,  or  some 
other  deity,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  some  signal  benefit 
or  deliverance.  The  LXX.  render  it,  ^^Thou  shalt  not 
make  a  sisoe,  or  {ciadnif)  of  the  hair  of  thy  head,''  which 
sisoe,  or  n^lt^  Thitnthy  was  a  lock  of  hair  left  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  the  rest  being  cut  round  in  the 
&rm  of  a  ring,^  as  the  Turks,  Chinese,  and  Hindoos  do 
at  this  day.  The  Thracians  shaved  their  temples,  and 
the  f(«e  and  hinder  parts  of  their  heads,  leaving  a^  little 
hair  on  the  top,  which  they  tied  in  a  knot ;  whence  they 
were  called  ooflpOMOfiou.  The  Dacians  and  Phoenicians  did 
the  same.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Maci,  a  people  in 
Arabia,  shaved  the  top  of  their  heads,  leaving  a  little 
tuft  in  the  middle,^  which  in  another  place  he  says  was 
done  after  the  example  of  Bacchus.'  In  short,  thb  round* 
ing  the  comers  of  their  heads,  and  marring  the  comers 
of  their  beards,  was  either  a  mark  of  idolatrous  grief  by 
those  who  mourned,  as  if  they  had  no  hope,  or  of  idola- 

«  Homer.  Hind  xxiiL  141.  Odyss.  nr.  197.  Ovid,  Epist  xi.  Statius,  ThobAid 
m,  BuripkL  in  Crest  vicrac  94. 
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tram  dedication  to  some  fancied  divinity^  and  therefore 
to  be  detested  by  every  worshipper  of  the  true  God. — 
Another  idolatrous  rite^  which  they  were  forbidden  to 
imitate^  was  that  ^^  of  making  cuttings  in  their  flesh  for 
the  dead;  or  imprinting  any  marks  upon  their  bodies/'* 
which  the  Zabisns  and  other  heathens  did.  Herodotus 
teUs  usy  that  the  ancient  Scjrthians^  ^^  when  their  king 
died;  cut  off  theii'  ear^  cut  their  hair  round  about;  cut 
their  armS;  wounded  their  forehead  and  nosc;  and  pierced 
their  left  hand  with  arrows  f^^  and  Ovid;*  TibiluS;^  and 
Virgil;*  tell  uS;  that  the  Romans  were  guilty  of  the  same. 
Indeed  one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  was  forbid- 
ding women  to  disfigure  their  faces ;'  and  the  same  violent 
expressions  of  grief  were  common  among  most  heathen 
nations;  as  respectful  to  the  dead;  and  pleasing  to  the 
dii  manes.*^  It  appears  that  the  JewS;  in  the  later  periods 
of  their  history;  forgot  th^  divine  injunction;  and  were 
guilty  of  cutting  their  flesh  for  the  dead;  for  it  is  spoken 
of  by  two  of  their  prophets.^  As  to  the  marks  which  they 
were  forbidden  to  imprint  on  their  bodieS;  there  were 
various  kinds  of  them  in  use.  Thus  some  were  accounted 
marks  of  nobility :  accordingly  Mercerus^  sayS;  that  it 
was  honourable  among  the  Babylonians  to  have  some 
mark  impressed  on  their  bodies.  HerodotuS;^  when 
speaking  of  the  ThracianS;  says;  ^^  they  judged  it  noble 
to  have  the  forehead  punctured  with  marks;  and  igno- 
ble to  want  them."  Claudian  says  the  same  of  the  6e-  ' 
loni;^  and  the  ancient  Britons  painted  themselves;  of 

whom  Tertullian  says;  that  ^^  their  ensigns  of  dignity 

■  ■  ■'  I  11  ' 

■Lev.zix.28.    i>Lib.iT.cap.n.    «Tri8t.Lib.ui.Eleg.3.    <* Lib. L Eleg. i. 
•  JBiL  zU.  605.        '  **  Mulieres  genas  ne  Fadunto.''^Cicero  Tuscul.  Lib.  iii. 
t  Virgil,  £neid.  iii.  65.  iv.  673.  vi.  212,  &c.  is.  485-489.  zii.  870. 
<*  Is.  zv.  2.  and  Jer.  zri.  6.  zli.  5.  zlvii.  5.  zWiii.  37. 
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were  mails  imprinted  od  the  body^  like  the  feathers  of 
the  Garamantes^  the  crobyli  or  Barbarians,  and  the 
grasshoppers  of  the  Athenians.''*  But  if  these  were 
honourable,  there  were  others  which  were  the  reverse ; 
fi>r  slaves  had  the  names  of  their  masters  imprinted  on 
their  hand  or  forehead,  and  male&ctors  a  mark  denoting 
their  crime.  Soldiers  also  had  marks  to  show  to  what 
general  they  belonged,  and  to  detect  them  if  they  de- 
serted.^ And  idolaters  imprinted  on  themselves  marks 
to  show  their  devotedness  to  their  favourite  divinity*. 
Thus  a  thunderbolt  was  their  mark  for  Jupiter ;  a  hel- 
met or  spear  for  Mars ;  a  caduceus  for  Mercury ;  a  tri- 
dent for  Neptune ;  a  sprig  of  ivy  for  Bacchus,  ftc.  It 
was  this  last  kind  of  mark  which  God  had  in  view  when 
he  forbade  the  Israeti^tes  to  make  marks  on  their 
bodies ;  (or  it  was  an  evidence  of  apostacy,  and  pre- 
vented return.  Accordingly  it  was  fixed  upon  by  those 
who  endeavoured  the  apostacy  of  the  Jews,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  to  prevent  them  from  returning  to  the 
Jewish  worship.  Thus  Prideaux*  tells  us,  that  Ptolomy 
Philppater,  to  degrade  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  ordered 
that  ^^  an  of  them  that  should  come  to  be  enrolled,  in 
the  third  rank  among  the  common  people  of  Egypt, 
should,  at  the  time  of  their  enrolment,  have  the  mark  of 
an  ivy-leaf,  the  badge  of  his  god  Bacchus,  by  a  hot  iron 
impressed  on  them :  and  that  all  those  who  should  re- 
fiise  to  be  thus  enrolled,  and  stigmatised  with  the  said 
mark,  should  be  made  slaves ;  and  that  if  any  of  them 
should  stand  out  against  this  decree,  he  should  be  put  to 
death."  Antiochus  Epiphanes  too,  that  cruel  persecutor 
of  the  Jews,  among  other  hardships,  imposed,  that 
^^  when  the  feast  of  Bacchus  was  kept,  they  were  not, 

•  «« iDsignia  eonun  foiise  stigmata,  ut  peonas  Garaaaatam,  crobyloa  Barba- 
fonim,  cicadad  AthaDienaiain.'*«-*De  Vdand.  Virgin,  cap.  10. 
^  Vegetini,  dc  Be  Milit  lib.N^.  cap.  2.    « Goim.  yoU  iL  book  3,  A Jk.C.  216. 
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mdeedy  to  be  marked  with  a  hot  iroA^  b«t  they  were 
eraipelled  to  go  in  procession  to  Bacchus^  carfying  ivy."* 
But^  besides  burnings  the  manner  of  'making  of  these 
marks  was  by  sharp  points  filled  up  with  ink  or  blackings 
as  Theodoritus  says^  the  Greeks  did^  who  pricked  some 
parts  of  their  bodies  with  needles^  and  filled  them  with 
ink^  in  honour  of  daemons.    I  need  scarcely  add^  that 
this  practice  is  several  times  alluded  to  in  Scripture. 
Thus  the  worshippers  of  the  beast  had  either  the  mark 
or  the  name  of  the  beast^  or  the  number  of  his  name^  in 
their  right  hand  or  foreheads  j""  the  worshippers  of 
the  Lamb  had  his  fkther's  name  in  their  fDreheads*' 
The  Jews  in  Isaiah^s  days  marked  themselves  with 
the  name  of  God^  to  show  their  antipathy  to  idolatry  f 
and  Christians^  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity^  had 
the  name  of  Christy  or  the  sign  of  the  cross.     Hence 
the  words  of  TertuUian^  when   he  inculcates  conns- 
tency/  <^The  mark  of  Christ  and  the  matk  of  the' 
devil   do  not  agree  f^    and    of  Augusdn^   when   he 
is  describing  apostaey^*  ^^  He  hath  lost  the  mark  of 
Christy  and  received  the  mark  of  the  devil/' — ^Another 
idolatrous  rite  from  which  they  were  to  abstain  was  the 
confounding  the  peculiar  dresses  of  the  sexes^  in  their 
sacred  rites ;  for  the  injunction  in  Deut.  xxii.  5^  was 
something  more  than  a  regulation  concerning  decency^ 
or  an  exchange  of  dresses  in  the  times  of  war.^    Mai- 
monides  tells  us^  that  ^^  the  Scriptures  say^  that  a  wo- 
man shall  not  receive  the  arms  of  a  man^  nor  a  man  pat 
on  the  garment  of  a  woman ;  for  you  will  find  it  com- 
manded in  die  book  entitled  tSIDOItS  Tumium,  or  the 
Art  of  Magic^  that  a  man  shall  clothe  himself  with  a 
painted  woman's  garment  when  he  stands  h^kfre  the 

«  3  Maccab.  vi.  7.     ^  Qnma.  2S.  ia  Lent.       «  Ber.  ziii.  17.     '  IBtev.  xir.  1. 

•  Is.  xliv.  5.  "« Non  cmvenit  aigno  Chriati,  et  ugao  diaboli." 

s  ^Fttdidh  aignum  Ghrirti,  aocipit  aigmun  diabolL"    ^  Joiepb.  Antiq,  ir.  8 
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^f  of  VeBUS ;  and  a  woman  must  put  on  a  coat  of  mail^ 
and  warlike  arms^  when  she  stands  before  the  star  of 
Mars.''  This  interpretation  of  Maimonides  places  the 
injanction  in  a  new  lights  and  is  confirmed^  in  the  first 
phce^  from  an  examination  of  ^^3  C^^h  which  signifies 
both  clothes  and  armour/  Sdly^  It  is  not  said  that  the 
woman  shall  take  the  clothes  of  a  man  (tt^^K  ^ /3  C^i 
auh;)  but  the  armour  of  the  warrior  (*^3Ji  ^73  CeH 
gther  i)  and^  3dly^  we  have  abundant  evidence  from 
history  of  an  exchange  of  dresses  by  the  heathens  in 
their  worship.  Thus  Servius^  says^  that  <^  there  is  in  Cy- 
prus an  image  with  the  bo^y  and  dress  of  a  woman^  but 
with  the  sceptre  and  features  of  a  man^  whom  they  call 
Aphroditfe^  to  whom  the  men  sacrifice  in  a  woman's 
dreas^  and  the  women  in  a  man's  dress."  Julius  Firmi- 
eus^*  when  speaking  of  the  Assyrians^  says^  that  ^^  the 
eliorus,of  their  priests  cannot  serve  at  the  rites  of  Ve- 
nus^ unless  they  effiminate  their  countenances^  polish 
their  skin^  and  disgrace  the  male  sex  by  a  female  dress." 
Philochorus^  ^rms^  that  ^^  Venus  is  the  moon^  and  that 
the  men  did  sacrifice  to  her  in  women's  clothes^  and  the 
women  in  men's ;"  and  both  Julius  Firmicus  and  Philo- 
stratus  do  not  hesitate  to  aflhtn^  that  this  adoption  of  the 
dresses  of  the  opposite  sex  paved  the  way  to  the  gix>ssest 
obscenities.  It  was  no  wonder^  the%  that  a  holy  God 
positively  forbade  it^  as  contrary  to  decency^  and  a 
shameful  appendage  to  heathen  idolatry.*  The  prohibi- 
tion against  sowing  their  fields'  or  vineyards^  as  they  are 
defined  in  Deut.  xxiL  9^  with  divers  seeds;  was  evidently 
intended  against  an  heathen  custom^  and  not  to  prevent 
the  crop  from  being  spoiled^  or  to  show  Grod's  sove- 


«  GeiLzzyii.3.  Judg.iiL  54.  ^  iEoeid, Lib. il 632. 

^  He  Error,  pixifim.  rel%.  p.  6.       '  Apod  Macroli*  8atiiiii«L  Ub.  i.  cap.  & 
*  See  alio  Parkhunt,  Heb.  liex.  verb.  nu.  '  Lerit.  zix.  19. 

Vol.  it.  L 
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Ttig^tjf  B$  seme  have  supposed ;  for  it  was  a  custom 
among  the  heathen^  to  sow  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  bar* 
ley  among  their  vines^  to  ensure  the  protection  of  Bac* 
chus  and  Ceres.  Thus  Maimonides^  cites  a  passage  from 
one  of  the  Zabian  books^  where  >^  they  were  wont  to 
sow  harley  and  bruised  grapes  among  their  vines^  think- 
ing that  they  would  not  be  fruitful  without  it^"  and  givea 
a  saying  of  Rabbi  Judah^  that  ^^  they  mixed  wheats 
barley^  and  bruised  grapes^  and  sowed  them  together 
for  the  above  purpose.'^  Thus^  do  we  see^  then^  what 
the  sowing  of  their  fields  or  vineyards  with  divers  seeds 
probably  meaiit :  it  was  a  magical  or  idolatrous  rite  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  their  heathen  divinities ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable^  that  while  they  sowed  these  seeds^ 
they  used  a  certain  invocation  to  the  deities  they  wished 
to  render  propitious ;  for  we  find  Varro^  when  he  is  dis- 
coursing on  the  best  way  of  cultivating  fields^  recom- 
mending that  they  should  invoke  no  fewer  than  twelve 
of  the  godsy  six  males  and  six  females^  viz.  Jupiter  and 
Terra^  Sol  and  Luna^  Bacchus  and  Ceres^  Robigus  and 
I^ora^  Bonuseventus  and  Lymph%  Minerva  and  Venus. 
-**The  law  that  forbade  the  Jews  to  plough  with  an  ox 
and  an  ass  together^  was  also  pointed  against  idolatry.* 
For  the  ancient  idolaters^  when  ploughing  the  ground, 
yoked  these  together,  that  by  this  unequal  conjunction, 
as  by  a  certain  sign  and  sacrament,  they  m^;ht  profess 
that  they  implored  the  influence  of  the  divinity  on  their 
weak  exertions.  Indeed,  an  ox  and  an  ass  are  so  dissi- 
milar in  strength  and  natund  habits,  that  although 
Niebuhr,  p.  137,  saw  two  ploughs  of  that  kind  near 
Bagdad,  few  would  have  yoked  them  but  firom  sup^irti- 
tious  motives ;  and  accordingly  such  a  cwyunction,  un^ 
less  with  that  view,  became  a  proverb  among  them  for 


i««.i 
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the  height  of  absurdity/  Some^  indeed^  say^  that  it  was 
to  prevent  inhumamty^  by  yoking  aatmab  of  different 
strength ;  m-  unnataral  connexiMs ;  or  in  mystical  Ian- 
goage^  to  say  Uke  the  apostle^  that  we  shonM  not  he  vn- 
eqaaHy  yoked  with  unbelievers ;  but  the  other  seems  to 
be  the  jnster  reason  of  the  law.  To  the  same  origin  of 
an  antidote  to  idolatry  may  we  refer  the  law  in  Levit. 
six.  19^  which  prohibits  them  from  allowing  cattle^  of 
divers  kinds^  to  gender  with  each  other.  For  it  is  joined 
amcmg  laws  confeasedly  Zabiai^^  and  was  perfectly  eon- 
genial  to  that  snperstitioo  which  confounded  all  natural 
distinetioB^  and  delighted  in  the  indulgence  of  fleshly 
lasts,  even  the  most  unnatural.  Spencer  telb  ns  that 
they  considered  such  connexions^  daring  the  ploughing 
season,  as  the  memis  of  making  their  labours  more  suc- 
eessfol.'  Along  with  the  former  antidotes  to  idolatry,  is 
joined  the  prohibition  of  garments  of  Knen  and  woollen 
woven  together,'  becanse,  as  Spencer  informs  us,*  the 
Zabians  used  them  in  a  superstitious  way,  in  their  noc- 
turnal ceremonies,  ascribing  great  virtue  to  them  in  pro- 
curing from  the  host  of  heaven,  whom  they  WM^ipped, 
a  plentiful  crop  of  wool  and  flax.  Maimonides,  in  speak* 
ing  of  the  same  thing,  says,  that,  ^^  they  added  plants, 
(meaning  lint)  and  animals,  (meaning  wool)  in  one  gar- 
ment, and  were  wont  to  wear  a  ring  of  some  metal  upon 
their  fingers.''  Herodotus,'  speaking  of  the  Babylonians, 
who  were  ZaUans,  or  worshippers  of  the  host  of  heaven, 
says,  that  they  use  a  similar  clothing,  only  the  Knen  and 
woollen  are  kept  distinct,  for  at  their  ceremonies  ^^  they 
are  clothed  in  two  coats,  one  of  lint,  flowing  down  to  the 
feet,  over  which  is  another  of  wool ;  and  after  that  they 
throw  a  white  diick  coat  around  them.'' 


*  Plant,  in  Aulular.  aet.  3,  aoen.  3.  Paulia.  ad  Anson,  p.  472. 

*  Lerit.  xix.  19.  Iteut.  xxii.  10.  «  De  Leg.  Heb»  Kit.  lib.  u.  cap.  33. 

*  Dent  xxu.  11,  «  Lib.  ii.  cap.  33.  f  Lib.  i.  cap.  103, 
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The  Egyptians^  who  were  also  Zabians^  used  these 
garments  to  imitate  the  coBJunctioii  of  the  stars.  Aad 
Jambifichus^  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras^*  says  of  the  scho- 
lars of  that  philosopher^  that  ^^  they  used  garments  white 
and  clean^  but  composed  of  a  cbth  of  wool  and  lint.'' 
There  is  only  one  place  in  Scripture  where  these  gar* 
ments  are  spoken  of^  viz.  in  Zeph.  i.  8^  where  it  is  said 
that  God  would  ^^  punish  those  who  were  clothed  with 
strange  apparel."  We  find  no  prohibition  of  the  Jews 
wearing  a  linen  robe^  or  a  woollen  one^  or  the  one  of 
these  above  the  other :  for  flax  and  wool  were  both  used 
as  articles  of  dress.^  Neither  were  they  prevented  from 
sewing  woollen  cloth  to  linen^  for  the  nV%  Tsitsethf 
or  phylacteries^  were  of  this  kind.  But  the  essence  of 
the  crime  seems  to  have  been  in  the  woollen  and  linen 
when  woven  together^  as  resembling  the  dress  of  the  Za- 
bians  in  their  idolatrous  rites^  and  as  tending  to  lead  the 
Jews  into  idolatry.  '  It  is  natural  to  suppose^  that  along 
with  these  laws  to  the  people  in  general^  as  preventives 
against  idolatry^  particular  attention  would  be  paid  to 
the  purity  of  the  priesthood^  lest  they  should  adopt  the 
practices  of  the  heathen  priests.  The  law  concerning 
eunuchism  in  Levit.  xxi.  20^  and  Deut.  xxiii.  1.  is 
especially  considered  by  Spencer  in  this  point  of 
view;*  and  their  exclusion  from  the  conjugation  of 
the  Lord^  he  explains  as  relating  to  their  exclusion 
from  officiating  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  This 
is  indeed  evident  from  the  words  of  Moses^  who  says^ 
that  such  persons  should  not  approach  to  offer  the 
bread  of  his  God  ;*^  and  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
opinion  even  of  the  modest  part  of  the  heathens.*  Yet 
there  were  some  deities  to  whom  these  kinds  of  priests 

«  Cap.  xxi.        ^  Hotea  ii.  9.        <  Lib.  ii.  cap.  34.        *  Levit.  xxi.  17.  21. 
<  *' Hi  nuUas  merit!  vittasySeBperqucprofani."    Claudian. 
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were  considered  as  more  acceptable.  Seneca^  as  quoted 
by  Augostin/ .  says  so  of  a  heathen  priest^  Lucian* 
m^itioDS  some  ministers  of  retigion  called  Gallic  who 
were  wont  to  emasculate  themselves  in  honor  of  Rhea. 
Strabo'  tells  us  that  the  priests  who  ministered  to  Diana 
at  Ephesus  did  the  same,  to  take  charge  of  the  sacred 
▼irgins.  The  Egyptian  priests  at  Heliopolis  were 
eunuchs.*  And  Hierooymus^  says  that  the  Hierophants 
of  the  Athenians,  even  in  his  day,  were  emasculated  by 
a  draught  of  poison  (sorbitioiie  cicut»)  to  qualify  them 
for  the  pontificate.  It  is  evident  then  that  the  law  in 
question  bad  two  objects  in  view.  1.  To  preserve  a  re- 
spect for  the  priesthood  among  the  Jews,  since  eunuchs 
are  generally  despised,  and  it  would  have  been  wrong 
for  those  to  officiate  who,  by  cutting  off  the  virile  part, 
which  was  one  spedes  of  eunuchism,  were  thereby  de- 
prived of  the  sign  of  that  covenant  which  distinguished 
their  countrymen.  And  2.  To  distinguish  them  from 
the  priests  of  the  heathen  temples,  where  both  the  kinds 
of  eunucfabm  mentioned  in  Deut  xxiii.  1,  were  but  too 
frequently  to  be  found. — ^Every  one  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  heathen  worship,  knows 
that  their  temples  were  the  very  centre  of  iniquity,  by 
having  females  and  even  males  attached  to  them.  It  is 
therefore  not  without  probability  that  Spencer*  explains 
the  law  in  Deut  xxiii.  17,  which  forbade  a  whore  of 
the  daughters  of  Israel,  or  a  sodomite  of  the  sons  of 
Israel,  as  referring  to  this ;  and  he  and  Parkhurst*"  have 
given  sufficient  testimonies  of  the  heathen  practice.  I 
shall  only  add  one  law  more,  which  is  connected  with, 
and  explained  by  the  fore-mentioned  practices.    It  is 

•  Oe  CiiHit  Dei.  lib.  vi.  cap.  10. 

i>  **  nie  ▼inks  libi  pg^rtes  ainputat,  ille  lacertM  secat."  '  I>e  Dea  Syr. 

'  Geog,  Lib.  xiy.  •  Herodot.  lib.  i.  '  Adven.  Joviaa.  lib.  i. 

I  Lib.  ii.  cap.  35.  ^  Ueb,  Lex.  np. 
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mctttioned  in  Deut  xxiii.  18^  immediately  after  that  we 
have  been  coostderingy  and  forbids  them .  ^^  to  brmg  the 
hire  of  a  wfaore^  or  the  price  of  a  dog^  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord  their  God  for  any  tow.''  Evidently  alluding 
to^  and  intended  to  counteract  that  abominable  pracdce 
^mong  the  heathens  of  consecrating  the  money  they  got 
for  their  violated  chastity  to  their  gods^  and  for  sacred 
purposes^  such  as  repairing  the  temple^  supporting  the 
priesthood^  and  purchasing  victinis.  Micah  i  7^  men- 
tions these  hires  as  common  in  Samaria.  And  in  the 
apociyphal  Book  of  Baruch^  vi.  43^  we  have  the  man- 
ner in  ^hich  the  women  sat  at  these  heathen  temples. 
^  The  women  also  with  cords  about  them^  says' he,  sitting 
in  the  ways,  or  avenues  to  them,  bum  bran  for  perfume : 
but  if  any  of  them,  drawn  aside  by  some  that  passeth  by, 
lieth  with  him,  she  reproacheth  her  fellow,  that  she  was 
not  thought  as  worthy  as  herself,  nor  had  her  cord 
broken/'  The  best  paraphrase  on  which  words  will  be 
found  in  Herodotqs,*  of  which  a  translation  is  given  in 
Part  VIII.  Sect.  2;  when  describing  the  manner  in 
which  they  worshipped  Succoth-benoth.  The  law  then, 
forbidding  the  hire  of  a  whore  to  be  brought  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord  for  any  vow,  evidently  referred  to 
these  violations  of  chastity  by  persons  othowise  chaste, 
who  considered  their  appearance  at  a  heathen  temple 
once  in  their  lives  as  a  reli^ous  duty. 

As  for  the  price  of  a  dog,  which  was  also  forbidden 
to  be  brought,  it  hath  been  explained  variously.  Some 
taking  it  to  mean  a  sacred .  sodomite,  and  others  a  fa- 
vourite dog,  which,  beiog  the  first  bom,  they  were 
anxious  to  redeem.  But  the  words  allude  to  Egyptian 
idolatry ;  and  as  they  worshipped  a  dog,  so  a  dog  and 
its  gifts  were  abhorred  by  Jehovah.    Diodorus  Siculus^ 

>  Lib.  i.  cap.  199.  ^  Biblioth.  Hist  Lib.  i.  p.  74» 
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says  that  ^  the  EgyptkMtt  above  measBK  ve&erate  not 
only  some  liTiiig  animalBy  but  abo  some  dead  ones^  as 
calSy  ichneumoBs^  T9l%  and  dogn.''   Plutarch'  says  that 
<^  andeady  the  dog  was  chiefly  honoured  in  Egypt" 
Jurenal^  asserts  that  every  city  worshipped  a  dog,  but 
Bone  Diana.'    Herodotus^  says  that  <^  in  whatever  tem- 
ple the  cat  dies^  the  inhabitants  of  it  shave  their  eye- 
brows only ;  but  in  that  where  die  dog  dies,  diey  shave 
their  whole  body  and  head."  In  their  regions  festivals^ 
dogs  consecrated  to  their  idolsy  in  great  pomp^  headed 
the  procession.    Aikd  two  reasons  are  assigned  lor  this 
honour :  !•  That  as  the  Nile  rises  at  the  time  the  Dog- 
star  rises^  so  they  worship  a  dog^  as  its  symbol,  because 
the  Nile  is  the  fertilizer  of  their  country.'  2.  That  diis 
honour  was  paid  to  the  dog  as  a  livdy  emblem  of  Aaubis 
or  M^t^ury.   For  Diodorus  Siculus'  tells  us  that  ^^  the 
Egyptians  were  wont  to  worriiip  Anubis  under  an  image 
with  a  d<^s  head."   Lucian'  calk  Anubis  or  Mercmy 
die  dog-faced  Mercury :  mivaapoacmoi  Epfon*  Adianasiua 
and  others  call  him  ^  the  dog-headed  Anubis :"  mnH> 
n^aXog  APHpi/g.   And  Virgil^  says  the  same  thing.^   It 
was  no  wonder  then  that  God  forbade  the  price  of  a 
dog  to  be  received  among  the  gifts  of  animals  that  werfe 
redeemable.   It  was  to  inspire  them  with  hatred  against 
the  Egyptian  idds,  and  their  impure  worship.    They 
might  redeem  a  hone,  ass,  camel,  or  ape^  but  were  on 
no  account  to  redeem  a  dog.   God  would  not  allow  it  to 
enter  his  treasury. — ^Should  it  be  asked  what  connexion 
diere  was  between  the  price  of  whoredom  and  the  price 
of  a  dog,  I  answer  that  at  the  temple  of  Isis  or  Venus 

•  In  Isid. p.  368.  '  ^Sat.xT.7,8, 

c  «<  Oppida  toU  canem  venerantur,  nemo  Dianam.**         ^  Eateipe,  cap.  66. 

•  Elian  de  Animal.  lib.  z.  cap.  45.  '  lib.  i.  p.  77* 
%  lib.  de  Sacr.  ni.  p.  186.               ^  .Sniad  viiL  689. 

•  ODmigemiiiiti«c  Dettm  monfltra*  et  latrator  Anubis. 
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the  women  sat  as  described  formerly ;  and  at  the  temple 
of  Anubis  or  Mercury^  that  dog-headed  deity^  there 
was  probably  a  similar  practice.  They  were  connected 
together  as  Egyptian  deities^  and  the  prohibition  was 
also  connected^  to  prevent  the  Israelites  from  wor- 
shipping them.  Spencer  mentions  an  Egyptian  columa 
dedicated  to  Isis^  which  shows  their  connexion :  ^^  I  am 
Isis^  the  queen  of  this  country^  educated  by  Mercury  ; 
I  am  she  who  arises  in  the  Dog-star^  &c."* 

We  have  been  thus  particular  concerning  the  laws  in 
the  Mosaic  ritual  which  were  intended  to  be  a  defence 
against  idolatry^  both  because  of  their  singularity  and 
importance.  Against  them  have  the  shafts  of  ridicule 
been  chiefly  directed^  and  it  became  us  to  show  their 
reasonableness  and  utility.  Living  as  the  Jews  did  in 
the  midst  of  idolaters^  it  was  necessary  to  defend  them 
against  its  influence^  and  to  secure  their  allegiance  to 
the  true  God.  The  words  therefore  of  Tacitus  are 
strictly  true^  if  instead  of  Moses  we  substitute  God, 
^^  Moses^  that  he  might  attach  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
for  ever  to  himself^  instituted  new  rites^  and  contrary  to 
Ae  rest  of  men.  For  all  things  are  profane  to  them^ 
which  are  accounted  sacred  by  us :  and  all  things  are 
permitted  to  them^  which  are  prohibited  to  us.'^^ 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  the  first  two  ends 
of  the  ceremonial  law :  viz.  that  it  was  intended  to  teach 
the  Jews  the  leading  doctrines  of  religion  in  a  sensible 
and  impressive  manner ;  and  to  be  a  defence  against 
idolatry :  let  us  now  attend  to  the  third  end  for  which 
it  was  given,  viz.  to  prepare  their  minds  for  a  brighter 
dispensation.    St  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 

•  Lib.  ii.  eap.  36. 

k  <*  Moiety  ut  sibi  in  postenim  Judcorum  gentem  firmaret,  novoi  ritus, 
coQtrariotque  caeteris  morUlibus  indidit.  Profana  illit  omnia^  quae  apud  nos 
sacra.  Rttnum  concesM  apud  iUoi ,  quae  nobis  inccsta,**  (Hist.  t*ib.  r.  sub  init ) 
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calk  the  Jewish  ritual  the  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come^*  figures  or  antitypes  of  the  true,^  an  example  and 
shadow  of  heavenly  things,*  a  parable  of  the  time  to 
come ;''  the  whole  law  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to 
Christ;^  and  its  institutes  the  elements  of  the  worlds' 
or  rudiments  to  teach  the  world  the  first  principles  of 
piety,  and  of  the  gospel,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the 
childhood  of  the  world.    Nor  are  there  wanting  suffi- 
cient reasons  why  God  delivered  gospel  truths  in  this 
mysterious  manner.    It  suited  the  state  of  the*  Jews,  to 
whom,  as  to  an  early  and  rude  people,  types,  symbols, 
CEibles,  and  parables,  were  the  common  mode  of  instruc- 
tion.   It  was  consonant  with  the  education  of  Moses, 
who  was  taught  in  all  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt    It 
was  fitted  to  the  intermediate  nature  of  the  Jewish  dia* 
pensationf ;  giving  it  more  Kght'  than  the  patriarchal, 
but  less  than  the  christian.  It  was  placing  the  old  cove- 
nant and  its  mediator  below  the  new  covenant  and  its 
mediator.    And  as  the  Jewish  law  was  given  to  the 
whole  Jewish  nation,  learned  and  unlearned,  it  was  prb- 
per  that  there  should  be  ra  oua^la  for  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  ta  voi^la  for  the  wise ;  doctrines  exoteric  and 
eisoteric;^  truths  for  the  carnal,  and  truths  for  the 
spiritual-minded  Jews.    Hence  hath  the  ceremonial  law 
been  often  termed  the  Jewish  gospel ;  because  it  ex- 
hibited to  those  who  were  exercised  to  godliness  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  faith  in  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  took  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;  ac- 
ceptance  with  God  through  the  ^blood  of  atonement  j 
holiness  of  heart  and  holiness  of  life  through  the  gracious 
aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.    On  all  these  points  the  Epistle  to 

•Hebu#.l.  ^Heb.iz.34.  <Heb.viu.5.  'Heb.iz.9. 

•  G«l.  ill.  24.  '  Gal.  iv.  3.  1 2  .Esdraa  xly.  26. 44— 4l«- 

Vol.  n.  M 
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the  Hebrews  forms  a  beautiful  commentary.  A  reli^on 
then^  that  had  such  advantages  as  these  to  boast  of;  ought 
not  to  be  too  hastily  decried.  It  was  perfect^  in  that  it 
was  suited  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  it  was  given ;  it  was  only  imperfect  when 
compared  with  the  more  complete  oBconomy  of  the 
gospel. 

One  cannot  contemplate  the  ceremonial  law  without 
also  reflecting  on  its  gradual  abolition.  For  it  was  posi- 
tively binding  on  every  Jew  till  the  death  of  Christy  in 
whom  its  spiritual  meaning  was  fulfilled.  Its  observance 
became  a  matter  of  indifference  between  the  death  of 
Christ  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  and  hence  those 
prudential  maxims  and  regulations  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  and  the  several  Epistles^ 
with  respect  to  those  converts  from  Judaism  to  Chris- 
tianity who  had  still  an  attachment  to  it.  But  it  beeame 
criminal  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  because  then 
it  could  not  he  legally  observed^  since  the  temple  and 
altar  were  then  destroyed. 

SECT.  III. 

TTie  Judicial  Law. 

The  Somas  of  government  in  the  different  periods  of  the  Jewish  histoiy ;  patri- 
archal, the  theocracy,  an  elective  xnoDarcby,  a  hereditary  monarchy  till  the 
captivity :  governors  after  it ;  the  Asmonxan  family ;  Herod  ;  the  Romans. 
The  revenue  of  the  Jewish  kings. 

The  judicial  law  comprehends  two  distinct  branches* 
1st,  The  form  of  government  in  the  diiferent  periods  of 
the  Jewish  history;  and  2dly,  The  civil  and  criminal  laws 
by  which  justice  was  administered. 

The  first  form  of  government  among  the  Jews  was  the 
patriarchal,  when  the  father  of  the  family  exercisad  that 
power  which  God  and  his  superior  age  and  experience 
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had  given  him.  This  was  the  sway  that  Abraham^  Isaac^ 
and  Jacob  had  over  their  respective  families.  And  when 
their  posterity  became  more  numerous  after  their  deaths 
the  heads  of  the  tribes  supplied  their  places ;  were  their 
counsellors  in  peace^  and  their  leaders  in  war.  We  find 
traces  of  this  kind  of  government  as  far  as  circumstances 
permitted^  at  the  time  when  Moses  was  commissioned  to 
fi*ee  them  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt.  But  on  the  reso- 
lution of  God  to  effect  this  deliverance^  their  govern- 
ment assumed  a  new  character;  the  patriarchal  form  was 
exchanged  for  a  theocracy.  The  Ruler  of  the  universe 
became  the  king  of  Israel.  He  assumed  a  visible  relation 
to^  and  took  a  particular  interest  in  his  chosen  race.  He 
became  their  king,  their  lawgiver,  and  their  judge ;  and 
never  dealt  so  with  any  other  people.*  It  was  in  this 
character  of  king  that  he  gave  thenf  his  law  from  Mount 
Sinai;  supplied  its  defects  in  cases  unprovided  for;^ 
went  before  them  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire  j*  fought 
their  battles  ;*  appointed  viceroys,  dictators,  or  judges  j 
sanctioned  treaties ;  and  received  the  half  shekel  as  a 
tribute  or  revenue.  In  this  point  of  view  also,  the  iqilen- 
did  tabernacle  and  temple  were  his  palace ;  the  priests 
and  Levites  were  his  attendants ;  the  shew  bread,  the 
sacrifices,  and  the  libations  of  wine,  were  the  daily  al- 
lowance of  food  for  himself,  and  his  servants;  the  mercy- 
seat  was  his  royal  throne;  and  the  incense  that  was  daily 
burnt  in  the  holy  place  on  the  altar  of  incense  was  in 
conformity  with  the  usage  of  eastern  princes,  who  delight 
in  perfumes.  It  is  true  that  he  was  their  king  both  in  a 
temporal  and  spiritual  sense ;  for  he  was  worshipped  as 
well  as  obeyed ;  but  the  one  tended  to  strengthen  the 
other,  and  appears  to  have  been  necessary  to  suit  the 


•  Jud^.  Till.  22, 23.  1  Sam.  Tin.  7. 

k  Exod.  xviu.  19.  Numb.  vii.  89.  xv.  34.  JXrn,  5.  *  Numb.  w.  14. 
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character  of  the  times.  For  it  prevented  all  competition 
for  power^  and^  unlike  the  despotic  government  of  the 
neighbouring  nations^  this  singular  theocracy  was  distin- 
guished for  mildness^  security^  and  despatch.  This  order 
of  things  continued  till  the  latter  end  of  Samuel's  life, 
when  they  foolishly  asked  for  a  king^  that  they  might  re- 
semble the  other  nations  :*  and  when  God  in  compliance 
with  their  wishes  put  an  end  to  the  theocracy^  and  gave 
them  first  an  elective  and  then  a  hereditary  monarchy. 
But  this  was  attended  with  various  evils.  For  they  were 
oppressed  by  their  kings  as  (jod  had  foretold.^  In  place 
of  checking  idolatry^  these  kings  set  the  example.  And 
the  nation^  in  place  of  remaining  united,  vigorous,  and 
happy,  became  divided  into  two  parts  that  wore  out 
each  other  by  continual  wars,  till  both  were  carried  into 
captivity,  the  one  for  seventy  years,  and  the  other  till 
the  present  time.  During  the  seventy  years  captivity, 
the  ancients  of  the  people  were  their  judges.*  After  the 
seventy  years  captivity,  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben* 
jamin  returned  to  their  own  land^  and  were  ruled  12S 
years  by  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  or  from  the 
year  before  Christ  536  till  408.  For  242  years  after 
that,  or  from  the  year  before  Christ  408  till  166,  their 
high  priests  were  their  governors,  and  the  nation  was 
successively  tributary  to  the  Persians^  Greeks,  Egyp- 
tians,  and  Syrians.  For  129  years^  or  from  the  year  be- 
fore Christ  166  till  37,  they  were  under  the  Asmonasan 
family,  either  as  princes^  kings,  or  priests.  From  the 
year  before  Christ  37  till  the  year  of  our  Lord  12,  they 
were  under  the  Romans  partially,  because  ruled  by 
Herod  and  the  governors  of  Judea  by  their  own  laws. 
But  from  thence,  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they 


•  1  Sam.  viii.  5. 19.  20.  k  1  Sam.  riil  11—18. 

*  Hist  of  Susanna,  venes  5-*7. 
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were  publicly  reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  Such  is 
a  summary  of  the  forms  of  government  under  which  the 
Jews  were  placed  between  their  deliverance  from  Egypt^ 
and  the  complete  destruction  of  their  city  and  temple. 

We  know  very  little  however  of  the  funds  which  the 
Jewish  kings  had  to  support  the  expenses  of  government. 
The  following  short  notices  are  all  that  I  have  met  with. 
— rln  the  reign  of  Solomon^  he  got  from  Ophir  420  ta- 
lents of  gold  once  in  three  years^  which  at  125  lbs. 
Troy^  or  1500  ounces  to  the  talent^  and  41.  to  the  ounce^ 
made  2^604,000/.  or  868^000/.  yearly.  The  queen  of 
Sheba  presented  him  with  120  talents  of  gold^  or 
720^000/.  And  the  whole  weight  of  gold  that  came  to 
him  in  one  year  is  stated  to  have  been  666  talents^ 
equal  to  3,996 fiOOL :  but  this  was  fiar  from  being  the 
full  amount. of  his  revenue^  for  it  is  added^  that  he  had 
these^  ^^  besides  that  he  had  of  the  merchantmen^  and 
of  die  traffic^  and  of  the  spice  merchants^  and  of  all  the 
kings  of  Arabia^  and  of  the  governors  of  the  country  :* 
independent  of  the  revenue  which  he  drew  from  his 
subjects  in  Judea^  which  must  have  been  very  consider- 
able^ since^  after  his  deaths  we  hear  them  requesting  of 
his  son  to  alleviate  their  burdens.^  And  if  he  exacted 
money  of  them  in  a  rigorous  and  frequent  manner^  as 
Menahem  king  of  Israel  afterwards  did^  there  was  rea- 
son for  the  complaint.  For  Menahem^  to  pacify  the 
wrath  and  purchase  the  friendship  of  Pul  king  of  As* 
gyria^  gave  him  a  thousand  talents  of  silver^  which  he 
rabed  by  a  contribution  on  the  monied  men  of  fifty  she- 
kels apiece.®  And  perhaps  Solomon  did  something  of 
the  same  kind^  to  complete  his  buildings^  and  defray  the 
expenses  of  government.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Jewish  kings  till  the  reign  of  Archelaus^ 


•  I  Kii^  ix.  2S.  X.  10. 14, 15.       ^1  Kings  xii.  4.        «  3  Kings  xr.  30. 
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the  son  of  Herod  the  Great^  who  obtained  the  half  of 
bis  father's  kingdom^  as  a  grant  from  Cssar ;  and  whose 
revenues  stood  thus.  Perea  and  Galilee  paid  annually 
200  talents  of  silver :  Batanea,  Trachonitis^  Auranitis^ 
and  a  certain  part  called  the  House  of  Zenadorus^  paid 
100  talents ;  and  the  rest  paid  300  talents ;  making  in 
all  600  talents  of  silver  annually ;  which  at  1500  ounces 
to  the  talent^  and  5  shillings  to  the  ounce^  made  225^000/. 
But,  if  this  was  the  revenue  of  Archelaus,  it  will  enable 
us  to  ascertain  the  revenue  of  his  father  Herod  the 
Great ;  who,  having  had  double  the  possessions  of  his 
son,  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  double  his  income^ 
or  1200  talents,  besides  having  the  fourth  part  which 
had  been  abated  by  Archelaus  when  he  came  to  the 
kingdom,  and  was  equal  to  400  talents.  So  that  the 
whole  revenue  of  Herod  the  Grreat  might  have  been 
1600  talents  of  silver,  or  600,000/.  ;*  a  sum  scarcely 
adequate,  one  would  think,  to  bribe  Pompey,  Ca^sar^ 
and  their  minions,  and  to  build  the  cities  and  edifices 
which  distinguished  his  reign.  The  only  other  notice 
I  have  met  with  is  in  the  days  of  Herod  Agrippa,  who 
killed  James  with  the  sword.^  His  revenues  are  said 
to  have  been  12  millions  of  drachmie,  equal  to  three 
millions  of  shekels,  which  at  half  an  ounce  each,  and  5 
shillings  to  the  ounce,  came  to  375,000/."^  Thus  have 
we  seen  a  gradual  decrease.  The  Jewish  glory,  as  a 
kingdom  was  at  its  height  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  It 
sank  very  low  during  the  70  years  captivity.  It  rose  on 
its  return  like  a  phoBnix  from  its  ashes.  It  was  agmn  at 
its  height  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great :  but  after 
his  death  it  gradually  declined,  tiU  it  ceased  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  list  of  nations. 

With  respect  to  their  civil  and  criminal  laws  we  need 
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not  be  long :  for^  having  formerly^  when  deseiibiBg  the 
chamber  Gezith.  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  court 
of  Israel^  mentioned  the  Council  of  Three^  which  held 
its  sittings  in  an  apartment  adjoining  to  every  sjrnagogue^ 
every  lawful  day^  between  the  end  of  the  morning  prayers 
and  the  sixth  hour ;  the  Council  of  Seven>  according  to 
Josephus^'  or  the  Council  of  Twenty-three^  according  to 
the  Talmud^  which  sat  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  the 
former  courts  in  the  gate  of  those  cities  which  could  boast 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty  families  at  the  leasts  and  de- 
cided in  causes  of  greater  moment ;  and  the  Council  of  the 
Sanhedrin^  which  sat  every  lawful  day^  between  the 
end  of  the  morning  and  beginning  of  the  evening  sacrifice^ 
and  was  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Jewish  nation^  it  is 
needless  to  enter  upon  them  again  in  this  place.  It  will 
be  sufficient^  therefore^  now  to  refer  to  the  pentateuch^ 
as  the  code  of  laws  by  which  they  were  guided  in  their 
decisions ;  and  to  describe  the  sanctions^  civil  and  ec- 
desiastical^  by  which  they  were  enforced. 

SECT.  IV. 
Civil  Punishments  among  the  Jews. 

Ist.  Inferior— as  restitution,  depriving  them  of  their  betrds,  destroying  their 
houses,  imprisoament  with  various  aggrAvationSy  confinement  in  the  cities  of 
refuge,  whipping,  catting  off  the  hands  and  feet,  putting  out  the  eyes,  fight- 
ing with  wild  beasts,  slavery,  selling  children  for  their  parent's  debt,  like 
for  like.  2d.  Capital— -strangling,  hanging,  stoning,  burning,  beheading,  cm* 
dfixion,  dashing  to  pieces,  drowning,  tearing  to  pieces,  trampling  to  death, 
sawing  asunder,  murdering  in  the  dungeon.— A.n  account  of  eastern  prisons 
^-the  executioners  of  the  law-Hmd  the  ceremonies  used  before  execution. 

The  civil  punishments  among  the  Jews  were  either 
inferior  or  capital. 
The  inferior  were^  1.  Restitution  for  theft^  in  certain 
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proportioos.*   2.  Depriviag  them  of  their  beards.^   3. 
Destroying  their  houses/   4.  Imprisonment  simply  j'  or 
aggravated  by  the  dungeon ;""  by  fetters ;'  by  a  wooden 
yoke  round  the  neck ;«  by  the  stocks;^  by  hard  labour  ;* 
and  by  the  bread  of  affliction^  and  water  of  affliction.*" 
5.  Confinement  in  the  cities  of  refuge  for  roan-slaughter^ 
tin  the  death  of  the  high-priest.'    6.  Whipping  with  a 
scourge  of  three  cords,  and  thirteen  strokes  for  one  of- 
fence, so  as  to  give  the  culprit  forty  save  one :""  as  it  is 
particularly  described  in  Part  IL  Sect  13,  near  the  end. 
7.  Cutting  off  the  hands  and  feef    8.  Putting  out  the 
eyes  :^  a  custom  very  frequent  stil]  in  the  East     In 
Persia  particularly',  as  I  am  informed  by  one  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  it  is  no  unusual  practice  for  the  king  to 
punish  a  rebellious  city  or  province  by  exacting  so  many 
pounds  of  eyes,  and  his  executioners  accordingly  go  and 
scoop  ou  t  from  every  one  they  meet  till  they  have  (he  weight 
required.    Thb  is  abundantly  confirmed  in  many  parts 
of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia^  and  especially 
in  vol.  ii.  ch.  19.  p.  198,  note.    9.  Fighting  with  wild 
beasts,  which  was  sometimes  not  mortal,  as  in  the  case 
of  Paul  ;^  but  oftener  mortal.     10.  Slavery  till  the  sab- 
batical year,  or  till  compensation  was  made  for  theft.  "^ 
11.  Selling  children  for  their  fathers'  debts.'  12.  Tallio, 
or  like  for  like,  either  literally,'  or  by  compensation  with 
money.    In  cases  of  bodily  pains,  therefore,  the  Hebrew 
doctors  taught  that  the  party  offending  was  bound  to  a 
five-fold  satisfiiction.     1.  The  hurt  in  the  loss  of  the 

»  Ezod.  zxn.  1— 4.  >»2Sani.  x.  4.  «£zravi.  11.  Dmi.  iL  5.  iii  39. 
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member.  2.  The  damage  for  the  loss  of  labour.  3.  The 
damage  for  the  pain  or  grief  occasioDed  by  the  wound. 
4.  The  damage  for  the  charge  of  curing  it  And  5.  For 
the  blemish  or  deformity  it  occasioned.  Hence  Munster^ 
on  Exod.  xxi.5  has  rendered  these  five  by  the  following 
words:  Damnum^  laesio^  dolor^  medicina^  confiisio. 
Such  were  the  inferior  eivil  punishments  among  the 
Jews. 

The  capital  civil  punishments  were  the  following : 
1.  Strangling  by  two  persons  with  a  handkerchief:  for 
the  six  Avowing  offences :  adultery^  striking  of  parent^ 
man-steaiing5  old  men  who  were  notoriously  rebeOious 
against  the  law,  fobe  prophets,  and  those  who  prognos- 
ticated future  events  by  uang  the  names  of  idols.  2. 
Hanging  till  the  person  was  dead;*  or  exposing  the  body 
after  death  on  a  gpbbet,  either  till  the  evening,^  pr  till 
devoured  by  fowls  and  other  ravenous  beasts**  We  find 
a  punishment  of  this  kind  inflicted  on  the  heads  of  the 
people  who  had  gone  over  to  Baal-peor,  in  Num.  xxv. 
4 ;  and  on  seven  of  Saul's  sons  for  his  having  slain  the 
CKbeonites.*  But  these  appear  to  have  been  as  a  national 
expiation,  and  were  called  ^<  hanging  them  before  the 
Lord."  3.  Stoning^'  which  was  always  without  the  city^ 
in  the  manner  following:  When  they  came  to  within 
ten  cubits  of  the  place  where  the  person  was  to  be 
stoned^  they  exhorted  him  to  confess^  and  give  God  the 
glory^  that  although  he  died  by  the  band  of  the  law^ 
his  soul  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.  When 
they  came  within  four  cubits  of  the  place^  they  stripped 
him  naked  (but  if  a  woman  she  retained  her  clothes^) 
and  the  witnesses  who  condemned  him  also  stripped 
themselves  of  their  upper  garments.   The  place  of  exe- 


*  Josh.  viii.  S9.  Esther  vii.  9»  10.        ^  Josh.  z.  S6.  JoMphtts»  War,  iv.  5. 
«  Gen.  xl.  19.  ^2  Sam.  zxi.  9.  •  Acts  vll  59. 
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cttdon  was  an  oninence  twice  the  height  of  a  man^  from 
whence  he  was  thrown  down  by  the  first  "witness.  If 
aot  deady  the  other  witness  threw  a  large  stone  upon 
his  breast :  and  after  that  the  rest  of  the  people  stoned 
him  till  he  died.  Those  who  were  stoned  were  also 
hanged  for  some  time  on  a  tree^  but  generally  taken 
down  in  the  eveniug^  and  buried  in  the  buryiAg  ground 
that  was  allotted  by  the  magistrate  for  that  purpose. 
For  there  were  two  burying  places  for  common  male- 
factors ;  the  one  for  those  who  were  slain  by  the  sword> 
^d  strangled^  and  the  other  for  those  who  were  stoned 
and  hanged/  But  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  relations^ 
after  Some  days^  to  carry  them  thence  to  the  family 
sepdJchre.  The  following  nineteen  offences  subjected  to 
stoning.  Incest  with  a  mother^  or  mother-in-law^  or 
daughter-in-law;  adultery  with  a  betrothed  virgin; 
sodomy^  bestiality^  blasphemy^  idolatry^  offering  to 
Moloch^  he  who  had  a  familiar  spirit^  the  wizard^  the 
private  enticer  to  idolatry^  the  public  withdrawer  to 
idolatry^  magicians^  profaners  of  the  sabbath^  cursers  of 
father  or  mother^  and  the  dissolute  and  stubborn  son. 
4.  Burning— -either  by  roasting  in  the  fire^  as  Zedekiah 
and  Ahaby  by  the  king  of  Babylon^^  or  in  a  fumace^^ 
er  by  pouring  melted  lead  down  their  throats.  The 
following  ten  offences  subjected  to  it  The  adultery  of 
a  priest's  daughter^  incest  with  a  daughter^  a  son's 
daughter^  a  daughter's  daughter^  a  wife's  daughter^  a 
wife's  daughter's  daughter,  a  wife's  son's  daughter,  a 
a  wife's  mother,  the  mother  of  her  father,  and  the  mother 
of  her  father-in-law.  5.  Beheading^ — which  was  the 
punishment  affixed  to  the  two  following  offences,  viz.  the 
voluntary  man-slayer,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  that 

*  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talin.  Ezer.  on  Acts  vii.  5S,  and  viii.  1. 

*»  Jer.  xxix.  22.  «  Dan.  liL  23. 

*  Gen.  xl.  19.  2  Sam.  iv.  7.  2  Kings  x.  7.  Malt.  xiv.  8. 11. 
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fell  into  idolatry.  The  same  person  who  mentioned  to 
the  author  of  this  work  the  scooping  out  so  many  pounds 
of  eyes^  as  a  Persian  punishment^  in  the  case  of  rebels 
Iion^  also  added^  that  for  the  same  offence,  a  pyramid  of 
heads,  of  a  certidn  number  of  feet  diameter,  is  sometimes 
exacted  (like  the  two  heaps  which  Jehu  made  of  the 
heads  of  the  seventy  sons  of  Ahab,  2  Kings  x.  8.)  and 
so  indifferent  are  the  executioners  to  the  distresses  of 
others,  that  they  will  select  a  head  of  peculiar  appear- 
ance, and  long  beard,  to  grace  the  summit  of  the  pyra- 
mid. Sir  John  Malcolm  in  his  history  of  Persia,'  says, 
that  ^^  when  Timour  stormed  Isfithan,  it  was  impossible 
to  count  the  skdn,  but  an  account  was  taken  of  seventy 
thousand  heads,  which  were  heaped  in  pyramids,  as 
monuments  of  savage  revel^."  We  are  shocked  at  the 
conduct  of  Herod,  with  respect  to  John  the  Baptist, 
when^  at  the  request  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  he 
gave  the  good  man!s  head  in  a  charger,  to  gratify  the 
malice  that  her  mother  entertained  against  him.  But 
we  have  several  instances  in  history,  that  such  a  con- 
duct was  not  unusual.  Thus,  in  the  above-mentioned 
History  of  Persia,^  ^^Seljook,  king  of  Persia,  in 
a  fit  of  intoxication,  ordered  one  of  his  slaves  to  strike 
oS  the  head  of  his  queen.  The  cruel  mandate  was 
obeyed,  and  the  head  of  this  beautifol  but  ambitious 
princess  was  presented  in  a  golden  charger,  to  her 
drunken  husband,  as  he  sat  carousing  with  his  dissolute 
companions.^'  And  in  Rollings  Ancient  History,*  we 
have  something  of  the  same  kind  mentioned  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  king  of  Persia,  who  having  been' instigated 
against  Tissaphemes,  his  viceroy  in  Asia  Minor,  by  his 
queen  Parysatis,  ordered  his  head  to  be  given  her,  ^^  as 
an  agreeable  present. to  a  princess,  of  her  violent  and 
vmdictive  temper."    Prideaux  relates  the  same  thing 

•  Vol.  i.  ch.  13.  ^  Vol.  i.  ch.  11.  *  Book  ix.  cb.  iii.  sect.  3. 
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in  his  Connection  A.A.C.  395,  and  produces  sereral 
other  instances.  Thus  A.  A.C.  477,  Hamestris  the  queen^ 
on  the  birthday  of  Xerxes,  asked  his  sister-in-law  to  be 
given  to  her  to  be  tortured.  Under  A.A.C.  448,  the 
mother  of  Artaxerxes  asked  Icarus  and  some  Atheniuis 
that  she  might  revenge  on  them  the  death  of  her  son 
Achsmenides.  And  under  A.A.C.  404,  Statira  pre* 
vailed  on  Arsaces  to  deliver  up  Udiastes  to  be  put  to 
death,  for  the  part  he  had  acted  in  the  ruin  of  her 
family.  How  invaluable  is  that  gospel,  which  discounte- 
nances such  cruelties,  and  teaches  persons  of  every  rank 
to  cultivate  equity,  mildness,  and  peace !  The  6th  capi- 
tal punishment  among  the  Jews  was  crucifixion.  Per* 
sons  subjected  to  this  were  first  scourged ;  their  hands 
and  feet  were  then  nailed  to  a  cross :  they  received  a 
grain  of  myrrh,  or  frankincense,  infused  in  wine,  to  stu- 
pify  them  $  hence  the  reason  why  our  Saviour  refused  it,* 
and  continued  in  that  painful  situation  till  they  died:  when 
they  were  either  buried,  or  left  to  be  the  prey  of  birds. 
Hence  Horace^  says  of  a  certain  person,  ^^Non  pasces  in 
cruce  corvos.'^ ,  We  may  add,  that  some  were  crucified 
with  their  heads  towards  the  earth,  as  Peter  is  said  to 
have  requested,  in  token  of  his  humility.  7th,  Dashing 
to  pieces  from  a  rock.""  8th,  Drowning,  with  a  weight 
suspended  from  the  neek."*  9th,  Tom  to  pieces,  either 
by  thorns,''  or  with  saws  and  harrows  of  iron,'  or  by 
wild  beasts.  10th,  Sawing  asunder,  by  enclosing  them 
in  a  box,  and  sawing  them  either  from  head  to  foot,  or 
from  foot  to  head.^  11th,  Murdering  in  the  dungeon  of 
the  prison>  and  casting  a  stone  on  the  dead  body  by  way 

•  Mark  xv.  23.      ,  •»  Lib.  i.  Epist.  16.        ^  2  Chron.  xxv.  12.   Luke  iv.  29. 

<i  M»tt.  xvlii.  6.      *  Jadg.  viii.  16.  2  Sam.  vtii.  2.  '2  Sam.  zii.  31. 

s  Heb.  xi.  27. — I  have  met  with  two  modem  instances  of  this  punishment. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  governor  of  Mlsitra  nearancient  Sparta,  who  being  bribed 
by  Mahomet  U.  to  surrender  the  citadel,  no  sooner  put  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sultani  than  he  ordered  him  to  be  sAwn  through  the  middle.    And  the 
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of  execration.*  12th^  Hewing  in  pieces  with  the  sword, 
as  Samuel  did  Agi^^  of  which  we  have  two  recent 
examples.  The  first  in  Brace's  Travels/  where  he 
says  that  ^^  coming  across  the  market-place^  he  saw 
Za  Mariam,  the  Ras^s  door-keeper,  with  three  men 
hound,  one  of  whom  he  feD  a  hacking  to  pieces  in  his 
presence;  and  upon  seeing  him  running  across  the  place, 
and  stopping  his  nose,  he  ealled  out  to  him  to  stay  till 
he  should  despatch  the  other  two,  for  he  wanted  to  speak 
with  him,  as  if  he.  had  been  engaged  about  ordinary 
business.''  The  second  example  is  in  Captain  Light's 
Travels,  p.  194.  His  words  are,  ^^  Djezzar,  (the  same 
who  so  successfully  resisted  Bonaparte  at  Acre  in  1801) 
had  reason  to  suspect  fraud,  in  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  officers  of  his  seraglio ;  and,  as  he  could  not 
discover  the  offenders,  he  had  between  fifty  and  sixty  of 
them  seized,  stripped  naked,  and  laid  on  the  ground ; 
and  to  each  placed  a  couple  of  janissaries,  who  were  or- 
dered  to  hew  them  in  pieces  with  their  swords.  This 
execution  was  seen  by  the  relator  (of  the  story  to  Cap- 
tain Light,)  and  described  with  every  aggravation  of 
horror,  that  may  be  supposed  attached  to  sueh  an  event." 
Lastly,  casting  persons  into  a  tower  full  of  ashes  was 
the  punishment  of  those  who  were  guilty  of  sacrilege 
and  rebellion.  Antiochus  put  Menelaus  to  death  in  this 
way  at  Berea."^  Darius  Ochus  punished  his  brother 
Sogdianus  thus.  Another  brother  named  Arsites^  and 
Artipheus  the  son  of  Megabyzus^  were  also  thus  put  to 
deaths  and  a  similar  death  was  inflicted  on  Pisuthnes, 
the  governor  of  Lydia.""    It  was  originally  a  Persian 


aecond  is  that  of  C«nnd  <r  Alb  Barthelemy,  a  monk  of  Monte  Pblitianoy  in  the 
juoyince  of  Tuscany,  who  was  sawed  in  two  firom  the  head  downwards,  in 
Grand  Cairo.    Chateaubriand's  Travels,  vol.  i.  Introd.  p.  18.  vol.  ki.  p.  143. 
^«  Lam.  iii.  53.      i'lSto.xr.33.      «  Vol.iv.p.Sl.      •>  2  Mace.  xiu.  4.  S 
*  Pitdeaux,  Connect.  A.A.C.  434. 422. 414, 
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punishment :  the  first  invention  of  which  is  mentioned 
in  Valerias  Maximus/ 

Such  were  the  civil  capital  punishments  in  use  among 
the  Jews.  But  before  leaving  them^  it  may  be  proper  to 
add  somewhat  concerning  their  prisons^  the  executioners 
of  the  law;  and  the  ceremonies  used  in  bringing  offenders 
to  punishment. 

The  eastern  prisons  were  not  public  and  separate 
buildings^  but  apartments  belonging  to  the  house  of  the 
judge ;  and  the  jailor  was  his  most  confidential  servant 
Hence  the  royal  prison^  or  that  which  was  within  the 
precincts  of  the  palace^  for  more  honourable  offenders^ 
was  in  the  house  of  Potiphar^  the  captain  of  the  guard; 
and  Jeremiah  was  confined  first  in  the  court  of  the 
prison  that  was  in  the  king  of  Judah's  houae^^  and  after- 
wards  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe.*  A  discre- 
tionary power  was  also  given  to  the  jailor^  to  treat  them 
as  he  pleased^  provided  he  produced  them  when  called 
for.  If  a  bribe^  therefore^  was  given  by  the  prisoner^ 
he  might  lodge  in  the  jailor's  house^  and  partake  of  its 
comforts^  although  he  were  the  greatest  miscreant :  and 
if  one  was  g^ven  by  the  accuser^  the  prisoner  was  treated 
with  every  inhumanity.^  It  was  this  discretionary 
power  that  Jeremiah  felt^  when  he  was  cast  by  the 
princes^  his  enemies^  ^^  into  the  dungeon  of  Malchiaht 
the  son  of  Hammelech^  that  was  in  the  court  of  the  pri- 
son^ and  in  which  was  no  water^  but  mire^  so  that  he 
sunk  in  the  mire.''*  Few  situations  could  be  more  de- 
plorable ;  and  unless  Abedmelech  had  pitied  his  case^ 
and  obtained  his  deliverance^  he  must  soon  have  died/ 
As  for  the  executioners  of  the  law^  in  the  common  cases 
of  punishing  offenders^  they  have  always  in  the  East 


•  lib.  ix.  cap.  3.  ^  Jer.  zzxii.  3.  <  lb.  xxzvii.  2ft 

d  duke's  Hvmer,  ch.  ix.  Ob.  84.     •  Jer.  xxzruL  6.         '  n>.  7. 
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been  the  guards  of  the  kuig.  Hence  Herod  the  tetnrch 
sent  one  of  his  tmaevlXcLlQpa^  or  guards  to  hehead  John 
the  Baptist:*  and  the  original  words  for  ^^  Potiphar  and 
Arioch  the  captain  of  the  guard/'  in  Gen.  xxxix.  1. 
and  Dan.  ii.  14^  literally  mean  ^^  Potiphar  and  Arioch 
the  chief  of  the  executioners.''  But  let  us  next  notice 
the  ceremonies  which  were  generally  observed  in  car- 
rying them  into  execution.  In  the  first  place  the  judges^ 
used  the  utmost  deliberation  during  the  trial ;  the  pan- 
nel  was  set  on  some  high  seat  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
court  ;\  two  witnesses  at  least  coinciding  in  their  evi- 
dence  were  necessary  to  convict  him^*  who  laid  their 
hands  .on  his  head  while  deponing^'  and  when  sentence 
was  pronounced;  the  judge  laying  his  hands  upon  his 
head;  said;  ^<  Thou  art  guilty ;  thy  blood  be  upon  thine 
own  head."  After  sentence^  the  person  was  led  to  the 
place  of  execution^  which  was  always  without  the  city^ 
accompanied  by  two  executioners^  a  band  of  officers^ 
properly  armed^  to  prevent  either  riot  or  escape^  and  a 
crier^  who  went  before  them  proclaiming  the  following 
words :  ^^  A.  B.  is  going  to  suffer  such  a  death;  because 
he  hath  committed  such  a  crime  in  such  a  place;  at  such 
a  time;  and  these  persons;^  N.  and  N.  are  witnesses.  If 
any  person  knoweth  any  thing  in  his  favour;  (of  which  we 
have  an  instance  in  the  Hbtory  of  Susanna;  verses  45. 
50.)  let  him  come  and  make  it  known."  And  a  person 
also  was  appointed  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  court; 
with  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand;  to  wave  to  another 
person  on  horseback;  who  was  stationed  at  some  dis- 
tance to  bring  the  condemned  person  back  to  the  court; 
if  any  thing  favourable  had  occurred.  Nay;  the  criminal 
himself  had  the  privilege  of  retiring  to  the  court-house 
five  timeS;  if  he  had  aught  to  plead;  that  was  judge^  of 

^  M«rk  yi.  ST.  ^  1  Kings  zzi.  9.   «  Qeut.  six.  15.    *  Suaaiun,  rer.  34»  40. 
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consequence  by  the  two  scholars  of  the  wise  men^  who 
were  sent  to  accompany  him  for  that  purpose.  But^  if 
he  had  nothing  to  urge,  and  if  no  exculpatory  evidence 
appeared,  he  was  besought  to  confess,  that  he  mi^t 
not  die  with  a  lie  in  his  heart,  and  might  have  his  por« 
tion  in  the  world  to  come.  They  generally,  also,  gave 
him  a  grain  of  myrrh  or  frankincense  mingled  in  the 
wine,^  to  render  hijn  less  sensible  of  pain ;  and  when 
the  law  had  taken  its  course,  the  tree  on  which  he  was 
hanged,  or  the  stone  wherewith  he  was  stoned,  or  the 
sword  with  which  he  was  beheaded,  or  the  nap|pn  with 
which  he  was  strangled,  were  generally  buried  with 
him,  that  none  might  say  that  they  had  been  used  at  his 
execution.*"  Such  were  the  inferior  and  capital  civil 
punishments  among  the  Jews. 


SECT.  V. 

I 


I 


Ecelmastical  Punishments  among  the  Jews* 

The  Nezipe  or  Admonition,  its  nature  and  duration.  Tbe  Nedui  or  Separation. 
The  Herim  or  Cutting  off.  The  Sbemetha  or  Greater  Excoinmunicatkmf  A 
Copy  of  it. 

Their  ecclesiastical  punishments  admitted  of  various 
degrees,  the  lowest  of  which,  viz. 

1st.  The  Mzipe  n^j^tj,  or  admonition,  was  always 
private,  and  administered  by  the  minister,  or  leading 
men  in  the  synagogue.  Its  common  term  of  continuance 
was  not  less  than  seven  days,^  nor  more  than  thirty ; 
and  it  differed  from  the  next  higher  degree,  in  the  fol- 
lowing things.  The  person  admonished  remained  at 
home,  as  one  ashamed ;  yet  other  persons  did  not  abstain 
from  his  company.  And  he  needed  no  absolution  at  the 


•  Mark  xv.  23.  ^  lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  Acts  vil  58.  viiL  1. 

c  Founded  on  Numb.  xii.  14. 
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expiring  oi  the  tarm ;  for^  when  he  had  taken  the  re- 
proof to  hearty  and  the  time  had  expired^  he  became 
free.  In  shorty  it  was  a  voluntary  act  of  the  individual^ 
arising  from  a  conviction  of  his  past  misconduct^  and  the 
offence  he  had  given  to  society  and  the  church.  It  was 
submitting  to  the  sentence  of  the  synagogue  as  just  and 
proper.* 

ddly.  The  JVedui  ^n  j^  or  separation^  was  inflicted  on 
those  who  despised  the  admonition^  or  had  been  guilty 
of  refusing  to  pay  any  debt  which  the  bench  of  three  had 
found  him  liable  to^  or  had  been  gtiilty  of  any  of  the 
twenty  offences  which  are  coUeeted  by  Dr.  Lightfoot>^ 
and  Dr.  Owen*  out  of  the  Talmud.  It  might  be  pro* 
nounced  by  any  of  tlieir  religious  assemblies^  but  was 
commonly  executed  by  the  synagogue^  or  rather  by  the 
bench  of  three  attached  to  the  synagogue;  who  sent  their 
officer  to  summon  him  to  appear  on  a  certain  day.  Thus^ 
they  appointed  him  the  second  day  of  the  week^  or  their 
first  court-day ;  the  fifth  day  of  the  week^  or  their  se* 
eond  court-day ;  and  the  second  day  of  the  week  follow- 
ing,  or  their  third  court-day.  And  if  the  matter  was 
about  money  that  was  owing  to  any  member  of  the 
synagogue^  they  allowed  all  the  three  days  to  run^  be- 
fore dedaring  him  contumacious^  and  thereby  subjectbg 
him  to  the  Nedui ;  but  if  it  was  concerning  any  of  the 
twenty  offences  formerly  alluded  to^  they  inflicted  the 
Nedui^  on  his  refusii^  to  appear  the  first  time ;  for  they 
justly  thought  that  he  who  had  been  guilty  of  such 
offences  should  make  every  haste  to  express  his  contri- 
tion. The  time  of  its  continuance  was  commonly  thirty 
days ;  but  if  the  person  nej^cted  to  apply  for  a  i^mis- 
sion  at  the  end  of  that  tune^  he  became  virtually  subject 


•  Ligfatf.  Hcb.  and  Talm.  Ezer.  1  Cor.  T.  5. 

^  Helnev  and  Tahnudical  EzerciUtioas  on  1  Cor.  v.  5. 

<  Exposition  on}be4Bel>rewi»  vol.  i.  Exerclt.  21st. 
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to  die  next  highest  degree  of  eensure^  although  it  w« 
sot  always  inflicted.  During  the  continuance  of  this 
sentmce^  he  was  not  prevented  from  hearing  the  hw^ 
or  even  from  teaching  it^  if  a  master  in  Israel^  provided 
he  kept  four  paces  distant  from  other  persons.  Nay^ 
he  might  even  go  into  the  temple  to  attend  divine  sw* 
vice^  but  he  entered  in  and  came  out  at  the  contrary 
doon  from  the  rest  i^  the  people.  And  if  he  died  while 
under  this  sentence^  they  threw  a  stone  upon  Ihs  bier^ 
to  signify  that  he  deserved  stcming. 

3dly.  The  next  higher  punishment  was  the  Henm 
tSUt^y  or  cuttbg  off.  k  was  an  authoritative  and  public 
censure^  inflicted  by  Che  synagogue ;  and  was  commoidy 
inflicted  on  thaie  who  despised  the  Nedui^  or  were 
guilty  of  lugfaer  provocations^  and  lasted  for  thirty  days. 
With  persmis  in  that  dtuation  it  wsm  not  lawful  so  much 
as  to  eat. 

The  4di  and  highest  degree  of  ecclesiastical  aepara^ 
tion>  was  the  Skemetha  KllOtS^^  from  F)Qtff  Shemethj  to 
exdttde^  egcpd^  or  cast  out:  meamng  that  they  were 
cast  out  from  the  covenant  <tf  promise^  and  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel ;  and  that  diey  diould  be  accounted  by 
the  Jews  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publicaa.  It  was  in* 
flicted  on  those  who  despised  the  Herem^  and  by  the 
greater  part  of  tibe  Jews  was  esteemed  total  and  final : 
the  person  that  fell  under  it  being  left  to  the  judgment 
of  God^  without  hope  of  reconcffiation  with  the  church. 
Hence  it  is  called  in  the  Targum^*  ^^  the  curse  and  exe* 
cration  of  God :"  and  by  the  Talmudists^  ^^  the  anadiema 
ofthe  God  of  Israel.^' 

The  above  is  the  arrangenent  of  ecclesiastical  cen* 
aures  amoi^  the  Jews^  as  given  by  Godwi%^  and  Dr* 


*  Num.  zzi.  25.  Deut  vii.  27. 
^  Moses  and  Avon,  Book  v.  ch.  2. 
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Ovren  :*  but  Dr.  Lig^tbot^  airraiiges  tkem  diflbrently. 

For  he  plaees  the  Shemedia  hefore  the  Herem^  makii^ 

f  the  Sbemetha  the  nme  a  the  lesser  excommuiiicatioii ; 

■ 

and  the  Herem  as  equivalent  to  the  greater. 

•  Dr.  Owen  gives  from  BuxtorlT  the  form  of  the  greater 

excommunication^  which  I  shall  here  transcribe. 

^  By  the  sentence  of  the  Lord  of  lords^  let  such  an 
one^  the  son  of  such  an  one^  be  in  anathema^  or  accursed 
in  each  liouse  of  judgment^  that  above  and  that  below 
(meaning  by  God  and  his  church ;)  in  the  curse  €i  the 
holy  ones  on  high ;  in  the  cune  of  the  seraphims  and 
ophannim  (meaning  the  wheels  or  cherubims  in  Eaekid^s 
vision^)  in  the  curse  of  the  whole  churchy  from  the 
greatest  to  the  least  Let  tfiere  be  upon  him  strokes 
great  and  abiding;  diseases  great  and  terrftle ;  let  his 
house  be  an  habitation  of  dragons  or  serpents.  Let  his 
star  (or  planet)  be  dark  in  the  clouds.  Let  him  be  ex* 
posed  to  indignation^  anger^  and  wradi;  and  let  his  dead 
body  be  cast  to  wild  beasts  and  serpents ;  let  his  enemks 
and  adversaries  rejoice  over  him ;  and  let  his  silver  and 
gold  be  given  to  others ;  and  let  his  children  be  cast  at 
the  door  of  his  enemies ;  and  let  posterity  be  astonished 
at  his  day.  Let  him  be  accursed  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Abiriron  and  Athariel ;  from  the  mouth  of  Sandolphon 
and  Hadraniel;  fi^m  the  mouth  of  Ansisiel  and  Patiiiel; 
from  the  mouth  of  Seraphiel  and  Sagansael ;  from  the 
mouth  of  Michael  and  Gabriel ;  from  the  mouth  of  Ra- 
phiel  and  Mesharethiel.  Let  him  be  accursed  from  the 
mouth  of  Zazabib^  and  from  the  mouth  of  Havabib^  who 
b  the  great  God ;  and  frt)m  the  mouth  of  the  seventy 
names  of  the  great  king;  and  from  the  mouth  of  Tzorlak 
the  great  chancellor  (names  partly  significant  and  partly 


•  Exposition  of  tlie  Hebrews,  toI.  i.  Ezercit.  21. 

^  Hebrew  and  Talmudical  Bxercitationa  on  t  Cor.  t.  5. 
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insignificant^  coined  to  strike  a  terror  into  weak  and 
distempered  minds.)  Let  him  be  swallowed  up  as  Korah 
and  his  company^  and  let  his  soul  depart  with  fear  and 
terror.  Let  the  rebuke  of  the  Lord  slay  him ;  and  let 
him  be  strangled  like  Achitophel.  Let  his  leprosy  be  as 
the  leprosy  of  Gehazi ;  neither  let  there  be  any  restora- 
tion of  his  ruin.  Let  not  his  burial  be  in  the  burials  of 
Israel ;  let  his  wife  we  given  to  strangers ;  and  let  others 
humble  her  in  his  death.  Under  this  curse  let  such  an 
one^  the  son  of  such  ah  one,  be,  with  his  whole  inheri- 
tance. But  unto  ^e^  and  all  Israel,  let  God  extend  his 
peace  and  blessing.   Amen.'' 

To  add  to  the  terror  of  the  above  sentence,  they 
usually  accompanied  the  pronouncing  of  it  with  the 
sound  of  trumpets ;  as  the  Targum  says  Barak  did  in 
the  cursing  of  Meroz.*  ^^  He  shematized  him  with  four 
hundred  trumpets." 

Such,  then^  were  the  different  degrees  of  ecclesiastical 
censure  among  the  Jews.  The  first  of  which,  we  may 
well  suppose,  would  not  be  unfrequent  among  so  large  a 
religious  community  as  that  of  Israel ;  accordingly  our 
Lord  recommends  it  in  Matthew  xviii.  15.  The  second 
is  thought  to  be  referred  to  in  John  ix.  22.  34.  xii;  42. 
xvi.  2,  where  the  Jews  determined  to  cast  those  who 
embraced  Christianity  out  of  the  synagogue.  The  third 
is  alluded  to  by  the  apostle  in  1  Cor.  v.  11.  And  of  the 
fourth  we  have  two  instances :  the  first  in  1  Cor.  xvi. 
22,  where  those  who  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are 
declared  to  be  anathema  maranatha,  or  under  a  curse, 
till  the  Lord  come ;  and  the  second  in  Ezra  x.  7,  8, 
where  it  is  said  that  ^^they  made  a  proclamation 
throughout  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  unto  all  the  children  of 
the  captivity,  that  they  should  gather  themselves  to- 

•  Judg.  V.  23. 
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gether  unto  Jerusalem ;  and  that  whosoever  would  not 
come  witldn  three  days^  according  to  the  counsel  of  the 
princes  and  the  elders^  all  his  substance  should  be  divided^ 
and  himself  separated  from  the  congregation  of  those  that 
had  been  carried  away/'  It  will  readily  be  noticed  that 
a  double  penalty  is  here  threatened  to  the  disobedient ; 
viz.  that  they  should  be  separated  from  the  children  of 
the  capdvity^  or  excluded  from  sacred  privileges  and 
looked  upon  as  heathens^  and  that  their  substance  was  to 
be  divided  or  confiscated^  which  commonly  implied  an 
application  to  pious  purposes,  or  to  the  service  of  the 
temple,  as  the  apocryphal  book  Esdras  ix.  4,  explains  it 
Hence  some  have  made  the  following  distinction  between 
the  diiferent  degrees  of  censure :  The  admonition  was 
friendly  and  private,  and  lasted  for  seven  days.  The 
Nedui,  or  separation,  was  friendly  and  public ;  the  cen- 
sure being  made  known  to  the  congregation,  and  imply- 
ing an  exclusion  from  sealing  ordinances  for  thirty  days. 
The  Herem,  or  cutting  off,  implied  both  an  exclusion 
from  sealing  ordinances,  and  many  of  the  ordinary  civili- 
ties of  life :  and  the  Semetha,,  or  exclusion  with  a  curse, 
included  an  utter  exclusion  from  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  confiscation  of  property,  and  exposure  to  death 
by  the  visible  interposition  of  God.  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  the  aposde  refers  to  this  last  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, or  death  by  the  hand  of  God,  in  1  Cor.  xi.  30, 
when  he  tells  the  Corinthians  that,  ^^  in  consequence  of 
their  improper  observance  of  the  Lord's  supper,  many 
were  weak  and  sickly  among  them,  and  many  slept  or 
died  by  the  visitation  of  heaven.''  And  perhaps  it  is 
to  this  visible  judgment  of  God  in  the  apostolical  age 
against  egre^ous  offenders,  rather  than  to  the  unpar- 
donable sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  apostie  John 
also  refers  in  his  1st  Epistie,  v.  16,  when  he  says,  ^<  If 
any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin,  which  is  uot  unto 
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deatbi  he  shall  ask,  and  God  shall  give  him  life  for  them 
that  sin  not  unto  death.  But  there  is  a  sin  unto  death : 
I  do  not  say  that  he  should  pray  for  it"  He  might 
pray  for  offenders  in  general,  and  even  for  the  souls  of 
those  who  were  under  this  visible  judgment;  but  he 
might  not  pray  for  their  restoration  to  health,  since 
God  was  more  glorified,  and  men  more  awed  by  its  coU'^ 
tmuaace«  * 


k 
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CUSTOMS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

JLn  the  former  parts  of  this  work  we  have  considered 
the  reli^on^  learning,  and  laws  of  the  Jews ;  but  there 
are  a  number  of  customs  in  private  life  which  give  much 
insight  into  their  real  character,  and  serve  as  a  commen- 
tary on  sacred  scripture  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Our  method  of  procedure,  however,  in  these  last,  must 
he  different  from  that  which  was  adopted  in  the  former; 
for  besides  relying  on  Jewish  writers^  whose  intimations 
are  few^  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  travellers ;  since  the 
customs  of  the  East  have  been  almost  stationary,  and  the 
same  things  are  observable  in  the  present  day  that  were 
practised  in  the  daye  of  the  ancient  patriarchs.  It  is 
granted,  indeed,  that  this  is  only  an  approximation  to 
the  truth,  but  it  is  the  best  we  have  in  our  present  cir* 
cumstances,  and  affords  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  to  the 
mind  that  collateral  evidence  is  known  to  ^ve  in  a  court 
of  justice.  The  light  thrown  is  often  unexpected,  and 
pleases  botli  by  its  variety  and  novelty.  With  these  as- 
sistants, then,  let  us  exhibit  their  customs  in  a  variety  of 
^Murdculars.* 

•  while  ihe  preient  mmk  wai  in  the  precs,  Paxtoo's  niustrations  of  the  Holjr 
SeriptuFet  from  the  geognphjr^  natand  historj,  and  customt  of  the  Bast,  made 
their  appeaiance.  Am  they  iUttstiate  and  oonfirm  mai^  of  the  tectioiii 
fblkwy  I  ftel  •  plcataie  IB  rtcoomiaadiiif  tbm  to  my  readers. 
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SECT.  L 

Habitations  of  the  Jews. 

These  aflected  by  the  sUte  of  lociety.  TeoU  in  pattoral  disttieti  deaciibed. 
Vilhfet  of  ftooe  in  rocky  situAtioBi^  and  mud  in  plains.  Fenced  cities  i  their 
walb,  gates,  locks,  wooden  keys,  bolts  and  bars.  Prirate  vinter  Aotiaet  of  the 
Jews;  of  stone^  brick,  or  mud :  manner  of  defending  them  from  the  weather. 
Doors  often  otnameDted :  the  hole  at  the  side  for  the  portion  of  the  law. 
Houses  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  a  court  in  the  middle ;  their  appearance 
plain  towards  the  street ;  the  windows,  lattices ;  their  appearance  towards 
the  court  beautiful.  Their  chambers,  kiosks,  olee  or  upper  rooms ;  door  to 
the  street  low ;  doors  into  the  court  large.  Ground  floor  for  the  family ;  prin- 
cipal rooms  in  the  second  story ;  fire-places  in  the  family  rooms;  braaiers  in 
the  public  apartments.  Stairs  sometimes  ornamented  with  vine ;  manner  of 
finishing  their  principal  rooms.  Way  of  cooling  their  chambers ;  furniture  of 
rooms,  carpets ;  the  divan.  Chambers  of  the  poor ;  their  beds.  The  beds  of 
the  rich ;  their  musqueto  nets.  Bed*chambers  always  lighted  dosing  the 
night ;  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture.  I'be  tummer  hou$et  of  the  Jews  de- 
scribed ;  the  roofs  of  houses  fiat,  with  battlements :  their  utility.  The  east- 
em  nails  of  houses ;  keys  of  woud  described.  Dr.  Shaw's  account  of  eastern 
bouses.  Streets  of  eastern  cities  dirty  in  wet,  and  dusty  in  dxy  weather;  nar^ 
row ;  the  reason  why.  The  grate  of  the  city  the  roost  public  place.  Bazars; 
Dr.  Russell's  and  Mr.  Kinneir's  account  of  them.  Tolls  erected  at  the  gate. 
No  clocks ;  manner  of  knowing  the  hour.  Police  regulations ;  nuisances  re* 
moved ;  water  brought  by  conduits,  tanks,  or  reservoirs.  The  pools  of  Solo- 
mon described ;  Gihon,  Siloam,  Jacob's  well.  Rights  of  citizenship.  Roads 
between  city  and  city.  Jkfgi  <t  large  without  any  owner ;  several  texts  al- 
luding to  this. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  very  accurate  notion  of 
the  modes  of  living  among  the  ancient  Jews^  for  we  have 
very  few  notices  of  them  in  history  j  but  we  may,  per- 
haps^ arrive  near  the  truths  by  supposing  them  to  re- 
semble those  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Palestine^  and 
of  the  neighbouring  countries.  As  a  number  of  the 
Jews  under  the  judges  and  kings  were  shepherds, 
their  tents  would  not  be  unlike  those  of  the  present 
Arabs,  as  described  by  Shaw.*  ^^  They  are  the  very 
same,''  he  observes,  ^^  which  the  ancients  called  mapalia, 
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•  Vol.  Lpart  3.  ch.  3.  sect  6. 
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bdng  then^  as  tbey  are  now^  secured  from  the  weather 
by  a  covering  of  hair  cloth.  The  fashion  of  each  tent  is 
of  an  oblong  figure^  not  unlike  the  bottom  of  a  ship 
turned  upside  down ;  however^  they  differ  in  bigness^ 
acci^ing  to  the  number  of  people  who  live  in  them^ 
and  are  accordingly  supported^  some  with  one  pillar^ 
others  with  two  or  three^  whilst  a  curtain  or  carpet^  let 
down  upon  occasions  from  each  of  these  divisions^  turns 
the  whole  into  separate  apartments.  These  tents  are 
kept  firm  and  steady  by  bracings  or  stretching  down 
thdr  eves  with  cords^  tied  t»  hooked  wooden  pins^  well 
pointed^  which  they  drive  into  the  ground  with  a  mallet." 
^^  The  Arab  tents  in  Palestine^"  adds  he^  ^^  are  very 
smoky  within^*  and  of  a  black  colour  without^  for  they 
are  covered  with  black  goats'  hair  cloth :"  and  D'Ar- 
vieux  tells  us  that  this  hair  cloth  is  woven  by  women.^ 
It  seems^  however^  that  they  are  not  all  blacky  for  the 
Turkomans  in  Palestine  have  white  tents;*  and  the 
tents  of  the  Turks  are  green,'  white,  or  red.*  It  may 
be  proper  to  add  ,that,  although  Dr.  Shaw  describes  the 
Arab  teats  as  smoky,  it  is  not  the  case  with  those  of  all 
the  eastern  nations ;  for  some  of  them  are  large,  and 
have  a  magnificent  lining  under  the  outer  covering,  with 
different  articles  of  elegance,  according  to  their  rank. 

The  viUages  in  Judea  would  be  of  stone  in  elevated 
situations,  but  in  the  plains  they  were  probably  built 
with  mud,  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson  tells  us  they  are  in 
^;ypt  at  this  day.  ^^  Each  habitation,''  says  h^  ^^  is 
built  of  mud,  even  the  roof,  and  in  shape  resembles  an 
oven:  within  is  only  one  apartment,  generally  about 
ten  feet  square.  The  door  does  not  admit  of  a  man's 
entering  upright  (to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Be- 


•  Alluded  to  in  Lam.  ▼.  10.  Pa.  cxix.  82.  «»  P»gc  173. 

«  lyArvieux,  p.  99, 100.        «*  Pocock,  vol.  ii.  p.  115.        •  Jackson,  p.  75. 
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doween  Arabs^  who  are  commonly  on  horseback^  and  as 
Zephaniah  i.  9^  says^  leap  on^  or  rather  over  the 
threshold,)  but  as  the  bottom  is  dug  out  about  two  feet, 
when  in  the  room  ^  erect  posture  is  possible.  A  mat, 
some  large  vessels  to  hold  water,  which  it  is  the  constant 
occupation  of  the  women  to  fetch,  a  pitcher  made  of 
fine  porous  clay,  found  best  in  Upper  Egypt,  near  Cunei, 
and  in  which  the  water  is  kept  very  cool,  a  rice-pan^ 
and  a  coffee-pot,  are  all  the  ornaments  and  utensils. 
Here,  then,  a  whole  family  eat  and  sleep,  without  any 
consideration  of  decency  ov  cleanliness,  being  in  regard 
to  the  latter,  worse  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  who 
naturally  rjespect  their  own  tenements."*  For  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Israelites  we  would  gladly  hope  that,  from 
their  superior  institutions,  they  were  also  superior  in 
these  respects  to  the  modern  Egyptians.  We  ought  not 
to  forget,  however,  that  as  they  had  villages  of  mud  or 
cby  in  low  situations,  and  of  stone  in  rocky  ones,  so  the 
shepherds  were  gregarious  like  their  cattle,  and  villages 
of  tents  were  therefore  seen  in  the  pastoral  districts. 
They  were  commonly  pitched  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
like  the  modern  douwars ;  and,  by  being  in  one  place 
to-day,  and  removed  to  another  the  next,  they  afforded 
Solomon  a  lively  description  of  the  fleeting  state  of 
man.— ^^  One  generation  or  douwar  (*111)  passeth  away, 
and  another  generation  or  douwar  cometh.'^  Ecd.  i.  4. 
And  Isaiah^  has  the  same  allusion — ^^  My  age  (the 
peoplQ  of  my  generation)  is  departed  and  removed  from 
me  as  a  shepherd^s  tent"  As  for  the  fenced  cities, 
they  seem  to  have  been  provided  with  all  those  means 
which  were  supposed  to  make  them  impregnable  viz. 
elevated  situation,  thick  and  high  walls,  and  iron  gates, 


•  Historj'  of  British  Expedition  into  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  157,  Uth  May,  1801 
k  Ch.  zsxviii.  12. 
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and  before  tlie  invention  of  cannon  they  really  were  so. 
Houses  were  often  built  upon  the  wall^*  from  which 
persoDB  in  danger  were  sometimes  allowed  to  escape^  as 
the  spies  from  Jericho^  and  Paul  from  Damascus^  It 
18  somewhat  remarkable^  however^  that  although  the 
walls  and  gates  of  the  eastern  cities  are  sometimes  very 
strongs  the  one  being  stone  belowand  brick  dried  in  the 
smi  above^  and  the  other^  like  the  gates  of  Algiers^  gate 
within  gate^  and  the  outer  plated  with  iron^*"  like  that 
mentioned  in  Acts  xii.  10 ;  yet  the  locks  and  keys  of 
these  gates  are  often  of  wood^  of  a  very  simple  construe- 
tiM.  For  Thevenot^  when  speaking  of  Grand  Cairo^ 
saysy  that  ^^  all  their  locks  and  keys  are  of  wood^  and 
they  have  none  of  iron  j  no^  not  for  tiieir  city  gates^ 
which  may  all  be  easily  opened  witiiout  a  key.  The 
keys  are  bits  of  timber^  with  little  pieces  of  wire^  that 
lift  up  other  pieces  of  wire  which  are  in  the  lock^  and 
enter  into  certain  little  holes^  out  of  which  the  ends  of 
wire  that  are  in  the  key  having  thrust  them^  the  gate  is 
open/'  These^  however^  are  only  for  times  of  peace^ 
when  the  gates  are  open  during  the  night  ;*  for  in  times 
of  war  they  are  not  only  locked^  but  have  wooden  bars^ 
which  draw  out  from  holes  in  the  walls  on  each  side^  to 
secure  the  gates  against  every  violence.  Indeed^  Dr. 
Russel  tells  us'  that^  owing  to  the  great  extension  of 
eommerce  with  European  nations^  the  wooden  locks  have 
been  generally  disused^  except  in  the  bazars^  khanes^ 
and  stables. 

The  walls  of  the  mud  houses  in  the  East  are  commonly 
built  very  thick,  for  the  double  purpose  of  excluding  the 
heat  and  rendering  them  more  durable.^    Mere  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  however,  is  hurtful  to  such  perishable 
■      '  .■■■.. 

*  Josh.  ii.  15.  «»  2  Cor.  xi,  33.  «  Pitta,  p.  10. 

*  Part  i.  p.  143.  •  Bay's  TraTcls,  part  i.  p.  19.       »  Vol.  i.  p.  21, 22. 
t  EgmoDt  and  Heynuui,  vol  i.  p.  330. 
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inateriaky  and  therefore  they  cover  them  with  a  comrpd- 
sition  of  one  part  sand^  two  parts  wood  ashes^  and  three 
parts  of  lime^  well  mixed^  and  beaten  with  wooden  mal* 
lets  for  three  days  and  three  nights  incessantly.*    This 
defends  the  external  surface  for  a  considerable  time^  but^ 
unless  regularly  repaired^  it  becomes  soaked  with  wet ; 
the  hot  winds  crack  it  while  dryings  and  the  next  shower 
that  falls  makes  it  separate  from  the  wall.''    It  is  to  the 
perishable  nature  of  these  mud  walls  that  the  Psalmist 
alluded;''  when  he  said;  that  the  wicked  ^'  shall  be  as  a 
bowing  wall;  and  as  a  tottering  fence  f^  and  Isaiah  had 
the  same  thing  in  his  eye  when'  he  told  the  Jews;  that 
<^  their  iniquity  should  be  to  them  as  a  breach  ready  to 
bll;  as  a  swelling  out  in  an  high  wall;  whose  breaking 
cometh  suddenly  in  an  instant.'^    One  would  suppose 
that  the  doors  of  such  houses  would  be  plain ;  but  this 
is  not  always  the  case;  for  they  are  often  adorned  with 
marble  portals;  covered  and  inlaid  with  great  beauty.'' 
And  Buxtorff^  tells  us  that;  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem; the  wise  men  enjoined  that  in  all  their  rejoicing 
they  should  have  a  memorial  of  destruction  to  remind 
them  of  the  temple;  and  inspire  them  with  sentiments 
like  those  of  David;  when  he  said;^  ^^  If  I  forget  thec; 
O  Jerusalem;  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.'' 
Accordingly;  when  any  person  built  a  house;  he  was  in- 
structed to  leave  a  cubit  square;  at  least  unfinished  near 
the  door;  to  remind  the  possessor  of  the  destruction  of 
their  ancient  city;  and  to  inscribe  it  either  with  the  above 
words  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  5,  or  with  the  words  pinS  l^t 
zeeer  leherberiy  the  memorial  of  destruction  ;  and  since 
God  hath  said  in  DeuL  vi.  9;  ^^  thou  shalt  write  the 
words  of  the  law  on  the  posts  of  thy  house;  and  on  thy 


*  Shaw,  p.  206.  (>Chardin.        cPfl.lxii.3.         d  cb.  zxx.  13. 

•  Maundrell*  p.  125.  ^  Synag.  Judaic,  cup.  31.  ^  Ps.  cxxxril.  5. 
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gates/'  therefore  upon  the  gates  of  their  houses^  and  the 
doors  of  their  chambers,  did  they  fix  a  sheet  of  palx^h** 
meat,  which  they  called  ntlTO  Mezuze,  on  vfhkh  had 
been  written  Deut.  vi.  4 — 9.  ix.  13 — ^20.  and  which, 
being  rolled  up,  they  put  into  a  cane  or  box,  and  fixed 
it  to^  or  inclosed  it  in  the  right  hand  post  of  the  door. 
Their  synagogues  required  no  such  parchment,  because 
diey  were  not  to  dwell  in  ;  and,  by  the  same  rule,  all 
other  houses  not  intended  for  residence  were  exempted; 
but  the  pious  made  these  a  motive  to  piety,  for,  by 
tduching  the  right  hand  post,  on  entering  or  leaving  a 
room,  they  either  said,  or  seemed  to  say,  ^^  Lord  keep 
me  in  my  going  out  and  coming  in,  from  this  time  forth 
and  for  ever.'' 

The  form  of  eastern  houses  of  note  are  remarkably 
^miform :  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  ha- 
bitations of  the  Jews  of  rank  resembled  the  following 
description  of  Dr.  Shaw,*  where  he  tells  us  that  ^^  their 
houses  are  commonly  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with 
an  open  court  in  the  middle,  having  only  a  small  latticed 
window  or  balcony  looking  into  the  street,  whilst  all  the 
other  windows  open  into  their  respective  courts  or 
quadrangles.  Indeed  all  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
their  houses  is  only  to  be  seen  from  these  courts ;  for, 
whilst  a  fountain  is  cooling  the  air  by  throwing  its  water 
to  a  considerable  height  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  the 
court  itself  is  paved  with  marble,  and  the  precincts  of 
the  court  are  surrounded  with  a  cloister  (as  the  cava 
sdium  of  the  Romans  was  with  a  peristylium  or  colon- 
nade,) over  which,  when  the  house  has  one  or  more 
stories,  there  is  a  gallery  erected  of  the  same  dimensions 
with  the  cloister,  having  a  ballustrade,  or  else  a  piece 
of  carved  or  latticed  work  going  round  about  it,  to  pre- 


•PMrttiucb.  3.  sect.  ^. 
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vent  people  froin  fallk^  from  it  mto  the  court.''  The 
doctor  ^ves  us  a  drawing  of  one  of  these  fronts^  telling 
n&y  at  the  same  time^  that  tfie  only  entry  into  the  seve* 
ral  apartments  is  by  these  cloisters  and  galleries.  With 
the  above  agrees  the  following  account  of  Dr.  Russell^ 
where^  after  having  mentioned  the  quadrangular  form^ 
he  says^  ^^  that  side  of  it  which  is  towards  the  street  is 
generally  plain^  consisting  of  a  low  door^  finished  ac- 
cording  to  the  taste  of  the  possessor^  and  one  or  more 
small  windows,  to  prevent  any  communication  with  die 
women's  apartments.  The  doors  are  often  double,  and 
so  contrived  as  that,  when  open,  one  cannot  see  into  the 
court."*  They  have  also  benches,  where  the  master 
often  sits  for  his  amusement,  receives  visits,  and  de* 
spatches  business ;  few  persons,  not  even  the  nearest  re- 
lation, having  farther  admission,  except  on  extraordinary 
occasions  ;^  a  circumstance  alJuded  to  in  Ezek.  xxxiii. 
30.  With  respect  to  the  windows  of  the  eastern  houses, 
they  are  either  latticed  in  the  dry  season  with  wood, 
metal,  or  wire,  like  those  mentioned  in  Cant  ii.  9,  or 
furnished  in  the  wet  season  with  some  semi-transparent 
substance,  to  exclude  the  rain ;  for  glass  was  not  then  in- 
vented, and  in  most  places  is  not  yet  introduced.  The 
common  substitute  are  oyster  shells,  paper,  &c.  Such 
is  the  appearance  of  the  eastern  houses  next  the  streets ; 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  an  eastern  city  is 
generally  an  uninteresting  object,  unless  one  is  p^mitted 
to  enter  the  court,  where  the  splendor  of  the  edifice  is 
alone  to  be  seen.  Let  us  enjoy,  then,  this  privilege, 
and  visit  the  interior  of  the  building. 

Houses  commonly  consist  of  a  first  story,  ornamented 
with  arches,  and  an  upper  story  which  is  fiat  on  the  top, 
and  either  terraced  with  hard  plaster  or  paved  with 

•  Russell's  Aleppo,  p.  3.  ^  Shaw,  p.  207. 
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Btfcre  this  upper  story^  and  above  the  arches 
surround  the  first  story^  is  a  colonnade  or  gal* 
lery^  called  a  porch  in  Judges  iii.  23>  if  not  round  the 
whek  courts  at  least  fronting  the  west :  branching  off 
from  which  gallery  are  their  rooms  and  kiosks^  which 
latter  are  a  sort  of  wooden  divans  that  project  a  little 
from  the  other  buildings^  and  hang  rather  over  the 
street.    They  are  raised  about  a  foot  ancf  a  half  higher 
than  the  floors  of  the  rooms  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, and,  by  having  windows  in  front  and  on  each 
side^  they  enjoy  a  great  draught  of  air^  which  makes 
them  cool  in  summer^  the  advantage  chiefly  intended  by 
than.*   ^Besides  the  first  and  second  stories,  there  is 
oftoi  a  third,  which  consists  of  one  or  two  rooms  only  and 
a  terrace,  that  have  a  communication  with  the  common 
gaHery  and  with  the  poroh  or  street,  without  disturbing 
the  house.   These  upper  rooms,  in  Barbary,  are  caHed 
oleey  the  houses  themselves  being  called  dor  or  beet  And 
ss  the  itS)^  oUi  is  often  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament,^ 
and  the  v^tfcfcior,  which  corresponds  with  it,  in  the  New;^ 
so  Dr.  Shaw  supposes  the  places  meant  by  them  to  have 
been  these  (Nnaller  rooms  upon  the  roof,  or  third  story, 
diat  were  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  house.'    When  it 
was  formerly  said  that  the  doors  of  the  eastern  houses 
are  low,  fivr  fear  of  the  Arabs,  the  meaning  was,  that 
the  street  door  was  of  this  description,  for  the  doors 
into  the  apartments  round  the  court  are  in  general 
large,  to  give  a  free  admission  to  the  air ;  and  whilst 
they  are  provided  with  folding  doors,  to  shut  them 
during  the  night  or  in  cold  weather,  they  have  also 
vests  to  serve  in  place  of  these  during  the  day.    The 
first  floor,  in  these  great  houses,  is  the  ordinary  dwelling 


>  Buneirs  Aleppo. 

^  Judg.  ill.  30—23.  2  Sam.  xvi'ii.  24.    3  Kings  Iv.  10.  iz.  3.  uii'u  13. 

«  Acts  iz.  37.  xz.  S»  9.  ->  Page  214,  kc. 
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place  of  the  family,  their  chief  rooms  beiog  in  the  second 
story  ;*  and  several  of  the  family  rooms  have  fire-places; 
but  their  public  apartments  are  heated  by  braziers  of 
charcoal,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  that  those 
who  are  not  sufficiently  warmed  at  a  distance  may  more 
conveniently  draw  near.    Mr.  de  Guys,  in  his  Senti- 
mental Journey  through  Greece,  says,  that  ^^  this  is  a 
very  ancient  custom  all  over  the  East.''   The  stair  from 
the  first  to  the  second  story  is  commonly  of  the  usual 
form ;  but  in  houses  of  the  first  rank,  where  the  apart- 
ments of  the  women  occupy  a  considerable  sp^ce.  Dr. 
Russel  tells  us  that  the  stair  which  leads  to  them  is 
sometimes  latticed  with  wood,  along  which  vines  creep 
in  such  abundance  as  to  cover  the  wall ;  and  Harmer 
conjectures  that  the  Psalmist  might  allude  to  this  in  Ps. 
cxidii.  3,  when  he  compares  a  wife  to  a  fruitful  vine^ 
and  his  children  to  olive  plants,  around  his  table.— On 
ascending  the  second  story,  each  chamber  has  a  com* 
munication  with  the  common  gallery,  but  none  of  them 
communicate  with  each  .other,  and  their  finishing  is 
commonly  as  follows ;  the  floors  are  plastered  or  covered 
with  painted  tiles ;  the  lower  half  of  the  walls  are  co- 
vered with  velvet  and  damask  hangings,  and  the  upper 
half  and  the  roof  are  embellished  with  various  devices 
in  wainscoat,  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  heightened  with 
painting  and  gilding.    The  comers  are  filled  with  por- 
celain, gold  and  silver  toys,  and  the  rest  of  the  room 
with  rich  furniture.^    Agreeable  to  this.  Dr.  Russell 
tells  us,  page  2,  that  ^^  the  ceilings  of  the  houses  at 
Aleppo,  like  those  mentioned  in  Haggai  i.  4,  are  of 
wood,  neatly  painted,  and  sometimes  gilded ;  as  are  also 
the  window-shutters,  the  pannels  of  some  of  their  rooms, 
and  the  cupboard  doors,  of  which  they  have  a  great 

•  RusseUy  Tol.  1.  p.  18.  t>  gim^^  p,  209.  Hanw»y,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
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fliimber."  ^^  These^  taken  togeth^/'  he  adds^  ^^  have 
a  very  agreeaUe  effect.''  We  read  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
h6ose8  having  something  of  the  same  kind  of  covering 
in  Jer.  xxii.  14^  where  the  wicked  man  is  represented 
as  sayings  '<  I  will  huild  me  a  wide  house,  and  large 
chamhers;  and  he  cutteth  out  windows,  and  it  is  ceiled 
with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vermillion.''  In  Egypt 
they  are  still  anxious  to  proceed  on  the  same  plan,  and 
have  a  peculiar  way  of  cooling  their  chambers  by  making 
them  lelty,  with  a  dome  at  top,  having  several  windows 
to  the  north,  so  constructed  as  to  throw  down  the  air 
'  into  the  rooms,  fike  the  wind-sails  of  ships,  which  are 
constructed  of  canvas,  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet,  to 
catch  the  fresh  air  at  top,  and  throw  it  down  between 
decks.  In  India  Ihey  have  a  Afferent  device,  for  diey 
use  a  lai^  screen,  suspaided  from  die  roof,  which  agi* 
tates  the  air  like  a  fan ;  and  not  unfrequently  they  have 
a  wooden  frame,  like  a  harp,  placed  before  the  door, 
and  covered  with  grass,  which  some  of  the  natives 
alwajrs  keep  wet,  that  the  air  may  be  cooled  as  it  enters 
the  apartment.  The  furniture  in  the  upper  rooms  of 
persons  of  distinction  commonly  consists  of  the  fellow^ 
ing  articles,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Shaw.*  ^^  They 
always  cover  the  floors  of  their  houses  with  carpets,  and 
along  the  sides  of  the  wall  or  floor  a  range  of  narrow 
beds  or  mattresses  is  often  placed  upon  these  carpets  $ 
and  for  their  further  ease  and  convenience,  several  vel- 
vet or  damask  bolsters  are  placed  upon  these  carpets  or 
mattresses,  indulgences  that  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by 
the  stretching  themselves  upon  couches,  and  by  the 
sewing  of  piDows  to  arm-holes,  in  Amos  vi.  4,  andrfizek. 
xiii.  18.  20.'^  Thus  far  the  doctor ;  but  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague's  description  of  a  Turkish  lady's  apartment 
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will  throw  more  light  on  the  last  of  these  passaged 
^'  The  roomsy"  says  she^'  ^^  are  all  spread  with  Persian 
carpets^  and  raised  at  one  end  of  them  about  two  feet 
This  is  the  soia^  which  is  laid  with  a  richer  sort  of  ear* 
pety  and  all  round  it  a  sort  of  coueb  raised  half  a  foot^ 
covered  with  rich  silk^  according  to  the  iSEincy  or  mag- 
nificence of  the  owner.  Round  about  this  are  placed^ 
standing  against  the  walls^  two  rows  of  cushions^  the 
first  very  large^  and  the  next  little  ones.  These  seats 
are  so  convenient  and  easy^  that  I  believe^''  adds  her 
ladyship^  ^^  I  shall  never  endure  chairs  again  as  long  as 
I  live  :^'  and  in  another  place  she  thus  describes  the 
fair  Fatima :  ^^  On  a  sofo  raised  three  steps^  and  covered 
with  the  ^nest  Persian  carpets^  sat  the  Kahya's  lady^ 
leaning  on  cushions  of  white  satio^  embroidered :  she 
ordered  cushions  to  be  given  me^  and  took  care  to 
place  me  in  the  corner^  which  is  the  place  of  honour.''^ 
Here^  then^  do  we  see  that  these  drawing  rooms  of 
the  East  are  divided  into  two  parts;  the  one  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  and  covered  with  rich  carpets^  and 
the  other^  called  the  divan^  raised  about  two  feet^  and 
furnished  with  cushions  for  the  convenience  of  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  house  and  their  guests.  Dr. 
Russell's  account  of  these  divans  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  former^  but  furnishes  us  with  some  additional 
particulars.  ^^  They  are  raised  above  the  floor/'  says 
he^  ^'  and  spread  with  a  carpet  in  winter ;  in  summer 
with  fine  mats :  along  the  sides  are  thick  mattresses^ 
about  three  feet  wide^  covered  commonly  with  scarlet 
cloth :  and  large  bolsters  of  brocade^  hard  stuffed  with 
cotton^  are  set  against  the  walls  (or  rails^  when  so 
situated  as  not  to  touch  the  walls^)  for  the  convenience 
of  leaning.     As  they  use  no  chairs^  it  is  upon  these 

•  Vol.  ii.  Ictt.  32.  «» Vol.  u.  Ictt,  33. 
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they  sit^  and  all  the  rooms  are  so  furnished."*    It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  above  observatioiis  refer  entirely  to 
the  dwdlings  of  the  rich.    Those  of  the  poor  are  more 
moderately  furnished.    Their  carpets  are  of  goat  skins 
and  mats^^  white^  soft  skins.""    Sir  John  Chardin'  tells 
us  that  the  rich  often  combinethese  two  together^  cover- 
ing the  ground  first  with  pieces  of  felt^  to  prevent  damp> 
and  then  laying  one  or  two  beautiful  carpets  over  them. 
The  bed-chambers  of  persons  in  lower  rank  are  com- 
monly large^  one  of  them  frequently  containing  a  whole 
family ;  and  the  place  where  they  sleep  is  at  the  end  of 
the  apartment,  raised  four  or  five  feet  higher  than  it, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  veil.    This  situation  is  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  Scripture.*    The  common  Arabs 
in  Palestine  have  mats  only,  on  which  they  sleep,  and 
some  coverlets,  seldom  any  cushion,  a  stone  serving 
them  for  a  bolster ;  but  their  princes  have  cushions  and 
coverlets  of  all  sorts,  some  of  them  very  beautiful,  sewed 
with  gold  and  silk^  and  others  woven  and  embroidered 
with  flowers  of  gold  and  silver,  like  those  of  the  Turks. 
They  often  line  these  with  white  cotton,  or  striped 
eloth,  to  make  them  more  durable.'    Dr.  Russell  tells 
us  that  at  Aleppo  ^^  their  beds  consist  of  a  mattress  laid 
on  the  floor,  and  over  this  a  sheet  (in  winter  a  carpet 
or  some  such  woollen  covering,)  a  divan  cushion  often 
serving  them  for  a  pillow  or  bolster,  though  some  have 
a  bolster  and  pillow  as  we  have.*    And  Hanway,  in 
speaking  of  the  reception  he  met  with  at  Lahijan,  in 
the  province  of  Ghilan,  in  Persia,  says,  ^<soon  after 
supper  the  company  retired,  and  beds  were  taken  out 
of  the  niches  ma4e  in  the  walls  for  the  purpose,  and 
laid  on  the  carpet.    They  consisted  only  of  two  thick 


*PBge4^oote.  <" Chandler, p.  103, 104.  < Judith zil.  15.  <i Tom. u. p. 54. 
*  Gen.  zliz.  4.  2  Kingi  i.  4. 16.  Ps.  cxzzii.  S.  Is.  xxxviii.  2.  Amos  iii.  12. 
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cotton  qmks^  one  of  which  was  folded  double^  tnd  Served 
as  a  mattress^  and  the  other  as  a  coverings  with  a  large 
flat  pillow  for  the  head."'  In  great  houses  they  have 
several  of  these  mattresses^  and  a  room  on  purpose  to 
keep  them  in ;  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  room 
in  which  Joash  is  said  to  have  been  concealed,  in  2  Kings 
xL  2.  2  Chronicles  xxii.  11,  might  have  been  one  of 
these.  ^ 

It  will  easily  be  seen  from  tiie  above  account  that,  al- 
though a  number  of  individuals  in  the  middling  or  lower 
ranks  of  life  may  sleep  in  the  same  apartment,  they  do- 
not  sleep  on  the  same  mattress.  When  the  wise  man, 
therefore,  speaks  of  two  lying  in  one  bed,^  it  must  have 
a  reference  to  winter,  for  in  the  summer  the  family  use 
mattresses  for  each,  on  account  of  the  heat.  In  general^ 
persons  of  rank  have  their  beds  surrounded  with  a  net 
to  keep  out  the  mosquitos,  which  is  described  by  Dr. 
Shaw  as  a  ^^  close  curtain  of  gauze,  or  fine  linen,  used 
all  over  the  East  by  peoi^e  of  better  condition,  to  keep 
out  the  flies."''  And  that  they  had  such  anciently  can- 
not  be  doubted ;  for  it  is  said  of  Michal,  when  favour- 
ing David^s  escape,  in  1  Sam.  xix.  13^  that  <^  she  UhUl 
an  image,  or  teraphim,  and  laid  it  in  the  bed,  and  put 
the  net  work  of  goat's  hair  before  its  (the  teraphim's) 
piUows."  This  is  the  literal  translation  as  given  by 
Parkhurst'*  When  Judith  had  beheaded  Holofemes  in 
his  bed,  she  pulled  down  the  canopy,  literally,  the  mos- 
quito-net (to  xfMHMEimfj  from  aciiiKn|/,  a  gnat  or  mosquito,) 
wherein  he  did  lie  in  his  drunkenness,  from  die  pUlars 
to  which  it  was  suspended,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Lord.* 
And  Horace,  speaking  of  the  Roman  soldiers  undor 
Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt,  says, 


•  travels,  toI.  i.  p.  224.       ^  Ecclet .  it.  1 1.       «  Page  221.       <*  Ut.  «>ax 
•Judithziu.9.15.xfil9. 
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iQtcfipitsifitt  (turps!)  nilitam 

Sol  a^icit  oonopeom.  Epod.  is.  line  15. 

Mr.  BateSy  in  his  New  and  literal  translation^  thinks 
that  it  was  this  thick  doth  which  Haaael  dipped  in  wa- 
ter,  and  therewith  suffocated  Benhadad/  -  But  now 
that  we  are  speaking  of  the  bed-chambers  of  the  East^ 
we  may  add  that  they  are  never  dark,  for  every  inha- 
bited bed-room  is  lighted  by  a  lamp,  and  the  poorest 
people  would  rather  retrench  part  of  their  food  than 
B^ect  iL  Captain  Light,  who  travelled  in  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land  A.D.  1814,  thus  describes  them :  ^^  They 
are  formed  of  a  small  tumbler,  partly  filled  with  water, 
on  which  a  suflkient  quantity  of  oil  is  poured,  and  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  fixed  the  lighted  wtck."^  The 
oil  used  in  Egypt  is  of  different  kinds*  The  finest  b  oil 
^ve ;  but  the  common  is  the  juice  of  a  certain  root 
which  grows  in  the  marshes  of  that  country,  called  cirika 
or  sesamum^  and  looks  a  good  deal  like  succory.  It  has 
ia  disagreeable  smelly  and  a  less  beautiful  light  than  oil 
of  olives.*  The  ei^nmon  oil  at  Aleppo  is  obtained  from 
the  ricinus.  This  constant  light  in  their  houses  during 
the  night  gives  much  force  to  several  passages  of  scrip- 
tore.* 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  winter  houses 
or  fixed  habitations  of  the  East ;  but  as  we  read  both  of 
winter  and  summer  houses  in  the  prophets,*  it  is  proper 
to  attend  a  little  to  the  last  of  these.  Summer  houses 
are  commonly  situated  in  the  country^  and  are  resorted 
to  ia  April  and  May  on  account  of  their  coolness.  Dr. 
Shaw  i^ves  thefoUowing  account  of  those  about  Algiers: 
^^  The  hiUs  and  valleys  round  about  Algiers,''  says  he^ 
<^  are  aU  over  beautified  with  gardens  and  country-seats^ 

«  2  Kings  viu.  15.  i^Piigtll.  «  MaiUet,  Lett.  9. 

<^M>xm.6.  tti.ir.  ziis.a.  Pi.3nriiLSa  Pror. zxW.  20.  xkxi.ia  Jer 
nr.  10.  BcT.  xviu.  33.  •  Jcr.  zzxn.  32.    AomUi.tS. 
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whither  the  inhabitants  of  better  &shion  retire  during 
the  heat  of  the  summer  season.  They  are  little  white 
houses^  shaded  with  a  variety  of  fruit  trees  and  ever- 
greens^ which^  besides  the  shade  and  retirement^  afford 
a  gay  and  delightful  prospect  towards  the  sea.  The 
gardens  are  all  of  them  well  stocked  with  melons^  fruits^ 
and  pot-herbs  of  all  kinds ;  and^  what  is  chiefly  regarded 
in  these  hot  climates^  each  of  them  enjoys  a  great  com- 
mand of  water.^^'  Perhaps  the  ivory  house  which  king 
Ahab  made  was  something  of  this  kind^  only  more  ele- 
gant^ 

We  have  said  little  as  yet  about  the  tools  of  the 
eastern  houses;  but  they  were  in  ancient  times^  and 
are  stilly  always  flat^  covered  either  with  tiles  like  those 
raised  by  the  persons  who  let  down  the  man  sick  of  the 
palsy  to  be  cured  by  Jesus^*  or  a  strong  plaster  of  ter- 
race^ and  guarded  on  every  side  with  a  low  parapet 
wall  or  battlement"^  The  terrace  on  the  roof  is  fre- 
quented as  much  as  any  part  of  the  house ;  for  on  this^ 
as  the  season  bvours^  they  walk^  they  eat^  they  sleep^ 
they  transact  business^*  and  perform  their  devotions.' 
As  the  windows  also^  which  look  into  the  street^  are 
both  small  and  closely  latticed^  whenever  any  thing  is 
to  be  seen  or  heard  in  the  streets^  any  public  spectacle^ 
or  any  alarm  of  a  public  nature^  every  one  immediately 
goes  up  to  the  house-top  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  And 
when  any  one  has  occasion  to  make  any  thing  public^ 
the  readiest  and  most  effectual  way  of  doing  it  is  to  pro- 
claim it  from  the  house-tops  to  the  people  in  the  streets: 
to  which  our  Lord  alludes  in  Matt.  x.  27.^  The  niuls 
of  the  eastern  houses  are  still  similar  to  those  which  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture^  and  are  thus  described  by  Sir 


«  Page34.  ^  1  Kings zxii. 39.       <  Lukev.  19.         *  Deat.xxii.a 

«  1  S«m.  2X.  25.    '  Acts  x.  9.  t  Lowth't  batab*  ch.  zsii.  1,  note. 
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John  Chardin :  ^^  They  do  not  drive  with  a  hammer  the 
nails  that  are  put  into  the  eastern  walk :  for  the  walls 
are  too  hard^  being  of  brick ;  or  if  they  are  of  clay^  too 
mouldering :  but  they  fix  them  in  the  brick  work^  or 
clay^  as  they  are  building.  They  are  large  nails  with 
square  heads  like  dice^  well  made ;  the  ends  being  bent^ 
so  as  to  make  them  like  cramp  irons.  They  commonly 
place  them  at  the  windows  and  doorsy  in  order  to  hang 
veils  and  curtains  upon  theiti  when  they  choose.'^*  It 
appears^  from  Lowth's  Isaiah^^  that  amongst  the  Jews 
they  were  put  up  in  other  places  besides  these  mentioned 
by  Chardin^  in  order  to  hang  up  various  articles  of  other 
kinds ;  and  we  know  that  they  are  often  alluded  to  in 
the  Old  Testament.''  When  speaking  of  the  gates  of 
cities^  mention  was  made  of  the  locks  and  keys  of  the 
gates  of  Grand  Cairo :  but  it  may  be  proper  to  say 
something  more  particular  of  the  locks  and  keys  of  pri- 
vate buildings*  The  first  of  these  are  never  mentioned 
in  Scripture ;  but  as  the  customs  of  the  East  have  been 
remarkably  stationary^  the  locks  of  the  Jewish  houses 
may  have  perhaps  resembled  those  described  by  Homer 
in  his  Odyssey^  when  he  says  that  a  silken  cord^  with  a 
silver  ring^  served  to  draw  out  the  bolt  which  fast^ied 
the  folding  doors  of  the  bed*chamber  of  Telemachus  $ 

ft 

and  that  a  lock  of  a  somewhat  similar  construction  se- 
cured the  storehouse  of  Ulysses.^  From  consulting  the 
extract  given  from  Huetius  by  Parkhurst  (tlild^)  ^nd 
the  Note  by  Lowth  in  his  New  Translation  of  Isaiah^ 
ch.  xxii.  22,  it  appears  that  the  most  ancient  kinds  of 
keys  were  of  wood^  l&rgo^  and  bent  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  hook.  Aratus^  to  give  his  reader  an  idea  of 
the  form  of  the  constellation  Cassiopeia^  compares  it  to 

^  Harmer's  Ob.  ch.  i.  p.  191.  ^  Chap.  zxL  23,  note. 

«  Ezra  iz.  S.  Is.  xxiL  23. 25.  Esek.  zv.  3.  Zecb.  x.  4.  Kcetes.  sir.  24.  urii.  2. 

*  Odyssey,  L  441.  zxi.46. 
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a  key^  which  Haetius  says  answers  this  description : 
the  stars  in  the  north  making  the  curve  part^  and  the 
stars  in  the  south  the  handle.  Homer*  describes  the 
key  of  Ulysses'  storehouse  as  of  a  large  curvature^  which 
Eustathius  explains  by  saying  it  was  in  shape  like  a 
reap*hook.  Ulysses'  key^  indeed  was  of  brass^  and  the 
handle  of  ivory,  but  this  was  a  royal  key ;  the  more 
eomnion  onc»  were  probably  of  wood.  We  may  easily 
collect  from  this  account  that  such  keys  would  rather 
be  incommodious  to  carry  in  the  hand^  and  that  they 
could  very  well  lie  on  the  shoulder^  as  Isaiah  says  in 
eh.  xxii.  22. 

In  addition  to  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  eastern 
houses,  we  may  add  an  extract  from  Dr.  Shaw,^  wluch 
may  be  considered  as  an  epitome  of  the  whole.  ^^  Hie 
general  method/'  says  he,  ^^  of  buildings  both  in  Barbary 
and  the  Levant,  seems  to  have  continued  the  same  from 
the  eariicst  ages  down  to  this  time,  without  the  least  al* 
t^ntien  or  improvement.  The  court  is,  for  the  most  part, 
surrounded  with  a  ctoister,  over  which,  when  the  house 
has  one  or  more  stories,  th^^  is  a  gallery  erected.  From 
the  cloisters  or  gaUeries  we  are  conducted  into  large 
spacious  chambers^  of  the  same  length  with  the  court, 
but  seldom  or  never  communicating  with  one  another. 
One  of  them  frequently  serves  a  whole  fSunily :  particu- 
briy  when  a  &ther  indulges  his  married  children  to  live 
with  him,  or  when  several  persons  join  in  the  rent  of 
the  same  house."  This  was  exactly  the  *i3n  no  ^^^^ 
heheTy  or  ^^  house  of  society/'  mentioned  in  Prov.  xxv. 
24^  and  ta'anslated  so  by  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate^ 
ocxog  «KM)$,  domus  communis,  although  our  version  hath 
rendered  it  ^^  a  wide  house."  "  It  is  better  to  dwell  in 
the  comer  of  the  house-top,  in  some  temporary  hut  or 


•  Odjnsey,  xxi.  6.  ^  Page  207, 208i 
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kicNsk^  than  with  a  brawlmg  woman  in  a  houae  of  society, 
parcelled  oat  among  several  fiunilies^  although  the  rooms 
should  be  large  and  commodious/'  From  the  foregoing 
account  of  the  eastern  houses  it  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  the  streets  are  very  dusty  in  dry  weather,  and  dirty 
in  wet  :*  and  we  are  also  informed  that  (Uke  the  present 
streets  of  Venice,  mentioned  by  Goethe  in  his  Memoirs) 
they  are  very  narrow,  that  the  passengers  may  be  slttded 
by  the  walls  of  the  houses  from  the  rays  of  the  sun*  In- 
deed, those  of  Bagdad  are  so  narrow,  that  two  horsmen 
meeting  can -scarcely  pass*^  It  is  generally  known  tlurt, 
among  the  Israelites,  the  gate  of  the  city  was  the  forum, 
or  place  of  general  concourse;*  the  place  where  the  court 
of  judicature  was  commonly  held;'  and  the  mariiet  plaee 
for  all  kinds  of  merchandise.''  Even  at  this  day  the  pa- 
lace of  Constantinople  is  called  the  Porte,  in  allusion  to 
the  ancient  place  of  judgment :  but  die  markets  in  these 
countries  have  been  generally  transferred  from  the  gate 
to  some  particular  place,  where  each  kind  of  merchan- 
dise has  its  particular  bazar.  The  following  b  Dr.  Rus- 
sell's  account  of  them :'  ^<  They  are  properly  long,  co- 
vered, narrow  streets,  on  each  side  of  which  are  a  num- 
ber of  small  shops,  just  suflEicient  to  hold  the  tradesman, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  more,  with  all  the  commodities 
he  deals  in  about  him,  the  buyer  being  obliged  to  stand 
without  Each  separate  branch  of  business  has  a  sepa- 
rate bazar  allotted  them.''  Mr.  Macdonald  Kinneir* 
says,  that  ^^  the  bazar  of  Shirauz,  the  principal  city  of 
the  province  of  Fars,  in  Persia,  is  in  length  about  a 


•  Ruins  of  Balbec,  p.  124, 125. 

(»  MacdomUd  Kinneir's  Geognq>h.  Bleiiioir  of  Persia,  1S10»  p.  24. 
«  I'lw.  i.21.viii.3. 

*  Deut.  xxv.  7.  Ruth  if  1—9.  2  Stm.  xv.  2.  2  Chron.  xviii.  9.  Fs.  cxxvii.  5. 
Prov.  xxii.  22.  xxiv.  7.  xxxi.  23.  Lam.  v.  14.  Amos  v.  15.      •  2  King*  vli.  1,18. 

'  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  p.  5,  6.         «  G«o£raph.  Memoir  of  Persin,  1;*:0,  p.  62. 
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quarter  of  a  mile^  made  of  yellow  brick^  and  arched  at 
the  top^  having  numerous  skylights^  which^  with  its  doors 
and  windows^  always  admit  sufficient  light  and  air^ 
whilst  the  sun  and  rain  are  completely  excluded.  This 
bazar  is  allotted  to  the  differeiit  traders  of  the  city^  all 
of  whom  have  their  assigned  quarters^  which  they  pos- 
sess under  strict  regulations."  The  fairs  of  Tyre  in  Eze- 
kiel  xxvii.  12^  16^  19^  22^  were  nothing  else  than  these 
bazars ;  and  it  appears^  from  Ezra  iv.  19^  20.  vii.  24, 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  collecting  toll  or  custom 
at  the  gates  of  certain  cities^  for  articles  brought  for  sale^ 
somewhat  like  the  present  caphar  of  the  Turks.  When 
any  nation^  therefore^  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  street 
in  the  city  of  a  neighbouring  king^  as  was  given  by  Ben- 
hadad  to  Ahab  in  the  city  of  Damascus^*  it  meant  that 
they  had  the  privilege  of  a  bazar^  covered  and  locked  in 
at  either  end  to  ensure  their  property^  a  mill  for  grinding 
their  flour^  an  oven  for  baking  it^  a  bath  free  from  tax 
to  the  king,  weights  and  measures  for  wine^  oil,  and  ho- 
ney, free  from  tax  also,  and  the  power  of  judging  in 
their  own  street.^  See  some  sensible  remarks  on  the 
Jewish  houses  and  furniture,  in  Fleury's  Manners  of  the 
ancient  Israelites,  part  ii.  chap.  7. 

The  people  of  the  East  having  no  clocks,  the  watch- 
men of  the  cities  give  the  information :  and  Chardin 
says  that  they  divide  the  day  and  night  into' eight  parts, 
the  watchmen  informing  the  inhabitants  of  the  expiry  of 
each  of  these  by  cries  or  drums.  It  will  easily  be  seen 
how  his  account  corresponds  with,  and  is  illustrated  by, 
the  Indian  method  of  computing  time,  given  by  an  eye 
and  ear  witness,  when  we  were  speaking  of  the  Migru- 
pitha  which  lay  between  the  porch  and  the  altar:*"  and 

•  1  King!  XL,  34.  ^  Ciaritt's  Harmer,  ch.  tx«  ob.  77. 

«  Pirtu.8ect6. 
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how  both  give  us  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Jewish  watchmen  went  about  the  streets.  It  appears 
that  they  told  the  hour^  and  had  questions  and  responses, 
to  which  Isaiah  alludes*  when  he  says,  ^'  Watchmen, 
what  of  the  night  ?  The  morning  cometh  and  also  the 
night  :'^  and  Malachi  ii.  12,  when  it  is  threatened  that 
God  would  ^^  cut  off  the  master  and  scholar,''  as  we 
have  it  in  our  translation,  but  which  Arias  Montanus 
2md  Bishop  Lowth  make  ^^  the  watchman  and  the  an- 
swerer/'^ I  shall  next  add  a  few^gulations  which  were 
considered  as  generally  binding  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Jewish  cities.  Dove-cotes  were  forbidden  to  be  erected 
within  fifty  cubits  of  the  walls^  lest  the  pigeons  should 
injure  the  gardens.  No  tree  was  allowed  to  grow  within 
twenty-five  cubits  of  the  walls.  No  threshing-floor  was 
permitted  within  fifty  cubits,  lest  the  chaff  should  offend 
the  citizens.  No  dead  carcasses  or  burial  places  were 
allowed  within  fifty  cubits :  and  no  tan-pits  within  fifty 
cubits,  nor  on  any  other  side  of  the  city  but  the  east.*  ' 
Their  anxiety,  also,  about  procuring  water  for  the 
supply  of  the  inhabitants  was  very  commendable :  for  the 
Syrian  summer  lasted  long,  and  many  of  the  rivulets 
then  dried  up.  Hence  the  value  of  ^'  living  fountains 
of  waters,"*  or  perennial  springs,  to  which  even  God 
is  compared  in  Jer.  xvii.  13;  and  when  these  were 
not  in  sufficient  abundance,  they  either  made  pools  for 
the  reception  of  water  in  the  rainy  season,*  or  conducted 
springs,  at  great  expense,  from  a  considerable  distance. 
Those  of  the  first  kind  are  well  known  in  the  East  by  the 
name  of  tanks,  and  are  often  of  great  extent.  When  Cha- 
teaubriand was  travelling  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  in 
1806,  he  saw  a  small  tank  admirably  contrived  to  preserve 

*  luiah  xxi.  1 1, 13.        ^  New  Truialatkm  of  liaiab,  ch.  Uii.  6.  note. 

•  lightf.  Chorog.  cent,  of  the  luid  of  Israel,  cb.  zcviii. 
^  Jcr,  ill.  13.  Rev.  vii.  17.  •  Joseph.  War,  in.  7. 
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the  waterfront  ev^wration.  ^Before  we  reached  it,"  says 
he^  meaning  Raaild  or  Rama^  ^^  we  went  outof  the  road 
to  lo<^  at  a  cistern^  a  work  of  Consftantnie's  mother. 
You  go  down  to  it  by  twenty-seven  ste^ :  it  is  thirty- 
three  feet  in  length  and  thirty  broad^  is  composed  of 
twenty-foilr  arches^  and  receives  the  rain-water  by 
twenty-four  apertures."*  They  use  these  tanks  for 
&mily  purposes^  for  drink  to  their  cattle^  and  for  water- 
ing their  gardens  and  fields.  If  they  were  filled  in  Judea 
by  a  &11  of  rain  'in  the  beginning  of  February^  Dr. 
Shaw  tells  us^  that  they  were  sure  of  an  abundant  har- 
vest^ because  it  filled  the  springs  and  reservoirs  in  time 
to  carry  on  the  purposes  of  vegetation :  a  circumstance 
so  much  rejoiced  in^  that  Amos  mentions  it  ch.  iv.  7^  8 ; 
and  Drs.  Pococke*  and  Shaw'  both  remark  the  assiduity 
of  the  inhabitants  in  carrying  water  to  hilly  inclosures 
in  the  dry  season^  in  jars^  from  wells,  rivers^  or  capa- 
cious cisterns. — ^But;  besides  suppljring  their  cities  and 
fields  from  tanks^  or  cisterns^  they  also  brought  water 
from  perennial  springs  into  cities  or  their  neighbourhood^ 
at  great  expense.  MaundrelP  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  pools  of  Solomon :  ^^  On  the  1st  of  Aprils  1696^ 
we  went  to  see  the  remarkable  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bethlehem^  the  first  of  which  was  the  famous 
fountain  and  pools  said  to  be  king  Solomon's^  and  to 
which  he  is  supposed  to  allude  in  Cant  iv.  12.  Eccl.  ii. 
6.  As  for  the  pools^  they  are  three  in  number^  lying  in 
a  row  above  each  other^  being  so  disposed  that  the  wa- 
ters of  the  uppermost  may  descend  into  the  second^  and 
those  of  the  second  into  the  third.  Their  figure  is 
quadrangular ;  the  breadth  is  the  same  in  all^  amount- 
ing to  about  ninety  paces  :  in  their  lentil  there  is  some 


•  Traveb, vol. i. p. 363.  364.  »Pagc335. 

'Vol.u.p.61.       'F^408.         «F^;e8S. 
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X  between  themi  the  first  being  about  160  paces 
bngi  the  second  200^  the  third  220 :  they  are  all  lined 
with  waO^  and  plastered^  and  contain  a  great  dejith  of 
water/'    Sach  is  the  account  which  this  traveller  gives 
of  the  poofe  which  were  Solomon's :  of  the  fountain  he 
thus  speaks :  ^^  Close  to  the  pools  is  a  jdeasant  castle  of 
modem  structure^  and  about  140  paces  from  it  is  the 
fountain  from  which  the  pools  chiefly  derive  their  waters^ 
which  the  friars  will  have  to  be  the  sealed  fountain  to 
which  the  spouse  is  compared/     In  confirmation  of 
which  opinion  they  pretend  a  tradition  that  king  Solo- 
mon shut  up  these  springs^  and  kept  the  door  sealed  with 
his  signet^  in  order  to  preserve  the  waters  in  their  natu- 
ral freshness  and  purity  for  his  own  drinking.    And, 
indeed,  this  woiild  not  have  been  difficult,  as  they  rise 
under  ground,  and  have  no  avenues  to  them  but  a  bole 
like  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  well,  through  which  there  is 
a  descent  of  about  four  yards,  which  opens  into  a  vaulted 
room,  fifteen  paces  long  and  eight  broad :  joining  to  this 
is  another  room  of  the  same  form,  but  somewhat  less, 
and  both  of  them  covered  with  handsome  stone  arches, 
that  are  very  ancient.    There  are  four  places  at  which 
the  water  rises,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  little  rivulets 
into  a  kind  of  bason,  and  covered  from  thence  by  a  large 
subterraneous  passage  into  the  poob :  but,  before  it  ar- 
rives at  them,  a  part  of  the  stream  flows  into  an  aque- 
duct of  brick  pipes,  that  carries  it  by  turnings  and  wind- 
ings about  the  mountains  to  Jerusalem.'^    On  the  31st 
August,  1814,  when  Captain  Light  visited  these  pools 
and  aqueduct,  they  were  empty,  that  being  the  driest 
season  of  the  year  j  and  we  are  particularly  told  that 
^^  the  communication  with  Jerusalem,  which  the  aque- 
duct once  had,  is  now  cut  off.^'^    But  this  was  not  the 
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whole  of  the  water  which  supplied  Jenisalem  :  for,  not 
to  mention  the  brook  Kidron,  which  though  dry  in  sum- 
mer^ was  a  considerable  stream  in  winter,  there  were 
two  pools  in  or  near  the  city  supplied  by  springs  :  the 
upper  pool,  or  the  old  pool,  supplied  by  the  spring 
called  Gihon,*  towards  the  higher  part  of  the  city,  in 
the  highway  of  the  fuller's  field,*'  near  Zion,  or  the  city 
of  David ;  and  the  lower  pool,  probably  supplied  by 
Siloam,  towards  the  lower  part.  When  Hezekiah  was 
threatened  with  a  siege  by  Sennacherib,  he  stopped  up  all 
the  waters  of  the  fountains  without  the  city,  and  brought 
them  into  the  city  by  a  conduit,  or  subterraneous  passage 
cut  through  the  rock.  This  he  did  in  order  to  distress 
the  enemy,  and  to  supply  the  city  during  the  siege :  and 
it  was  reckoned  so  great  a  work,  that  it  is  mentioned 
not  only  in  2  Kings  xx.  20,  and  2  Chron.  xxxii.  3,  4, 
30,  but  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  in  his  encomiiun  on  Heze- 
kiah, in  Eccles.  xlviii.  17^  and  by  Tacitus,  in  his  his- 
tory.* Josephus'  informs  us  that  long  after  Hezekiah's 
days,  Pontius  Pilate,  the  procurator  of  Judea,  undertook 
to  bring  a  current  of  water  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  pub- 
lic money,  from  the  distance  of  two  hundred  furlongs, 
(twenty-five  miles ;)  but  that  the  Jews  opposed  the  mea- 
sure, as  a  misapplication  of  the  money  which  belonged 
to  the  Temple.  In  his  Wars  of  the  Jews  he  makes  the 
distance  four  hundred  furlongs,  and  explains  the  sacred 
treasure  to  mean  the  Corban.®  It  appears,  however, 
that  while  every  method  was  taken  to  supply  the  public 
from  wells  and  cisterns,  there  were  several  fountains 
which  were  private  property ;  to  which  Solomon  beau- 
tifully alludes  in  Pro  v.  v.  15  :  ^^  Drink  waters  out  of 
thine  own  cistern,  and  running  waters  out  of  thine  own 


•  2  Chron,  xxrii.  30.  *  2  Kings  xviii,  17.       •    «  Lib.  v.  cap.  12. 
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well.''    One  of  these  was  the  well  of  Jacob,  mentioned 
in  John  iv.  6,  which  is  thus  described  by  Maundrell : 
^^  Having  proceeded  one  third  of  an  hour  from  Naplosa, 
which  is  the  ancient  Sychar^  we  came  to  Jacob's  well^ 
famous  for  the  memorable  conference  of  our  blessed  Sa* 
viour  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.    Over  this  well  there 
formerly  stood  a  large  church,  erected  by  the  empress 
Helena,  of  which  the  remains  of  the  foundation  are  still 
to  be  seen.    The  well  is  at  present*  covered  with  an 
old  stone  vault,  into  which  you  are  let  down  through  a 
very  strait  hole,  and  then  removing  a  broad  flat  stone, 
you  discover  the  mouth  of  the  well,  which  is  dug  in  the 
firm  rock.     It  is  about  three  yards  in  diameter,  and 
thirty-five  yards  in  depth,  five  of  which  we  found  were 
filled  with  water."     As  the  Samaritan  woman  objects 
to  our  Saviour  that  he  had  nothing  to  draw  with,  which 
such  wells  naturally  required,  we  may  observe,  that 
when  there  was  no  flight  of  steps  to  get  down  to  the 
reservoirs  or  wells,  when  the  water  began  to  fail,  tra* 
vellers  often  carried  leathern  buckets  to  enable  them  to 
fill  the  skins  which  carried  their  water :  and  that  at  the 
wells  which  were  not  deep  there  were  often  small  ves- 
sels attached  for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  and 
troughs  of  stone  for  the  watering  of  cattle.    I  have  been 
thus  particular  ^about  the  manner  in  which  they  supplied 
cities  with  water,  since  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed, 
that  in  such  warm  latitudes,  the  existence  of  animals  and 
vegetables  depends  upon  it. 

I  shall  only  add  a  few  observations  on  their  rights  of 
citizenship.  If  a  man  tarried  in  a  city  thirty  days,  he 
became  one  of  the  citizens  in  respect  of  the  alms  chest ; 
that  is,  those  who  went  round  required  from  him  alms 
for  the  poor.    If  six  months,  he  became  a  citizen  in  re- 
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spect  of  clothing :  that  is,  they  required  him  to  atBist^ 
not  only  in  supporting^  but  in  clothing  the  poor.  If 
nine  months^  he  became  a  citizen  in  respect  of  burying; 
that  i%  of  assisting  to  bury  the  poor.  And  if  twelve 
months^  he  became  a  citizen  in  respect  of  all  the  tributes 
and  taxes  which  the  other  citizens  paid.*  The  roads 
between  city  and  city  were  eight  cubits  wide^  regularly 
cast  up^  or  formed.  Hence  Jeremiah  xviii.  15^  calls 
by-paths^  ways  not  cast  us.  A  private  road  was  four 
cubits ;  a  public  road  was  sixteen  cubits ;  and  the  roads 
to  the  cities  of  refuge  were  thirty-two  cubits.  Josephus 
tells  us  thaty  ^^  with  respect  to  Jerusalem^  Solomon  laid 
a  causeway  of  black  stone  along  the  roads  that  led  to  it; 
both  to  render  them  easy  to  travellers^  and  to  mamfest 
the  grandeur  of  his  riches  and  government."^  In  Ps« 
lix.  9^  14^  15^  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  a  singular  attendant 
on  Jewish  cities^  viz^  a  number  of  dogs  that  had  no  mas- 
ter^ and  that  were  allowed  to  roam  at  large.  It  is  rather 
particular  that  the  same  practice  prevaik  in  the  East 
at  this  day.  Le  Bruyn^  among  others^  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  this  public  nuisance :  ^^  Great  numbers^^' 
says  he^  ^^  crowd  the  streets.  They  do  not  belong  to 
any  one^  but  either  get  their  food  as  they  can^  or  are 
supported  by  the  charitable^  who  give  money  to  bakers 
and  butchers  to  feed  them;  and  even  leave  legacies  for 
that  purpose."*  In  Shaw's  Abridgment  of  Bruce^s  Tra- 
veb  into  Abyssinia^'^  we  are  told  that  ^^  the  dead  bodies 
of  criminals  slain  for  treason^  murder^  and  violence^  on 
the  highway^  are  seldom  buried  in  Abyssinia :  and  that 
the  streets  of  Gondar^  the  capital^  are  streWed  with 
pieces  of  their  carcasses^  which  bring  the  wild  beasts 
in  multitudes  into  the  city^  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dark ; 

m 
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.  M  that  it  18  scarcely  safe  for  any  one  to  walk  in  the 
.  night.  ^^  The  dogs^^  he  adds,  ^^  used  to  hring  pieces  of 
human  bodies  into  the  house,  and  court-yard,  to  eat 
them  in  greater  security."  And  Chateaubriand,*  when 
speaking  of  Galata,  near  Constantinople,  says,  that  ^^  the 
ahnost  total  absence  of  women,  the  want  of  wheel  car- 
riages, and  the  multitude  of  dogs  without  masters,  were 
the  three  distinguishing  characteristics  that  first  struck 
him  in  the  interior  of  this  city."  The  curse,  therefore, 
that  was  denounced  against  the  houses  of  Jeroboam, 
Baasha,  and  Ahab,  kings  of  Israel,  would  be  literally 
fulfilled.  ^^  Him  that  dieth  in  the  city  shall  the  d(tfp 
eat,  and  him  that  dieth  on  the  field  shall  the  fowls  of 
the  air  eat ;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it^  And  the  fol- 
lowing judgment  on  the  Jews,  as  recorded  by  Jere- 
miah,* would  be  literally  accomplished,  ^^  I  will  appoint 
over  them  four  kinds,  saith  the  Lord ;  the  sword  to  slay, 
apd  the  dog  to  tear,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  and 
the  beasts  of  the  earth  to  devour  and  destroy." 

skcT.  U. 

Marriages  of  the  Jews* 

EspooBtni^;  copy  of  tbe  contract ;  dowiy  given  to  the  brid^  kid  out  in  mir- 
riage  drefltei;  custom  at  Aleppo  and  in  Egypt.  Penom  in  the  Baat  always 
nuny  young;  young  men  to  virgins;  widowers  to  widows.  Tbe  bride  ele- 
gantly dressed;  riigins  married  on  tbe  fourth  day  of  the  week*  and  widows 
on  the  fifth :  one  divorced  or  a  widow,  could  not  marry  tiU  after  ninety  dayi . 
The  marriage  procession  of  the  brid^^room  to  the  house  of  the  bride :  the 
marrii^  ccKmony;  procession  of  both  parties  to  tbe  house  of  the  bride- 
groom: conmionly  in  the  night.  Tbe  songs  and  oeremonieB  during  the  pro- 
cession ;  marriage  supper ;  office  of  architriclinus :  tbe  paranymphi ;  the 
shushbenin.  Music  and  dancing  after  supper.  Signs  of  virginity :  conse- 
quences if  they  appeared  not.  Marriage  feast  Usted  eight  days :  that  of  a 
widow  only  three.  The  bride  had  commonly  a  stave  given  her  by  her  parents. 
Husbands  exempted  from  military  ssssieefor  a  year ;  Alexander  the  Great 
did  this  after  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.   A  large  iamily  accounted  a  bless- 
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iog;  •tenlttyt  a  cune.  Concubinage  not  reckoned  diignceful:  dlffisreoee 
between  a  concubkie  and  a  wife ;  Solomon's  concabinei  much  exceeded  by 
bf  fome  eafttem  monarchs.  Folygamyy  its  effects  en  population  and  domestic 
hqipinesB.  DiTorce  ;  copy  of  a  bill  of  diYoroe ;  formalities  used  on  delivery. 
Copy  of  a  diTorce  at  the  wife's  instance.  The  jus  leviratus,  or  law  concerning^ ' 
the  brothci^s  widow ;  its  existence  belbre  the  giving  of  the  law ;  ceremonie* 
anciently  observed ;  ceremonies  observed  in  case  of  refusal.  The  Athenian 
law  similar  to  the  Jewish ;  also  the  Circsssians,  Druses,  and  MahomedanS' 
The  frequent  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  marriages  of  the  Jews. 

In  the  pentateuch  the  laws  concerning  marriage  are 
particularly  enumerated ;  but  as  the  traditions  added 
much  to  the  original  statutes^  it  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider these^  in  order  to  understand  the  manner  in  which 
the  Jews  entered  into  the  state  of  wedlock. 

The  first  thing  then^  deserving  of  notice,  was  their 
espousals.  These  were  entered  inta  sometimes  at  an 
early  age,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  preserving  the 
chastity  of  their  children ;  but  frequently  from  avari- 
cious or  ambitious  motives.  And  hence  it  happened,  that 
several  years  would  somfstimes  elapse  between  the  espou- 
sals and  the  public  celebration.  The  marriage  of  Herod 
to  Mariamne  was  not  till  four  years  after  the  espousals.* 
In  general,,  however,  they  were  not  so  distant ;  one,  two^ 
or  three  months,  were  allowed  to  intervene,  in  order  to 
settle  preliminaries,  and  to  prepare  the  articles  which 
custom  had  rendered  necessary : — ^As  to  their  manner 
of  espousal,  it  was  diiferent  in  the  different  stages  of  the 
Jewish  history.  For,  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  if  a 
man  and  woman  agreed  on  marriage,  h^  brought  her  to 
his  house,  and  privately  married  her :  but  after  the  giv- 
ing of  the  law,  she  was  commonly  espoused  before  wit- 
nesses, in  one  or  other  of  the  following  ways :  viz.  either 
by  giving  her  two  hundred  zueim,  equal  to  1/.  Is.  6id.;^ 
ov  by  written  contract :  a  copy  of  which,  as  used  among 

•  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  15. 
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tiie  modern  Jews^  Buxtorff  has  given  us  in  his  Synag. 
Judaic,  cap.  39. 

In  ancient  times^  before  he  married^  the  bridegroom 
was  obliged  to  make  two  presents^  one  to  his  betrothed 
wife^  and  the  other  to  his  father-in-law.  Thus  Shechemi 
son  of  Hamor^  says  to  Jacob  and  his  sons^  whose  daughter 

« 

he  was  desirous  to  espouse^  ^^  Ask  me  never  so  much 
dowry  and  gifts^''*  the  dowry^  viz.  for  the  daughter, 
and  the  gifts  for  the  father-in-law.    In  1  Sam.  xviii.  25, 
Saul  makes  them  say  to  David,  who  by  reason  of  his 
poverty  had  said  that  he  could  not  be  son-in-law  to  the 
king,  ^^  the  king  desireth  not  any  dowry."    And,  in 
both  the  cases,  we  see  that  the  presents  were  commonly 
regulated  by  the  father  of  the  bride.   This  dowry  given 
by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride,  or  her  parents,  sounds 
rather  odd  in  our  ears,  where  a  contrary  practice  pre- 
vails :  but  it  was  customary  among  the  Greeks  ;^  and  it 
is  the  practice  to  this  day  in  several  countries  of  the 
East ;  where  a  numerous  family  of  daughters,  in  place 
of  b^ng  an  incumbrance,  is  often  a  source  of  emolument 
to  the  parents.     For  as  the  present  custom  does  not  now 
confine  the  dowry  to  any  specific  sum,  it  commonly  de- 
pends on  the  ability  of  the  bridegroom,  or  the  value  he 
sets  on  her  charms,  or  the  honour  of  the  intended  con- 
nexion, or  the  avarice  of  the  parents.""    But  the  love  of 
pomp,  and  a  concern  for  the  honour  of  the  bride's  family, 
often  counteracts  the  influence  of  avarice,  and  leads 
them  to  restore  to  their  intended  son-in-law  what  he  had 
given ;  for  Dr.  Shaw"^  tells  us,  that  ^^  the  money  they 
pay  for  their  brides  is  laid  out,  at  Aleppo,  in  furniture 
for  a  chamber,  in  clothes,  jewels,  or  ornaments  of  gold 


•  Gen.  joauv,  12. 
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for  the  bride ;  whose  father  makes  some  addition^  ae* 
cording  to  hb  circumstances^  which  things  are  sent  with 
great  pomp  to  the  bridegroom's  house  three  days  before 
the  wedding;"  and  MadUet  tdb  us,  that  ^^the  same 
thing  happens  in  Egypt  on  the  wedding  day,  when  the 
gifts  are  carried  in  grand  procession  before  the  bride, 
carpets,  cushions,  mattresses,  coTerlets,  dishes,  basons, 
jewels,  trinkets  of  gold,  pearb,  girdles,  plate,  every 
thing  down  to  the  wooden  sandab,  wrought  with  mother 
of  pear] ;  and,  through  ostentation,  they  never  fail  to 
load  upim  fiMir  or  five  horses  what  might  easily  be  car* 
ried  by  one  :  in  like  manner  as  to  the  jewels,  trinkets, 
and  other  things  of  value,  they  place  in  fifteen  dbhes 
what  a  single  plate  would  have  held."*  Young  men,  in 
Samson's  days,  made  a  feast  at  betrothing ;  hb  lasted 
seven  days,  during  which  they  amused  themselves  with 
riddles  and  other  amusements.^  And  I  ought  not  to  for- 
get, that  the  practice  of  serving  a  certain  time  for  a  wife 
was  not  uncommon.  Jacob  served  Laban  fourteen  years 
for  Rachel  and  Leah ;  and  ^^  the  Burdooraunees  in  Ca* 
bul,  even  at  thb  day,  live  some  of  them  with  their  future 
father-in-law,  and  earn  their  bride  by  their  services, 
like  Jacob  and  Rachel,  without  ever  seeing  the  object 
of  their  wbhes."* 

But  we  are  now  approaching  the  time  when  the  pub- 
lic celebration  of  the  marriage  took  place ;  we  must 
therefore  attend  to  its  most  striking  formalities.  Persons 
in  the  East  have  always  married  very  young.  Thus 
Neibuhr,  in  his  account  of  Arabia,  p.  63,  says,  that  he 
had  heard,  that  in  Persia  girls  are  married  at  nine  years 
of  age,  and  that  one  of  them  was  a  mother  at  thirteen ; 
but  Dr.  Shaw's  account  b  still  more  remarkable,  for  he 
telb  us,  'that  they  are  sometimes  mothers  at  eleven, 

•  Lett.  10.      ^  Ju<%.  xir.  10, 1%  17.     <=  Elphinstone'i  Cabul,  b.  ii.  ch.  3. 
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grandoMithen  at  twenty*two^  and  past  childbearing  at 
thirCy.*  After  all^  may  it  not  be  doubted  whether  these 
early  aiarriages  are  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  human 
fram^  which  should  extend  to  the  lower  animals  ?  And 
oaght  we  not  to  seek  it  rather  in  the  degraded  state  in 
which  wt>men  are  held^  the  corrupted  forms  of  their  re- 
ligion and  govemmenty  and  the  unusual  license  that  is 
universally  given  to  inordinate  desire  ?  As  for  the  short 
season  of  fertility  which  travellers  mention^  this  may  be 
occasioned  by  their  entering  so  early  into  the  state  of 
wedlock^  and  the  prevalence  of  polygamy ;  for  the  wo* 
men  in  the  East  live  as  long  as  those  in  western  climates : 
the  period  alluded  to  bears  commonly  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  life^  and  the  marriages  in  Scripture 
evidently  militate  i^inst  the  hypothesis  of  those  who 
would  explain  all  from  the  influence  of  climate.  Lady 
Mary  W.  Montagu  refera  the  marriages  of  the  East  to 
prudential  motives.  ^^  Early  marriages/' says  she^  <*are 
ccmsidered  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  character ; 
for  among  the  Turics  there  is  no  remaining  honourably 
a  sing^  woman/'^  which  also  appears  to  have  been  the 
ease  among  the  Jews ;  for  a  continuance  in  virginity  was 
commonly  connected  with  the  person  being  a  prophetess^ 
or  devoted  to  God.  Hence  the  case  of  Jephthah's 
daughter^  in  Judges  ii.  40^  of  whom  Iphigenia  is  a  trans- 
cript.^ 2d^  We  may  remariL  from  Sir  John  Chardin> 
that  it  is  a  custom  in  the  East  for  youths  that  have  never 
been  married  always  to  marry  virgins^  and  for  widowers^ 
however  youngs  always  to  marry  widows.  **  In  the  3d 
place,  on  the  day  of  the  marriage,  the  bride  was  as  ele- 
gantly dressed  as  her  circumstances  would  permit ;  for 

•  Travels,  p.  241, 342.    See  also  Shaw's  Abridgment  of  Bruce'a  Tnreli, 
p.  299,  and  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xvi.  ch.  2. 

^  Letters,  toI.  Ui.  p.  36.  <  Adam's  Geography,  p.  406. 

*  Cfaiifce**  Hanoer,  ch.  ii.  ob.  SI . 
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she  was  led  by  the  women  into  the  dressing  chamberf 
without  her  veil^  and  with  dishevelled  hair^  marriage 
songs  being  sung  before  her  as  she   went:  she  was 
there  placed  on  a   beautiful  seat^   where  they  dis- 
posed  her  hair  in  ringlets   (hence  compared  to  the 
long  curled  hair  of  a  flock  of  goats  on  Mount  Gilead^ 
in  Cant.  iv«  1.)  and  ornamented  it  with  ribands  and 
trinkets  (hence  said  to  resemble  the  royal  purple  in 
Cant  vii.  5.)    They  then  decked  her  in  her  wedding 
attire^  and  veiled  her  like  Rebecca^  amidst  the  songs 
and  rejoicings  of  her  attendants.  Thus  was  she  prepared 
as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.*    4th^  A  vir^n 
was  married  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  week^  or  Wednes- 
day^ that  if  any  doubts  were  entertained  of  her  vir^nity^ 
they  could  be  settled  by  the  council  of  three  on  the 
Thursday^  which  was  a  synagogue  and  court  day ;  and 
a  widow  was  married  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week^  or 
Thursday.^    5th^  A  woman  that  was  either  divorced^ 
or  a  widow^  neither  married  nor  was  espoused^  till  after 
ninety  days^  that  it  might  be  ascertained  whether  she 
was  with  child  by  her  former  husband ;  and  if  two  hea- 
thens^ that  had  been  married^  became  proselytes  to 
Judaism^  they  did  not  cohabit  for  the  same  length  of 
time^  that  it  might  be  seen  which  of  their  children  were 
heathens^  and  which  were  Jews."^    6th^  When  the  hour 
of  marriage  arrived^  four  persons  walked  before  the 
bridegroom^  carrying  a  canopy  supported  by  four  poles^ 
that  if  the  bride  intended  to  walk  home  to  the  bride- 
groom's house  after  the  ceremony^  she  might  walk  under 
it  in  company  with  her  husband ;  and  in  the  interim^  if 
either  stood  before  the  door^  in  the  street^  or  was  taken 
into  the  courts  around  which  the  house  was  built^  if  the 


•  Is.  Ixi.  10.    Rer.  zxi.  2.  ^  Boxtorff,  Syiuicp.  Jud.  o^.  39. 

«  Ligfatf.  Heb.  and  Talmud.  Exercit  on  Matt  i.  18. 
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marriage  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  there^  all  the 
bride's  party  exclaimed^  ttSH  ^^^^  Beruk  eba.  Blessed 
18  he  who  Cometh :  welcoming  thus  the  bridegroom  and 
his  friends.*  7th^  During  the  ceremony^  if  the  father 
gave  away  his  daughter^  he  took  her  by  the  hand^  as 
Baguel  did  Sara^  when  she  was  married  to  Tobit^  pre- 
sented her  to  the  bridegroom^  and  said^  ^^  Behold^  take 
her^  after  the  law  of  Moses^  and  lead  her  away  ;'^  bless- 
ing them^  taking  paper^  writing  an  instrument  of  cove- 
nants^ and  sealing  it^  But  if  the  &ther  did  not  act  as 
the  celebratory  the  bride  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
bridegroom^  in  allusion  to  Ps.  xlv.  9^  and  the  Rabbi  or 
Hezen  of  the  synagogue^  who  acted  as  celebratory  took 
the  extremity  of  the  [vhvi  Telithy  that  was  about  the 
bridegroom's  neck^  and  covered  with  it  the  head  of  .the 
bride^  as  Boaz  did  Ruth^  ch.  iii.  9.  After  which  he 
consecrated  a  cup  of  wine  with  the  following  blessings 
^^  Blessed  be  thou^  O  God^  king  of  Israel^  who  hast  cre- 
ated the  fruit  of  the  vine^  who  hast  sanctified  us  by  thy 
precepts^  and  forbidden  us  to  be  guilty  of  incest ;  who 
hast  prohibited  us  from  betrothed  persons^  and  permitted 
marriage  by  betrothing  and  the  nuptial  rite.''  To  which 
the  by-standers  replied^  ^^  Blessed  be  thou^  who  hast 
sanctified  thy  people  Israel  by  espousals  and  the  nuptial 
X  rite^" — ^and  the  cup  being  thus  blessed^  was  given  to  the 
two  contracting^ parties:  the  bridegroom  afterwards 
taking  the  ring  (a  modern  invention  instead  of  the  200 
ziizim^)  and  putting  it  on  the  finger  of  the  bride^  said, 
^*  Lo,  thou  art  married  to  me  with  this  ring,  according 
to  the  form  of  Moses  and  of  Israel." — ^Two  witnesses 
were  then  called  (aside,  I  suppose,  to  prevent  unne- 
cessary publicity)  to  hear  the  marriage  contract  read ; 
and  after  they  returned,  a  second  cup  of  wine  was  con- 


*  Boxtorff.  Sjmay.  Jud.  cap.  39.^  ^  Tobit  ru.  13»  14. 
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secrated^  and  divided  among  the  guests.*  8tfa^  Matter* 
were  next  so  ordered^  as  to  prepare  for  setting  out  to 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom^  when^  if  there  was  a  ca- 
nopy^ the  bride  and  bridegroom  walked  under  it;  (hence 
says  the  spouse^  ^^  his  banner  over  me  was  love^"  Cant 
ii.  4)  but  if  none^  the  bride  and  her  companions  were 
veiled;  she^  however,  far  deeper  than  they.  Accordingly 
Neibuhr  gives  us  a  representation  of  a  nuptial  proces- 
sion, where  the  bride  is  veiled  all  over,  and  attended 
by  other  women  in  common  veils,  which  did  not  prevent 
their  eyes  from  being  seen.  Sometimes,  also,  they  used 
a  palanquin,  and  were  carried  in  state  from  the  one 
house  to  the  other ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  to  this 
that  David  alludes  in  Ps.  xlv.  13,  when  he  says,  ><  The 
king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within  the  palanquin,  viz» 
her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold.''  And  to  this  that 
Solomon  refers,  when  he  says  of  the  chariot  of  the 
bridegroom,  that  ^^  its  wood  was  of  cedar,  its  pillars  of 
silver,  its  bottom  of  gold,  its  covering  of  purple,  and 
the  midst  thereof  paved  with  love,  or  poetical  amorous 
inscriptions  or  devices,  for  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem," 
Cant.  iii.  9,  10,  somewhat  like  the  inside  of  the  present 
Turkish  coaches  mentioned  by  Lady  Mary  W.  MontagO, 
vol.  i.  let  25 •  9th,  The  Jewish  marriage  processions  were 
commonly  in  the  night,  by  torch-light  Accordingly 
Lightfoot  tells  us,  that  they  carried  before  them  ten 
wooden  staves,  having  each  of  them  at  top  a  vessel  like 
a  dish,  in  which  was  a  piece  of  cloth  or  wick,  dipped 
in  oil,  to  give  light  to  the  company.^  So  that  the  pa- 
rable of  the  ten  virgins  was  evidently  a  delineation  of 
national  manners,  ^nce  they  required,  in  that  case,  not 
o^y  to  have  oil  in  their  lamps,  but  to  have  vessels  con^ 


•  Buxtorff;  Synag.  Judaic,  cap.  39.  Basnagc^  Rdig.  of  Jews,  book  v.  ch.l9. 

*  Heb.  and  Talm.  Bxer.  on  Matt,  xxw,  1. 
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tMniag  ^  quantity  of  oil^  in  order  to  replenish  theM 
lamps  from  time  to  lime.  Indeed  we  have  several  al- 
losiens  to  the  same  custmn  in  various  passages  of  Scrips 
tu)re.  Thus  the  spouse^  when  speaking  of  tbe  bride* 
groom^  says^  ^^  My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy^  the 
elttefest  among  ten  thousand^''  or,  as  the  oHginal  ex* 
presses  it^  <^  lighted  with  ten  thousand^"  thereby  mean-* 
lag  that  he  dazded  beholders  as  Qiueh  as  a  bridegroom 
attended  with  ten  thousand  lamps  ;^  and  the  brid^oom 
says  of  the  spouse^  that  she  is  ^^  terfrible  as  an  army  with 
banners/'  or  lit^*ally^  that  she  is  dazzling  as  womea 
shone  upon  with  the  nuptial  lamps,  when  their  rich 
attire  reflected  a  dazzling  lustre.  lOth,  As  they  went 
to  the  bridegroom^s  Kouse^  every  person  that  met  them 
gave  place  to  the  procesidon ;  a  cup  of  Wine  was  carried 
before  them  j  they  were  accompanied  with  music  and 
dancing,  Ps^  xlv^  15,  (hence  the  children  at  their  sporty 
when  imitating  a  marriage  precession,  said,  We  have 
^ped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced^  Luke  vii.  32.) 
And  the  praises  of  the  bridegroom  were  sung  in  straina 
like  diose  in  Ruth  iv.  11, 13.  ^<  The  Lord  make  the 
woman  that  is  coitie  into  thine  house  like  Rachel  and 
like  Leah>  which  two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel ;  and 
do  thou  worthily  in  £phratah,  and  be  famous  in  Beth* 
lehem<  And  let  thy  house  be  like  the  house  of  Pharez, 
whom  Tamar  bare  unto  Judah,  of  the  seed  which  the 
Lord  shaU  give  thee  of  this  young  woman :''  whilst  die 
praises  of  the  hnde  were  also  celebrated  in  the  follow-* 
ing  manner :  ^^  She  hath  no  need  of  paint,  nor  stibium 
(meaning  matimony,  with  which  they  painted  the  eye- 
brows,) no  plaiting  of  hair,  nor  any  such  thing,  for  she 
is  of  herself  most  beautiful^'^  Money  was  scattered 
among  the  crowd,  to  remind  them,  if  need  required, 


•  Cant  V.  10. 

Vol.  IL  T 
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that  they  had  been  present  at  the  wedding ;  and  barley 
alao  was  sown  before  them^  as  denoting  their  wishes  for 
a  numerous  progeny/  llth^  Having  reached  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom^  they  sat  down  to  the  marriage  sup- 
per^ each  clothed  with  a  wedding  garment  ;^  and  eti- 
quette required  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  should 
remain  silent^  whilst  the  honours  of  the  table  were  done 
by  the  Architriclinus^  or  governor  of  the  feast,*"  literally 
the  person  who  presided  over  the  triclinia  or  couches^ 
on  which  they  lay  by  threes,  and  who  is  supposed  by 
Lightfoot  to  have  been  the  person  who  was  appointed 
to  ask  a  blessing  on  the  entertainment.  But  besides 
him,  there  were  two  other  official  persons^  called  Para- 
nymphi,  or  friends  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride,"^ 
whose  Hebrew  name  was  |03tS^1tt^  Shushbenitiy  and 
whose  office  was  to  be  assisting  to  them  as  man  and 
maid^  especially  at  their  entry  into  the  nuptial  cham- 
ber.* It  was  to  Samson's  friend,  or  Shushben,  as  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase  explains  it,  that  his  intended  wife 
was  given  by  her  parents/  And  they  are  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  following  canon, — ^^  A  bride,  a  bride- 
groom^ the  Shushbenin,  and  the  children  of  the  bride- 
ehamber,  are  freed  from  keeping  the  feast  of  taberna- 
cles.''^ After  the  feast  was  ended,  mirth  and  dancing 
prevailed,^  which  made  Jeremiah  mention  the  want  of 
them  as  a  mark  of  desolation }  but  whether  the  bride 
and  bridegroom's  parties  remained  together,  or  were  in 
separate  apartments,  is  not  said :  the  last  is  most  con- 
formable with  the  manners  of  the  East,'  and,  perhaps, 
the  apartments  were  lighted  not  unlike  those  mentioned 

«  Ligfatf.  Heb.  and  Talm*  Exer.  on  John  iL  1«  ^  Matt.  xxii.  11. 

^  Ecclus.  zxxl.  I,  2.    John  ii.  8,  9.  ^  John  iii.  39. 

*  Lightf.  Hcb.  and  Talm.  Ezer.  on  John  ii.  1.  '  Judgei  xiv,  20.  zv.  2. 
«  Lightf.  Harm.  Four  Evang.  part  iii.  §  14. 

k  Jer.xxxiii.  11.  Ch.  vii.  34.  xvi.9.  XXT,  10,  11. 

*  Russell's  Aleppo^  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 
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by  Chardin^  when  he  telb  us^  that  ^^  they  have  com- 
monly two  large  wax  tapers^  held  by  near  relations^  about 
the  height  of  a  man,  in  the  apartment  of  the  bride- 
groom^ and  one  in  the  apartment  of  the  bride."— When 
the  bridegroom  retired,  he  spread  his  skirt  over  Uie 
bride,  to  testify  the  claim  which  the  law  had  ^ven  him, 
and  sought  for  those  signs  which  the  Mosaic  code  re- 
quired in  such  cases.*  To  us  such  procedure  would  ap- 
pear highly  indelicate,  but  it  is  perfectly  conformable  with 
the  manners  of  the  East.  Thus  d^  Arvieux  tells  lis,  that 
the  bridegroom  and  bride  being  brought,  in  ceremony, 
to  the  place  of  marriage,  the  men  and  women  sit  down 
to  table  in  Afferent  huts,  where  the  marriage  feast 
is  celebrated ;  that  in  the  evening  the  bride  is  twice 
presented  to  the  bridegroom ;  that  the  third  time  he 
carries  her  into  the  tent  where  the  marriage  is  to  be 
consummated;  and  that  after  the  consummation,  the 
bridegroom  returns  to  his  friends,  whom  he  had  left 
feasting  together,  with  such  a  proof  of  the  virginity  of 
his  bride,  as  Moses  supposed  the  Jews  were  wont  to 
preserve  with  care,  that  in  case  the  honour  of  their 
daughters  should  afterwards  be  aspersed,  they  might  be 
freed  from  the  reproach ;  which  being  shown,  the  bride- 
groom is  complimented  afresh,  and  passes  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  rejoicing.'^ ^  Dr.  Russell''  says,  <^  the  tokens  of 
virginity  are  expected  by  all  sects  in  that  country,  but 
more  indecently  exposed  by  the  Turks  than  any  other.^^ 
And  Savary,'  when  speaking  of  the  marriages  of  the 
Egyptians,  says,  ^^  If  they  appear  not,  the  husband  has 
a  right  to  return  her  to  her  parents,  which  is  accounted 
the  greatest  disgrace  that  can  happen  to  a  fiunily.'^'-^I 


•  Deal.  zzii.  13. 17.  ^  Hanner's  OuUiiies  on  Solomon's  Song,  p.  11. 
<  Natural  History  of  A1q>po,  p.  113.  note. 

*  Letters  on  Egypt,  toL  iii.  p.  3a 

■  See  the  same  thing  in  Pack's  Traveb  in  Afncay  chap  SO. 
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iNlglit  Bext  to  remark^  that  the  marriage  feast  lasted^  io 
the  case  of  young  persons,  for  eight  days,*  and  that  the 
bride  retained  the  appellation  for  thirty  days,  after  the 
ceremony  ;^  but  that  in  the  case  of  a  widow  or  a  wido  wer, 
the  marriage  feast  lasted  only  three  days ;""  that  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  fiitber  to  g^ve  his  daughter,  when 
leaving  his  house,  a  female  slave  as  a  companion,  as  La- 
ban  did  to  each  of  his  daughters ;  and  hence  Solomon 
accounts  those  extremely  poor  who  had  none,'  and  that 
marrying  a  wife  exempted  the  husband  from  military 
service  for  a  year,*  a  law  which  was  founded  on  policy, 
and  fttvourahle  to  matrimony,  and  which,  it  is  rather  re^ 
marisaUe,  was  afterwards  practised  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  his  expedition  against  Persia ;  for  after  the 
batde  of  the  Granicus,  and  ^<  before  he  went  into  winter 
quarters,  he  ordered  all  of  his  army,  who  had  married 
that  year,  to  return  to  Macedonia,  and  spend  the  winter 
with  their  wives,  appointing  three  captains  over  them 
to  lead  them  home,  and  bring  them  back  at  the  time  ap« 
pointed.'"'  A  large  family,  in  ancient  times,  was  ac- 
counted a  Messing*^  Hence  Jair  is.spoken  of  with  his 
thirty  sons**"  Abdon  had  forty  sons.^  Nineteen  of  Da- 
vid's sons  are  mentioned,^  besides  those  he  had  by  his 
concubines.  Rehoboam  had  twenty-eight  sons  and  sixty 
daughters,'  and  Abijah  twenty-two  sons  and  sixteen 
daughters,""  Nor  was  this  desire  peculiar  to  the  Jews, 
for  the  poets  in  praise  of  Priam  mentioB  his  fifty  sons* 
Indeed  perpetual  virginity,  at  that  time,  was  littie  known, 
and  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  sterility ;  and  th^ 
women  who  died  unmarried  were  reckoned  unfortunate. 


•Gcn.xxlx.  27.    TobitilW.  ' 

^  Laghtf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Ezer.  on  MaU.  is.  15. 

«  Buxtorff;  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  39.           ^  Vvov.  zii.  9.  •  Deut.  zxiv.  5, 

f  Arriaiiy  Lib.  i.       t  Pror.  xrii.  6.       ^  Jadg.  x.  4*  '  Jti^g-  xii .  14. 

k  X  ChroD.  ill.  ],  S(C.              >  S  Chron.  xL  31.  "2  Chron.  xiil  21. 
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ElMtrft  and  Iphigeniay  in  Sophocles^  bemoan  themselves 
OB  that  account^  and  this  was  the  occasion  Of  the  repin- 
ing of  Jephttia's  daughter/  Hence^  ako^  barrenness  be* 
cafne  a  reproach  to  married  women^  as  we  see  by 
Stnaael's  mother  and  many  others.  It  was  considered 
by  the  Jews  as  a  curse^  and  the  most  pleasing  expression 
of  good  will  to  persons  in  wedlock  was^  that  they  might 
be  the  parents  of  many  children.  The  greatest  number 
of  husbands  that  we  hear  of  any  wife  among  them  having 
had,  is  the  case  in  the  gospel,  of  the  woman  that  had 
seven  husbands;^  and  the  case  of  Sara,  RagueFs 
daughter,  teho  had  eight*"  The  reason  why  they  had 
so  manyi  is  specifically  mentioned  in  their  several  his- 
tories. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  ancient  Jews  had  often 
more  wives  than  one,  and  hence  the  distinction  which 
we  meet  with  in  Scripture,  between  the  wife  and  the 
concul»ne.  This  last  term,  however,  among  the  He- 
brew%  did  not  imply  any  thing  immoral  or  reproachful ; 
for  Ketarah^  whom  Abraham  took  for  his  ntt^K  jlshe^ 
or  wife,  in  Gen.  xxv.  1,  is,  in  verse  6th,  mentioned  as 
one  of  his  Q^jS^d  Pibteshim,  or  concubines  ;^  Hagar, 
whom  he  took  in  Sarah^s  liibtime,  being  the  other,  and 
who  is  expressly  styled  his  nS^M  Jishe,  or  wife,  in  Gen, 
ivi.  3.  So  BUiah,  who  is  called  Jacob's  concubine  in 
Gen.  XKXV.  22,  was  notwithstanding  his  wife  in  Gen, 
XXX.  4 ;  and  both  she  and  Zilpah  are  called  his  wives  in 
6en.  xxxvii.  2.  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  a  man's 
cimcabine  diffinr  from  kb  wife  ?  They  diifered  in  two 
things;  Ist^  She  was  not  considered  as  the  principal 
wife;  and,  2dly,  if  we  may  judge' from  the  early  in- 
stances of  Keturah  and  Hagar,®  the  children  o!  the  con^ 


«  Jndg.  xl  31.  b  Matt.  zxii.  35.  « Tobit  iiL  8.  vii.  S. 

*  CompftK  1  ChroD.  i«  32.  •  Gtn.  xxv.  5»  6. 
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cubine  did  not  inherit.  Indeed  the  same  distinction 
prevails  in  the  East  to  this  day^  for^  by  the  Hindoo  law^ 
the  children  of  concubines  do  not  inherit.  In  whatever 
light,  however,  they  were  considered  as  to  rank  or  in- 
heritance, their  fidelity  to  their  husband  was  perfectly 
understood,  and  for  any  person  to  attempt  to  alienate 
their  affections,  or  violate  their  persons,  was  accounted 
a  heinous  crime.  Hence  the  atrocity  of  Reuben's  con- 
duct to  Bilhah,  his  father's  concubine,*  and  of  Absalom's, 
in  going  into  his  father's  concubines.^  It  is  rather  sin- 
gular th^t  the  wife  of  Peleus*'  gave  the  same  advice  to 
her  son  Phcenix  that  Ahitophel  gave  to  Absalom,  and 
with  the  same  success.  His  peace  of  mindVas  ruined, 
and  his  conduct  drew  down  the  curse  of  his  jusdy  of- 
fended father.  Even  the  whole  nation  of  Israel  revenged 
themselves  on  the  Benjamites  for  countenancing  the  in- 
sulters  of  the  Levite's  concubine.*' '  Every  one  has  heard 
of  the  vast  number  of  wives  and  concubines  in  Solomon's 
hairam,  viz.  700  wives,  princesses,  and  300  pilneshim  or 
concubines  ;^  but  some  modern  eastern  princes  have  far 
exceeded  it  Thus  sultan  Selim  had  nearly  2000;^ 
Achmed,  the  eighth  emperor  of  the  Turks,  had  3000 ;' 
and  Shah  Hussein,  emperor  of  Persia^  had  a  still 
greater  number,  for  ^^  he  ordered,  in  the  year  1701, 
a  search  to  be  made  through  the  whoM  extent  of  his 
dominions,  for  all  the  young  vir^ns  of  distinguished 
beauty;  and  hence  that  year  was  called  in  Persia 
the  year  of  virgins."^  It  has  been  long  debated  whe- 
ther polygamy  be  more  favourable  to  population  than 
monogamy ;  and  it  has  been  stated  in  its  defence  that 

•  Gen.  xzxv.  32.  zlix.  4.     ^2  Sam.  xri.  32.     «  Homer,  lUad.  iz.  4S0, 455. 

^  Judjf.  xir.  1.  ^  •  1  Kings  xi.  3. 

f  Habesci's  Present  SUte  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  6& 

s  Knolles,  Hit t.  of  the  Turks,  p.  1368. 

^  Hanway*!  BevohitjoDs  of  Persia,  part  7.  ch.  31. 
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Ahab  had  70  mmis  in  Samaria  ;*  that  Priam,  king  of 
Troy,  had  50  sons  and  12  daughters  ;^  that  Attaxerxes 
Mnemo%  king  of  Persia,  had  three  sons  by  his  queen, 
and  115  by  his  concubines;*  and  that  Muley  Abdallah, 
by  his  four  wives  and  many  hundred'  concubines,  had 
700  sons,  able  to  mount  a  horse,  independent  of  daugh- 
ters:'' but,  although  these  are  singular  instances  of  fecun- 
dity, they  do  not  establish  the  general  point,  for  the 
monopoly  of  individuals  must  ever  occasion  a  scarcity  on 
the  whole,  especially  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
proportion  between  the  sexes  is  only  as  20  females  to 
21  males,  because  these  last  are  more  exposed  to  war 
and  other  accidents.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  polygamy  be 
favourable  to  the  indulgence  of  sensual  desire,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly prejudicial  to  the  moral  character:  for  the 
standard  of  mind  is  exceedingly  low  in  those  countries 
where  it  prevails;  the  female  b  degraded  to  be  the  slave 
of  the  male;  the  education  of  children  is  wofully  ne- 
glected ;  endless  jealousies  must  ever  exist  between  per- 
sons dependent  on  the  will  of  a  master,  and  numberless 
attempts  made  at  infidelity,  where  prior  attachments 
must  often  interfere,  and  an  unnatural  monopoly  is 
wished  to  be  established. 

Divorce  was  not  known  in  the  primitive  ages,  except 
in  the  case  of  adultery  by  either  of  the  parties ;  and, 
imder  the  law,  Moses  allowed  of  it  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts  :*  but  by  the  time  that  our  Sa- 
viour appeared  it  was  very  frequent,  and  for  the  slightest 
reasons,  thereby  arguing  a  laxity  of  principle,  and 
evidently  leading  to  profligacy  of  conduct.  The  following 
is  the  copy  of  a  bill  of  divorce  as  taken  from  Lightfoot :[ 


*  3  Kings  X.  1.  ^  Homer,  niad  Ti.  Un.  24^  ficc. 

*  Jufltk),  Lib.  z,  OAp.  1.        *  Stewartfs  Journey  to  Mequinez. 

*  Matt.  y.  19.  ^  Heb.  and  Talm.Ezer.  on  Matt.  v.  31 
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<^  On  the  day  of  the  week  N^  of  the  month  N^  of  th«; 
year  of  Ihe  world's  creation  N^  according  to  the  coai- 
putation  by  which  we  are  wont  to  reckon^  in  the  pro- 
vince of  N^  I9  A.  B.,  the  son  et  A.  B.^  and  by  what 
name  soever  I  am  called^  of  the  city  of  N^  vdth  the 
greatest  cmisent  of  my  mind^  and  without  any  compul- 
sion urging  me^  have  put  away^  dismissed^  and  expelled 
thee ;  thee^  I  say^  C.  D.^  the  daughter  of  C.  D.,  by  what 
name  soever  thou  art  called^  of  the  city  of  N^  who  here- 
tofore wert  my  wife ;  but  now  I  have  disnussed  thee  j 
tiiee^  I  say^  C.  D.^  the  daughter  of  C.  D.^  by  what  name 
soever  thou  art  called^  of  the  dty  of  N;  so  that  dlou  art 
free,  and  in  thina  own  power  to  mu'ry  whosoever  shall 
please  thee;  and  let  no  man  hinder  thee  from  this  day 
forward,  even  for  ever.  Thou  art  free,  therefore,  for 
any  man,  and  let  this  be  to  thee  a  bill  ^  rejection  from 
me,  letters  of  divorce,  and  a  schedule  of  expulsion^  ae*' 
cording  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  of  braifl. 

Reuben,  the  son  of  Jacob,  witnesd^ 
Eleazer,  the  son  of  Gilead,  witness* 
We  have  a  copy  of  a  bill  of  the  same  kind  in  Bux^ 
torff,'  and  nearly  in  the  same  words ;  it  is  thtrefore 
needless  to  transcribe  it,  but  I  may  add  the  severid 
formalities  with  which  it  was  delivered.  Bills  of  divorce 
were  given  either  privately  or  publicly.  When  g^ven 
privately,  the  bill  was  sealed  with  the  husband's  seal, 
and  was  delivered  before  two  witnesses  into  the  hand  of 
the  wife,  either  by  himsdf  or  by  some  person  deputed 
by  him,*or  the  wife  might  depute  some  person  to  receive 
it ;  and  when  dismissed  she  might,  if  she  pleased,  carry 
the  bill  to  the  sanhedrin  to  be  enrolled  for  preservation^ 
as  an  evidence  of  the  transaction.^    But  when  the  di-* 


•  Syiuig.  Judaic,  ci^.  40. 

^  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Excr.  on  Matt.  v.  51. 
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vorce  was  public^  the  steps  were  more  nomeroas ;  for 
they  ehose  first  some  private  plaee  to  which  the  Rabbi^ 
who  conducted  the  business^  resorted^  together  with 
two  other  Rabbins^  caDed  at  the  expense  of  the  pursuer 
as  arbiters^  the  scribe  who  wrote  the  bill^  and  two  wit- 
nessesy  who  saw  it  written^  and  were  to  witness  the 
defiyery.  If  these  were  satisfied  that  there  were  legal 
grounds  for  divorce^  then  they^  together  with  the  husband 
and  wife^  went  to  the  door  of  the  synagogue^  where^ 
after  morning  prayers^  the  presiding  Rabbi  thus  ad- 
dressed the  husband:  Art  tiiou  N.  about  to  deliver 
this  bffl  of  divorce  of  thy  own  frefc  will  ? — ^Yes.— Per- 
haps thou  hast  bound  thyself  by  some  oath  or  vow  to 
give  it  her  ? — No. — ^If  thou  art  bound  by  any  oath^  vow^ 
or  anathema^  I  absolve  thee. — ^I  never  made  any  thing 
of  the  k]nd.-^Perhaps  thou  hast  received  something  for 
this  libel :  if  it  repent  theci  revdke  it^  and  I  will  find  a 
remedy. — ^I  received  nothing.  I  do  not  repent. — ^Didst 
thou  ever  say  any  thing  which  might  uSect  this  libel^ 
and  render  it  void  ?  No. — ^After  these  questions^  the 
presiding  Rabbi^  having  read  the  bill^  turned  to  the 
scribe  who  wrote  it^  and  said^  Thou  scribe^  didst  thou 
write  this  writing  ?--Yes.— Didst  thou  write  it  at  the 
instance  of  the  husband  and  the  wife  ?~Yes.— Did  the 
husband  say  this  to  thee  before  witnesses  ?— Yes. — Dost 
thou  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  same  copy  that  was 
written  by  thee  ?— Yes.--Then^  turning  to  the  two  wit- 
aessesy  he  asked  each  of  them^  separately^  concerning 
their  signatures^  which  things  bdng  dbne^  he  turned  to 
the  wife  and  asked  her^  if  she  would  accept  the  bill  of 
divoree  willingly  ?  To  which^  if  she  assented^  he  then 
desired  her  to  stretch  out  her  hands^  he  himself  deliver- 
ing the  writing  to  the  husband^  in  order  to  be  given  to 
her^  in  the  following  words :  ^^  Behold  the  bill  of  thy 
divorce.  Receive  this  bill  of  thy  divorce.  By  this  be 
Vol.  It  U 
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thou  diToreed  ffom  me^  and  free  to  give  thyself  to  any 
other.^  The  witnenes  before-mentioned  were  deared 
to  notice  particularly  dus  part  of  the  transaction^  that 
if  there  diouM  be  occasion  they  mi^^t  ^ve  their  evi* 
dence :  the  writing  was  again  delivered  to  the  Rabbi^ 
who  read  it  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  the  people  who  had 
come  out  of  the  synagogue^  and  he  then  addressed  them 
in  the  following  words :  ^^  Behold  Rabbi  M.  and  Rabbi 
N*  (meaning  the  two  arbiters)  and  the  others^  who  are 
citizens  of  N^  have  discerned^  under  the  pain  of  ana- 
tbema^  and  I  also  discern^  that  none  henceforth  come 
forward  to  object  to  this  bill  of  divorce^  unless  it  be  at 
present^  when  they  may  come  forth  and  declare."  If 
none  objected^  the  judgment  was  finals  and  the  Rabbi 
who  presided  gave  the  libel  a  tear  in  the  form  of  a  cross^ 
which  was  called  ^^  the  rent  of  the  house  of  judgment;" 
kept  it  in  his  possession  for  the  divorced  wife's  interest; 
enjoined  her  not  to  marry  for  three  months^  that  it 
might  be  seen  whether  she  was  with  child^  and  then 
dismissed  the  parties/ 

Such  was  the  divorce  when  the  husband  was  the  com* 
plainer ;  but  the  wife  might  sue  as  well  as  the  husband^ 
if  she  thought  herself  aggrieved^  and  tepeciaDy  if  she 
disliked  the  person  to  whom  she  had  been  espoused  at 
at  early  age  by  her  parents.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  writing  used  in  her  case^  as  given  by  Maimonides : 
^^  In  the  day  N^  of  the  week  N^  of  the  year  N^  A.  B.^ 
the  daughter  of  C.  D.^  came  before  us  and  said,  My 
mother  or  my  brethren  deceived  me,  and  wedded  me, 
or  betrothed  me,  when  I  was  a  young  maid,  to  £•  F. ; 
the  son  of  £•  F. ;  but  I  now  reveal  my  mind  before  you, 
that  I  will  not  have  him,  so  that  he  is  free,  and  in  his 
own  power  to  marry  whosoever  shall  please  him,"  ftc. 

Signed  as  the  former  bill  of  divorce. 

•  BuztoriF,  Synaj^.  Judaic,  cap.  40* 
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Josephtis  furnishes  us  with  three  instances  of  divorce 
by  wivesy  which  proceeded  from  less  honourable  motives 
than  those  above*mentioned*  The  first  is  that  of  Sa- 
lomi^  the  sister  of  Herod^  who^  having  quarrelled  with 
Costobarus  her  husband^  sent  him  a  bill  of  divorce/ 
Hie  second  is  that  of  Herodias^  who^  after  she  had  a 
daughter  by  her  husband^  Herod  Philip^  divorced  her- 
self from  him^  that  she  might  marry  his  half  brotheri 
Herod  Antipas^  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee.^  And  the  third 
is  that  is  Drusilla^  the  sister  of  Agrippa^  who  gave  a 
bin  of  divorce  to  her  husband  Azizus^  king  of  Emesa^ 
that  she  might  marry  FeUx^  the  procurator  of  Judea.* 
In  these,  ambition  was  the  ruling  principle ;  and  before 
it  the  love  of  husband  and  children^  a  sense  of  character, 
and  regard  for  religion,  were  weak  and  unavailing. 

The  only  other  circumstance  connected  with  the  Jew- 
ish forms  of  marriage,  is  that  which  regards  the  brother's 
widoW^'  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ju»  Leviratui,  the 
law  concerning  which  is  given  in  Deut.  xxv.  5-— 10^  and 
enjoins  the  brother  of  the  deceased  to  take  his  widow, 
and  rear  up  seed  unto  his  brother,  to  perpetuate  his 
name  and  heir  his  effects ;  an  instance  of  which  we  have 
in  Matt  xxii.  25.  It  is  evident^  however,  from  the  case 
of  Ruth  iii.  12, 13.  iv.  5, 10,  that  the  law  extended  far- 
ther than  the  husbands  brother,  namely,  to  such  kinsman 
as  had  the  right  of  redemption.  And  it  is  also  plain^ 
from  Gen.  xxxviii.  8,  that  the  custom  of  marrying  the  de* 
ceased  brother's  wife  was  far  more  ancient  than  the  Mo- 
saic law.  It  was  under  that  law,  however^  that  it  became 
doubly  binding,  for  it  connected  the  love  of  preserving 
a  brother's  name  with  the  preservation  of  property  in 
die  several  fiunilies  and  several  tribes.  The  name  given 
to  it  by  the  Jews  was  Ci)y  Bmmy  or  ^^  the  husband's 

^  Anti^  9V.  7.  ^  Antiq.  zriu.  5.  *  Antiq.  %%.  7. 
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brother;"  and  it  required  no  betrothing,  for  he  acquired 
his  sister-in-hw  by  a  divine  right ;  ntither  were  there 
any  ceremonies  as  at  ordinary  marriages,  only  all  the 
effects  of  the  deceased  were  delivered  up  to  him,  and  all 
his  claims,  for  the  behoof  of  the  child  who  should  be  ac- 
counted his  heir ;  yet  she  was  allowed  to  marry  none  till 
three  months  after  her  husband's  death,  that  it  might 
appear  to  all  that  there  was  no  child. — Such  was  the 
practice  in  ancient  times,  but  it  is  not  now  insisted  on ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  go  through  the  form,  but  they  do  not 
oblige  the  surviving  brother  to  marry  the  widow.  The 
practice  of  the  Jews,  in  Buxtorff's  time,  was  as  follows ; 
On  the  preceding  evening,  after  evening  prayers  at  the 
synagogue,  one  of  the  Rabbins  was  chosen  to  preside, 
and  two  others  to  assist  him  as  judges.  Next  morning, 
after  prayers,  these  with  the  levir,  the  widow,  and  two 
witnesses,  met  at  a  certain  place,  and  the  presiding 
Rabbi  asked  whether  the  husband  had  been  dead  three 
months  ?  Whether  she  was  the  wife  of  the  levir's  bro- 
ther? Whether  the  deceased  and  he  were  of  the  same 
father?  And  whether  the  widow  had  reached  her  twelfth 
3rear  ?  On  all  which  being  satisfied,  he  proceeded  to  ask 
w4iether  the  levir  was  willing  to  marry  her,  or  wished 
to  be  separated  ?  Whether  he  acted  willingly  or  by  con- 
straint? And  being  also  satisfied  as  to  these,  especially 
as  to  the  brother's  reftusal  to  comply  with  the  law — ^he 
commanded  the  widow  to  keep  the  spittle  in  her  mouth 
till  farther  orders.  A  shoe  was  then  brought ;  it  was  put 
upon  the  right  foot  of  the  levir ;  the  woman  stepped  for- 
ward and  repeated  the  following  words :  "  My  levir  re- 
fuses to  raise  up  the  name  of  his  brother  in  Israel.  He 
does  not  choose  to  wed  me  according  to  the  kw  of  the 
levir ;"  and  the  levir  assented  to  her  accusation,  which 
being  done,  she  loosed  with  her  own  right  hand  the 
thong  of  the  shoe';  pulled  it  from  his  foot,  and  east  it  to 
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the  graand^  at  the  same  time  (not  spitting  in  his  face^) 
but  spitting  on  the  ground  before  his  face^  she  distinctly 
repeated  three  times  the  following  words :  ^^  So  shall  it 
be  done  to  the  man  who  does  not  wish  to  build  up  the 
house  of  his  brother,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  in  Is- 
rael— the  house  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed ;"  after 
which  the  judges  and  spectators  all  repeated,  ^<  The  shoe 
is  loosed."  The  judge  then  asked  the  shoe  to  be  kept  as 
an  evidence  of  the  transaction ;  the  widow  received  a 
writing  from  the  judge  to  the  same  effect,  a  copy  of 
which  is  given  by  Maimonides,  and  the  parties  were 
dismissed/  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Athe- 
idans  appear  to  have  adopted  the  spirit  of  this  law 
of  the  levir ;  for  <^  no  heiress  could  marry  out  of  her 
kindred,  but  resigned  up  herself  and  her  fortune  to  her 
nearest  relation,  who  was  obliged  to  marry  her  f^^  and 
among  the  modern  eastern  nations  we  still  meet  with  the 
law  or  custom  of  marrying  the  brothers  widow.  Thus 
Olearius*  informs  us,  concerning  .the  Circassians,  that, 
^^  when  a  man  dies  without  issue,  his  brother  is  obliged 
to  marry  the  widow,  to  raise  up  seed  to  him."  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Elphinstone"*  says,  that  among  the  Afghaons, 
as  among  the  Jews,  it  is  thought  incumbent  on  the  bro- 
ther of  the  deceased  to  marry  his  widow ;  and  it  is  a 
mortal  affront  to  the  brother  for  any  other  person  to 
marry  her  without  his  consent*  The  widow,  however, 
is  not  compelled  to  take  a  husband  against  her  will." 
M.  Volney,  in  his  Travels  into  Syria,  tom.  ii.  p.  74,  ob- 
serves, that  ^^  the  Druzes  retain,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  custom  of  the  Hebrews^  which  directed  a  man  to 
marry  his  brother's  widow ;  but  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
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•  Buztorff^  Bjmg.  Judaic,  cap.  41,  42.    Banuge,  Rdig.  of  the  Jew^ 
book  T.  chap.  19. 

^  Terent  Fbormk^  Act  1,  Seen.  3;  aod  Fbtter'i  Grecian  Antiq.  tdI.  i.  p.  159. 

•  Tlravela  into  fttaia,  p.  4ir.  <  Hittoi7ofCiMtbookii.chap.3. 
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them^  for  they  have  this^  as  well  as  many  other  customs 
of  that  andent  people^  in  common  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Syria^  and  with  the  Arabians  in  general.'^  But 
Neibuhr'  says^  ^^  It  does^  indeed^  happen  among  the 
Mahometans  that  a  man  marries  his  brother's  widow^ 
but  she  has  no  right  to  compel  him  so  to  do."  So  far; 
then^  respecting  the  levirate. 

One  cannot  survey  the  Jewish  espousab;  marriages^ 
and  divorce^  without  reflecting  on  the  frequent  political 
and  spiritual  allusions  that  are  made  to  them  in  Scrip* 
ture.  Thus  Israel  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  the 
Lord^  Is.  Ixii.  4^  5.  liv.  5.  Committing  idolatry^  by  fol- 
lowing after  the  gods  of  the  heathen^  was  considered  as 
adultery^  and  a  breach  of  the  covenant  between  God  and 
Israel^  Jer.  iii.  6 — ^9.  God's  reproofs  to  them  for  their 
infidelity  were  sharpened  by  the  recollection  of  their 
marriage  relation  with  him^  Jer.  ii.  2,  3.  iii.  14.  The 
state  of  believers^  lu  tiib  wurid^  is  compared^  by  the 
apostle  Paul^  to  the  ^me  that  elapsed  between  the  be- 
trothing and  the  marriage  in  2  Cor.  xi.  2.  And  heaven 
is  spoken  of  as  the  place  where  the  marriage  is  to  be 
celebrated^  and  where  the  saints  shall  be  happy  with 
Christ  for  ever^  Rev.  xix.  7.  xxi.  2— -4.  Such  are  the 
allusions  to  the  forms  of  marriage  among  the  Jews ;  and^ 
perhaps^  even  the  law  of  the  levirate^  although  not  so 
applied  by  the  inspired  writers^  may  serve  to  excite  in 
the  breast  of  the  pious  a  hymn  of  gratitude  to  that  elder 
brother  who^  on  the  moral  death  of  our  progenitor^ 
espoused  the  churchy  and  obtained  for  himself  a  glorious 
name. 


*  Description  of  Anbia»  p.  61> 
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SECT.  III. 


Children  of  the  Jews. 

"Beucms  why  so  miiclk  desired  t  ceitinonics  at  the  birth  i  circamcition  { the  per- 
'  sons  present ;  their  difierent  offices ;  pnjrers  od  the  occasion.  Circumcisioa 
of  sick  children  deferred  for  a  time.  Children  dying  before  the  eighth  day» 
how  disposed  of;  a  feast  oommonly  after  circnmcision.  The  case  of  bastards 
and  dam^ters;  origin  and  uses  of  cifciiiiidsioa.  Probable  reasons  for  fixing 
on  the  dghth  day.  Why  it  was  omitted  in  the  wildemess.  Treatment  of 
children  while  minors  as  to  food,  clothing,  he. ;  children  much  attached  to 
their  mother ;  and  why ;  mngalar  manner  of  carrying  them.  The  nature  of 
their  edacstiott.  The  decree  they  aoqniied  at  the  age  of  thirteen;  ooold 
choose  their  tuton^t  fourteen;  the  solemn  ceremony  then  used ;  different 
ages  at  which  theycould  many,  and  attend  the  passover.  The  birthright  of 
the  eldest ;  in  what  it  consisted.  Farkhurstf s  reflection  on  it. 

Children  were  much  coveted  by  the  Jews^  both  from 
that  desire  of  oiG&pring  which  is  natural  to  man^  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  for  the  in- 
heritances in  the  tribes  depended  on  it^  and  the  fiunily 
of  David  in  particular  was  promised  the  honour  of  being 
the  progenitor  of  the  Messiah.  Hence  the  anxiety  of 
the  Jewish  matrons  for  a  numerous  offspring.  It  mul- 
tiplied their  chances  for  being  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 

1.  Treatment  at  the  birth.  We  are  strangers  to  most 
of  the  domestic  regulations  of  the  ancient  Jews;  but 
Buxtorff'  informs  us/  that  after  the  days  of  our  Saviour^ 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  father  of  the  family^  or  some 
person  eminent  for  piety^  at  the  hour  of  delivery^  to 
write  above  the  door^  around  the  inside  of  the  walls  of 
the  apartment^  and  on  the  bed^  words  to  the  following 
import :  <^  Adam^  Eve^  but  begpne  Lilith ;''  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  explained  by  them  to  be^  ^^  If  a  son^ 
may  he  live  till  he  marry  a  wife  like  Eve^  or^  if  a 
daughter^  may  she  live  till  she  marry  a  husband  like 

•  De  Syoag.  Jud.  cap.  4. 
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Adam ;  but  may  neither  be  unequally  yoked^"  as  th(ey 
pretend  Adam  was  with  LiUth  before  he  got  Eve. 
Were  I  to  form  a  conjecture,  I  would  rather  say  that  it 
meant,  <<  May  he,  if  a  son,  be  healthy  like  Adam,  and 
if  a  daughter,  beautiful  like  Eve ;  but,  whatever  it  be, 
may  it  not  be  consigned  to  darkness,  (as  Lilith  signifies) 
by  an  untimely  death.''  A  Christian  midwife  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  lest  she  might  injure  the  mother  or 
child.  And  a  Rabbi,  or  some  other  person  skilled  in 
the  law,  read  the  20th,  38th,  91st,  or  lQ2d  Psalm,  which 
he  concluded  with  a  prayer,  entreating  of  God  a  happy 
delivery.  If  the  child  chanced  to  be  a«on,  they  made 
great  rejoicings ;  but  a  daughter  wa^  received  with  gra- 
titude, but  not  with  exultation.  Infimts  newly  bom 
were  washed  in  water,  anointed  with  oil,  rubbed  with 
salt,  at  least  in  part,  swaddled  with  a  long  bandage 
round  the  middle,  and  wrapped  in  some  comfortable 
clothing.*  These  jwere  requsite  even  in  a  mild  latitude, 
to  promote  insensible  perspiration,  and  prevent  the  pain 
which  a  free  exposure  to  the  external  air  occasions  y  for 
the  cries  of  new-bom  children  are  understood  to  be  oc- 
casioned, partly  by  the  new  course  which  the  blood 
forces  for  itself  through  the  lungs,  and  partly  by  the 
pressure  and  difference  of  temperature  in  the  new  at- 
mosphere. 

2.  Circumcision  of. — On  the  eighth  day  from  the 
birth,  whatever  day  of  the  week  that  was,  they  invaria- 
bly performed  the  rite  of  circumcision.  Three  stools 
were  set  in  the  house,  or  sometimes  in  the  synagogue ; 
one  for  the  person  who  held  the  child ;  one  for  the  ope- 
rator, whose  official  name  was  m^l,  or  the  cutter  off; 
and  one  for  Elias,  who  was  supposed  to  be  spiritually 
present  as  a  zealous  defender  of  the  divine  law.^    The 

•  Ezek.  xri.  4, 9.         ^  Lig^htf.  Harm,  of  Four  Etui;,  part  iu  sect.  12. 
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attendants  were  commonly  ten  in  number^  some  of  which 
carried  torches  of  twelve  wicks^  to  represent  the  twelve 
tribes  ot  hnei,  and  others  a  knife  for  the  operation^  a 
cup  of  red  wine  to  act  as  a  styptic^  a  basin  of  sand^  into 
which  to  throw  the  jM^puce^  a  basin  of  dive  oil  to  anoint 
the  part^  and  a  towel  and  water.  When  every  thing 
was  ready f  the  female  employed  by  the  mother  brought 
the  child  to  the  door  of  the  apartment  or  synagogue^ 
and  gave  it  to  him  who  was  appointed  to  hold  it  during 
the  operation^  who^  on  entering^  was  hailed  by  the  com* 
pany  in  the  following  words:  ^< Blessed  be  he  who 
comes/'  When  the  operatkm  was  finished^  the  operator 
said,  ^  Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God^  who  has  sanctified 
us  by  his  precepts^  and  g^ven  us  the  law  of  circumci- 
sion/' To  which  the  fiither  replied^  <^  Who  hath  sanc- 
tified ns  by  his  precepts^  and  hath  commanded  us  tQ  en- 
ter the  child  into  the  covenant  of  Abraham  our  father ;" 
and  the  bystanders  added^  ^^As  thou  hast  made  this 
child  enter,  as  thou  hast  recced  him  into  the  covenant 
of  Abraham  our  fisther,  cause  also  that  he  may  enter  into 
the  law  of  Moses,  into  matrimony,  and  into  good  works." 
The  operator  having  washed,  received  a  cup  of  wine, 
consecrated  it  with  the  usual  benediction,  and  added  for 
the  child  the  following  prayer :  ^^  O  Lord  our  God,  the 
God  of  our  &th«rs,  starengthen  this  child,  and  preserve 
him  to  his  parents.  May  his  name  be  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel, .  (here  he,  or  tl^  father,  or  mother,  or 
neighbours,  ^ve  him  his  name,  Ruth  iv.  17.  1  Sam. 
iv.  21.  Luke  i.  59.)  Let  his  father,  who  begot  him, 
rejoice  and  be  glad;  let  his  mother  delight  in  the 
fruit  of  her  womb,  according  as  it  is  written,*  ^Thy 
father  and  thy  mother  shall  be  glad,  and  she  that 
bare  thee  shall  rejoice.'    And  as  it  is  said  by  the  pro- 

•Frov.xxui.25. 
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pbety^  ^  And  when  I  passed  by  thee^  and  saw  thee  pcd-* 
lated  in  thine  own  bloody  I  said  unto  thee^  when  thou 
wast  in  thy  bloody  Live ;  yea,  I  said  unto  thee^  when 
diott  wast  in  thy  blood.  Live/  ''    Here  he  dipped  his 
finger  in  the  basin  where  the  blood  was,  and  touched 
the  child's  face  two  or  three  times,  with  the  hope  that, 
according  to  the  prophet,  he  might  live  so  much  longer 
in  the  blood  of  circumcision;  adding,  ^<  David  alsosays,^ 
'  He  hath  remembered  his  covenant  for  ever,  his  woM 
which  he  commanded  to  a  thousand  generations*'  7^ 
He  then  prayed  to  God  that  all  might  be  safe  who  eon* 
firmed  the  covenant,  and  wished  long  fife  to  the  parents 
and  the  child ;  after  which  a  cup  of  wine  was  given  to  aH 
present,  and  the  child  conveyed  to  his  mother/    Bas- 
nage'  adds  several  other  circumstances,  which  evidently 
show  that  they  differ  somewhat  in  different  countries. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  name  was  commonly  given  to 
the  child  on  the  eighth  day :  it  was  not  always,  however, 
given  then,  for  it  was  sometimes  imposed  at  the  birth, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ruth*  and  Phinehas's  wife ;'  and  Homer 
tells  us  that  the  birth  was  the  customary  time  amongst 
the  Gentiles  of  ^ving  names  to  their  children  ;<  accord* 
ingly  Arnaeus  was  so  named  by  his  mother.^    Children 
that  were  sick  were  not  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day^ 
but  the  rite  was  deferred  till  seven  da3rs  after  their  re- 
covery :  and  if  one  or  two  children  of  a  family  died  in 
consequence  of  the  operation,  they  deferred  the  circum- 
cision of  the  third  till  he  came  of  bge,  that  he  might 
take  the  responsibility  on  himself.    Children  dying  be- 
fore the  eighth  day  were  circumcised  in  the  cemetery, 
on  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  and  names  given  them,  that  they 
might  be  known  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just ;  but  no 

*Ezek.zvi.  6.  (>Ps.  cv.a  <  Buxtorff,  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  4. 

*  History  and  Religion  of  the  J^ws,  book  r.  ch.  8.  *  Ch.  iv.  17« 

'1  Sam  IT.  21.  <  Odyas.  Till  550-*554.  >•  Odyig.  xriii.  5»  6. 
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prayers  were  offered  on  the  occasion.*  Whether  the 
rite  bad  been  perfenaed  at  home  or  ia  the  syoagogue^ 
tiiere  was  eommonly  prepared  a  feast  for  ten  at  the  least, 
that  i8>  for  thoseWho  assisted,  and  for  any  others  whom  the 
parents  chose,  when  a  blessing  was  asked  over  the  vic- 
tuals, a  suitable  discourse  detivered,  and  the  feast  con- 
cluded widi  mudi  hilarity.  Bastards,  and  cKildren 
bom  in  adultery,  were  circumcised,  but  with  the  omis- 
sion of  a  part  of  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  never  in  die 
synagogue.  In  the  case  of  daughters  there  were  few  re- 
j/okittg  and  ceremonies.  The  minister  of  the  synagogue, 
a  month  after  the  birth,  pronounced  a  benediction  on 
the  infimt  cither  at  home  or  in  the  synagogue,  and  gave 
her  her  name. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  the  origin 
and  uses  of  this  singular  rite  of  the  Jewish  church.  The 
common  opinion  is,  that  dreumcision  was  never  known 
till  it  was  appointed  by  God  to  Abraham :  but  Spencer^ 
is  dbposed  rather  to  conclude  that  Abraham  had  it 
posterior  to  die  Egyptians,  and  that  God  only  apjrilied 
it  in  his  case  to  a  new  purpose.  It  appears  more  natural, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  Egyptians  derived  it  from 
the  Jews  or  Islunaelites,  aldiough  we  cannot  explain  the 
way  in  which  it  obtained  a  footing  among  them ;  for 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  their  historical  re- 
cords, which  are  thousands  of  years  later  than  those  of 
Moses ;  and  Sir  John  Marsham  has  shown  that  several 
of  their  traditions  are  evidently  the  result  of  national 
vanity.  The  uses  of  circumcision  were  various  :-^it  was 
the  initiatory  sign  of  the  covenant  of  peculiarity,  by 
which  they  became  God's  peculiar  people;  it  bound 
them  to  the  observance  of  the  whole  law,  moral,  cere- 

•  Boxtorff.  Synag.  Jod.  cap.  4. 
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monial^  and  judicial ;  it  distiiiguiBhed  prooelytes  o(  righ* 
teousocss  from  those  of  the  gate^  and  was  a  sign  of  tiie 
circumcision  of  the  hearty  or  the  putting  avay  the  fihii 
of  the  flesh/ — But  if  it  was  a  sign^  so  was  it  also  a  seal: 
for  it  sealed  the  veracity  of  the  divine  prcmiise  as  to  a 
numerous  offsprings  and  the  land  of  Canaan ;  it  sealed 
their  own  solemn  determination  to  live  as  God^s  pecu- 
liar people ;  and  was  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith. 
Should  it  be  inquired  why  God  appointed  the  8th  day 
for  the  stated  observance  of  the  Jewish  rite,  I  answer 
1st,  That  wounds  in  children  are  less  dangerous  than  in 
persons  fiirther  advanced,  when  the  humours  become 
more  gross,  and  the  passions  have  more  influence.  2d, 
That  it  was  proper  to  fix  on  a  certain  ^ven  day,  to 
prevent  delay,  or  ultimate  neglect  It  would  seem  that 
God  foresaw  this,  since  he  threatened  the  contemners 
of  his  law  with  death.  And  3d,  By  Relaying  it  m  the 
8th  day,  it  was  an  evident  token  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  observance  of  it  essential  to  salvatiim,  anoe 
so  many  children  die  before  that  time.  Spencer  thinks 
that  the  reason  why  circumcision  was  not  obs^^ed  in 
the  wilderness,  was  because  they  had  enough  besides  to 
distinguish  them  then  as  the  people  of  God :  but  when 
they  reached  the  borders  of  Canaan,  and  that  pecuUar 
state  of  things  was  about  to  cease,  they  were  then  or- 
dered to  rebew  the  rite.^ 

3.  TVeatment  in  youthy  while  mitwrs*  When  cir- 
cumstances admit,  mothers  are  certainly  the  best  nurses 
of  their  children ;  and  in  Judea  the  practice  seems  to 
have  been  general ;  their  manners,  and  the  state  of  so- 
siety,  rendering  that  a  pleasure,  which  in  a  more 
polished  and  thoughtless  age,  has  been  counted  an  in- 

■■  '         '  -  ■  -  -     -  ■    _   ■  .  -     -- 

w 

•  Lcr.  xxri.  41.  Dcut.  xxx.  6.  Jep.  iv,  4>  ix.  26.  Ezck.  xUr.  7.  AcU  tu.  51, 
Rom.  ii.  29,  30.  CoLii.  11. 
^  De  he^.  Heb.  Kit.  Lib.  i.  cup.  5.  §  1. 
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eumbranee.  Hence  we  find  but  three  nurses  mentioned 
in  Scripture:  viz.  Rebekah's^*  Mephibosheth's^^  and 
she  who  nursed  Joash,  king  of  Judah/  As  to  the  length 
of  time  empkyyed  in  giving  suck,  it  is  not  particularly 
mentioned.  Several  authors  have  protracted  it  to  three 
yean:'  but  this  is  certainly  against  nature^  which 
teaches  that  the  quality  of  the  nourishment  is  deteri- 
orated before  that  time^  and  it  can  only  be  dictated  by 
necessity^  or  when  a  multitude  of  children  are  consi- 
dered a  burden*  A  Jewish  child  was  forbidden  to  be 
given  to  one  of  a  different  religion  to  nurse^  lest  it  might 
acquire  an  attachment  to  heathenism^  or  Christianity : 
and  Jewish  mothers  were  forbidden  to  hat,  or  neglect 
their  pertons^  lest  they  might  injure  the  health  of  their 
i^ldren.  As  for  the  redemption  of  the  first-born^  that 
was  particularly  treated  of  in  the  section  whic6  enu- 
merates the  fimds  for  the  support  of  the  priesthood.*— 
But  I  may  add^  that^  at  the  weaning  of  children^  there 
was  commonly  a  feast^  in  token  of  gratitude^  at  which 
the  family  and  neighbours  made  merry. 

In  countries  where  polygamy  prevails^  children  are 
always  more  attadied  to  the  mother  than  to  the  father. 
She  forms  the  centre  round  which  they  revolve^  and  by 
which  they  are  attracted.  Hence^  an  insult  to  a  mother 
is  the  grossest  insult :  and^  to  prevent  confusion^  the 
children  are  dften  named  by  their  mother/to  distinguish 
them  from  the  children  by  the  other  wives.  Thus^  Abi- 
sha^  Joab^  and  Asahel^  are  called  the  sons  of  Zeruiaht 
David's  sister  :*  and  the  names  of  the  mothers  of  tht 
kings  are  mentioned  for  the  same  reason.  Their  man- 
ner of  carr^g  children  in  the  East  is  rather  singular : 
for  though  in  infioicy  they  are  sometimes  carried  in  tlie 

•  Gen.  zzir.59.  ^  29un.  iv.  4«  «  2  Kings  zt.  2. 
*>  2  Maccab.  vii.  27.  Park's  Tranrels,  ch.  k. 

*  1  Chnm.  il.  15, 16.    2  Sun.  x?i.  10. 
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arms*  and  those  who  cannot  support  themsdvcB  are 
carried  on  the  shoulder^*  yet  Sir  John  Chardin  telb  us, 
that  ^^  it  is  the  general  custom  in  the  East  to  carry  them^ 
astride  upon  the  hip,  with  the  arms  round  the  body.^ 
Hence  Isaiah,''  when  prophesying  of  the  happiness  of 
the  Gentiles  under  the  gospel,  says,  ^^  then  shall  ye  suck; 
ye  shall  be  borne  upon  her  sides,  and  be  dandled  on  her 
knees/'  Children  were  enjoined  by  the  traditions  to  have 
their  heads  covered^  of  whatever  sex,  till  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, after  which  ^Is  continued  covered,  but  boys  went 
with  the  head  bare  and  the  feet  covered.  When  they 
could  speak  distinctly,  they  were  taught  by  their  parents, 
as  their  natural  instructors,  select  sentences  from  the 
law,  such  as  Deut  vi*  4.  xxxiii.  4,  and  were  enjmned 
to  refrain  from  associating  with  those  of  a  different  reli- 
giod/  At  a  proper  age,  they  were  sent  to  school:  but 
we  know  very  little  of  the  nature  of  these  institutions. 
The  elements  of  knowledge,  at  that  tiime,  must  have 
been  very  limited.  Printing  had  not  then  lent  her  aid^ 
to  multiply  books ;  nor  had  the  Arabic  %ures  simplified 
arithmetical  calculations.  It  is  probable,  therefore^  that 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  from  a  written  copy  in  the  school ;  the  writing  of 
them  either  on  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  vellum^  or  sand ;  the 
getting  by  heart  some  select  portions ;  and  a  very  simple 
notation  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  used  as  figures, 
were  all  tiiat  children  were  commonly  taught.  But  whe- 
tiler  their  reading  was  with  or  without  the  points^  I 
shall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  Those  who  wish 
for  farther  information,  may  consult  Drs.  Robertson's 
and  Wilson's  Hebrew  Grammars.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, they  commonly  acquired  a  new  degree^  indicative 


>  Rusieira  Aleppo,  vol.  i.  p.  441.  *>  Lowth  on  Is.  U.  4.  note. 
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both. of  their  progress  in  learnings  and  their  moral  cha- 
racter. They  were  thea  called  ^^  the  sons  of  the  com- 
mandment^^'  because  thenceforth  bound  to  observe  the 
law^  and  allowed  to  study  the  Mishna  and  Talmud.  At 
the  beginning  of  their  fourteenth  year,  they  were  capa* 
ble  of  choosing  their  own  tutors,  and  of  aedng  legally  in 
the  disposal  of  property.  But  as  this  was  an  important 
season^  it  was  usually  attended  with  the  following  for- 
malities :  The  father  called  ten  men  of  respectability, 
told  them  the  age  and  proficiency  of  his  son,  and  his 
anxious  desire  to  be  henceforth  freed  from  all  responsi- 
bility.  He  then,  in  their  presence,  and  that  of  his  son^ 
offered  up  a  prayer  to  God,  expressive  of  his  thanks  that 
he  was  freed  from  the  burden  of  his  son's  education,  and 
his  earnest  desire  that  his  son  might  reach  a  good  old 
age^  full  of  bfi)i  and  good  works.  This  rite  was  surely 
far  more  impressive  than  that  used  by  the  Romans,  at 
the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis,  and  addressed  to 
nobler  principles — the  principle  of  gratitude,  and  the 
love  of  piety.  When  fifteen  years,  they  were  taught 
to  dispute  on  questions  in  the  Gemara,  but  seldom  read 
in  the  prophets^  which  may  account  for  their  ignorance 
of  the  Messiah.  At  eighteen  the  men  could  marry,  and 
the  women  when  they  were  twelve  and  a  day ;  till  which 
time  diey  were  called  little  maids :  but  that  very  day, 
they  became  youi^  women.  At  twenty  complete,  the 
young  men  were  their  own  masters,  and  could  do  every 
thing  on  their  own  account.*  Hitherto  I  have  said 
nothing  about  their  teaching  their  children  a  trade ; 
but  this  was  universally  the  case,  whatever  their  rank 
or  condition  might  be,  that,  in  a  reverse  of  circum- ' 
stances,  they  might  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Thus 
our  Savbur  was  a  carpenter ;  several  of  the  apostles 
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were  fisbenneB ;  Paul  was  a  tent  maker.  Some  of  the 
eminently  wise  men  of  Israel  liad  been  eutters  of  wood. 
Rabban  Jochanan  ben  Zaccai^  vice-president  of  the 
Sanhedrio^  was  a  merchant :  and  the  following  extract 
from  the  Talmud  will  show  that  the  practice  was  gene- 
ral :  <<  What  is  a  father  commanded  to  do  to  his  son?  To 
circumcise  him ;  to  redeem  him ;  to  teach  him  the  law ; 
to  teach  him  a  trade ;  and  to  take  him  a  wife.  Rabbi 
Judah  saithy  He  that  teacheth  not  his  son  a  trade^  does 
as  if  he  taught  him  to  be  a  thief.  And  Rabban  Gamaliel 
saith^  He  that  hath  a  trade  in  his  hand^  is  like  a  vineyard 
that  is  fenced."*  It  is  nowhere  said^  at  what  particular 
age  they  were  admitted  to  the  passover.  The  general 
rule  on  the  subject  was^  when  they  could  ascend  Moriah 
with  a  hold  of  their  father's  hand ;  and  we  know  that  our 
Saviour  attended  when  only  twelve  years  of  age ;  or^ 
when  he  uncovered  his  head^  and  obtained  the  degree 
of  ^^  the  son  of  the  commandment"  Perhaps  this  was 
as  soon  as  was  generally  convenient^  since  many  had  to 
come  from  a  considerable  distance^  and  may  afford  us  an 
argument  for  early  communicating. 

4.  Birthright  of  the  eldest.  This  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing particulars :  1.  A  double  portion  of  the  father's 
effects^  which  was  particularly  denoted  by  the  term 
n*133?  Becrey  or  ^<  the  first  bom,"*  and  was  founded  in 
reason ;  since  the  head  and  representative  of  the  fiunily 
needed  somewhat  considerable  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
his  future  fortune  and  support  his  rank.  2.  A  pre-emi- 
nence or  authority  over  his  brethren,^  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  common  parent^  when  he  should  be  no  more ; 
for  to  him  would  they  look,  as  the  judge  for  setding  in- 
ternal differences,  and  the  leader  to  redress  external 
-— *— — ™^™'^™'       I  ■  II  ■■'  ■    *    I.I  ■  III  I  I  i^^— ^i^i»^— ^^^— ^M— pi— M^^— >■ 
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wnngg.  3.  The  first  born  usuaDy  presided  as  the  priest 
of  the  family^  at  the  family  sacrifices^  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Levitical  priesthood.  And  4.  To  them  was 
attached  the  iilustrious  promise  of  being  the  progenitor 
of  the  Messiah.  It  is  true^  that  the  descendants  of  the 
family  of 'David  had  exclusively  this  honour^  and  that  a 
cloud  of  uncertainty  hung  over  the  individual  family  who 
should  ultimately  be  preferred  $  but  this  would  create 
the  greater  interest :  and  if  we  were  to  suppose^  that  the 
heir  in  line  to  the  crown  actually  became  the  supposed 
iisther^  or  real  mother  of  our  Lord,  it  would  show  us  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune^  and  to  how  low  a  state  the  once 
illustrious  family  of  David  had  sunk.— I  may  add,  in  the 
words  of  Parkhurst^  that,  ^^  the  first  bom  in  the  holy 
line,  reckoning  from  the  father,  with  their  peculiar 
rights,  were  evident  types  of  him  who  was  to  be  the  first 
bom  among  many  brethren,*  and  in  all  things  to  have 
the  pre-eminencc.^^^ 


SECT.  IV. 

T%e  Dre98  of  the  Jews. 

1st  Of  tk€  Men,  Mm  black,  worn  aheit*  except  wfaea  in  mourning.  The 
weight  of  Abealom'fl  hjur  considereiL  TThe  beard  worn  long ;  raaors ;  anoint'* 
ing  with  oil.  The  bonnet  or  oovering  for  the  head  The  oethneth  or  tunic. 
The  teixth  or  eoat ;  ahefani  or  hyke  ;  girdk  with  its  porae;  cloak  or  mantle  ^ 
ahoes  and  sandals;  phylacteries;  acrip;  staff— >3nd.  Of  lAc  ffimen.  liowec 
ranks  very  sunple  ;  higher  reiy  expensive.  Phuting  the  hair«  elegant  head- 
dresiesy  painting  the  eyes  with  alkahol ;  nose  jewels  ;  ear«ringB  ;  veil ;  neck- 
lacea  and  chaina  of  gold;  bracelets;  nails  stained  with  alhennah;  ahtfts; 
zone  round  the  breast ;  linen  vests ;  gown,  or  upper  robe;  girdle  about  the 
middle;  drawers;  tinkling  ornaments  on  the  legs;  sandals;  travelling  veils; 
cloaks  or  bumooses;  perfume  boxes ;  handkerchiefs;  hand-mirrors;  large 
wardrobes  m  fiu^lies ;  fashionable  coUmra ;  remarks. 


rf^M. 
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Ut.  Of  the  Men. 

1 

The  hair  of  the  Jews^  like  that  of  the  eastern  people 
in  general^  was  almost  universally  blacky  so  that  an  old 
man^  with  a  white  head  among  persons  younger  in  years^ 
resembled  the  almond  tree,  which  is  in  full  blossom  in 
February^  when  all  the  others  are  dark  and  leafless.  It 
was  this  circumstance  which  enraged  Herod  against  his 
son  Alexander^  because  an  eunuch  on  the  rack  had  said 
of  him  that  he  ridicided  his  father^  and  asserted^  ^^  that 
in  order  to  cover  his  great  age^  he  coloured  his  hair 
black/'  The  assertion  was  false^  but  it  shows  us  the  con- 
trast between  youth  and  old  age^  and  the  probability 
that  there  were  some  who  endeavoured  to  conceal  their 
age  by  this  mean  artifice/  The  hair  of  the  men  was  an- 
ciently worn  shorty  according  to  the  apostles  observa- 
tions in  1  Cor.  xi.  14^  (on  which  see  Lightfoot's  Heb. 
and  Talm*  Exer.)  but  those  who  were  effeminate  wore 
it  long^^  like  Absal<Hn^  the  weight  of  whose  hair''  has 
puzzled  many  commentators;  for  it  is  said  to  have 
weighed  200  shekels  at  the  time  of  each  yearly  cuttings 
wliich  200  shekels^  at  9dwt5.  and  3  grains  each^  would 
be  Tibs*  7oz.  and  5dwts.  troy,  an  immense  weight !  But 
Michaelis^  makes  the  shekel  only  9^  grains,  Paris 
weight,  or  74^  grains  troy,  so  that  the  20O  shekels,  ac- 
cording to  him,  would  be  21bs*  6oz.  19dwts*  troy,  which, 
after  all,  was  a  great  weight  cf  hair  to  be  cut  from  any 
person's  head  3rearly ;  and  therefore  Harmer,  in  his  Ob- 
servations,"  explains  it  in  three  ways,  1st,  That  the  hair 
wasloaded  with  trinkets  like  the  ladies,  which  is  no  ex- 
planation, for  according  to  this  it  mi^ht  have  been  2000 
shekek,  or  2dly,  That  the  Hebrew  numeral  %  which 
stands  for  200,  might  have  been  nustaken  for  hf  which 

•  Joseph.  Antiq.  xvL  8.         •»  Joseph.  Antiq.  xif.  3.        «  2  Ssm.  xiv.  26. 
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^Aaads  for  30^  by  the  head  of  it  being  either  fiuntly 
written  or  obliterated^  in  which  case  it  would  have 
weighed  13oz.  13dwt8. 18grs.  troy^  according  to  Bishop 
Cumberiuid^  and  according  to  Michaelis^  only  4oz« 
ISdwts.  23gn.  troy,  the  first  of  which  would  have  been 
accounted  an  extraordinary  head  of  hair,  but  the  fast 
nothing  uncommon,  since  a  very  good  head  is  reckoned 
about  5oz«  But  should  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text 
be  miuntained,  he  has  a  3d  solution,  viz.  That  the  word 
^^  to  poll''  means  literally  ^^  to  shave,"  as  mourners 
shaved  their  heads^  like  Job,*  or  as  those  who  had  been 
in  a  state  of  distress,  when  they  presented  themselves  to 
the  king,  like  Joseph*^    If,  then,  by  ^^the  end  of  the 
days,"  wUch  is  the  ori^^al  expression,  we  were  to  un- 
derstand not  ^^  the  end  of  the  year,"  but  the  end  of  the 
time  that  Absalom  remained  at  his  own  house  without 
seeing  the  king's  Ihoe,  which  was  two  years,  the  shaving 
of  hb  head  would  express  a  sin^  action,  viz*  the  pre* 
paring  himself  to  appear  bdTore  the  king.    Should  it  be 
objected  that  the  difficulty  remains  unremoved,  since  it 
is  said  that  he  polled  his  hair  ^^  because  it  was  heavy," 
it  may  be  answered^  that  the  word  translated  ^^  heavy" 
ako  means  ^^  honour,"  and,  as  such,  is  rendered  in  Prov. 
xxvi.  1.    The  whole,  therefore,  of  the  verse,  according 
to  Harmer,  may  be  thus  translated :  ^^  And  when  he 
shaved  his  head,  for  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  days  (of  his 
disgrace  with  the  king)  that  he  shaved  it,  because  it  was 
an  honour  to  him  (to  see  the  king's  &ce,)  therefore  he 
shaved  it,  and  he  weighed  the  hair  of  his  head  at  200 
shekels,  after  the  king's  weight" — But  it  may  be  urg;ed 
against  this  interpretation,  that  the  200  shekels  were 
uncommonly  great,  as  the  growth  even  of  two  years.   I 
shall  therefore  endeavour  to  remove  the  difficulty  a  little 
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by  obs^rving^  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  young  men^ 
in  ancient  times^  to  wear  their  hair  till  they  came  of  age^ 
and  then  to  cut  it^  and  devote  it  to  some  deity.  Might 
not  the  Jews  have  had  such  a  custom^  but  without  its 
idolatry  ?  And  might  not  the  words  in  question  refer  to 
that  time  ?  Should  this  supposition  be  admitted^  the  cut* 
ting  of  Absalom's  hair^  mentioned  by  the  historian^  will 
neither  allude  to  a  yearly  cutting,  on  account  of  its 
weight,  nor  to  a  cutting  after  two  years,  when  about  to 
enter  the  king's  presence ;  but  to  the  specific  time  when 
he  arrived  at  manhood  and  assumed  the  toga  virilis, 
which,  among  the  Jews,  was  when  20  complete*  In  this 
point  of  view,  the  words  will  bear  the  following  mean-* 
ing :  ^^  And  when  he  polled  his  hea^^  for  it  was  at  the 
end  of  the  days  (of  his  minority)  that  he  polled  it,  be- 
cause it  was  an  honour  to  him  (to  leave  the  youth  to  be 
numbered  with  the  men,)  therefore  he  polled  it ;  and 
he  weighed  the  hair  of  his  head  at  200  shekels^  after 
the  king's  lY^ight."  The  singularity,  according  to  this 
interpretation,  did  not  lie  in  his  cutting  his  hair,  for  it 
was  a  common  practice  on  arriving  at  manhood,  but  in 
the  largeness  of  the  quantity  on  the  occasion.  He  ex- 
celled every  one  in  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  in  the 
abundance  and  length  of  his  hair. — ^This  interpretation 
does  not  militate  against  his  having  long  hair  at  the  time 
of  his  death ;  for  his  rebellion  did  not  happen  till  he 
was  forty  years  of  age,*  and,  consequently,  when  the 
hair  of  this  effeminate  and  imprudent  man  had  sufficient 
time  to  grow. 

*  .Should  the  above  solution  of  Absalom's  hair  having 
been  cut  on  his  arrival  at  manhood  be  looked  upon  as 
probable,  it  will  explain  to  us,  with  more  than  ordinary 
force,  the  spouse's  description  of  her  beloved,^  as  de- 
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scriptiYe  of  one  under  majority,  since,  in  the  East,  they 
marry  uBcommonly  young.  ^^  My  beloved  is  white  and 
ruddy,  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand ;  his  head  is  as 
the  most  fine  gold ;  his  locks  are  bushy,  and  black  as  a 
raven.''  In  short,  she  continues,  in  glowing  language, 
to  give  a  natural  description  of  one  whose  youthful 
charms  had  won  her  heart,  who  was  approaching  majo- 
rity, but  had  not  yet  submitted  to  the  virile  tonsure. 
So  much  then,  as  to  the  hair  of  the  Jews.  It  was,  like 
that  of  the  other  eastern  nations,  generally  of  a  dark 
colour,  hanging  in  long  ringlets,  till  their  arrival  at 
jmanbood,  and  worn  short  through  the  rest  of  life ;  the 
only  exceptions  to  which  rule  were  those  who  affected 
effeminacy,  and  those  whom  Josephus  describes  as  driving 
the  chariots  of  king  Solomon,  who  were  ^^  young  men 
in  the  most  delightful  flower  of  their  age,  and  eminent 

for  their  stature,  being  far  taller  than  other  men.  These 

i 

had  very  long  hair  hanging  down,  and  were  clothed  in 
garments  of  Tyrian  purple.  They  had  also  dust  of  gold 
every  day  sprinkled  on  their  hair  (like  Euphorbus  the 
Trojan,  in  Homer's  Iliad,  xvii.  52,)  so  that  their  heads 
sparkled  with  the  reflection  of  the  sunbeams  from  the 
gold."'  It  is  probable  that  all  this  is  imaginary  as  to 
Solomon's  charioteers;  but  Josephus  would  certainly 
describe  them  in  consistency  with  the  costume  of  the 
Jews.  But  if  the  hair  of  the  head  was  worn  short,  it  was 
the  honour  of  the  beard  to  be  long  and  thick.  Indeed 
this  mark  of  virility  was  held  by  them  in  the  highest 
veneration,  whilst  an  insult  to  the  beard  was  reckoned 
impardonable.  Thus  Joab  took  Amasa  by  the  beard  to 
kiss  him,^  for  when  particular  friends  met  they  embraced 
each  other,  and  kissed  the  beard.   And  Hanun,  king  of 

the  Ammonites,  by  cutting  off  the  beards  of  David's 
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ambassadors^  was  guilty  of  the  greatest  insult*  Nabidir^ 
gives  a  modem  instance  of  the  same  kind  of  insuk.  This 
respect  for  the  beard  was  not  peculiar^  however^  to  the 
Jews^  but  was  common  to  all  the  eastern  naticms.  Thus 
in  the  Iliad^  when  Thetb  supplicates  Jupiter^  she  is  re* 
presented  as  taking  him  by  the  beard  with  her  right 
hand^""  and  Dolon  the  beard  of  Diomed/  Pliny  men- 
tions it  as  the  general  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  touch  the 
beard  of  those  they  supplicated ;'  and  Herodotus  gives 
us  to  understand  that  it  was  the  custom  of  all  nations^ 
except  the  Egyptians/  At  Rome  the  beard  was  held 
in  great  honour^  and^  in  modem  times^  every  nation  in 
the  East  is  extremely  partial  to  this  venerable  incum* 
brance.  Thus  Thevenot^  among  many  others^  tells  us^ 
that  ^^  The  Turks  greatly  esteem  a  man  who  has  a  fine 
beard ;  that  it  is  a  great  affront  to  take  a  man  by  his 
beard^  unless  to  kiss  it ;  and  that  they  swear  by  the 
beiotl.'  Chateaubriand  mentions  the  same  thing^^  and 
d'Arvieux  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  Arab>  whe^ 
having  suffered  a  wound  in  his  jaw^  chose  to  hazard  his 
life,  rather  than  suffer  the  surgeon  to  remove  it.'^'  In 
the  Scriptures  we  find  razors  mentioned,  with  which 
they  trimmed  their  beards,  and  shaved  certain  parts  of 
their  heads  in  much  the  same  manner,  perhaps,  that  the 
natives  of  the  East  do  at  this  day,  who  shave  all  exo^t 
one  lock ;  for  the  anointing  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard 
with  oil,  and  trimming  and  combing  them  makes  an 
essential  part  of  their  daily  dress,  whilst  neglecting  them 
is  considered  as  expressive  of  sorrow.  The  use  of  oil,  as 
an  article  of  dress,  was  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Moses, 
who  anointed  Aaron  and  the  other  priests  with  oil  of  a 


•  2  Sam.  X.  4, 5.  «>  Voy.  L'Ambie,  p.  275.  «  fliad  i.  501. 
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particular  kind^*  and  mentions  it'  as  a  common  part  of 
dress  in  Deut.  xxviii  40.  Hence  Solomon  says  in  Prov* 
xxvii.  9^  that  ^^  ointment  and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart" 
Haflselquist  tdls  os^^  that  the  odoriferous  oils  now  in  use 
in  Judea  and  its  neighbourhood^  are  made  by  steeping 
the  flowers  of  tuberose^  jessamine^  narcissus^  &c.  in  oil : 
but  the  ointment  which  was*  poured  on  the  head  and 
feet  of  Jesus  was  of  spikenard.''  In  the  land  of  Judea  a 
eoTering  for  the  head  was  indispensable^  and  accordingly 
bonnets  or  turbans^  plain  and  ornamented^  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture ;  the  one  as  the  dress  of  the  common  ranks^ 
and  the  other  of  the  rich.  Indeed  bonnets  or  turbans 
are  the  common  covering  over  all  the  East^  so  that  Dr» 
Shaw's  description  of  this  part  of  dress  may^  perhaps^ 
not  have  been  far  firom  what  was  used  among  the  an- 
cient Jews.  ^^  The  Moors  and  Turks^"  says  he^  ^^  in 
Barbary,  with  some  of  the  principal  ArabS|  wear  upon 
tke  head  a  small  hemispherical  cap  of  scarlet  cloth.  The 
turban^  as  they  call  a  long  narrow  web  of  linen^  silk^  or 
musiio^  is  folded  round  the  bottom  of  these  caps^  and 
very  properly  distinguishes^  by  the  number  and  fashion 
of  these  folds,  the  several  orders  and  degrees  of  soldiers^ 
and  sometimes  of  citizens,  one  from  another."*  The 
word  expressive  of  this  kind  of  head-dress  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture^  and  in  Ezekiel  xxiii.  15,  the 
web  around  the  turbans  of  the  Chaldeans  was  red  or 
purple  I  but  by  being  found  in  Job  xxix.  14,  it  is  a 
proof  diat  it  was  in  use  so  eariy  as  the  days  of  that  pa- 
triarch. So  much,  then,  for  the  care  which  the  Jews 
took  of  the  head  and  beard.  The  first  part  of  dress  for 
dieir  bo^^  was  a  shirty  which  Lightfoot  says  was  of 
wooL  This,  m  the  Talmudical  writings,  is  called  ^OJf 
/tff  pr7nf  Hduk  skel  ornery  or  a  garment  smooth,  loose, 


•£xod.x».31.     i»riige388.     «M«Hc^t.3.  Jobizii.3.     <Pige3S6. 
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and  collected  round  the  body  in  a  narrow  compass^ 
thereby  intimating  its  fineness  and  pliancy/  Dr.  Shaw 
tells  us  that  ^^  the  shirts  of  the  Arabs  are  still  of  wool^ 
but  that  in  Palestine  and  Barbary  those  who  are  in  easy 
circumstances  have  them  of  linen^  cotton^  or  gauze^ 
whilst  the  poor  in  these  countries  have  no  shirts  at  siV^^ 
The  2d  part  of  their  drei»  for  the  body  was  the  flJil^ 
Cethnethy  or  tunic^  which  resembled  a  vest  with  ^rms< 
The  tunics  which  are  worn  at  this  day  in  the  East  are 
sometimes  very  beautiful.  The  summer  tunics  of  the 
Arabs^  who  live  near  Judea^  are  often  white^  edged 
with  blue^  and  bespangled  with  gold^  somewhat  like  that 
alluded  to  in  Cant  v.  14.  But  in  spring  and  autumn^ 
the  vests  of  well  dressed  people  are  not  unfrequently 
lined  with  short-haired  furs^  as  sable,  ermine,  squirrel, 
&c.  The  3d  part  of  their  dress  for  the  body  was  the 
coaty  or  long  robe  of  linen  or  cotton,  called  T\h\Q  Telith, 
which  signifies  spotted  like  a  young  kid;*  and  those 
who  have  seen  the  eastern  dresses  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  beautiful  calicoes  which  they  wear* 
Lightfoot  says  the  telith  was  made  of  sindon  or  linen, 
with  woollen  fringes,  according  to  the  injunction  of  the 
the  law  in  Deut.  xxii.  12,  and  as  noticed  by  our  Saviour 
concerning  the  Pharisees  in  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  where  he 
says,  ^^  they  enlarged  the  borders  of  their  garments." 
The  Common  name  for  these  fringes  was  n^V^V  Tsitsithy 
a  word  which  signifies  ^^  flowers,  or  a  flower-like  fringe,'^ 
and  they  were  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites,  as  we  are 
told  in  Num.  xv.  39,  ^^  that  they  might  look  upon  them^ 
and  remember  all  the  commandmentB  of  Jehovah,  and 
do  them."''    The  modem  Jews  have  left  off  these,  and 

•  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talnu  Ezer.  Luke  ix.  3.  ^  Page  228. 

c  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Bxer.  Luke  ix.  3. 

^  Those  who  wish  to  see  more  about  them,  may  consult  Boztorff,  Synag. 
Jud.  cap.  9. 
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tonform  to  the  customs  of  the  countries  where  they  re- 
side ;  but  they  are  said  to  preserve  under  their  clothes 
a  square  piece  of  stuffy  with  four  strings  and  fringes 
hanging  at  the  comers^  in  place  of  the  tutsith.*  The  4th 
part  of  their  dress  for  the  body  was  the  mshlff  Shelme.^ 
It  resembled  the  hyke  of  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs  in 
Africa  and  the  Levant^  and  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Shaw :  ^^  These  hykes^  or  blankets  as  we  should  call 
them^  are  of  different  sizes^  and  of  different  qualities 
and  fineness.  The  usual  size  of  them  is  six  yards  long^ 
and  five  or  six  feet  broad,  serving  the  Kabyle  and  Arab 
as  a  complete  dress  in  the  day ;  and  as  they  sleep  in  their 
raimenty  as  the  Israelites  did  of  old,*  it  served  likewise 
for  his  bed  and  covering  by  night.  The  plaid  of  the 
Highlander  of  Scotland  is  the  very  same/''  The  Dr* 
says  nothing  particular  about  their  manner  of  wearing 
it,  except  a  reference  to  the  ancie|^  dress  of  Caledonia, 
but  Bishop  Pococke  is  more  minute.  ^^  It  is  almost  a 
general  custom,^'  says  he,  ^^  among  the  Arabs  and  Ma- 
homedan  nativea  .of  Egypt  to  wear  a  large  blanket, 
^ther  white  or  brown,  and  in  suauner  n  blue  and  white 
cotton  sheet :  putting  one  comer  before  over  the  left 
shoulder,  they  bring  it  behind,  and  under  the  right  arm, 
and  so  over  their  bodies,  throwing  it  behind  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  so  the  right  arm  is  left  bare  for  ac* 
tion/^''  The  5th  part  of  dress  for  the  body  was  the 
gir^Ue,'  which  consisting  of  a  piece  of  cloth  doubled, 
and  sewed  along  the  edges,  was  more  convenient  for 
carrying  a  quantity  of  money  than  a  purse,  because  the 
money  being  distributed  round  the  body,  in  the  folds  of 
the  girdle,  the  weight  of  it  wss  not  so  much  felt^    The 

•  Basofge,  RcUg.  of  Jews,  Book  v.  Ch.  15. 

»  Exod.  zxu.  S6»  27.    1  Kings  xt.  29,  30.    Ps.ot.2. 

' DeuU xxiT.  U.  <> Page 224> 225.  •VoLi.p.  190. 

'  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm,  Ezer.  Luke  ix.  3.        s  Macknight's  Harm,  §  40. 
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present  eastern  purses^  as  described  by  Dr.  Shaw,  aM 
as  follow :  ^^  They  are  a  part  of  the  girdle,  which  is 
made  to  fold  several  times  about  the  body,  one  end  of 
which  being  made  to  double  back,  and  sewed  along  the 
edges,  serves  them  for  a  purse,  agreeable  to  the  accep- 
tation of  the  ^(Mij  in  the  Scriptures."*  The  length  of  the 
girdle  was  not  unifom,  for  sometimes  it  went  once  round 
the  body,  and  sometimes  more ;  but  it  was  very  useful 
for  two  purposes,  viz*  to  strengthen  the  loins,  and  to 
prevent  the  feet  from  being  entangled  by  the  long  robe 
or  hyke,  which  was  folded  round  the  body.  The  6th 
part  of  the  dress  was  the  cloak  or  mantle.^  This  seems 
to  have  been  an  elegant  part  of  dress,  and  worn  over 
the  rest ;  for  although  the  hyke  resembles  the  Highland 
plaid  in  shape,  it  differs  from  it  in  fineness,  and  the 
closeness  with  which  it  is  wrapt  round  the  body,  form- 
ing not  merely  an  n^pendage  to,  but  an  essential  part 
of  dress.  The  ancient  mantles,  like  the  modem*  bur- 
nooses,  were  frequently  made  of,  or  adorned  with  skins, 
furs,  ermine,  &c.  The  word  is  appliod  to  Elijah's  hairy 
garment,*  which  eecms  to  have  been  a  bumoose  either 
lined  with  fur  or  formed  of  ^in.  And  in  Micah  ii.  8. 
we  find  the  Israelites  reproached  with  pulling  off  the 
robe  or  bumoose  with  the  garment  or  hyke.  Indeed 
Parkhurst  (n*1N)  thinks  the  bumoose  or  upper  garment 
received  its  Hebrew  name  from  its  being  more  showy 
than  the  hyke,  as  it  is  among  the  Moors  in  Barbary  to 
this  day.  The  7th  part  of  dress  were  the  shoes  or  Mn- 
(kUsy  for  none  of  the  ancient  nations  wore  breeches  m 
stockings,  the  hyke  answering  the  purpose  of  femoralia, 
and  the  legs  being  commonly  bare.  The  sandal  was  a 
piece  of  strong  leather,  or  wood,  fastened  to  the  sole  of 


•  Page  227.         >>  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Eser.  Uike  ix.  X 
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the  foot  with  strings^  which  they  tied  round  the  foot  and 
ancle.  This  is  called  the  shoe  latchet  in  Scripture^  and 
is  commonly  to  he  seen  on  the  antique  statues  and  me- 
dals. They  were  known  even  in  the  days  of  Abraham^ 
for  in  his  conversation  with  the  king  of  Sodom^  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  kings^  when  urged  to  take  the 
booty  of  these  kings  as  his  reward,  he  generously  de- 
dined,  and  said  he  would  not  take  even  a  shoe  latchet, 
lest  the  king  of  Sodom  should  say  he  made  Abraham 
rich.*  The  shoes  were  diflTerent  from  the  sandab,  for 
they  were  a  kind  of  short  boot  that  covered  the  foot 
and  part  of  the  leg,  and  were  a  more  delicate  piece  of 
drtiss  th^n  the  sandal  among  the  men.^  In  conformity 
with  this  are  the  words  of  Rauwolff,  who  tells  us  that 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  when  not  able  to  buy  shoes, 
take  necks  of  undressed  skins  instead  of  them,  and  put 
thein  about  their  feet,  with  the  hair  ootw^ds,  and  so 
tie  or  lace  them  up.**  Sandals  are  the  common  wear  of 
Alt  poor  at  present ;  but  the  rich  use  socks,  and  slippers 
of  red  or  yellow  morocco;  yellow  according  to  Thevenot, 
being  the  ordinary  colour,  red  the  most  magnificent.^ 
And  it  appears  from  Scripture  that  they  laid  aside  their 
shoes  or  sandals  when  they  approached  God  in  acts  of 
worship :  a  practice  to  which  Juvenal  alludes,  when,  in 
speaking  of  the  Jews  in  his  time,  he  says,*  ^^  Observant 
ubi  festa  mero  pede  sabbata  reges.^'  There  is  still  ano- 
ther part  of  dress  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  and 
these  were  their  O^SUH  TTiepeiim  or  Phylacteries. 
They  were  deseribed  when  treating  of  the  dress  of  the 
high  priest,  and  a  picture  of  a  person  praying  with  them 
may  be  seen  in  Spencer,'  where  he  enters  fully  into 
their  form  and  use.    Some  learned  men  have  taxed  the 


*Gcn.ziv.23.     ^  Macknigbtft  EUrm. «  40.    <  Page  157.     ^  Part  up.  30. 
'  Sit  Ti  Tcn.  158.       *  De  Legibus  H«br.  Ritualibus,  toI.  ii.  tub  fincna. 
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Jews  wifh  superstition  for  understanding  the  passages 
in  Exod.  xiii.  16^  and  Deut.  vi.  8^  xi.  18,  which  refer 
to  them^  literally ;  but  if  Deut.  vi.  8^  be  not  a  positive 
literal  eommand^  it  will  be  hard  to  find  one  in  the  law. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  these  outward  signs^  like  all  the 
other  legal  ceremonies^  had  an  inward  and  spiritual  sense^ 
and  what  sense  is  so  natural  as  that  binding  portions  of 
the  law  upon  their  hands^  should  remind  them  of  per- 
forming it ;  and  that  biiiding  them  between  their  eyes 
should  denote  the  constant  regard  they  ought  to  have  to 
it  ?  Our  blessed  Saviour^  in  Matt  xxiii.  5^  does  not  find 
fault  with  the  Pharisees  for  wearing  these  phylactieries^ 
any  more  than  he  does  for  wearing  fringes  to  their  gar* 
3nents  (which  was  another  positive  injunction  of  the  IaW| 
Numb.  XV.  38—40^  and  to  which  we  learn  from  Matt, 
ix.  20.  xiv.  36^  that  Christ  himself  conformed;)  but  he 
blames  them  for  making  the  one  broad  and  the  other 
large,  to  be  seen  of  men. 

These  were  the  ordinary  parts  of  dress  for  the  men^ 
when  going  about  their  usual  employments ;  but  when 
they  set  out  on  a  journey,  they  had  something  addi- 
tional.— ^Thus,  in  a  country  where  there  were  no  regu- 
lar inns,  it  was  necessary  for  every  traveller  to  carry  his 
own  provisions,  or,  at  least,  the  materials  for  preparing 
them,  in  a  scrip,  (^♦O'lin?  Thurmily  rtn^)  or  bag, 
which  they  either  tied  to  their  back,  or  suspended  from 
their  neck.  And,  besides  the  scrip,  they  had  also  a  stafi*, 
as  anecessary  appendage.  Chardin  says,  that  it  is  acustom 
almost  every  where  in  the  East  to  carry  a  staff  in  their 
hand ;  and  mentions  particularly,  that  each  of  the  Pcrsc- 
politans  had  one.  Of  which  last  remark,  the  author  of 
this  work  is  qualified  to  judge,  having  seen  a  piece  of 
black  marble  which  was  taken  from  the  staircase  of  Per- 
sepolis,  the  once  splendid  palace  of  Jemsheed :  on  which 
were  two  male  figures  in  basso  relievo,  of  three  fourths 
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lengthy  with  caps  like  those  of  hunters ;  their  beards  and 
hair  in  n;gular  rows  of  short  curls^  like  wigs ;  their  coats 
without  necks^  and  plaited  in  die  skirts^  like  the  fashion 
half  a  century  ago :  they  were  eighteen  inches  high ;  the 
one  holding  a  staff  upwards^  and  the  other  a  staff  in  a 
walking  posture.  The  omamrats  in  the  stair  case  from 
wbictk  this  was  taken  are  considered  very  ancient  Sir 
John  Malcolm^*  and  many  other  travellers^  have  given 
us  an  account  of  them.  Every  classical  scholar  will  im- 
mediately recollect  that  Persepolis  was  burnt  by  Alex- 
ander^  at  the  instigation  of  his  mistress^  Thais^  A.  A.  C. 
320^  but  the  final  ruin  of  it  is  attributed  to  Sumearah-u- 
Dowlah^  A.D.  982. 

Having  aaid  this  much  of  the  dress  of  the  men^  let  us 
next  attend  to 

2.  TJie  Dress  of  the  Women.^ 

The  dress  of  those  in  the  lower  ranks  was  probably 
very  coarse  and  simple :  for  we  are  unable  to  ascertain 
it  at  this  distance  of  time.  But^  as  the  dresses  of  the  East^ 
like  their  other  customs^  have  been  very  stationary^  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  following  extract  from  Neibuhr^  may 
somewhat  resemble  the  ancient  dress  of  the  poorer  Jews. 
^<  The  whole  dress^"  says  he^  ^^  of  a  woman  of  low  rank 
in  Arabia^  connsts  of  drawers  and  a  very  long  shift  of  blue 
linen^  wrought  by  a  needle  with  some  ornaments  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour^  and  a  veil.'^  And  Thevenot  describes  the 
dress  of  those  between  Egypt  and  Sinai^  as  consisting  of 
the  same  materials.*  Such  then  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  the  dress  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Jewish  women : 
but  those  of  rank  and  fashion  spared  no  cost  in  the 
adorning  of  thdir  persons. 

One  of  their  principal  cares  was  the  adorning  of  their 

*  History  of  PertU^  toL  i.  .clup.  7.       ^  Arabic,  p.  57.       '  Part  i.  p.  173. 
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hair.  Tbis^  which  was  commonly  of  a  dark  colour^  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  the  eastern  people^  was  wian 
longy'  and  either  hung  in  ringlets  down  the  back,  plaited 
with  ribbands  and  trinkets^  or  was  tied  in  a  knot  on  tho 
crown  of  the  bead.  Hence  the  well  set  hair  mentioned 
by  Isaiah^  iii.  24,  and  the  reproofs  by  St  Paul,^  and  St. 
Peter^*"  against  those  who  were  vain  of  this  part  of  dress. 
Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu  telb  us,  that  the  hair  of  the 
Turkish  ladies  is  still  worn  in  this  manner,  ^^  hanging  at 
full  length  behind,  divided  into  tresses,  braided  with 
pearls  or  ribands ;  that  she  never  any  where  else  saw 
such  fine  heads  of  hair ;  and  that,  in  one  lady's  hair,  she 
counted  a  hundred  and  ten  of  these  tresses,  all  natural."' 
Russell  tells  us,  that  the  ladies  at  Aleppo  adorned  their 
hair  with  fldwers  according  to  the  season.*  And  the 
editor  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  when  examining  some 
mummies,  in  the  Palmyrine  sepulchres,*  found  the 
hair  of  a  female  plaited  exactly  after  the  manner  com- 
monly used  by  the  Arabian  and  Moorish  women  at 
present :  viz.  collected  into  a  knot  at  the  crown  of  the 
head,  and  plaited  with  ribands.  I  may  add  from  Cap* 
tain  Light's  Travels,'  that  ^^  their  hair  is  always  anointed 
with  oil  of  cassia,  of  which  every  village  has  a  small  plan- 
tation"— a  practice  which  may  explain  to  us  why  the 
royal  garments  are  said  by  the  Psalmist  to  have  smelled 
of  cassia.'  Sometimes  they  wore  elegant  head-dresses, 
in  the  form  of  tiaras  or  turbans.  These  are  called 
^^  hoods"  in  Isaiah  iii.  23,  but  rendered  turbans  by 
Bishop  Lowth.  In  Prov.  i.  9,  they  are  called  ornaments 
of  grace.  And  in  Ezekiel,  xvi.  12,  they  are  called 
^^  beautiful  crowns  for  the  head."  So  that,  as  the  east- 
em  ladies  have  ever  been  uncommonly  fond  of  dress,  it 

•lCor.xi.15.       «»lTiin.ii.9.       «  1  Epirtle, iiL 3.       ««  Vd. ii. p. 31. 
«  Vol.  i.  p.  106. 252.  f  Page  96.  t  Ps.  sir.  S. 
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was  perhaps  to  these  head*dresses  that  the  jewel  on  the 
forehead^  mentioiied  in  Ezek^  xvi.  12;  was  attached ; 
and  firom  them^  abo^  might  be  suspended  those  rows  of 
jewels  mentioned  in  Cant.  i.  10^  which  adorned  the 
dieeks  of  the  spouse;  for  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu* 
mentions  the  Sultana  Hafiten  as  wearing  round  her  tal- 
poche^  or  head-dre$S;  four  strings  of  pearly  the  finest 
tmd  whitest  in  the  world.  And  Olearius^  as  cited  by 
Harmer  in  his  outlmes  of  a  New  Commentary  on  Solo- 
mon's Song;  says;  that  the  Persian  ladies  wear  two  or 
three  rows  of  pearl  round  the  head,  beginning  on  the 
fSDrehead;  and  descending  down  die  cheeks^  and  under 
the  chitt;  so  that  their  faces  seem  to  be  set  in  p»ffls.«— * 
But;  in  eonndering  the  methods  which  were  taken  by 
the  Jewish  ladies  to  render  themselves  beautiful;  we 
should  not  overtook  the  painting  of  the  eyeS;  which; 
especially  by  candle-light;  gave  them  a  wonderful  grace- 
fiilness.  1^  is  often  referred  to  in  Scripture;^  and  is 
thus  described  by  modem  writers :  ^^  Great  eyes;"  says 
Sandys;*  <<  are  in  prindpal  repute  among  the  Turkish 
women;  and  of  tliose;  the  blacker  they  be;  the-  more 
amiable  -.  insmnimh,  thiit^  with  a  fine  long  peadl;  they 
put  between  the  eyelids  and  the  eye  a  certain  bbck 
pow4er;  made  of  a  mineral  brought  from  the  kingdom  of 
FeZ;  and  called  Akhoky  which;  by  the  not  disagreeable 
staimng  of  the  lids;  doth  better  set  forth  the  whiteness 
of  the  eye:  and;  though  it  be  troublesome  for  a  time; 
yet  it  eomferteth  the  sight;  and  repelleth  ill  humours.'' 
^^None'^of  those  Moorish  ladies;"  says  Dr.  ShaW;' 
^^  take  themselves  to  be  completely  dressed  till  they  have 
tinged  the  hair  and  edges  of  the  eyelids  with  M-haholy 
the  powder  of  lead-ore.  -  The  operation  is  performed; 

•  VoL  ii.  p.  136.  k  %  Kings  ix'lSO.  Jer.  ir.  30.  Ezek.  xziu.  40U  tic. 

*  P*ge  35,  ^  Pagt  229. 
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by  dipping  first  into  the  powder  a  small  wooden  bodkin^, 
of  the  thickness  of  a  quill^  and  then  drawing  it  afterwards 
through  the  eyelids^  over  the  ball  of  the  eye.'^  The  above 
writers  clearly  show  as  what  is  meant  by  painting  the 
eyes ;  but  the  following  quotation  from  Savary*  will  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  stibium  was 
prepared.  ^^  Cohel  is  a  preparation  of  burnt  tin^  with 
gall  nuts^  which  the  Turkish  women  use  for  blackening 
and  lengthening  their  eyebrows ;''  which  cohel  is 
the  very  word  almost^  ( SnS  Cehel),  which  is  used  in 
Scripture  for  this  operation.  Dr.  Russell^  {^ves  us  an 
account  both  of  the  operation^  and  the  way  in  which 
the  powder  is  prepared.  ^^  Upon  the  principle^"  says 
he^  ^^  of  strengthening  Ihe  sights  as  well  as  an  ornament^ 
it  is  become  a  general  practice  among  the  women  to 
black  the  inside  of  their  eyelids^  by  applying  a  powder 
called  Istnedf  which  appears  to  be  a  rich  lead  ore,  pre- 
pared by  roasting  it  in  a  quince^  apple,  or  truffle,  and 
then  levigated  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds  on  a  marble 
stone.  (Dr.  Clarke  calls  it  a  black  powder  made  of  the 
sulphuret  of  antimony.)  Their  method  of  applying  the 
powder  is  by  a  cylindrical  pieca  of  idlveiv  steely  or  ivory, 
about  two  inches  long^  made  very  smooth^  and  about  the 
size  of  a  common  probe :  this  they  wet  with  water^  in 
order  that  the  powder  may  stick  to  it,  and  applying  the 
middle  part  horizontally  to  the  eye,  they  shut  the  eye- 
lids upon  it^  and  so  drawing  it  through  between  them, 
it  blacks  the  inside^  leaving  a  narrow  black  ring  all  round 
the  edge.'"  This  custom  of  painting  the  eyes^  however. 


>  Letters  on  Egypt»  Lett.  11.  ^  History  of  Aleppo,  p.  103. 

«  These  remarks  explain  the  conduct  of  9icarii»  or  robbers  who  infested 
Judea  a  short  while  befiire  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Ramans ;  and  of  whom 
Jose^hus  says  that  **  they  devoured  what  spoils  they  had  taken,  together  with 
their  blood,  and  indulged  tbemselyes  in  feminine  wantonness-^decking  their 
hair,  patting  on  women's  garments,  besmearing  themselves  all  over  with 
ointment9y  painting  under  their  eyes  to  appear  yery' comely :  bat,  while  their 
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was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  but  common  to  other 
eastern  nations,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  authors 
quoted  below/  The  JVose-jewels  are  the  next  thing  re- 
mai^ble  in  the  dress  of  the  Jewish  ladies.  They  are 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture,^  and  still  continue  to  be 
used  by  the  females  of  the  East.  Sir  John  Chardin,  as 
quoted  by  Harmer/  tells  that  ^^  it  is  the  custom,  in  al- 
most all  the  East,  for  the  women  to  wear  rings  in  their 
noses,  in  the  left  nostril,  which  is  bored  low  down  in  the 
middle.  These  rings  are  of  ^old,  and  have  commonly 
two  pearls  and  one  ruby  between,  placed  in  the  ring. 
I  never  saw,"  says  he  ^^  a  girl  or  young  woman  in 
Arabia,  or  in  all  Persia,  who  did  not  wear  a  ring  after 
this  manner  in  her  nostril.'^  Thus  far  Chardin.  Captain 
Light  "^  says  those  of  the  poor  are  of  bone  or  metal ;  and 
they  who  have  seen  any  Indian  paintings,  will  have  ob- 
served that  the  same  practice  of  having  ornaments  for 
the  nose  universally  prevails  among  the  Hindoos.  As 
for  the  ear-rings^^  they  have  always  been  a  very  general 
part  of  dress.  Sir  John  Chardin's  account  of  them  is 
as  follows :  ^^  Some  of  the  eastern  ear-rings,"  says  he^ 
'^  are  small  and  go  so  close  to  the  ear,  as  that  there  is 
no  vacuity  between  them.  Others  are  so  large  that  you 
may  put  the  fore-finger  between,  adorned  with  a  ruby, 
and  a  pearl  on  each  side  of  it,  strung  on  the  ring."  As 
there  are  two  words  used  for  this  ornament  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Parkhurst  makes  the  first  of  these  kinds  to 
be  the  Tjy^  (^g^h  ^^  account  of  its  circular  form ;  and 


faces  looked  like  the  ftces  of  women,  they  killed  with  their  right  hands ;  and 
while  their  gait  was  effeminate,  the}'  presently  attacked  men,  and  drawing 
their  swords  from  under  their  finely  dyed  cbaks,  they  run  every  body  through 
whom  they  met  wHh."    War,  iv.  9. 

■  Pliny,  Nat  Hist,  xxxiii.  6.  Juvenal  ii.  92.  Xenophon  Cyropacd.  Lib.  i.  p.  15. 
edit.  Hutch.  8vo.  Clemens  Alexand.  Pad.  lib.  iiL  cap.  2.  Herodian,  Lib.  v.  cap.  16. 

^  U.  ill.  21.  Gen.  xxiv.  47,  8tc.  «  Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  390. 

*»  Page  96.  e  Is.  iii.  20.  Ezck.  xvi.  12. 
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the  second  the  tDth  J^tzem^  from  its  artificial  structure. 
Chardin  says  that  he  had  seen  some  of  these  larger 
ear-rings  with  figures  on  them^  and  strange  characters^ 
which  he  believed  to  be  talismans.  Perhaps  the  ear- 
rings of  Jacob's  family^  which  he  buried  with  the  strange 
gods  at  Bethel^*  were  of  this  kind.  The  last  ornament 
for  the  head  was  the  vtilj  which^  however  laid  aside 
when  in  the  house^  and  among  their  female  friends^ 
was  always  used  when  they  went  abroad^  or  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  the  men.  Hence^  to  appear  without  a  veil 
was  considered  as  the  mark  of  a  person  of  no  character* 
Neibuhr^  tells  us  that^  ^^  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
dress  of  the  women  in  the  East  still  seems  to  be  the  veil^ 
with  which  they  cover  their  feces,  when  a  man  ap- 
proaches them ;"  and  in  his  twenty-third  plate,  No.  48, 
he  presents  us  with  the  head  of  a  female,  whose  face  is 
partly  visible  through  a  thin  transparent  veil.  Other 
travellers  give  us  similar  accounts  of  this  part  of  dress. 
Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  ornaments  connected 
with  the  head ;  let  us  next  attend  to  those  which  were  pe- 
culiar to  the  neck. — ^They  consisted  of  pearls  and  emeralds 
strung  on  a  thread,  or  of  chains  of  gold.  The  prophet 
Ezekiel,  xvi.  11,  calls  them  therefore  ^^  chains  on  the 
neck.''  Solomon  describes  the  spouse  as  having  her  neck 
"  beautiful  with  chains  of  gold,"  pearl,  or  emerald ;  for 
^^  gold"  is  the  supplement  of  our  translators  :**  one  of  which 
even  ravished  his  heart  ;^  and,  as  the  eastern  necklaces 
were  often  very  valuable,  we  may  see  the  force  of  Abra- 
ham's words  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  when  he  said  to  him, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  kings,  that  he  would  not  take  ^^from 
a  thread  even  to  a  shoe  latchet,  lest  he  should  say  that  he' 
made  Abraham  rich :"''  meaning  that  he  would  not  takq 


•  Gen.  XXXV.  4,  «»  Arabic,  p.  X34.  «  Cant.  i.  10. 

*  Cant.  iv.  9.  «  Gen.  xiv.  23. 
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from  the  most  valuable  to  the  most  trifling  part  of  the 
spoil;  from  the  thread  which  strung  the  pearl  or  emerald 
necklace^  to  the  thong  which  bound  the  sandal  to  the 
foot.  Necklaces  of  pearly  emerald^  and  gold^  are  still 
much  worn  in  the  East^  and  may  serve  to  illustrate 
Scripture.  Thus,  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  when  de- 
scribing the  dress  of  the  Turkish  Sultana  Hafiten,  says, 
^^  round  her  neck  she  wore  three  chains  which  reached 
to  her  knees,  one  of  large  pearls,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
bung  a  fine  coloured  emerald  as  big  as  a  turkey's  egg^ 
another  consisting  of  200  emeralds  close  joined  together, 
of  the  most  lively  green,  perfectly  matched,  every  one 
as  large  as  a  half-crown  piece,  and  as  thick  as  three 
erown  pieces,  and  another  of  small  emeralds  perfectly 
round."*  The  female  Arab  of  whom  Neibuhr  gives  us  a 
print^  had  three  strings  of  pearls  hanging  at  her  neck. 
Judith,  when  she  was  desirous  of  charming  Holofernes,*^ 
did  not  forget  her  chains.  And  in  Stewart's  Journey 
to  Mequinez,  the  maids  of  the  Moorish  Emperor's  palace 
are  described  with  gold  chains  about  their  necks.*— After 
the  ornaments  for  the  neck  we  may  notice  the  orna- 
ments for  the  hands.  The  arms  of  the  eastern  ladies 
were  commonly  bare  when  in  the  house,  but  ornamented 
with  bracelets  ^^  these  were  indeed  not  peculiar  to  the 
females,  for  we  find  the  Amalekite  bringing  to  David 
Saul's  crown  and  bracelet.^  And  the  hands  of  the  bride- 
groom, in  Cant.  v.  14,  are  compared  to  gold  rings  set 
with  the  beryl,  or  having  bracelets  of  gold  set  with  beryl. 
But  though  they  were  sometimes  worn  by  men  of  higher 
rank,  they  were  the  common  appendages  of  the  women, 
and  consisted  either  of  chains  of  gold,  or  strings  of  pre- 
cious stones.    In  Indian  paintings  the  arms  both  above 


•  Letters,  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  72. 137.         *»  Voy^;e,  torn.  i.  p.  242,  «  Ch.  x.  3. 

*  Is.  ill.  19.    Ezek.  zvi.  11.         •  2  S«m.  i.  10. 
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and  below  the  elbow  are  adorned  with  these  chains.—- 
But  if  they  ornamented  their  arms  with  bracelets^  they 
also  stained  their  naib^  and  sometimes  their  hands  and 
feet  with  the  "isa,  Ceper,  Cyprus,  or  Al-hennah.  (Law- 
sonia  inermis.)  It  occurs  in  Cant.  i.  14.  iv.  13,  but  is 
translated  ^^  camphire/'  and  mentioned  as  a  perfume, 
rather  than  a  dye.  Dr.  Shaw's  account  of  this  plant  is 
as  follows :  ^'  This  beautiful  odoriferous  plant,  if  it  is 
not  annually  cut  and  kept  low,  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  putting  out  its  little  flowers  in  clusters,  which  yield 
a  most  grateful  smell  like  camphor,  and  may  therefore 
be  alluded  to  in  Cant.  i.  14. — The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
after  they  are  dried,  and  powdered,  are  disposed  of  to 
good  advantage  in  all  the  markets  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis.  For  with"  this,  all  the  African  ladies  that  can 
purch^e  it  tinge  their  lips,  hair,  hands,  and  feet,  ren- 
dering them  thereby  of  a  tawny  saffron  colour,  which 
with  them  is  reckoned  a  great  beauty.'''^  Russell  men- 
tions the  same  practice  of  dyeing  the  feet  and  hands 
with  hennah,  as  general  among  all  sects  and  conditions 
at  Aleppo.'*  Neibuhr  tells  us  that,  ''  the  women  in 
some  parts  of  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  have  the  same 
custom."^  And  Hasselquist  gives  us  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  practice:  ^^The  al-henna,''  says  he, 
^^  grows  in  India,  and  in  Upper  Egypt,  flowering  from 
May  till  August ;  the  leaves  are  pulverized  and  made 
into  a  paste  with  water ;  they  bind  this  paste  on  the 
nails  of  their  hands  and  feet,  and  keep  it  on  all  night; 
this  gives  them  a  deep  yellow,  which  is  greatly  admired 
by  the  eastern  nations ;  the  colour  lasts  for  three  or  four 
weeks  before  there  is  occasion  to  renew  it.  The  custom 
is  so  ancient  in  Egypt,"  adds  he,  ''  that  I  have  seen  the 
nails  of  mummies  dyed  in  this  manner.     The  powder  is 


% 


•  Paj^e  113>  114.  ^  Page  103.  « Arabic,  p.  57,  58. 
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exported  in  large  quantities  yearly^  and  may  be  reckoned 
a  valuable  commodity."'  Such  are  the  accounts  that 
are  given  us  of  the  henna^  or  al-henna :  and  as  this  plant 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  native  of  Palestine^  but  of  India 
and  Egypt^  it  seems  mentioned  in  Cant.  i.  14^  as  a  cu- 
riosity growing  in  the  vineyards  of  Engedi.  Parkhurst 
thinks  it  probable  (ifi^  HI.,)  that  the  Jews  might  be 
acquainted  with  its  uses  as  a  dye  or  tinge^  before  they 
had  experienced  its  odoriferous  virtue^  and  mighty  from 
its  dyeing  quality^  have  given  it  the  name  of  Ceper.  It 
would  appear  that  staining  the  nails^  in  ancient  times^ 
was  a  mark  of  freedom  and  joy  :  for^  in  Deut.  xxi.  12^ 
in  the  injunction  concerning  the  female  slave^  which  the 
victor  chose  to  take  to  wife^  it  is  said^  that  She  shall  pare 
her  nails^  or^  literally^  she  shall  make  her  nails :  that  is^ 
Stain  them. — And  Mephibosheth^  during  David's  ab- 
sence from  Jerusalem^  is  said^  not  to  have  dressed^  lite- 
rally^ not  to  have  stained  his  feet.^  Bruce  says  that  the 
henna  is  used  both  as  an  ornament  and  an  astringent^  to 
keep  them  dry  from  sweat.— Many  of  the  poor  in  Pales- 
tine at  this  day  wear  no  shifts^  but  those  in  easier  cir 
cumstances  do^  and  they  are  commonly  of  linen^  cotton^ 
or  gauze^  but  those  of  the  Arabs  are  of  woollen. *"  This 
under  garment  was  anciently  called  |nD^  Sedin,  and  is 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xiv.  12^  13.  Prov.  xxxi.  24.  Around 
the  breasts  they  had  also  a  kind  of  fascia  pectoralis^  or 
zone^  compressing  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  appear  plump  and  round.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Exod.  xxxv.  22,  where  it  is  rendered  ^^  tablets,"  and  is 
said  to  have  been  made  of  gold,  which  would  have  been 
difficult  to  explain,  if  we  had  not  known  that  the  ladies 
in  the  East  use  such  cases,  but  so  pliable,  as  to  favour 
every  motion  of  the  body.     Those  of  the  poor  are  gene- 

'Page 246.     ,         ^ 2 Sam. xix. 24.  *^ Shaw, page  228. 
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rally  of  wood^  flexibly  wrought/  But^  besides  these 
zones^  the  Jewish  ladies  had  abo  fine  linen^^  or  fine  linen 
vests^  as  Lowth  renders  the  word^  which  sat  close  to  the 
body  like  the  <^antery"  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu^ "" 
which  was  ^^  a  waistcoat  made  close  to  the  shape^''  and 
perhaps  also  sometimes  as  elegant  as  hers^  which  was 
white  and  gold  damask.  The  gown  or  upper  robe  of 
the  Jewish  women  varied  much^  according  to  their  sta- 
tion. Thus^  in  the  case  of  Ruth"^  it  must  have  been  of 
a  considerable  size^  in  order  to  hold  so  much  barley. 
Accordingly,  Dr.  Shaw  thinks  it  no  other  than  the  hyke, 
the  finer  sort  of  which,  as  still  worn  by  the  ladies  and 
persons  of  dbtinction  among  the  Arabs,  he  takes  to  an- 
swer the  Ttsn!^^  or  peplusy  of  the  Greeks. 

In  the  Indian  paintings  particularly,  the  thin  and 
beautifully  flowered  gauze  that  appears  over  a  thick 
dark  coloured  slip  gives  us  a  distinct  idea  of  the  change- 
able suits  of  apparel,  embroidered  robes,  and  transpa- 
rent garments  which  are  spoken  of  by  our  translators, 
and  Bishop  Lowth,  in  their  explanation  of  Is.  iii.  22, 
Ezekiel  xvi.  10,  without  having  recourse  to  those  which 
were  worn  by  the  Lacedemonian^  and  Coan  courtezans.^ 
Girdles  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  a  part 
of  female  dress,  and  those  of  the  higher  ranks  were  ele- 
gantly embroidered.  They  were  fastened  by  a  clasp  of 
various  materials,  according  to  the  rank  and  taste  of  the 
wearer.  In  the  description  of  the  spouse^  in  Cant.  vii. 
2,  the  clasps  of  her  girdle  were  so  formed  as  to  look 
like  a  goblet  filled  with  liquor,  or  mixed  wine,  as  it 
might  easily  be  made  to  do  by  a  proper  disposition  of 
the  precious  stones.^    It.  appears  that  beautiful  girdles 

•  Neibuhr,  Heron'*  Edit  vol.  ii.  p.  347.         »» la.  iii.  23.        «=  Vol.  ii.  p.  12. 
a  Ch.  iii.  15.  «  Plutarch,  ViU  Numa.    Horace,  Lib.  i.  Sat.  2,  v.  101. 

f  Harmer*!!  Outlines  of  a  new  Commentary  of  Sobmon*s  Song.  p.  10,  where 
see  more. 
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Still  make  a  prominent  feature  in  the  dress  of  the  eastern 
ladies ;  for  Dr.  Chandler^*"  describing  the  dress  of  the 
Grecian  lady^  says^  ^^  A  rich  zone  encompasses  her  waist^ 
and  is  fastened  before  by  clasps  of  silver  gilded^  or  of  * 
gold  set  with  precious  stones,"  In  Russell's  Natural 
History  of  Aleppo^  p.  101^  is  a  print  of  a  Turkish  lady^ 
whose  clasp  looks  like  three  artificial  flowers  of  precious 
stones.  And  Neibuhr^  presents  us^  in  tab.  24^  with  a 
Grecian  lady  of  Alexandria^  in  Egypt^  the  clasp  of  whose 
girdle  resembles  (wo  little  oval  shields,  having  a  flower 
in  the  middle. — In  the  East  the  ladies  wear  drawers, 
and  the  same  seems  to  have  beeti  the  case  formerly ;  for 
Harmer,  in  his  Outline  of  a  Commentary  on  Solomon's 
Song,  ch.  vii.  1,  translates  the  word,  which  is  rendered 
^^  joints,"  as  more  properly  meaning  that  concealed 
dress  or  covering  for  the  legs  which  is  still  worn  by  the 
Moorish  and  Turkish  women  of  rank.  Let  a  female^ 
however,  be  here  the  commentator.  ^^  The  first  part  of 
my  dress,"  says  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu, ""  ^^  is  a  pair  of 
drawers,  very  full,  that  reaches  to  my  shoes,  and  con- 
ceals  the  legs  much  more  modestly  than  your  petticoats. 
They  are  of  a  thin  rose-coloured  damask,  brocaded  with 
silver  flowers.  Over  my  drawers  hangs  my  smock,  of 
fine  white  silk  gauze,  edged  with  embroidery."  Thus 
have  we  seen  the  dress  for  the  head,  body,  and  legs ;  let 
us  next  attend  to  the  feet  When  the  drawers  were  not 
so  long  as  her  ladyship  describes  them,  the  legs  were 
ornamented  with  rings  or  chains  of  gold,  which  are 
called  ^^  the  ornaments  for  the  legs"  in  Is.  iii.  20.  Pliny ^ 
inentions  the  compedes,  or  fetters  of  silver,  which  were 
worn  by  women  of  the  lower  ranks  among  the  Romans. 
Niebuhr  speaks  of  the  great  rings  which  the  poor  and 


»  Tnveb  in  Greece,  p.  X23, 124.  ^  Voyage  en  Arabie,  torn,  t  p.  135. 

«  Vol,  a.  p.  12.  *  Hift,  Nat  Lib.  xxxiu.  cap.  12- 
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the  dancing  women  in  Egypt;  and  an  Arabian  woman 
of  the  desert;  wore  round  their  legs/  Dr.  Shaw  in  his 
Travels;  p.  241;  mentions  the  shackleS;  or  tinkling  or- 
naments  of  the  feet;  as  a  part  of  the  constant  dress  of 
the  Moorish  women ;  and  Stewart;  in  his  Journey  to 
Mequinez;  says;  that  <^  the  Moorish  women  in  those 
parts  have  bracelets  about  their  arms  and  legs ;"  whilst 
Rauwolff  tells  uS;  ^'  that  the  Arab  women;  whom  he 
saw  in  his  going  down  the  Euphrates;  wore  rings  about 
their  legs  and  hands;  and  sometimes  a  good  many  toge- 
ther; which  in  their  stepping  slipped  up  and  down;  and 
so  made  a  great  noise."  To  all  these  we  may  add  the 
testimony  of  Chardiu;  that  ^^  in  Persia  and  Arabia  they 
wear  rings  about  their  ancles;  which  are  full  of  little 
bells.  These  the  children  and  young  girls  take  a  parti- 
cular pleasure  in  giving  motion;  with  which  view  they 
walk  quick;''  which  explains  Is.  iii.  16;  where  it  is  said 
that  they  walk  ^^  mincing  as  they  gO;  and  making  a 
tinkling  with  their  feet.'' — ^But  whilst  the  legs  were  or- 
namented with  rings  and  bells;  the  feet  also  were  com- 
monly ornamented  with  sandals.  Hence  the  bridegroom, 
when  speaking  of  the  spouse  in  Cant.  vii.  1;  sayS;  ^^  How 
beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes  (or  sandals;)  O  prince's 
daughter!"  From  which  we  learn  that  these  were  an- 
ciently an  eminent  part  of  female  eastern  finery.  So 
Judith;  ch.  X.  4;  when  she  proposed  to  charm  HoloferneS; 
took  her  sandals  (aav8a^a)  upon  her  feet ;  and  in  ch. 
xvi.  9;  it  b  said  that  her  sandals  ravished  his  eyes. 
Homer  also  in  the  brief  description  he  gives  of  Juno's 
dresS;  when  she  intended  to  captivate  Jupiter,  does 
not  omit  her  sandals;^  and  in  modem  times  Lady  M.  W. 
MontagU;  when  describing  her  Turkish  dresS;*  says, 
"  my  shoes  are  of  white  kid  leather;  embroidered  with 


•  Tom.  i.  p.  133. 148. 194,        ^  niad  >iv*  186.        ^  Utt.  29,  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 
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gold ;''  «Bd  of  the  fair  Fatimay*  ^^  her  slippen  were 
white  satin^  finely  embroidered.^^  On  the  ancient  san- 
dab  there  appears^  however^  to  have  been  something 
more  than  embroidery ;  for  they  rather  seem  to  have 
resembled  the  ssndals  of  the  Hindoos^  which  frequently 
make  a  tinkling  noise  by  reason  of  the  ornaments  that 
are  attached  to  them^  sbce  we  read  of  tinkling  oma* 
ments  for  the  feet^*"  as  well  as  tings  <Ni  the  legs.  In 
Ezek.  xvi.  10^  mention  is  made  ei  sandals^  of  badgers' 
skins^  which  were  accounted  a  luxury.  When  tanned 
they  resemble  Turkey  leather^  and  were  probably  used 
as  a  substitute.  Mr.  Harmer  tells  us  that  they  are  less 
exposed  to  crack  than  most  kinds  of  leather^  and  more 
durable.* 

Thus  have  we  attended  to  those  parts  of  the  house 
dress  which  may  be  considered  as  common^  but  there 
were  several  other  which  were,  occasionally  added.  It 
was  their  usual  practice^  for  instance^  when  they  went 
abroad^  to  wear  something  to  cover  all  the  &ce  except 
the  eyesy  and  that  hid  the  whole  dress  of  the  head :  this 
is  translated  ^^  mantles^"  in  Is.  iii.  22.  It  cohsisted  in 
a  large  veil^  and  in  cold  weather  in  a  bumoose^  or  cloak ; 
and  when  they  sat  in  the  house>  perfume  boxes  were 
almost  their  constant  companions.  Some  of  these  in 
present  use  are  as  large  as  the  hand ;-  the  common  ones 
are  of  gold ;  the  others  are  covered  with  jewels.  They 
are  full  of  holes^  and  filled  with  black  paste^  very  lights 
made  of  musk  and  amber^  but  of  a  very  strong  smell.^ 
It  is  to  these  that  the  spouse  alludes  when  she  says> 
Cant.  i.  13,  ^^  A  bundle  of  myrrh  is  my  well  beloved 
unto  me ;  he  shall  lie  all  night  betwixt  my  breasts  i'^  for 
a  bundle^  or  small  casket  of  myrrh^  is  the  same  part 


•  LetterSS.         *>  Is.iii.l&        «  Obaerv.  ch.  11»  Ob.  43,  Claike'i  edit. 
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of  dress  as  the  pe^ume  boxes  of  the  ancient  eastern 
ladies^  which  were  often  of  gold,  covered  with  jewels^ 
and  suspended  from  the  neck  by  a  gold  chain^  so  as  to 
fall  down  op<m  the  breast  as  low  as  the  girdle*  In  this 
point  of  view  the  words  have  nothing  indelicate^  but 
mean  that  he  was  dear  to  her  as  the  casket  of  myrrh^ 
which  remained  always  in  her  bosom. 

But  if  they  used  perfume  boxes  to  destroy  the  effects 
of  a  profuse  perspiratiop,  so  did  they  almost  always 
appear  with  a  handkerchief;  at  lesst^  we  may  conjecture 
this  from  the  universality  of  the  present  practice.  Sir 
John  Chardin*  tells  us,  that  ^^  the  fashion  of  wearing 
wrought  handkerchiefr  is  general  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Pa- 
lestine, and  generally  in  all  the  Turkish  empire.  They 
are  wrought  with  the  needle,  and  it  is  the  amusement 
of  the  foir  sex  to  make  them  for  their  relations  or  fa- 
vourites. They  have  them  almost  constantly  in  their 
hands,  in  these  warm  countries,  to  wipe  off  sweat.'' 
This  custom  of  using  handkerehiefii  is  as  ancient  as  it  is 
universal,  for  Niebuhr,  when  examining  the  antiquities 
of  the  island  of  Elephanta,  near  Bombay,  says,  ^^  in 
many  places  the  handkerchief,  still  used  through  all 
India,  is  observable  in  the  hands  of  the  inferior  figures/'^ 

Another  accompaniment  of  female  dress  was  the  hand 
mirror.  We  find  the  first  mention  of  them  in  Exod. 
xxxviii.  8.  They  were  evidently  specula,  or  metallic 
mirrors,  for  Moses  made  the  foot  of  the  laver  of  the 
looking  glasses  of  the  women,  who  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle.  Bishop  Lowth  tells  us  that  he  had  a 
metalline  mirror  found  in  Herculaneum,  which  was  not 
above  three  inches  square  f  and  we  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  p.  241,  that  looking  glasses  are  still  part  of 
the  dress  of  the  Moorish  women  in  Barbary ;  that  they 


*  MS.  Tol.  Ti.      ^  HeroB's  Edit.  roL  ii.  p.  322.     *  Notes  on  b.  ch.  Tiii.  1 . 
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hang  then  constantly  upon  their  breaatB^  and  do  no€ 
lay  them  aside  even  in  the  midst  of  their  most*  laborious 
employments.  The  doctor  does  not  tell  us  of  what  metal 
they  are  composed ;  hut  Chardin  says  they  are  steely 
and  for  the  most  part  convex.  Perhaps  the  generality 
of  thos^  used  by  the  Jewish  women  were  of  tim  metals 
although  the  first  that  we  read  of  w^re  of  bram ;  for  we 
find  the  sky  in  Job  xxxvii.  18^  compared  to  a  molten 
looking  glass^  or  to  a  specidom  of  polished  sted.  Having 
thus  attended  to  the  different  parts  of  female  dresB,  I 
may  conclude  the  subject  by  remarking>  that  we  have 
an  instance  of  a  fhll  dressed  woman  in  Judith^  when  she 
went  to  attract  the  notice  lyf  Holofemes.* 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  all^  that  the  fiishkm  of 
the  dresses  of  both  sexes  among  the  Jews  was  very  sta« 
tionary^  and^  therefore^  that  wardrobes  were  accounted 
family  riches^^  and  descended,  ttom  generation  to  genera^ 
tion.  This  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which  Jehu's 
mandate  was  obeyed^  when  he  ordered  400  vestments 
for  the  priests  of  Baal^  that  none  might  escape.*  'And 
the  classic  scholar  will  instantly  recollect  the  5000  chla- 
mydes  or  cloaks  which  Lucullus  could  furnish  those  who 
asked^faim.' 

Every  age  also  hath  had  its  favourite  colour^  some 
bdng  accounted  more  distinctive  of  rank  than  othen* 
Thus  blue*  or  purple^  as  having  a  shade  of  blue/  was 
anciently  accounted  honourable ;  whereas  blue  is  now 
the  common  colour  of  the  lower  ranks  in  the  East'  The 
reason  is^  that  the  ancient  purple  was  obtained  from  the 


•  Judith  s.  3, 4.  lii.  15.  For  farther  information,  conault  Bishop  Lowttfi 
Jiew  translation  of  Isaiah,  eh.  tii.  IS— S4:  Flours  Manners  of  the  ancient 
Israelites,  part  ii.  ch.  6 :  and  Schroederi  Commentarius  philologico-criticus  d« 
Vestita  molierum  Hehnearum. 
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murex^  a  species  of  shell-fish^  particularly  described  by 
Pliny^*  very  rare^  and  only  to  be  found  in  the  nd^- 
bourhood  of  Tyre ;  hence  the  Tynan  purple^  which 
could  only  be  purchssed  by  emperors^  and  was  worth 
its  weight  in  gold ;  whereas  the  present  blue  colour  is 
procured  from  indigo.  The  scarlet  and  crimson  *  of  the 
ancients  were  different  from  the  purple ;  for  these  were 
produced  from  a  worm  or  insect^  which  grew  in  a  coccus 
or  excrescence  of  a  shrjib  of  the  ilex  kind^^  like  the 
cochineal  worm  in  the  opuntia  of  America.  "^  There  is 
a  shrub  of  this  kind^  says  Lowth^  on  Is.  i.  18^  that 
grows  in  Provence  and  Languedoc,  and  produces  the 
like  insect^  called  the  kermes  oaky  from  kermez^  the 
Arabic  word  for  this  colour ;  whence  our  word  crimson 
is  derived.-*Mr.  Bruce^  when  at  Tyre^  on  his  way  to 
the  source  of  the  Nile^  tried  to  obtain  some  of  these 
purple  fishes^  but  could  find  none  after  diligent  fishing; 
and  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  whole  is  fiibulousy 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  conceal  their  knowleci^  of 
cochineal.         « 

Before  finishing  the  article,  I  shall  add  a  few  short 
notices.  Woollen  garments  were  not  much  esteemed 
by  the  ancient  Jews,  Ezek.  xliv.  17, 18.  John  the  Bap- 
tist's garment  was  a  coarse  cloth  of  camel's  hiur,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  two  dervishes  which  Captain  Light 
saw  in  Egypt,  who  had  a  cloak  of  that  material  thrown 
over  their  shoulders,  and  tied  in  front  to  their  breast;, 
with  a  girdle  of  skin  round  their  loins."^  Bishop  Pococke, 
when  describing  the  dresses  of  Egypt,  says,  that  when 
riding  they  drop  their  upper  garment  around  them  on 
the  saddle,^  and  La  Roque  tells  us,  that  the  riding  dress 
of  the  Arabs  is  a  piece  of  cloth  doubled  for  a  cloak,  and 

•  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  ix.  cap.  36.  ^  Plia.  Hist.  Nat.  Ulx  xvi.  cap.  S. 
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flewed  at  the  edges  like  a  sack^  leaving  a  hole  at  the 
comers  for  the  arms^  and  the  fore  part  is  cut  open^  and 

9 

a  place  cut  out  for  the  neck.  Small  boots  of  yellow 
morocco^  without '  stockings^  cover  the  legs/  These 
may^  perhaps^  give  us  an  idea  of  the  Israelitish 
horsemen ;  and  as  Daaiel  and  the  Jews  lived  long  in 
Babylon^  Herodotus's  account  of  the  Babylonian  dress 
may  serve  to  explain  a  passage  of  Scripture.  Thus  he 
tells  us^  that  in  his  time^  which  was  about  a  hundred 
years  after  the  events  recorded  in  Dan.  ohap.  iii.  the 
dress  of  the  Babylonians  consisted  of  a  tunic  of  linen^ 
reaching  down  to  the  feet^  over  this  another  tunic  of 
woollen^  and  over  all^  a  white  short  cloak  or  mantle,  and 
that  on  their  heads  they  wore  turbans.  This  Parkhurt 
applies.  Lex.  73*)D^  to  the  explanation  of  Dan.  iii.  21. 
^^  Then  these  three  men  were  bound  in  their  cloaks, 
their  tort>aiis  and  their  upper  woollen  tunics,  and  their 
under  linen  tunics  f^  and  as,  according  \o  this  interpre- 
tation, outer  garments  are  particularly  described,  we 
see  the  propriety  with  which  it  is  observed  in  verse  27, 
that  these  were  not  changed  by  the  fire. 

SECT.  V. 
Entertainment  of  the  Jewe. 

Furniture  of  an  eastern  kitchen.  Fire-places;  fuel,  either  wood,  g^rass»  or  dried 
oow-dung^.  Biead,  how  baked,  leavened,  toasted.  TettiiiionjrortravcUen. 
PaUic  orensy  tbetr  wty  of  sending  bread  to  them.  Eastern  bread  not  good 
above  a  day.  Their  better  kind  of  cakes ;  their  cracknels.  Bread  their  prin* 
cipal  food,  eaten  with  oil,  Sec. ;  wheat,  parched  com,  barley,  beans,  summer 
fruits,  roots ;  milk.  Batter,  how  made  by  them ;  batter-milk  a  luxury ;  U- 
^•n,  how  prepared;  cheeses  of  the  East,  how  made,  not  good  Thegeneral 
diet  at  Aleppo,  and  of  the  Arabs.  An  eastern  bfeakfast,  dinner,  and  9apper. 
They  use  no  spoons;  are  careful  how  they  drink  water;  have  wine  at  Uble  i 
their  wine  often  muddy;  the  cup-beaier^a  office  :banqaetmg  cups.   Manner 
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^fsHUQfttmeat  rnblicfeMti:partk)MieattotliotewhoeouldttotiMMdf 
m»  And  w«ncn  Mt  often  at  different  tables :  theffafmenttgifen  to  the  poor. 
People  in  the  East  vliit  after  supper,  as  well  as  through  the  day.  The  ear* 
liett  account!  of  a  grace  at  meat.  Modem  Jcvn  very  particular  as  to  their 
food ;  have  butekert  with  certiBeates  that  they  kill  acoording  to  laws  two 
kinda  oC  diihei  their  way  of  eating ;  their  bread,  and  manner  of  baking. 

The  furniture  of  a  Jewish  kitchep  cannot  now  be 
easily  ascertained;  but  that  of  the  common  people  was 
perhaps  not  unlike  that  of  the  present  Arabs^  who  have 
bairsacks^  and  trunks^  and  baskets^  all  covered  widi 
skin,  in  which  they  keep  their  kettles  and  pots,  great 
wooden  bowls,  hand-mills,  and  pitchers  ;*  goat  skins  also 
for  keeping  water,  which  are  made  by  cutting  off  the 
head  and  feet  of  a  he-goat  or  kid,  drawing  out  the  car- 
cass without  opening  the  belly,  sewing  up  the  holes,  and 
tying  them  round  the  neck  when  full.  Thus  do  they 
resemble  somewhat  the  dubbars  of  India ;  and  as  they 
are  often  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  their  tents,  the 
Psalmist  alludes  to  them  when  he  says^  that  he  was 
<^  become  as  a  bottle  in  the  smoke/'  The  poorer  orders 
have  also  vessels  made  of  clay,  and  even  of  dried  cow- 
dung ;  but  those  of  the  emirs  or  chie6  are  of  wood, 
beautifully  painted,  or  of  copper,  neatly  tinned/  They 
have  also  earthen  jars  or  pitchers,  both  for  carrying 
water  and  preserving  com  from  worms  and  insects, 
which  might  readily  have  supplied  Gideon  with  the 
number  mentioned  in  Judges  vii.  16.  19,  20.  Every 
thing  almost  is  kept  by  them  in  skins  to  keep  it  cool, 
preserve  it  from  insects,  and  defend  it  from  dust,  which 
is  .there  so  fine,  and  in  such  quantities,  that  no  chest  can 
exclude  it* 

The  fire  places  in  the  eastern  houses  are  either  on  the 
hearth,  or  formed  of  two  or  three  stones  set  over  an  ash- 


•  U  Roqae»  p.  176. 178.    ShaWyp.331.  »Pi.c3dx.83. 
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pit^  on  wbieh  are  placed  dieir  pots  and  kettles.— Bat 
we  ou^t  papticularly  to  remark  their  scarcity  of  fad. 
There  is  no  mention  made  of  mineral  coal  in  Judea ;  and 
wood^  in  a  closely  peopled  and  minutely  divided  country^ 
could  not  he  ahundant.    At  the  present  day  there  are 
few  plantations^  from  a  difflerent  cause,  the  insecurity  of 
property  and  of  Ufe*  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  required  little  fuel  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year,   yet  the  preparing  of  victuals,  and  warming  of 
apartments  in  the  winter  season,  naturally  required  a 
considerable  quantity;  hence  the  shifts  they  often  resort- 
ed to  for  supplying  it,  by  collecting  the  pruhings  of  the 
vines,*  brushwood,  stubble,  grass,^  stalks  of  flowers, 
bones  of  animals,*  and  cow-dung.    Indeed,  this  is  the 
practice  of  these  countries  at  the  present  day :  for  Dr. 
RusseU  tells  us  that,  owiAg  to  the  scarcity  of  wood,  they 
use  wood  and  charcoal  in  their  rooms,  but  heat  their  pub* 
fie  baths  with  cow-dung  and  parmgs  of  fruit  ;^  and  Pitts 
telb  us  that,  at  Grand  Cairo,  they  commonly  warm 
their  ovens  with  dried  horse  and  cow-dung,  or  dirt  of  the 
streets ;  what  wood  they  have  being  brought  from  parts 
adjoining  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  sold  by  weight  at  a  high 
price.""    The  Arabs  use  dried  cow-dung  in  baking  their 
bread,  and  d' Arvieux  complains  that  their  bread  smelt 
of  it/  They  carefully,  therefore,  collect  in  these  coun- 
tries both  sheep,  and  cow,  and  camel-dung,  and  carry- 
ing them  without  their  cities,  as  Dr.  Russell  informs  us. 
Jay  them  in  large  heaps  to  dry,  where  they  become  very 
offensive,  and  then  build  them  into  stacks,  and  thatch 
them.     Sir  John  Chardin  confirms  these  remarks,  and 
teUs  us  that  the  eastern  people,  in  general,  always  use 
dried  cow-dung  for  baking  bread,  boiling  pots,  and 


•  Ezek.  XV.  4.  ^  Matt,  vi.  30,  «  Back.  xxiv.  5. 10. 
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dressing  all  kisds  ai  victuab  that  are  easily  cooked^ 
owing  to  the  general  scarcity  of  wood :  and  the  Hindoos 
use  it  for  another  reason^  namely^  to  drive  awpiy  gnatSy 
mosqaitos^  &c.  by  its  smelly  and  that  no  insect  might  be 
destroyed^  and  thereby  no  offence  gpiven  to  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration.  Hence^  in  many  parts  of  the  East^ 
cart-loads  of  dried  cow*dung  are  brought  for  sale. — 
This  usage  of  cow^  and  even  of  human  dung^  in  the 
dressing  of  victuals^  serves  to  explain  some  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture:— ^Thus^  in  1  Sam.  ii.  8^  it  is  said^  that  God  ^^  lifteth 
up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill  (or  place  where  this 
fbel  was  kept^  and  which-  was  commonly  the  meanest 
part  of  the  house^)  to  set  him  among  princes.^'  And  in 
Ezekiel  iv.  12^  it  hath  often  been  the  subject  of  ridicule 
among  infidels  that  God  commanded  the  prophet  to  eat 
bread  made  of  human  dung ;  whereas  he  only  enjoined 
him  to  bake  it  with  that  disagreeable  kind  of  fuel^  to 
show  the  Israelites  the  straits  to  which  they  would  be 
reduced  in  the  siege^  and  which^  when  he  objected 
against^  he  was  allowed  to  exchange  for  dried  cow-dung^ 
or  the  ordmary  kind  of  fuel.**-^This  dried  dung  is  com* 
monly  reserved  by  the  people  of  the  East  as  their  store; 
and^  therefore^  in  order  to  save  it^  they  employ^  when 
they  can  procure  them^  thorns^*'  vine  twigs^  whose  ashes 
they  collect  for  washing  their  linen^  furze^  grass^  wi- 
thered stocks  of  herbs  and  flowers^  and  whatever  is 
thrown  into  the  dust-hole^  or  into  the  street.^  Hence 
the  allusion  of  our  Saviour  in  Matt  vi.  30^  when  he 
says  of  the  grass  that  it  is  collected^  dried;  and  cast  into 
the  oven^  to  assist  in  dressing  their  victuals. 

In  considering  the  cookery  of  the  East^  the  first  thing 
naturally  to  be  attended^tc  is  their  bread.  This  is  com- 
monly baked  in  the  wooden  bowl  or  kneading  trough^  as 


Ezek.  iv.  15.  ^  Eccl.  yu.  6.  «  CUike's  Harmer,  ch.  rv.  ob.  20. 
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it  is  called  in  Exod.  viii*  3^  and  xii.  34^  in  which  the^ 
dough  is  mixed  with  leaven^^  formed  sometimes  of  the 
lees  of  wine^  used  as  yeasty  but  commonly  of  doughy  kept 
until  it  becomes  sour^  which  it  does  when  a  part  of  the 
former  day's  baking  is  reserved  to  be  leaven  for  the 
present^ — ^After  it  is  leavened  and  formed  into  loaves^ 
the  most  ancient  way  of  baking  of  which  we  have  any 
account^  is  that  by  Sarah  for  the  angels^  in  Gen*  xviii. 
6|  when  she  baked  ^^  upon  the  hearth/^  and  which  is 
still  one  of  the  methods  used  in  the  East  The  following 
is  the  account  which  is  given  of  it  by  travellers :  Rau- 
wolff  observed  that  ^^  they  frequently  baked  breads  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia^  on  the  ground  heated  for  that 
purpose  by  fire^  covering  their  cakes  of  bread  with 
ashes  and  coals^  and  turning  them  several  times^  till  they 
were  done  enouj^/^'  Busbequius  mentions  the  baking 
of  bread  under  the  coals  by  the  women  of  Bulgaria  in 
Turkey^  as  an  usual  practice  in  his  time.^-*And^  not  to 
multiply  testimonies  of  a  fact  so  well  known^  I  shaU 
only  further  add  the  account  of  Niebuhr  :*  ^<  The  Arabs 
of  the  desert/'  says  he^  ^^  sometimes  put  a  ball  of  paste 
upon  coals  of  lighted  wood^  or  upon  camePs-dung  dried; 
they  cover  it  carefully  with  this  fire^  in  order  that  it 
may  be  thoroughly  penetrated  by  it ;  they  afterwards 
take  off  the  ashes^  and  eat  it  hot.''  Ray  ^  says  that  the 
loaf  IS  commonly  about  an  inch  thick.-— But^  although 
this  be  the  most  ancient  way^  it  is  far  from  being  the 
only  one  in  which  the  easterns  bake  their  bread :  for 
sometimes  they  bake  it  in  a  Ta-jen^  or  shallow  earthen 
vessel,  like  a  frying-pan,'  probably  alluded  to  in  Levit 
ii.  7 ;  sometimes  on  smaU  convex  plates  of  iron  or  cop* 


I    t  ■       *— »W<»M**>iMil 
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per^  alluded  to  perhaps  in  Levit.  ii«  5,  which  they  keep 
for  the  purpose^  and  on  which  the  bread  is  thin  like 
skins  ;*  sometimes  around  the  outside  of  a  great  stone 
pitcher^  properly  heated^  on  which  they  pour  a  thin 
paste  of  meal  and  water^  which  is  baked  in  an  instant 
by  evaporating  the  moisture:^  Parkhurst  thinks  this 
alluded  to  in  Exod.  xvi.  31 ;  sometimes  in  an  oven  in 
the  ground^  four  or  five  feet  deep^  and  three  feet  in 
diameter^  well  plastered  with  mortar^  against  whose 
sides^  when  heated^  they  place  the  breads  which  is 
commonly  long^  and  not  thicker  than  the  finger^  where 
it  is  baked  in  a  moment;^  sometimes  in  an  oven  about 
fifteen  inches  wide  at  top^  and  gradually  growing  wider 
towards 'the  bottom^  against  the  inner  sides  of  which^ 
when  heated  with  wood^  and  perfectly  cleared  of  smoke^ 
by  having  nothing  but  embers  below^  they  fix  the  cakes 
by  wetting  that  side  of  them  that  is  to  adhere  to  the 
oven,  and  watching  them  till  they  are  ready,  lest  they 
should  fall  down  among  the  embers.  In  this  way  they 
can  keep  three  or  four  of  these  in  the  oven  at  one  time, 
and  preserve  their  arms  from  being  scorched  by  dipping 
them  every  time  in  water,*  and  sometimes  they  bake 
their  bread  in  a  public  oven,  to  save  fuel,  alluded  to  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  26.  When  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  women 
prepare  the  dough  at  home,  the  baker  sends  his  boys 
to  give  notice  that  he  is  ready  to  receive  it ;  those  who 
have  it  ready  knod  at  the  inside  of  their  doors  to  make 
the  boys  hear,  and^  on  their  approach,  open  their  doors 
a  little,  and  hide  their  faces  while  giving  it ;  and  after 
it  is  baked  it  is  returned  to  them  with  the  same  formali- 
ties.* We  read  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  21,  of  a  bakers'  street  being 
in  Jerusalem. — The  common  eastern  cakes  are  small. 


»  rococke,  vol.  ii.  p.  96,  ^  D»Arviciix,  p.  192, 193. 

e  Clarke's  llarmer,  ch.  iv.  ob.  11. 
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thin^  and  moist ;  hence  the  reason  why  three  are  said 
to  have  heen  required  for  a  single  person^  in  Luke  xi. 
5 ;  and  they  need  to  be  eaten  new^  since^  if  older  than 
a  day^  they  are  good  for  nothing.    Thb  was  the  reason 
why  the  person  asking  had  none  of  his  own^  and  there- 
fore applied  to  a  neighbour  who^  having  children^ 
might  probably  have  to  supply  his  necessity. — ^Sueh^ 
then^  are  their  common  cakes;  but  they  have  a  better 
and  richer  kind  than  these^  made  with  the  ydks  of 
eggs^  and  mixed  and  sprinkled  with  sesamum^  coriander^ 
and  wild  saffron  :*  and  also  rusks  and  biscuits  for  tra- 
vellings which  win  keep  a  long  time.^  The  word  trans* 
lated  cracknels^  in  1  Kings  xiv.  3^  is  understood  "by 
Harmer  to  mean  either  small  biscuits  full  of  holes  like  a 
honey- comb^  by  m^ans  of  eggs^  or  asohition  of  soap  $ 
or  else  that  kind  of  bread  which  is  spotted  or  strewed 
over  with  various  seeds. — ^Bread  both  was^  and  is^  the 
principal  food  of  the  eastern  nations.    Dr.  Shaw  ob<* 
serves*  that  they  ^^  are  great  eaters  of  bread ;  it  being 
computed  that  three  persons  in  four  live  entirely  upon 
it^  or  else  upon  such  compositions  as  are  made  of  barley 
or  wheat  flour.'^    And  Niebuhr'  teUs  us  ^^that  the 
principal  nourishment  of  the  orientals  in  general^  is  fresh 
baked  breads  and  that  therefore  they  take  especial  care 
not  to  want  meal  when  they  travel  in  the  desert.'^-— 
Their  bread  is  somcitimes  eaten  by  itself;  sometimes  dip- 
ped in  cirika  oil  by  the  poor^  or  in  oil  of  olives  by  the 
rich  ;*  and  sometimes  it  is  eaten  with  salt^  or  summer  sa- 
vory, dried,  powdered,  and  mixed  with  salt.'  When  they 
use  their  bread  at  meals,  they  break  it  and  dip  it  in  oil^ 
vinegar,  rob,  hatted  milk,  honey,  &c.  ;^  or  present  it  in  a 


•  Bay's  Travels,  p.  95,  »>  Kassell,  vol.  i.  p.  U6.  *  Page  2J0. 
•>  Arable,  torn.  i.  p.  188.                                           •  Pococke,  vol.  ii.  p.  5 
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wooden  bowl^  broken  and  mixed  with  some  of  the  above 
ingredients.'  Accordingly,  in  Ruth  it  14,  we  find  Boaz's 
reapers  dipping  their  bread  in  vinegar. — ^But  besides 
bread,  the  people  of  the  East  have  many  other  articles 
of  food.  Thus,  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29.  Esek.  iv.  9,  we 
read  of  sheep,  flour  or  meal,  wheat,  barley,  something 
that  was  parched,  beans,  lentils,  butter,  honey,  millet, 
fitches,  and  something  belonging  to  Idne;  and  in  1  Chron. 
xii.  40,  we  have  figs,  raisins,  wtnt,  oil,  ftc. ;  let  us 
notice  a  little  the  principal  of  these : — ^Wheat  is  variously 
prepared  for  use;  sometimes  as  bread;  sometimes  as 
burgle,  when  it  is  dried,  bruised  in  a  mill  so  as  to  take 
off  the  husk,  boiled  like  rice  into  a  pillaw,  made  into 
balk,  with  meat  and  spices,  provincially  called  cubby ; 
and  these  balls  fried  or  boiled  as  they  like  best^  Parched 
corn  IS  also  a  part  of  their  food  :*  but  Dr.  Russell  thinks 
it  may  be  parched  barley,  for  they  steep,  dry,  and 
bruise  wheat  and  barley  in  quantities,  lajring  them  up 
afterwards  for  use ;  but  they  use  com  in  small  quanti- 
ties every  day,  keeping  it  in  chests,  called  ambers,  at 
Aleppo,  that  have  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom  to  take 
it  out ;  but  the  general  way  is  in  earthen  pots  or  jars, 
and  not  in  sacks,  chests,  or  barrels,  on  account  of  in* 
sects.^  The  flour  of  parched  barley  is  used  by  the 
Moors  in  West-Barbary  for  food  when  on  a  journey^ 
Their  zumeet  is  barley  flour  mixed  with  honey,  butter, 
and  spice.  '  Their  tumeet  is  the  same  done  up  with  ori* 
gan  oil ;  and  their  limereea  is  barley  flour  mixed  with 
water,  as  a  cooling  and  refreshing  draught.  Beans 
boiled,  and  stewed  with  oi!  and  garlic,  are  the  favourite 
food  of  persons  of  distinction.    They  are  dso  presented 

parched,  but  in  that  state  they  never  form  a  dish  by 
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themselves^  bat  are  strewed  singly  as  a  garnish  over 
other  dishes  :*  and  they  accompany  cheese  after  their 
meab^  as  part  of  the  dessert^  instead  of  preserves^  cicebs^ 
hasel  nuts^  ftc.^  Melons^  cucambers^  and  onions^  are 
the  common  food  of  the  Egyptians  in  summer*  Maillet 
says  that  the  Egjrptian  miions  are  sweeter  than  any 
other  in  the  world.  Endive  or  succory  is  a  common 
food  of  the  poor.  Purslane  is  also  common.  Roman 
lettuces  begin  to  be  in  season  in  November^  and  con- 
tinue tiU  April :  they  have  a  sugar-like  taste^  and  are 
so  agreeable  as  to  be  eaten  without  salt^  oil^  and  vine- 
gar. Radishes^  carrots^  and  the  leaves  of  the  vine  are 
also  eaten ;  and  a  plant  that  grows  near  the  mountains^ 
the  pith  of  which  is  used  for  food  by  the  Arabs  when 
dried.  They  use  also  the  lotus^  whether  we  understand 
by  it  the  colocassiay  or  the  water  lily^  or  something  dif- 
ferent from  both.  Leeks  are  much  eaten  in  Egypt ;  and 
garlic^  although  eaten^  is  imported  from  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago.  The  Copts  in  Egypt^  of  the  middling 
and  lower  ranks^  sit  down  to  breads  raw  onions^  and  a 
seed  pounded  and  put  into  oil^  which  they  call  serieh^ 
produced  by  the  herb  simsim^  or  sesamum^  into  which 
they  dip  their  bread:*  and  the  better  sort  add  salt- 
pickled  cheese.  Goats'  milk  makes  a  great  part  of  the 
diet  of  the  East^  from  the  beginning  of  April  till  Sep- 
tember^ and  cows'  miUc  the  rest  of  the  year ;  but  it  is 
not  good  when  used  sweety  from  its  tasting  of  garlic^  b^y 
their  being  commonly  kept  in  gardens.  But  every  pre- 
paration of  milk  is  in  universal  request-^eir  butte]>-*- 
their  butter*milk-— their  lebsEn^  or  coagulated  sour  milk^ 
and  their  cheese.  Dr.  Chandler^  when  in  the  Levant^ 
saw  milk  churned  by  a  man's  treading  on  a  skin  which 
contained  it ;  which  may  account  for  Solomon's  words 

•  Sfcav,  p.  140.     ^  Utifs  TnixelSy  torn.  i.  p.  68.     *  Pooocke»  vol.  i.  p.  1S2* 
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in  Prav.  xxx.  33^  ^^  The  pressing  of  milk  bringeth  forth 
butter  ;'^  and  for  Job's  words^  when  he  says^  ehap.  xxxix. 
69  ^^  I  washed  my  steps  in  butter."  But  the  eommoa 
manner  of  churning  is  like  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Shaw^* 
where  the  cream  is  put  into  a  goat's  ski%  turned  inside 
out)  and  hung  between  two  poles  of  a  tent  or  house^ 
where  it  is  agitated  in  one  uniform  direction  so  as  so^ 
to  occasion  a  separation  between  the  butter  and  milk. 
Stewart^  in  his  Journey  to  Mequinez^  and  Hasselquist^^ 
say  the  same  thing. — ^Indeed^  this  last  person  is  circum- 
stantial as  to  the  Holy  Land ;  for^  wl\en  speaking  of  an 
encampment  of  Arabs^  which  he  found  not  far  from  Ti- 
berias^ at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  Christ  delivered 
his  sermon^  he  says^  ^^  they  made  butter  in  a  leather 
bag  hung  on  three  poles^  erected  for  the  purpose^  in  the 
form  of  a  cone^  and  drawn  to  and  fro  by  two  women.'^ 
It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  butter  obtained  in  this  way 
eould  not  be  very  good^  and  accordingly  D'Arvieux"* 
says  that  it  generally  tastes  of  tallow  from  the  skin.  We 
are  also  informed  by  Shaw"*  that  it  requires  to  be  purified 
from  hairs  and  other  nastiness  by  boiling  it  with  salt^ 
and  straining  it  through  a  cloth^  after  which  it  is  put 
into  jars  and  preserved  for  use.  Fresh  butter^  he  adds^ 
soon  grows  sour  and  rancid^  I  suppose^  from  the  heat 
of  the  climate.  Butter-milk  is  a  luxury,  and  the  chief 
dessert  among  the  Moors ;  and  when  they  speak  of  the 
extraordinary  agreeableness  of  any  thing,  they  compare 
it  to  butter-milk  :^  it  was  no  wonder  then  that  Jael  gave 
it  to  Sisera.^  Dr.  Russell,  however,  thinks  that  it  was 
rather  their  leban,  or  coagulated  sour  milk,  which  she 
brought  him. — ^For  although  they  sometimes  drink  sweet 
milk,  and  take  much  pleasure  in  butter-milk,  yet  their 


•PigeieS.  ^  Page  159.  *  Page  200;  201.  *»  Page  169. 
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ehief  drink  is  lebah^  or  coagulated  sour  milk;  a  beverage 
which  is  commonly  prepared  by  putting  the  juice  of  an 
herb  into  it^  when  it  curdles^  to  make  it  sourer^  and 
consequently  more  refreshing:  this  they  either  drink 
alone  or  pour  upon  their  pillaw^  or  boiled  rice.  Sour 
curds  (kaimac)  and  coarse  bread;  toasted  on  the  coals; 
were  given  to  Dr.  Chandler  near  Smyrna.*  The  cheeses 
of  the  East  are  white  and  of  a  bad  taste.  Their  common 
runnet  is  either  butter-milk^  or  a  decoction  of  the  great- 
headed  thistle;  or  wild  artichoke.*  Their  cheeses  rarely 
weigh  above  two  or  Uiree  pounds^  and  in  shape  and  size 
are  like  our  penny  loaves.  One  would  imagine  that 
the  ancient  Jewish  cheeses  were  of  the  same  shape; 
since  tht  same  word  signifies  <^  k  hill;''  which  in  Job  x. 
10;  is  translated  a  ^^  cheese :"  so  the  Septuagint  trans- 
late ^^  the  high  hills;''  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  15;  16;  by  a  word 
that  signifies  ^^  cheese-like  hills/'"^  The  vats  in  which 
the  easterns  make  their  cheeses  are  made  of  baskets  of 
rushes^  or  the  dwarf  palm ;  but  Sandys  tells  us;  that 
after  all  their  pressing;  their  cheeses  are  very  soft." 
Having  said  this  much  of  some  of  the  leading  articles 
of  tood;  let  us  ncpct  see  how  they  appear  at  table.  The 
food  of  the  common  people  of  AleppO;  in  winter;  like 
those  of  Egypt;  formerly  mentioned;  is  very  plain;  and 
consists  Qf  bread;  dibbs  (or  the  juice  of  grapes  thickened 
to  the  consistence  of  honey;)  leban  (or  coagulated  sour 
milk;  butter;  ricc;  and  a  very  little  mutton.  In  summer 
they  subsist  chiefly  on  rice;  bread;  cheese;  and  fruits.' 
De  La  Roque  gives  the  same  account  of  the  common 
Arabs;  and  adds;  that  ^^  roasted  meat  is  almost  peculiar 
to  the  tables  of  dieir  emirs  or  princes;  and  lambs  stewed 
whole;  and  stuffed  with  bread;  flour;  mutton  fat;  raising; 


•  Page  157.  *»  La  Roque,  p.  20O.  «  Shaw,  p.  168. 
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salty  pepper^  saShm^  mint^  and  other  aromatic  herba.'^* 
Thevenot  speaks  of  whole  lambs  and  sheep  bemg  roasted 
in  ovens^  which  are  open  at  top^  and  into  which  they 
let  down  the  meat  in  an  earthen  pan.^  He  mentions 
also  another  way  used  by  the  Armenians^  who^  after 
flaying  the  animal^  wrap  it  in  its  skin^  and  cover  it  with 
coals^  where  it  roasts  thoroughly  without  being  burnt* 

The  people  of  the  East  have  always  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  rising  early^  commonly  with  the  dawn^  that  they 
may  have  leisure  to  rest  or  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the 
day ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  up  they  take  breakfast  : 
this  consists  of  breads  fried  eggs^  cheese^  honey,  leban, 
or  coagulated  sour  milk;^  but  sometimes  they  begin 
with  grapes,  and  other  fruits  fresh  gathered,  and  then 
have  for  breakfiust  bread,  coffee,  and  good  wines,  par- 
ticulariy  one  of  an  exquisite  flavour,  called  muscadel.'^ 
*— About  1 1  o'clock,  forenoon,  in  winter,  they  dine,  and 
rather  earlier  in  summer.  A  piece  of  red  cloth,  cut  in  a 
round  form,  is  spread  upon  the  divan,  under  the  table, 
to  prevent  it  from  being  soiled,  and  a  long  piece  of  silk 
cloth  is  laid  round,  to  cover  the  knees  of  such  as  sit  at 
table ;  but  the  table  itself  has  no  covering  except  the 
victuals.  Pickles,  salads,  small  basons  of  leban,  bread, 
and  spoons  (which  are  a  modem  refinement,  and  far 
from  general,)  are  disposed  in  proper  order  round  the 
edges.  The  middle  is  for  the  dishes,  which,  among  the 
great,  are  brought  in  one  by  one,  and  after  each  person 
has  eaten  a  little,  they  are  changed.''  This  is  Dr.  Rus* 
sell's  account  of  the  custom  at  Aleppo,*  and  it  bears  a 
considerable  likeness  to  the  Jewish  tables  mentioned  by 
Ligfatfoot  -/  for  he  says,  that  two-thirds  of  them  were 

•  Ch.  xiv.  p.  197.  ■»  Part  ii.  p.  95. 
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spread  with  a  doth^  and  one-third  left  bare  for  the 
dishes  and  herbs^  and  that  they  were  hung  up  in  some 
safe  place  by  a  ring  to  prevent  defilement    As  they 
had  no  table-cloths^  it  is  probable  that  they  were  wiped 
with  a  sponge^  like  the  royal  table  at  Ithaca/    The 
Arabs  resemble  those  of  Aleppo^  in  having  no  taste  in 
their  meals^  for  they  set  before  their  guests  all  they 
have^  however  discordant,  eggs^  honey^  curds,  pilkw, 
or  boiled  rice,  broth,  beans,  sour  cream,  soup,  flesh,  ftc, 
and,  like  the  dishes  at  Aleppo,  they  are  not  produced 
at  once,  but  in  succession.    In  general,  however,  the 
broth  is  brought  in  first,  the  pillaw,  or  boiled  rice,  last, 
and  all  the  other  dishes  between  them.    Stewed  meats 
are  served  up  in  gourds  with  diflPerent  sauces,  and  pot- 
tage^ as  it  is  called  in  Scripture,  is  made  by  boiling 
meat  cut  into  small  pieces,  with  rice,  flour  and  parsley^ 
and  sometimes  of  herbs  and  meal  alone,  for  they  eat 
little  animal  food  in  the  East^ — And  when  they  intend 
to  honour  any  person,  the  master  sends  him  a  larger 
portion,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Joseph  did  Ben* 
jamin.*    It  appears^  indeed,  that  such  a  practice  was 
general  in  the  East :  for,  in  Odyssey  iv.  65,  Menelaus 
gave  the  royal  portion  of  the  choicest  chines  to  each 
&voured  fnend;  Ulysses^  when  at  the  court  of  Alci- 
nous^  king  of  Phsacia,  carved  from  the  chine  an  hono- 
rary part  for  the  bard  who  had  been  entertaining  them  :^^ 
— ^nd  himself  received  it  when  disguised  at  the  cottage 
of  ^umseus,  for  telling  that  faithful  servant  tidings  of 
his  master.'    Sir  John  Chardin  gives  an  account  of  a 
feast  at  Tifflis,.  the  chief  city  of  Georgia^  which  consisted 
of  three  courses,  of  about  sixty  dishes  each.     The  first 
course  was  wholly  made  up  of  preparations  of  ricie^  in 


•  Odyss.  XX.  152.  «»  La  Roque,  p.  199.  «  G«n.  xliii.  34. 
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which  meat  or  other  things  were  jnixed^  so  as  to  give 
the  rice  different  colours  and  flavours  $  the  yellow  was 
prepared  with  sugar^  cinnamon^  and  saffron ;  the  red 
with  pomegranate  juice ;  but  the  white  was  the  most 
natural  and  agreeable*  Their  pillaw^  we  are  told  also^  is 
sometimes  seasoned  with  fennel^  juice  of  cherries  or 
mulberries^  and  tamarinds^  and  is  prepared  with  butter^ 
meat^  &c.<  in  many  different  ways.  In  general^  it  may 
be  observed  that  aU  the  made  up  dishes  of  the  easterns 
are  literally  a  savoury  meat^*  or  highly  spiced ;  for  Dr. 
Russell  teDs  us^  that  ^^  they  are  either  greasy  with  fat 
or  butter ;  p(*etty  well  seasoned  with  salt  and  spices ; 
many  of  them  made  sour  with  veijuice^  pomegranate^ 
or  lemon  juice ;  and  onion  and  garlic  often  complete  the 
seasoning:^  whilst  others  are  seasoned  with  sweet-meats; 
and  a  whole  lamb^  stuffed  with  rice^  almonds^  raisins 
pistachios^  and  stewed^  is  accounted  a  favourite  dish." 

Hiis  strong  kind  of  food  reminds  us  of  the  marrow  and 
fatness  mentioned  in  Scripture^  both  as  natural  descrip- 
tions of  what  the  Israelites  were  fond  of^  and  figurative 
expressions  for  what  was  tender  and  delicious/-— I  might 
add^  that  the  Trojans  were  fond  of  the  same  things ;  for 
Andromache^  when  lamenting  the  fate  of  Astyanas^ 
after  the  death  of  his  father  Hector^  contrasts  his  pre« 
sent  state  with  the  time  ^^  when  upon  his  father's  knees^ 
he  was  wont  to  eat  marrow  and  the  fat  of  sheep.''*  But 
it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  Jews  were  prohibited 
from  eating  both  fat  and  blood  :^ — I  reply,  that  to  «at 
the  fat  of  sacrifices  was  expressly  forbidden,  because  that 
was  enjoined  to  be  consumed  on  the  altar ;  and  the  &t 
of  the  beasts  that  died  of  themselves,  or  were  torn  by 


«  Gen.  xxvli.  4.  ^  VoL  i.  p.  115.  «  RuiseU^  fol.  i.  p.  172. 
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wild  beasts^  was  forbidden  as  food^  but  might  be  used 
any  other  way  ;*  but  we  find  no  injunction  against  eating 
the  fiit  of  those  animals  that  were  killed  for  food.  Jose* 
phu%  indeed^  says^  that  Moses  forbade  only  the  £ftt  of 
oxen^  goatSy  and  sheep^  including  the  young  of  each, 
founding  his  authority  on  Levit  vii.  25 ;  and  the  mo- 
dem Jews  observe  this  custom^  imagining  themselves  at 
liberty  to  eat  the  fat  of  every  other ;  but  commentators 
HI  general  maintain^  that  the  prohibition  of  fat  was 
entirely  confined  to  the  &t  of  animals  used  in  sacrifice. 
As  finr  bloody  the  prohibition  of  that  rested  on  a  diiferent 
foundation^  being  intended  to  preserve  their  reverence 
for  the  Messiah^  who  shed  hb  blood  as  an  atoning  sa* 
crifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  But  let  us  return  to 
the  entertainments  of  the  East 

In  genera]  they  sup  early^  that  is^  about  five  o'clock 
in  winter^  and  six  in  summer.\  Captain  Light  makes 
it  ei^ty""  and  their  supper  very  much  resembles  their 
dinner.  Accordingly  Pococke  says^  that  ^<  in  the  supper 
sent  him  by  an  Egyptian  aga^  along  with  the  pillaw  or 
boiled  rice^  he  had  goat's  flesh  boiled^  and  well  pep- 
pered,  hot  breads  and  a  soup  made  of  bariey^  with  the 
husk  taken  off^  like  rice.^    • 

From  the  above  account  of  eastern  dishes^  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  the  higher  classes  especially  live^  if 
not  elegantiy^  at  least  very  profusely^  eating,  their  thick 
meats  with  the  thumb  and  two  fore  fingers^  and  their 
milk  and  pottage^  by  dipping  bread  into  it  When  they 
drink  water  at  table^  it  is  commonly  out  of  cups^  shells^ 
or  horns  ;^  but  if  from  a  river^  they  take  it  from  the 
palm  of  the  hand^  or  if  from  a  pitcher  or  gourde  they 
suck  it  through  their  sleeve^  for  fear  of  leeches.    At 


•  Lcvit  viL  2S— 25.  ^  Russel,  yoL  i.  p.  166.       «  Travels,  p.  130 
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table  their  water  is  often  acidulated  with  sherbet^  of 
which  they  have  various  kinds ;  but  the  most  common 
is  from  lemons  thickened  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup. 
Wine^  among  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Palestine^  is 
publicly  prohibited  by  the  Koran^  but  privately  indulged 
in.  Anciently^  however^  there  was  no  restraint^  for  it 
was  thought  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  Grod  and  man^  was 
kept  ii^^  new  leathern  bottles^  as  our  Saviour  remarks^* 
and  was  cooled  then^  as  it  is  now^  by  the  snow  of  Mount 
Libanus^  which  is  annually  carried  two  or  three  days 
journey  covered  with  straw.**  Hence  the  words  of  So- 
lomon^ in  Prov.  xxv.  13.  ^^  As  the  cold  of  snow  in  the 
time  of  harvest^  so  is  a  faithful  messenger  to  those  who 
send  him^  for  he  refresheth  the  soul  of  his  masters ;'' 
evidently  alluding  to  their  custom  of  cooling  wine ;  for 
it  is  considered  by  Solomon  as  gratifying^  which  is  true^ 
when  applied  to  that  practice  in  the  heat  of  a  Syrian 
harvest ;  but  it  would  have  been  quite  the  reverse^  had 
snow  fallen  actually  in  harvest^  which  it  never  does. 
Jeremiah  hath  a  reference  to  the  same  things  when  he 
says  in  ch.  xviii.  14^  ^^  Will  a  man  leave  the  snows  of 
Lebanon  ?  or  shall  the  cold  flowing  waters  that  come 
from  another  place  be  forsaken  ?  Because  my  people 
have  forgotten  me.^' 

From  their  modem  method  of  keeping  wine^  not  in 
casks  but  in  flaggons  or  jars^  it  is  commonly  thick  and 
muddy  ;^  and  the  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in 
ancient  times :  for  we  read  in  Is.  xxv.  6,  of  ^^  wine  on 
the  lees  well  refined^"  and  in  the  Septuagint  translation 
of  Amos  vi.  6^  of  6mnf  iiv^fisvofPy  or  filtered  wine^ 
which  is  the  very  method  taken  at  present  to  render  it 
pure,  viz.  by  straining  it  through  a  cloth.* — ^In  great 


•  Matt.  |x.  17.  i»  Gesta  Dei  per  Fnncos,  p.  109& 
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houses  there  was  commonly  a  cup*bearer,  who  took 
charge  of  the  wine^  and  poured  it  out  to  the  guests  ;* 
but  in  ordinary  life  every  one  had  a  cup  of  wine  placed 
before  him^  to  partake  of  when  he  pleased.  The  author 
of  this  work  has  seen  four  of  Tippoo's  banqueting  cups ; 
they  were  of  pure  gold,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  small 
tea  cups^  and^  from  the  stationary  nature  of  eastern 
customs,  might,  perhaps,  resemble  the  banqueting  cups 
of  king  Ahasuerus,  or  some  of  the  kings  of  Judah  or 
Israel. 

In  Cant  viii.  2,  we  read  of  ^^  spiced  or  perfumed 
wine  of  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate,''  with  which  the 
spouse  wished  to  treat  the  bridegroom.  This  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  intoxicating  draught  of  wine  mingled 
with  myrrh,  which  was  given  to  malefactors  immediately 
before  execution^  to  render  them  insensible ;  and  rather 
resembled  the  medicated  wines  of  the  East,  which  they 
take  a  pleasure  in  compounding*  Thus  Chateaubriand, 
when  at  Athens,  tells  us,  that  ^/  in  almost  all  Greece  it 
IS  more  or  less  the  custom  to  infuse  the  cones  of  the  pine 
in  the  wine-vats,  and  this  communicates  to  the  liquor  a 
bitter  and  aromatic  taste,  to  Which  it  is  some  time  before 
you  become  habituated."^  The  modem  Greeks  and 
Egyptians  use  sugar,  ma!ie  with  the  sweet  scented  violet, 
in  their  sherbets,  especially  when  they  intend  to  enter- 
tain their  guests  in  an  elegant  manner ;  and  the  gran- 
dees sometimes  add  ambergris^  as  the  highest  pitch  of 
luxury  and  indulgence.^  From  the  juice  of  the  pome- 
granate being  mentioned  by  the  spouse,  we  have  ground 
to  believe  that  the  most  highly  esteemed  wine,  at  the 
court  of  Solomon^  was  of  that  description. — ^These  wines, 
however,  were  only  used  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
Their  ordinary  beverage  was  wine,  pure,  without  any 


•  Gen.zl.9. 11.  Neb. ill.    ^ TmrtU, vol. i. p.  194.    « Uasselquist, p. 254. 
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admixture  even  of  water.  Thus  Theyenot  says  of  the 
Persians^  that  they,  drank  their  wine  pure^  tike  the  peo^ 
pie  of  the  Levant^  taking  a  large  draught  of  water  now 
and  then  to  abate  its  strength;*  and  accordingly  the 
adulteration  of  wine  is  noticed  in  Is.  i.  22^  as  descrip- 
tive of  a  degradation  of  character^  ^^  Thy  wine  is  mixed 
with  water." 

Such  are  the  observations  I  have  thought  proper  to 
make  on  the  entertainments  of  the  East  They  cannot 
be  considered  as  an  exact  picture  of  Jewish  martners^ 
but  they  afford  us  an  approximatiim^  and  open  the  mind 
to  habits  of  Ufe  widely  different  from  our  own.  There 
are  still  a  few  other  particulars  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  It  was  formerly  shown^  when  treating  of 
the  passover^  that  the  Jews  washed  before  meals^  and 
lay  in  a  reclining  posture :  we  may  now  add^  that  the 
people  of  the  East  put  off  their  sandals  at  their  meals^ 
delight  to  have  their  tables  decorated  with  the  flowers 
of  the  season^  and  have  the  apartments  often  filled  with 
perfume.  At  the  courts  of  their  chiefe  also^  they  have 
two  kinds  of  feasts ;  the  one  private^  as  being  the  ordi- 
nary entertainment  of  the  king;  the  other  public,  on 
stated  days,  called  majilis  in  Barbary ;  and  in  the  an- 
cient court  of  Israel  the  same  tiling  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained: for  David,  at  the  new  moons,  sat  at  SauPs 
table,^  and  Mephibosheth  at  David's,""  which  accounts 
for  the  command  of  David  to  Ziba^  the  servant  of  Me- 
phibosheth, to  bring  the  produce  of  his  master's  lands 
to  Jerusalem,  for  the  support  of  his  master  at  other 
times. — On  these  days  of  feasting  they  had  distinguish- 
ing dresses,  a  circumstance  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  ix.  7^  8. 
And  in  Ecclus.  xxxii.  1—6.  xlix.  1,  we  read  of  a  master 
of  a  feast  being  appointed  not  only  to  weddings^  as  in 

—  1 "  ■  -  - 1 1       III-  , — "^ 
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John  ii.  89  but  to  common  entertainments^  who  was 
crowned  vnQk  flowers^  presided  at  the  feast^  and  en- 
Uyened  the  meeting  with  concerts  of  music.     Isaiah^  in 
alloding  to  this^  says  of  the  Jews^  that  ^^  they  had  the 
harp  and  the  viol^  and  the  tabret  and  pipe^  and  wine  at 
their  feasts/^*    But  Amos  gives  the  most  complete  pic- 
tare  of  a  luxurious  entertainment  in  ch.  vi.  4— -6^  when 
he  says^  that  ^^  they  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory^  and  stretch 
themselves  upon  their  couches^  and  eat  the  lambs  out  of 
the  flock^  and  the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the  stall ;  that 
they  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol^  and  invent  to  them- 
selves  instruments  of  music^  Vke  David  ;  that  they  drink 
wine  in  bowls^  and  anoint  themselves  with  the  chief 
ointment ;  but  they  are  not  grieved  for  the  affiction  of 
Joseph.^' 

In  former  times^  portions  were  sent  to  those  who  were 
absent  ;^  and  it  should  ever  be  recollected  that  the  men 
and  the  wpmen  in  higher  life  had  separate  tables^  "^  as  is 
the  case  in  the  East  at  the  present  day.  One  of  the 
questions  that  was  put  to  an  European  in  high  rank  ia 
India^  by  the  rannie^  or  principal  wife  of  a  chie^  was^ 
whether  she  had  been  rightl y  informed^  when  she  was 
told  that  the  wives  of  the  Europeans  ate  with  their  bus* 
bands  ?  And  when  he  answered  in  the  ai&rmative^  she 
expressed  the  greatest  astonishment. 

The  custom  also  of  the  Arabs^  who  never  preserve 
fragments  of  their  meals^  but  invite  the  poor  to  partake 
of  them^"*  may  explain  to  us  the  reason  why  Tobit  sent 
for  the  poor  to  partake  of  his  dinner^^  and  why  the  poor^ 
the  maimed^  and  the  blind^  w^re  invited  to  the  ricK 
man's  supper/in  Luke  xiv.  21. 

The  most  ancient  example  that  is,  perhaps,  to  be  met 

*Ch.v.l3.  ^  Kdi.  Till.  10. 13.    Esther  is.  22.  «  Esther  L  9. 
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with  of  a  grace^  or  short  prayer  before  meat^  is  at  the 
feast  which  Ptolomy  Philadelphus  gave  to  the  seventy- 
two  interpreters;  and  it  is  thus  mentioned  by  Jose-* 
phus :  ♦*  When  they  were  thus  sat  down,  he  (viz.  Nica- 
nor,,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Ptolomy)  bade  Doro- 
theus  attend  to  all  those  that  were  come  to  him  from 
Judea,  after  the  manner  they  used  to  be  ministered  unto 
in  their  own  country.  For  which  cause  he  sent  away  their 
sacred  heralds,  and  those  that  slew  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
rest  that  usf  d  to  say  grace;  but  called  tp  one  of  those  that 
were  come  to  him,  whose  name  was  Eleazar,  who  was  a 
priest,  and  desired  him  to  say  grace,  who  then  stood  in 
the  midst  of  them  and  prayed,  ^  That  all  prosperity 
might  attend  the  king,  and  those  that  were  hi^  sub- 
jects.' Hereupon  an  acclamation  was  made  by  the  whole 
company,  and  when  that  was  over  they  began  to  sup.''^ 
The  next  example  we  have  is  the  practice  of  the  £s- 
senes  both  before  and  after  meat  in  Josephus'  Jewish 
War.^  The  next  is  that  of  our  Saviour,  in  Mark  viii.  6. 
John  vi.  11.  23,  and  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxvii.  25 ;  and  the 
next  is  a  form  of  a  grace  or  prayer  for  Christians  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
which  seems  to  have  been  intended  both  for  before  and 
after  meat. 

Having  said  this  much  as  to  the  probable  manner  in 
wliich  the  ancient  Jews  might  have  lived,  I  shall  add 
from  Buxtorff  that  of  the  modern  Jews,  in  those  coun- 
tries especially  where  they  are  most  populous. — ^Thcy 
are  very  particular,  he  informs  us,  not  only  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  articles  of  food,  but  in  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring them.  As  to  the  selection  of  food,  those  beasts 
only  are  eaten  which  have  the  hoof  divided,  and  chew 
the  cud,  as  oxen  and  sheep ;  fishes  that  have  fins  and 

« 
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scales^  &c.  They  do  not  eat  the  fat  of  the  inwards  and 
kidneys ;  have  a  hook  with  directions  for  killing ;  and 
the  butcher  who  can  fulfil  them  gets  a  certificate  from 
a  Rabbi  as  to  his  qualifications  for  the  business^  which 
commonly  procures  him  much  employment.  The  cer- 
tificate is  as  follows :  ^^  To-day  (in  such  a  month  and 
year)  I  saw  and  examined  the  excellent  and  remarkable 
N^  the  son  of  N^  and  found  him  skilled  in  the  art  of 
killings  both  by  word  and  hand^  therefore  I  permit  him 
to  kill  and  examine  cattle;  and  whatsoever  he  hath 
killed  and  examined^  may  be  freely  eaten^  on  this  con- 
dition^ that  for  a  year  to  come  he  shall  once  every  week 
peruse  diligently  the  directions  for  killing  and  exa- 
mining ;  the  second  year  once  a  month ;  and  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  every  three  months  only.  Attested  by 
Rabbi  M.^'  In  examining  the  faults  of  cattle^  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  lungs ;  and  if  the  bytcher  is 
fdund  negligent^  he  is  admonished  the  first  time^  and 
his  certificate  taken  from  him  the  second.*  With  re- 
spect to  tbeir  manner  of  preparing  their  victuals^  their 
culinary  utensils  are  either  bought  new^  or  if  of  metal 
or  stone^  at  second  hand^  they  undergo  the  purification 
of  fire  and  water.*  They  have  two  kinds  of  vessels 
for  the  kitchen  and  table^  the  one  for  fleshy  and  the 
other  for  preparations  of  milk.  The  vessels  for  milk 
have  three  distinct  marks^  because  Moses  hath  thrice 
said^  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother^s 
milk.''  Sometimes^  however^  they  write  the  words 
37h>  Helehy  milk,  and  *)B^3,  Besher^  flesh,  to  show  the 
distinction.  They  have  also  two  knives  to  each,  the 
one  for  flesh,  and  the  other  for  cheese  and  fish :  if  they 
use  the  one  instead  of  the  other  by  mistake,  it  undergoes 
a  strict  purification.    Preparations  of  flesh,  and  prepa- 

•  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  S6.  ^  Numb.  xxxi.  23. 
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rations  of  milk^  are  not  cooked  together  on  the  same 
fire^  nor  brought  to  table  at  the  same  time^  and  they 
have  distinct  table-cloths  for  each.  He  who  eats  of  flesh, 
or  of  broth  made  of  flesh,  ought  not  to  eat  cheese  for  an 
hour  after,  and  those  who  affect  piety  abstain  for  six 
hours ;  but  if  he  eat  cheese  first,  he  may  eat  flesh  im- 
mediately after.  If  &t  fall  into  a  dish  of  milk,  it  becomes 
unclean ;  but  flesh  may  be  never  so  fat  and  yet  eaten. 
The  eggs  of  clean  birds  are  only  eaten.  Flesh  and  fish 
are  not  brought  to  table  at  the  same  time — they  even 
wash  the  mouth  between  them,  or  eat  fruit,  or  a  crust 
of  bread.  No  milk  that  has  been  drawn  by  a  Christian, 
or  cheese  or  butter  that  has  been  made  by  one,  is  per- 
mitted ;  and  they  refrain  from  drinking  from  a  covered 
well,  for  fear  of  poisonoUs  animals.'  As  to  their  prepa- 
ration of  bread,  we  may  remark,  that  as  it  is  said  in 
Num.  XV.  20,  ''  Ye  shall  offer  up  a  cake  of  the  first  of 
your  dough  for  a  heave  offering,^^  therefore  at  every 
baking  they  separate  a  portion  called  nSn^  Helky  which, 
as  they  cannot  now  offer  to  the  Lord,  they,  throw  into 
the  fire.  The  size  of  a  grain  of  barley  is  sufficient ;  but 
the  wise  men  had  fixed  upon  the  40th  part  for  private 
families,  and  the  48th  for  bakers.  These  last,  however, 
are  considered  only  to  have  been  binding  while  the 
temple  stood,  and  the  priesthood  required  maintenance, 
for  a  small  portion  now  is  reckoned  sufficient,  and  tliey 
even  find  no  difficulty  in  some  countries  of  eating  bread 
that  hath  been  baked  by  Christians.^  Indeed,  when 
we  inquire  into  the  customs  of  modem  Jews,  we  find 
them  much  affected  by  Jocal  circumstances;  for  the 
Jews  in  Germany  have  usages  different  from  those  in 
Britain,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  places. 

•  Synag^.  Judaic  cap.  33.  *»  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  34. 
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SECT.  VI. 

Bank  and  Employments  of  the  Jewish  Women. 

Tlie  state  of  women  before  Christianity  very  dej^rading.  Condition  of  Jewish 
women  in  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  commercial  situations.  Grinding  com 
every  morning;  manaf^ng  the  concerns  of  the  family;  feeding  cattle;  carry, 
ing  water;  working  with  the  needle;  spinning;  weaving;  tapestry. 

In  times  prior  to  the  days  of  our  Saviour^  the  state 
of  women  in  society  was  much  below  what  it  ought  to 
have  been^  among  the  Egyptians^  Babylonians^  Per- 
sians^ Greeks^  and  Romans:  they  were,  too  often  the 
slaves  of  men's  pleasures^  or,  the  drudges  of  their  fami- 
lies. Some  individuals^  indeed^  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  superior  talents;  but  it  is  mortifying  to  observe^ 
that  the  most  celebrated  of  these  were  women  of  no 
character^  who  prostituted  themselves  at  the  shrine  of 
ambition  or  avarice.  In  the  land  of  Judea^  the  female 
character  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  more  exalted. 
Their  purer  religion  had  taught  that  people  that  they 
were  rational  and  immortal^  and  therefore  entitled  to 
their  love  and  confidence ;  yet  there  were  several  cir- 
cumstances which  tended  to  counteract  the  natural 
operation  of  these  benevolent  principles :  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  elders  were  more  regarded  than  the  divine 
institute;  divorce  was  obtained  for  the  most  frivolous 
reasons^  and  the  general  practice  of  polygamy^  by  ren- 
dering women  the  appendages  to  rank;  or  the  instru- 
ments of  pleasure^  tended  to  degrade  them  in  the  scale 
of  society.  It  was  reserved  for  the  gospel  to  do  them 
complete  justice^  by  restoring  the  primitive  institution 
of  marriage ;  by  teaching  the  equality  of  the  sexes  as  to 
moral  worth ;  and  by  considering  them  both  as  candi- 
dates for  a  blessed  and  glorious  immortality.  From  that 
time^  therefore^  we  can  trace  a  growing  amelioration  in 
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their  condition  in  every  nation  where  the  gospel  hab 
been  introduced^  and  are  led  to  wish  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  Christianity^  as  the  triumph  of  virtue  and 
piety  over  oppression. 

The  land  of  Judeawas  divided  anciently  into  pasturage^ 
agriculture^  and  commerce^  and  each  of  these  gave  a 
different  shads  to  the  female  character.  In  the  pastoral 
districts^  even  those*  of  the  highest  rank  disdained  not  to 
tend  their  flocks^  and  conversed  freely  with  men  with- 
out their  veils.  Rachel  was  feeding  her  father's  sheep 
when  met  by  Jacob  ;*  and  the  daughters  of  the  priest  of 
Midian  were  employed  in  the  same  way  when  met  by 
Moses.^  In  the  agricultural  districts^  the  lower  classes 
generally  mixed  in  the  operations  of  the  field,  but  the 
higher  orders  were  more  reserved.  And  in  cities,  where 
commerce  prevailed,  they  had  not  only  separate  apart- 
ments, but  were  more  removed  from  public  view,  whilst 
the  apartments  of  the  wives  of  the  great  seem  to  have 
resembled  the  modem  harems. — ^In  tracing  the  employ- 
ments of  the  Jewish  women,  we  may  begin  with  remark- 
ing, that  the  first  business  of  the  wives  of  the  poor,  and 
of  the  meanest  female  slaves  of  the  rich,  every  morning 
at  daybreak,  was'  (like  the  twelve  female  slaves  of  Pene- 
lope, Odyss.  XX.  107.)  to  grind  the  daily  portion  of  com 
for  meal  for  the  &mily  in  the  hand-mUl;  a  business 
which  those  in  the  same  condition  perform  in  the  East 
at  this  day,  as  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
notice.  This  grinding  of  com  by  females  is  several 
times  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Thus,  when  the  first 
born  of  Egypt  were  destroyed,  it  is  remarked,  that  the 
calamity  extended' ^^  frbm  the  first  born  of  Pharaoh  that 
sat  on  the  throne,  even  unto  the  first  bom  of  the  maid 
servant  that  was  behind  the  mill  ;'^*  and  when  Christ 


»  Gen.  xxix.  9.  *  Exod.  ii.  1(5,  •  Ewid.  xi.  5. 
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foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  he  said^*  that 
<<  two  women  should  be  grinding  at  the  mill|  the  one 
taken  and  the  other  left :''  which  last  circumstance  is 
thus  explained  by  Dr.  Clarke  :  ^^  As  the  operation  be- 
gan^  (me  of  the  women^  with  her  right  hand^  pushed  the 
handle  to  the  woman  opposite^  who  again  sent  it  to  her 
companion^  thus  communicating  a  rotatory  and  very 
rai^d  motion  to  the  upper  stone^  their  left  hands  being 
aU  the  while  employed  in  supplying  fresh  com^  as  fiust 
as  the  bran  and  flour  escaped  from  the  sides  of  the  ma- 
chine :^^^-***Let  me  also  add,  that  the  Scriptures  notice 
the  silence  of  the  hand-mills  at  daybreak  throughout 
the  Jewish  dties^  as  a  mark  of  desolation.  Thus  in  Jer. 
XXV.  10^  it  is  said^  <^  I  will  take  from  them  the  voice  of 
mirth^  and  the  voice  of  gla^ness^  the  voice  of  the  bride* 
groom^  and  the  voice  of  the  bride^  the  sound  of  the  mill* 
stones^  and  the  li^t  of  the  candle  $  and  this  whole  land 
shall  be  a  desolation  and  an  astonishment ;"  and  in  Rev. 
xviii.  22y  when  the  destruction  of  Babylon  is  foretold> 
the  same  images  are  made  use  of.  ^<  The  sound  of  a 
mill-stone  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee ;  and  the 
light  of  a  candle  shall  shine  no  more  at  all  in  thee ;  and 
the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  of  the  bride  shall  be 
heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee.''  But^  leaving  this  their 
early  task^  let  us  go  on  to  remark^  that  the  cares  of  the 
family  naturally  occupied  the  Hebrew  females  through 
the  rest  of  the  day.  This  is^  indeed^  the  present  em- 
ployment of  the  eastern  women.  The  rich  may  indulge 
in  idleness^  but  the  wives  of  the  poor  provide  food  fw 
the  family,  cut  fuel,  and  fetch  water,  which  last  office 
may  pinnt  out  to  us  the  degrading  punishment  inflicted 
by  Joshua  on  the  Gibeonites :  for  not  receiving  them  as 
allies  was  bad ;  the  disarming  those  who  had  been  war- 

*  Matt.  xxiv.  41.    Uike  xvli.  35.  ^  Tmrels^  part  U.  chap.  !!• 
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riors^  and  reducing  them  to  the  employment  of  women, 
was  worse ;  but  the  Condemning  their  posterity  to  the 
same  servile  employment  was  wont  of  aU.  It  was 
just  now  said  that  the  water  needed  'by  the  families 
of  the  Jews  was  brought  by  the  women,  and  i(  may 
be  worthy  of  notice,  that  Homer  mentions  the  same 
custom  as  prevailing  among  the  Phseacians,  Lestrigons, 
and  Ithacans,*  in  the  first  of  which  passages  7tap^ux»i — 
vefiviii  xd^jmv  BXfiOvij  ^^a  youthful  virgin  bearing  a 
pitcher,''  might  serve  for  a  description  of  Rebekah  in 
Genesis  xxiv.  15,  16  :  in  the  second,  we  find  even  a 
king's  daughter  employed  in  the  business  ^of  drawing 
water ;  whilst,  in  the  third,  no  fewer  than  twenty  vir- 
gins repair  to  the  public  well  to  fetch  water  for  washing 
the  sacrifice  to  Apollo.  Nor  was  this  merely  an  ancient 
custom,  for  the  same  thing  is  done  by  the  eastern  females 
at  this  day.  Thus  Dr.  Shaw,^  when  speaking  of  the 
occupations  of  the  Moorish  women  in  Barbary,  says, 
^<  To  finish  the  day,  at  the  time  of  the  evening,  even 
at  the  time  that  the  women  go  out  to  draw  water,*  they 
still  fit  themselves  with  a  pitcher  or  goat's  skin,  and 
tying  their  sucking  children  behind  them,  trudge  it  in 
this  manner  two  or  three  miles  to  fetch  water."-— But 
though  the  chief  time  of  carrying  water  be  the  evening, 
it  is  not  the  only  time,  for  they  do  it  early  in  the  morn- 
ing also,  none  stirring  out  when  the  sun  is  high  except 
from  necessity ;''  and  when  they  go,  they  have  their 
ear-rings,  nose  jewels,  and  ornaments  for  their  wrists 
and  ancles.  Indeed  they  never  appear  in  public  without 
these  appendages  of  female  dress.  "^ — I  may  add,  that 
Rebekah's  pitcher  was  an  earthen  vessel,  for  so  the  ori- 
ginal word  1,  Kedy  signifies ;  and  if  such,  it  perhaps 

•  Odyss.  vu.  20.  x.  105, 106.  xx.  158.      ^         ^  Travclfi,  p.  421. 

c  Geo.  xxiv.  11.  d  Chardin,  MS.  vol.  vi.  quoted  by  Harmer. 

*  Clarke's  Harmer^  ch.  iv.  ob.  61. 
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resembled  those  which  Dr.  Chandler  saw  used  by  the 
women  in  Asia  Minor.  ^^  The  women^''  says  he^  '^  re- 
sort to  the  fountains  by  their  houses^  each  with  a  large 
two-handled  earthen  jar  on  the  back^  or  thrown  over 
the  shoulder  for  water."*  As  he  mentions  this  when 
speaking  of  another  of  their  domestic  employments^  that 
of  washing  the  clothes  of  the  family^  I  shall  transcribe 
the  passage :  '^  Although  the  women^^'  says  he^  ^^  live 
very  retired^  this  operation  is  performed  in  public^  at 
the  fountains  by  the  houses^  or  by  river  sides^  where 
they  have  their  faces  veiled^  and  commonly  in  great 
numbers  together."  In  Europe  this  operation  is  consi- 
dered a  menial  employment^  but  it  was  not  so  anciently; 
for  Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  Alcinous^  the  king  of 
Phsacia^  went  to  those  cisterns  at  a  distance  from  the 
city>  where  the  damsels  were  wont  to  wash  their  gar- 
mentS;  to  wash  her  brother's  robes  and  her  own^  as 
preparatory  to  her  marriage.^  . 

We  read  in  Jer.  ii.  22^  of  their  using  nitre^  or  the 
natrum  of  the  ancients^  which  was  a  fixed  alkali^  and 
soap,  for  these  purposes.  And  in  Job  ix.  30,  snow 
water,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  Borith,  or  Berith,  in 
place  of  soap,  which  M.  de  Goguet''  imagines  to  be 
^'  the  saltwort,  a  plant  very  common  in  Syria,  Judea, 
Egypt,  and  Arabia.  They  bum  it,  he  says,  and  pour 
water  upon  the  ashes.  This  water  becomes  impregnated 
with  a  very  strong  lixivial  salt,  proper  for  taking  stains 
or  impurities  out  of  wool  or  cloth."  Perhaps  it  meant 
not  one  particular  plant  only,  but  the  salt  derived  from 
the  ashes  of  all  those  vegetables  in  general,,  which,  by 
being  burnt,  produce  pota^. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  domestic  cares  en- 
gaged all  their  time,  for  various  employments  occupied 


'^  Page  21.         ^  Odyia.  vi.  58.         «  Origin  of  Uws,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  ch.  2. 
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the  attention  of  the  mistresg  of  the  &mi]y  and  her 
maidens.  Thus^  working  with  the  needle  was  another 
of  their  female  employments.  And  so  early  as  the  time 
when  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness^  we  find  them 
employed  in  ornamenting  the  hangings  of  the  tabernacle^ 
and  the  garments  of  the  priests^  with  devices  of  blue 
and  purple  and  scarlet^  on  a  ground  of  fine  white  twined 
linen.'  It  would  appear  that  the  eastern  needle- work 
was  very  fine^  and  of  great  value ;  for  the  mother  of 
Sisera^  is  represented  as  hoping  that  her  son  had  ob- 
tained from  the  conquered  Israelites  ^^  a  prey  of  divers 
colours  of  needle*work ;  of  divers  colours  of  needle- work 
on  both  sides^  meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that  take  the 
spoil."  And  in  Ps.  xlv.  14^  the  king's  daughter  is  said 
to  be  brought  unto  the  king  in  raiment  of  needle-work. 
Indeed  the  same  is  the  frequent  employment  of  the 
ladies  of  the  East  at  the  present  day^  for  we  often  read 
of  beautiful  specimens  .of  their  w^ork.  Thus  Chardin 
mentions  that  they  take  a  pleasure  in  ornamenting  hand- 
kerchiefb  with  a  needle^  which  they  either  wear  them- 
selves^ or  give  in  presents  to  their  relations  and  friends;"^ 
and  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu^  in  her  Letters/  says^ 
that  ^^  they  still  pass  much  of  their  time  in  embroider- 
ing veils  and  robes^  surrounded  by  their  maids." — 
Spinning  was  another  of  their  employments^  for  even 
so  early  as  the  making  of  the  tabernacle^  all  the  women 
that  were  wise  hearted  did  spin  with  their  hands^  and 
brought  what  they  had  spun^  both  of  blue^  of  purple^ 
and  of  scarlet^  and  of  fine  linen^  to  assist  in  the  erection 
of  that  sacred  tent ;  which  shows  that  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  Egypt  this  and  the  other  arts  mentioned 
in  Exodus,  in  which  country^  it  is  probable,  they  had 

•  Exod,  xxvi.  36.  xxviii.  39.  ^  Judff.  v.  30. 

*  MS.  vol.  v\.  *  VoL  u.  p.  44*  45. 
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l^g  flourished.  We  hear  little  more  of  this  employ- 
meot  till  Solomon's  time,  who  in  Prov.  xxxi.  19^  wheu 
describing  the  good  housewife^  says^  that  ^^  she  lays  her 
hands  to  the  spindle^  and  takes  hold  of  the  distaff/'* 
It  is  iippoflBible  for  us  to  ascertain  exactly  the  forms  of 
the  ancient  implements  of  art^  for  we  have  only  a  few 
Botices  given  of  them  in  Scripture ;  but  every  one  who 
has  seen  eastern  paintings  by  native  artists^  must  have 
been  struck  with  their  simplicity^  and  must  have  felt 
persuaded;  that  however  much  the  order  of  casts  in 
Hindostan  hath  tended  to  degrade  the  moral  character 
of  that  numerous  people,  it  hath  much  improved  their 
manofiicturesi  by  the  subdivision  of  labour,  and  the 
transmission  of  trades  from  father  to  son.  In  the  present 
case  they  are  simple  and  suitable,  and  might  not  be  un- 
like to  those  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

Weaving  was  another  feminine  employment,  and^  like 
spinning,  it  was  a  very  ancient  one ;  for  it  is  mentioned 
in  Exod.  xxxv.  35,  that  God  filled  some  with  wisdom  to 
weave  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  and  it  is  often 
alluded  to  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  In  general  this 
art  is  understood  to  have  been  practised  by  the  women, 
and  the  following  are  the  arguments  which  may  be  ad- 
duced :  1st,  When  Samson  was  accused  by  Delilah  for 
concealing  from  her  where  his  great  strength  lay,,  he 
said,  that  if  she  wove  the  seven  locks  of  his  head  with 
the  web,  he  would  become  like  other  men ;  and  it  is 
added,  that  she  fastened  them  with  the  pin ;  which  inU- 
mates  that  women  then  wrought  at  the  loom.^  ^dly.  It 
is  well  known  that  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  weaving 
was  the  employment  of  the  women.  Thus  Homer  de- 
scribes Helen  as  seated  at  her  loom ;''  and  Penelope's 
web  is  even  proverbial.^    In  the  third  place.  It  is  also 

•  Exod.  xxxT.  25.  fc  Judg.  xtj.  13,  14. 

«  niad  ill,  125.       .  4  odytf .  H.  94.  Ti.  52.  '^^. 
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known  that  at  present  weaving  is  commonly  tbeem-* 
ployment  of  the  women  in  the  East  Thus  Dr.  Shaw 
informs  us,  that  <^  carpets  are  made  in  Barbary  and  the 
Levant  in  great  numbers,  and  of  all  sizes,  but  coarser 
than  in  Turkey.  Their  chief  manufacture,  however,  is 
the  making  of  hykes,  or  blankets.  The  women  are  em- 
ployed in  this  work  (as  Andromache  and  Penelope 
were  of  old,)  who  do  not  use  the  shuttle,  but  conduct 
every  thread  of  the  woof  widi  their  fingers."*  And  in 
the  Indian  paintings,  which  the  author  of  this  work 
hath  seen,  as  descriptive  of  their  casts,  trades,  customs, 
fcc.  by  native  artists,  the  women  were  represented  as 
sitting  with  a  loom  before  them,  and  conducting  the 
woof  through  the  threads  of  the  warp  in  the  very  man- 
ner Dr.  Shaw  describes. — It  was  this  last  circumstance, 
of  their  using  their  fingers  in  place  of  a  shuttle,  which 
made  Mr.  Harmer  doubt  whether  the  passage  in  Job 
was  rightly  translated,  which  says,^  ^^  My  days  are 
swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle ;"  he  rather  supposing 
that  it  should  be  <^  My  days  are  swifter  than  the  fingers 
of  a  weaver,  when  passing  and  repassing  rapidly  through 
the  threads."  The  matter  itself  is  of  small  consequence^ 
jince  the  meaning  in  both  cases  is  the  same ;  only  I  may 
observe,  that  although  shuttles  are  not  used  at  present 
in  the  East,  they  were  in  use  in  Homer's  time,  for  the 
xecpc^,  or  shuttle  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Greeks.*" 
Of  all  their  specimens  in  the  art  of  weaving,  however, 
their  tapestry  was  the  most  beautiful.  Perhaps  the  ori- 
ginal kind  was  composed  of  pieces  of  cloth  of  different 
colours  sewed  together,  so  as  to  imitate  figures  of  men, 
animals,  and  vegetables:  but  the  most  elegant  were 
wrought  in  the  loom,  and  reckoned  of  great  value.  Thus 


•  P*gc  224.  k  Ch.  yii.  6. 

•  niad  xxii.  440. 44S.  Odytt.  ▼.  62. 
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the  dissolute  woman,  in  order  to  captivate  unwary  youth, 
is  represented*  as  having  her  bed  decked  with  coverings 
of  tapestry,  and  the  virtuous  wife,  in  the  same  book,*" 
ss  said  to  have  made  herself  coverings  of  the  same  stuff, 
evidently  showing  that  productions  of  that  kind  were  in 
great  request.  The  modem  tapestry  was  borrowed  from 
the  Saracens,  who  it  is  likely,  received  it  from  ages  far- 
ther remote ;  so  that,  making  some  allowance  for  modern 
improvements^  the  present  tapestry  of  France  and  Eng- 
land may  hot  be  unlike  to  that  of  Judea.  I  ought  to  add 
that  tapestry,  formed  of  pieces  of  cloth,  is  still  made  in 
the  East:  for  thus  Sir  John  Chardin''  tells  us,  that 
^^  tailors,  besides  their  ordinary  work,  make  cushions, 
veils  for  doors,  and  other  pieces  of  furniture  of  felt,  in 
mosaic  work,  which  represents  just  what  they  please ; 
and  this  is  done  so  neatly,  that  a  man  might  suppose  the 
figures  were  painted,  instead  of  being  a  kind  of  inlaid 
work.  Look  as  close  as  you  will,''  says  he,  ^^  the  join- 
ings cannot  be  seen.'' 

SECT.  VIL 
Jewish  Manner  of  Travelling, 

ZHfpOBition  of  their  dress :  never  travelled  in  the  heat  of  the  day  but  from  ne- 
cessity; saluted  no  person  when  in  haste ;  feet  washed  when  they  entered  a 
hoose.  Rode  on  asses,  horses,  mules,  camels,  and  dromedaries ;  bad  no  stir- 
rips  ;  used  hinuis  and  councs ;  provender  for  their  animals ;  provisions  for 
themselves ;  articles  of  convenience  and  commerce.  Skins  for  water ;  every 
article  carried  in  skins.  Distance  measured  by  hours ;  wells  the  common 
rcstjni^^laces ;  these  often  infested  by  robbers ;  no  inns ;  khanes,  or  caravan- 
sands.  Caravans ;  manner  of  travelling ;  sometimes  very  numerous.  Kings 
travelled  in  state ;  had  the  dust  allayed  with  water ;  harbingers  sent  before 
them,  and  pioneers  to  level  the  roads.  Customs  observed  by  the  modem  Jews 
on  a  journey. 

1.  When  any  of  the  Jews  traveUed  on  foot,  they  com- 


"  Prov.  vii.  16,  ^  Prov.  xxxi.  22.    ^      «  Voy.  tome  ii.  p.  85, 
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moDly  tucked  up  their  long  upper  robe  with  their  girdle, 
80  80  to  leave  the  leg  and  knee  bare^  had  a  scrip  round 
their  neck  for  their  provisions,  a  staff  in  their  hand, 
shoes  or  sandals  on  their  feet^  and  when  they  were 
going  to  a  distance^  the^  also  carried  a  change  of  rai- 
ment^  and  sometimes  a  jar  or  skin  bottle  filled  with 
water/  But  when  our  Saviour  sent  his  apostles  to 
preach  the  gospel  through  the  cities  of  Judea^  he  for- 
bade them  to  take  any  of  these^  as  their  itinerancy  was 
not  to  be  of  long  continuance^  and  the  labourer  was 
worthy  of  his  hire.^  It  was  also  a  custom  with  those  on 
a  journey,  never  to  travel  in  the  heat  of  the  day  but 
from  necessity,  since  the  violence  of  the  sun's  rays  gene-* 
rally  invited  to  rest  and  sleep ;  neither  did  they,  when 
in  haste,  salute  any  who  met  them,  since  the  eastern 
forms  of  salutation  are  often  tedious.  Hence  Elisha's 
injunction  to  his  servant  Gehazi,  to  salute  no  man  by  the 
way,  when  he  ran  to  lay  his  master's  staff  on  the  face  of 
the  Shunamite's  dead  son,  till  himself  should  arrive.* 
And  when  they  reached  their  lodging  for  the  night,  it 
was  usual  for  the  master  of  the  house  to  give  them  water 
to  wash  their  feet.**  Thus  Sir  John  Chardin  tells  us,* 
that  ^^  the  sweat  and  dust  which  penetrate  all  kinds  of 
coverings  for  the  feet,  produce  a  filth  there  which  ex- 
cites a  very  troublesome  itching;  and  though  the  eastern 
people  are  extremely  careful  to  preserve  the  body  clean, 
it  is  more  for  refreshment  than  cleanliness  that  they 
wash  their  feet  at  the  end  of  a  journey."  But  travel- 
lers had  not  always  friends  with  whom  to  lodge  in  the 
places  to  which  they  went,  and  therefore  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  wait  at  the  gate,  or  in  the  street,  till  some 


•  Gen.  xxi.  14.  ^  Luke  ix.  3.  « 3  Kings  it.  29. 

^  Gen.  xviii.  4.  Judg.  xi*21.  Luke  vil  44. 

«  MS.  vol  6.  quoted  by  Har#er.    See  also  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  238. 
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person  invited  them^  as  the  angels  were  by  Lot^*  and  the 
Levite  by  the  old  man.^  Indeed  something  like  this  is 
experienced  in  the  East  at  this  day ;  for  Park*  tells  us, 
that  ^^  as  there  are  no  public  houses  in  Africa^  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  strangers  to  stand  at  the  Bentang,  or  some 
other  place,  of  public  resort^  till  they  are  invited  to  a 
lodging  by  some  of  the  inhabitants/^  We  may  add. that 
in  many  situations  it  was  accounted  dangerous  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  dews  of  the  nighty  but  not  always ;  for  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
doing  so  without  inconvenience.  Thus  the  shepherds 
of  Bethlehem  watched  their  flocks  by  nighty  and  travel- 
lers have  frequently  made  the  earth  their  bed^  and  the 
canopy  of  heaven  their  covering.  Accordingly  Dr, 
Shaw  tells  us^''  that  ''  in  his  journey  between  Cairo  and 
Mount  Sinai^  the  heavens  were  their  covering  every 
night;  the  sand^  with  a  carpet  spread  over  it^  their 
bed ;  and  a  change  of  raiment^  made  up  into  a  bundle^ 
their  ]^ow ;  and  that,  although  wet  to  the  skin  every 
night  by  the  dew^  there  was  not  the  least  danger.'' 

2.  When  the  Jews  travelled  in  greater  style^  they 
had  either  asses  or  horses^  or  mules  or  camels,  or  dro- 
medaries. Thus  Abraham,  Balaam,  Achsah,  the 
daughter  of  Caleb,  and  one  infinitely  greater  than  all  of 
t;ihese,  viz.  our  blessed  Lord,  rode  upon  asses/  But 
\vhite  asses  seem  to  have  been  most  in  request,  and  a 
mark  of  superior  rank,  for  the  judges  are  said  to  have 
rode  on  them.' — As  for  horses,  they  are  very  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  Mules  also  were  often  used  as 
means  of  conveyance.  Thus  some  of  the  posts  that  were 
sent  by  Ahasuerus  to  defeat  the  decree  of  Haman  against 
the  Jews  rode  upon  mules  :^  the  Jews  were  to  be  brought 

•  Gen,  XIX.  2.         ^  Jttdges  xix.  15—21.  « Travels  in  Africa!  ch.  4. 

«*  Preface,  11.        •  Gen.  xxii.  3.  Nam.  xxii.  21  Josh.  xv.  IS.  Matt  xxi.  7. 
»  Judff.  V.  10.  I  Beth.  riii.  10. 
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back  to  their  own  land  on  mules ;'   the  Israelites  who 
rrturned  from  the  captivity  had  245  of  them  ;^  a  rate 
of  them  was  brought  year  by  year  to  king  Solomon  ;* 
and  they  were  an  article  of  traffic  in  the  fairs  of  Togar- 
mah,  in  the  lesser  Asia,"^  being  considered  more  sure- 
footed than  horses/    Camels  were  very  numerous  in  the 
East.    The  Hagarites^  and  their  neighbours  whom  the 
two  tribes  and  a  half  subdued^  had  50^000  :^  Job,  as  an 
individual,  had  3000  ;>  and  every  one  knows  how  ge« 
nerally  they  were  used,  especially  in  long  journeys,  as 
means  of  conveying  individuals  and  families.''    Their 
common  rate  of  travelling  is  about,  thirty  miles  a  day,  at 
the  rate  of  thirteen  hours  to  the  day,  or  two  miles  and 
a  third  an  hour  ;  and  the  reason  of  their  slowness  is 
partly  occasioned  by  their  being  loaded,  and  going  in 
company,  where  they  wait  for  each  other ;  and  partly 
because  they  are  perpetually  nibbling  at  every  thing 
they  can  find  in  their  way  as  food.—But  when  speed 
was  at  any  time  required  by  the  ancients,  they  com- 
monly preferred  the  dromedaries,  which  travelled  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  a  day,  and  were  therefore 
used  by  the  posts  which  were  sent  by  Ahasuerus.^   We 
have  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  travelled 
on  these  animals  in  the  times  of  Scripture,  but  it  was 
probably  much  the  same  as  is  done  in  the  East  at  the 
present  day,  for  the  customs  of  the  East  are  remarkably 
stationary.     I  may  notice,  then,  that  they  sometimes 
ride  on  asses,  horses,  and  mules,  without  any  covering, 


■  Is.  Ixvi.  20.        •>  Exra  ii.  66.        «  1  King^  x.  25.        •*  Ezet  xxvii.  14. 

•  The  fbllowhig  extract  from  Captain  Light's  Travels  into  the  Holy  Land, 
1814>  wiU  show  the  manner  in  which  the  people  in  the  East  often  make  use 
«f  these  hardy  nnimals :  "  The  way  in  which  the  women  and  old  men  are 
carried  to  Jerusalem  is  sinc^ilar :  a  wicker  basket  with  leats  is  attached  to 
each  aide  of  the  mule,  and  the  traTellers  arranged  in  pairs.  I  have  s^en  four 
persons  on  one  mule."  Page  142. 
'  1  Chron.  v.  21.    c  Ch.  i.  3.    ^  Gen.  zziv.  10.  xxxL  35.    <  Cstb.  viii.  10. 
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except  that  the  women  wear  a  veil,  and  have  a  man  on 
foot  to  drive  the  animal,*  like  the  Shunamite  ;^  that 
they  have  no  stirrups  to  their  saddles.     Chateaubriand, 
amongst  others,  telling  us  that  in  riding  on  horses  from 
Jaffa  or  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  <^  pads  served  them  for 
saddles,  and  cords  instead  of  stirrups  ;"*  and  that  when 
they  ride  on  camels  diey  have  a  hiran,  or  piece  of  cloth, 
about  six  ells  long,  which  is  laid  upon  the  wooden  sad- 
dle, to  make  the  seat  more  easy,  and  which  serves  as  i^ 
mattrass  to  lie  on  while  they  rest  during  the  night,  their 
wallets  answering  the  purpose  of  bolsters.'    These  are 
the  ways  in  which  they  ride  when  single ;  but  when 
they  travel  with  their  families,  they  have  large  ozier 
baskets,  suspended  from  the  sides  of  the  camels,  covered 
with  a  cloth,  to  exclude  the  sun  and  rain,  componly 
called  coupes,   into  which  they  put  the  women  and 
children/ 

The  provisions  for  a  journey  are  different,  according 
to  circumstances,  but  they  may  all  be  comprehended 
under  the  four  following,  viz.  provender  and  litter  for 
the  animals ;  provisions  for  the  travellers ;  articles  of 
convenience ;  and  articles  of  commerce.— With  respect 
to  the  first,  their  common  provender  was  barley  and 
chopped  straw,^  made  into  balls,  and  sometimes  beans, 
and  the  -pounded  kernels  of  dates,  ^  for  they  make  no 
hay  in  those  countries ;  and  as  for  litter,  it  is  com- 
monly the  animal's  own  dung,  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
bruised  in  the  hands,  when  they  are  not  actually  on  a 
journey,  for  straw  is  too  scarce,  and  in  too  much  request 
ever  to  be  applied  in  that  way.  Nay,  so  much  are  they 
in  need  of  even  dried  dung  for  litter,  that  they  take  it 


•  Pococke,  vol.  i.  p.  191.      ^  2  Kings  W.  24.     «  Tnireb,  rol.  i.  p.  3i2. 

*  La  Roque,  p.  127,      •  Harm.  Ob.  rol.  i.  p.  445.  ButieU't  Alcp.  p.  89. 
'  1  Kings  iv.  38.  t  If  aUkt»  lett.  9. 
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up  in  the  morning,  dry  it  anew  through  the  day,  ^Pl^y 
it  again  in  the  evening,  and  in  summer  sprinkle  it 
with  water  to  keep  it  from  corrupting/  As  for  their 
own  provisions,  the  easterns  hi^ve  always  lived  much  on 
milk  and  meal,  dried  fruits,  oil  and  wine.*"  Prepara- 
tions, therefore,  of  these,  with  an  animal  slain  as  oc- 
casion required,  and  when  in  haste'some  prepared  meat, 
of  beef  dried  and  reduced  to  a  kind  of  meal,*  or  potted 
flesh,  such  as  Dr.  Shaw  took  for  his  journey  through 
the  Arabian  deserts,*'  formed  their  common  food.  All 
these,  however,  required,  some  utensils;  accordingly 
they  had  small  wooden  bowls,  in  which  they  kneaded 
their  dough,  and  served  up  ^eir  victuals  when  cooked.* 
They  have  also  in  these  countries  a  round  leathern  co- 
verle),  which  they  lay  on  the  ground  to  eat  upon,  and 
which,  having  rings  round  the  edge,  they  draw  together 
with  a  chain,  and  make  use  of  to  carry  their  deugh. 
Indeed  the  whole  kitchen  furniture  of  an  Arab  consists 
of  a  wooden  bowl,  some  brass  dishes  of  different  sizes  to 
go  within  each  other,  and  this  skin  bag/  As  for  water, 
if  the  wells  be  near  each  otbei;,.they  content  themselves 
with  taking  it  as  they  pass ;  but  as  this  is  not  often  the 
case,  they  have  commonly  a  sufficient  number  of  skin 
bottles,  formed  of  untanned  hides,  lapped  round  frames 
of  wicker  work,  and  formed  into  a  neck,  in  which  they 
carry  a  sufficient  supply ;  but  these  skins  are  apt  to  give 
it  an  oily  taste,  unless  carefully  washed  with  salt  before 
they  are  used.  The  gerbas  Mr.  Bruce  had  in  Abyssinia 
held  sixty  gallons  each,  and  two  of  them  loaded  a  cameLf 
By  articles  of  convenience  in  travelling,  I  mean  those 
articles,  besides  food,  which  were  thought  necessary,  as 


•  lyArvieuz,  p.  16S.  ^  Judith  x.  5.         '  Busbequius,  Epist.  3. 

«>  Travels,  Pref.  ll,  •  Shaw,  Preface,  XI.  12, 13. 

'  Pococke,  vol.  i.  p,  182.       «  Shaw's  Khx%d%.  p.  329. 
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changes  of  raiment^  presents  for  individuals^  ftc.  And 
as  for  articles  of  commerce^  these  consisted  in  all  those 
productions  of  nature  and  of  art  which  one  country  ex- 
changed ¥dth  or  purchased  from  another.-^I  may  re* 
mark,  however,  that  they  carry  every  article  in  goat  or 
kid  skins,  to  preserve  them  from  dust  and  insects ;  and 
that  these,  for  greater  security,  are  inclosed  in  large 
coarse  woollen  sacks,  called  tamhellit,  covered  with 
leather  from  the  middle  to  the  foot. — In  travelling  they 
never  measure  distance  by  miles,  but  by  hours,  equal 
to  two  miles  and  a  third,  because  the  camel  travels  at 
that  rate,  and  their  common  resting-places  are  at  wells. 
Hence,  in  a  set  of  instructions  given  in  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son's account  of  the  British  expedition  in  Egypt,  the 
distance  between  the  wells  is  particularly  mentioned ; 
t>ut  these  are  often  infested  by  the  Arabs,  who  lurk  near 
them  to  rob  the  unwary  traveller,'  and  hence  Jer.  iii.  2, 
^^  In  the  ways  hast  thou  sat  for  them,  as  the  Arabian  in 
the  wilderness/^  These  descendant3  of  Ishmael,  indeed^ 
are  a  singular  nation,  for  although  they  rob  travellers 
where  they  chance  to  meet  them,  yet  if  these  strangers 
commit  themselves  to  them  through  the  night,  they  will 
treat  them  most  hospitably.  Accordingly  Dr.  Shaw 
tells  us,  that  travellers  take  advantage  of  this  feature  in 
their  character,  for  they  commonly,  in  the  temperate 
season  of  the  year,  arise  at  break  of  day,  set  forward 
with  the  sun^  and  travel  till  the  middle  of  the  afternoon^ 
when  they  begin  to  look  out  for  an  encampment  of 
Arabs  to  receive  hospitality.^  This  time  of  the  after- 
noon is  expressed  in  Judges  xix.  9,  by  saying,  that 
^^  the  day  groweth  to  an  end,^'  or  in  the  original,  that 
it  is  pitching  time  of  day.''    In  the  hot  season,  how- 

*  Judg:.  T.  11.  k  P^e  17. 
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ever^  they  frequently  travel  in  the  night,  pitch  in  the 
forenoon,  and  proceed  in  the  afternoon* 

We  should  notice  farther  on  this  suhject,  that  even  in 
the  eastern  cities  they  have  nothing  that  correspondi 
with  the  inns  of  .this  country.  Persons  of  note,  indeed^ 
find  accommodation  every  where,  but  travellers  of  less 
consideration  put  up  for  the  night  in  an  unfurnished 
house,  often  not  water  tight,  with  only  an  outer  door^ 
which  is  shut  during  the  night  to  prevent  theft,  and 
called  in  these  countries  a  caravansaray,  khan,  simsera^ 
or  manzil.  There  they  either  prepare  their  own  pro- 
visions, or  receive  a  supply  from  the  sheik  of  the  place.* 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  individuals  or  small 
companies  travelling  in  the  East,  but  they  sometimes 
travel  in  large  numbers,  called  caravans,  which  are 
either  fof  med  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  or  religion. 
The  mercantile  caravans  have  a  certain  route,  according 
to  the  particular  views  of  the  persons  who  compose 
them.  Before  the  road  to  India  was  known  by  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope,  immense  caravans  travelled  annually 
from  India  to  Egypt  with  the  produce  of  the  East,  to 
be  transported  across  the  Mediterranean  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  the 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  East  is  carried  on 
by  caravans.  But  as  there  are  caravans  formed  for  com- 
merce, so  there  are  also  several  regularly  formed  for  the 
purposes  of  religion.  Thus  four  go  annually  to  Mecca ; 
the  first  of  which  is  from  Damascus,  composed  of  the 
pilgrims  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  the  second  from  Cairo^ 
for  the  Mahometans  of  Barbary ;  the  third  from  Zebith^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  those  of  Arabia 
and  India  meet ;  and  the  fourth  from  Babylon,  where 
the  Persians  assemble.    The  reason  of  their  travelling 

*  La  Roqoe,  p.  67.  Niebuhr»  torn.  i.  p.  314. 
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in  such  numbers  is  for  defence  against  the  Arabs^  and 
other  robbers  who  waylay  them^  and  endeavour  to  de* 
spoil  them  of  a  part  of  their  wealth ;  and  as  they  com- 
monly require  some  time  to  collect^  so  it  is  customary 
for  the  merchants  to  send  their  goods  to  some  place  of 
rendezvous  to  be  ready  against  the  time  of  departing  ;* 
nor  do  they  travel  at  random  when  they  set  out^  for 
they  commonly  travel  four  camels  abreast^  and  are  di- 
vided into  cottars^  or  companies^  who  have  each  their 
peculiar  standards^  formed  of  iron  work^  like  a  grate  on 
the  top  of  a  pole^  whose  shape  through  the  day^  and 
.flame  through  the  nighty  when  filled  with  fuel^  direct 
the  merchants  or  pilgrims  to  what  company  they  be- 
long.^ These  caravans  are  sometimes  very  numerous ; 
that  from  Egypt  to  Mecca^  in  1697^  consisted  of  100^000 
souls^  according  to  Maillet^  and  nearly  as  many  camels. 
The  camels  and  horses  have  often  bells  suspended  from 
their  necks^  and  the  road  is  not  uAfrequendy  beguiled 
by  songs  and  music.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this  eastern 
way  of  travellings  that  Laban  complained  of  Jacob  that 
he  had  stolen  away  so  privately  as  to  deny  him  the 
pleasure  of  sending  him  away  with  mirth  and  with 
songSy  with  tabret  and  with  harp/ 

The  most  ancient  commercial  caravan  that  we  read 
of  in  Scripture  was  that  which  purchased  Joseph  of  his 
brethren^''  where^  although  only  two  companies  appear 
in  our  translation^  there  are  three  in  the  original^  viz. 
the  Ishmaelites^  or  descendants  of  Ishmael^  in  verse  25 ; 
the  Midianites^  (CDOHO)  or  descendants  of  Midian, 
the  fourth  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah;  in  verse  2^ ; 
and  the  Medanites  (C30*1D)  in  verse  36^  improperly 
rendered  Midianites  in  our  version^  which  Medan  was 


•  Clarke's  Harmer,  ch.  5.  ob.  4. 6. 
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the  third  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,'  and  lired  ia  the 
neighbourhood  of  Midian.  Thus  their  caravan  consisted 
of  three  distinct  companies,  and  their  merchandize  was 
spicery,  balm,  and  myrrh. — ^We  read,  long  afterwards^ 
of  the  labour  of  Egypt,  and  the  merchandize  of  Ethiopia, 
and  of  the  Sabeans  coming  to  Jodea.**  Many  caravans 
with  merchandize  went  also  to  Tyre,  during  the  period 
of  her  glory,  as  the  general  mart  of  nations;*  and  in  many 
passages  of  Scripture  do  we  read  of  merchants  travel- 
ling ttwn  place  to  place  to  dispose  of  their  merchandize. 
— As  for  religious  caravans  or  companies,  we  have  none 
mentioned  in  Scripture  that  exactly  resemble  the  cara- 
vans to  Mecca ;  but  we  have  several  examples  of  multi* 
tudes  travelling  from  one*  place  to  another.  Thus  the 
Israelites,  in  their  journey  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  had 
all  the  regularity  of  a  caravan,  and  the  Jews  which  re* 
turned  from  Babylon  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  would 
naturally  take  pr^autions  to  preserve  order  among 
such  a  multitude. 

It  seldom  happens  that  eastern  monarchs  make  long 
journeys,  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  immemorial 
usage  keeping  them  commonly  retired  in  their  palaces, 
but  when  they  do  go  abroad  it  is  with  great  magnifi- 
cence; and  in  former  times  harbingers  were  sent  to  pre- 
pare all  things  for  their  reception,  and  pioneers  to  open 
passes,  level  inequalities,  and  remove  every  impediment. 
Diodorus's  account  of  Simiramis's  marches  into  Media 
and  Persia,  will  give  us  a  clear  notion  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  way  for  a  royal  expedition.  ^^  In  her  march 
to  Ecbatane,  she  came  to  the  Zarcean  mountain,  which 
extending  many  furlongs,  and  being  full  of  craggy  pre- 
cipices and  deep  hollows,  could  not  be  passed  without 
taking  a  great  compass  about.    Being,  therefore,  desi- 


•  Gen.  XXV.  2.  *  I».  xiv.  14.  «  Eafck.  xxvu,  9,  fcc. 
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imis  of  leaviog  an  everlasdng  memorial  of  herself^  as 
well  as  of  shortening  the  way^  she  ordered  the  preci- 
pices to  be  digged  down^  and  the  hollows  to  be  filled 
up ;  and  at  a  great  expense  she  made  a  shorter  and 
more  expeditious  road^  which  to  this  day  b called  from  her 
the  road  of  Semiramis.  Afterward  she  went  into  Persia^ 
and  all  the  other  countries  of  Asia  subject  to  her  domi- 
nion, and  wherever  she  went  she  ordered  the  mountains 
and  precipices  to  be  levelled,  raised  causeways  in  the 
plain  country,  and  at  a  great  expense  made  the  roads 
passable."  Long  after  Semiramis,  Josephus,*  when 
speaking  of  Htus,  says,  that  ^^  there  went  before  him 
the  establishment  of  the  king,  and  all  the  army,  amoi^ 
whom  were  (oioTKHot)  the  pioneers,"  literally  the  makers 
<^  levellers  of  roads.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one, 
that  this  gives  a  beauty  and  force  to  Is.  xl.  3,  4.  <^  The 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway 
for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low,  and  the  crooked 
shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain." 
The  words  are  descriptive  of  John  Baptist,  as  the  har« 
binger  of  the  Messiah,  the  king  of  Zion,  before  whose 
presence  and  religion  every  difficulty  was  to  disappear. 
In  the  absence  of  more  particular  information  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  travelling  among  the  ancient 
Jews^  I  shall  add  the  customs  of  the  modem  ^ows  when 
taking  a  journey.  They  make  a  valedictory  supper  the 
night  before.  When  gone,  their  remaining  relations  do 
not  sweep  the  house  for  an  hour,  to  distinguish  a  jour- 
ney from  their  manner  of  carrying  out  the  dead ;  and 
when  the  travellers  themselves  reach  the  fourth  mile- 
stone, they  turn  round  and  say,  ^'  Let  it  please  thee,  O 
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Lord  our  Ood^  and  the  God  of  our  fathers^  to  lead  me 
outy  and  cause  me  to  return  to  my  house  in  peace ;  to 
protect  me  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy^  and  of  him  that 
lays  snares  in  the  way.  Take  me  to  my  destined  plaee^ 
and  make  me  return  home  in  peace,  for  thou  art  the 
God  who  hearest  prayer.  Blessed  be  thou  who  hearest 
prayer."  They  are  enjoined  to  avoid  no  tolls,  to  de- 
fraud no  person,  to  throw  themselves  unnecessarily  into 
no  danger,  as  if  God  were  to  work  a  miracle  in  their 
behalf,  and  never  to  conceal  that  they  are  Jews ;  and, 
to  show  their  jealousy  of  Christians,  it  is  recommended 
that  when  walking  with  one  who  has  a  sword,  they 
should  keep  on  his  right  hand,  to  see  when  he  drew  it ; 
and  with  one  who  has  a  spear  on  the  left  for  the  same 
reason ;  that  in  going  up  a  hill  the  Jew  should  precede 
the  Christian,  and  in  coming  down  should  follow,  be- 
cause  the  highest  was  thought  to  have  the  advantage, 
although  it  is  evident  that  in  ascending,  the  danger  lay 
in  being  wounded  before  he  was  aware.* 

SECT.  VIII. 
Jewish  Marks  of  Honour  and  Disgrace. 

1 .  Mtrks  of  honour  which  servants  paid  to  their  masters.  SUtcs,  their  price ; 
their  sobmissive  attitude ;  washed  the  hands  of  their  masters ;  served  him 
before  they  ate  themselves ;  servants  of  different  ranks ;  eunuchs ;  sieging 
men  and  singing  women.  3.  Marks  of  respect  paid  by  inferiors  in  general 
to  superiufs.  Bowing  the  head ;  bowing  the  knee ;  bowing  to  the  g^und  ; 
kissing  the  hand,  or  what  cane  from  it ;  gave  them  the  chief  seat ;  made 
yearly  presents ;  allayed  the  dust  before  them  when  travelling :  spreading 
their  garments.  A  spear,  or  lamps,  indicated  the  tent  of  a  chief.  3.  Marks 
of  respect  among  equals.  The  salam,  or  salutation ;  eastern  salutations  took 
tip  much  time ;  their  way  of  saluting  when  at  a  distance,  and  when  at  hand ; 
kissing ;  falling  on  the  neck ;  taking  bold  of  the  beard.  Manner  of  conduct- 
ing visita ;  tbese  held  in  the  court  in  summer,  and  house  in  winter.  The  en- 
tertainment at  an  eastern  visit ;  sprinkling  with  rose-water ;  perfuming  the 
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gucsti ;  their  fl%iu  of  mirtlu  4.  Marks  of  bonoor  paid  to  inferiors ;  those  to 
principal  officers;  Joseph;  Mordesai;  changes  of  raimeat;  purple  robe; 
gold  buckle  and  clasp  ;  a  key  on  the  shoulder  a  mark  of  office ;  explanation 
of  a  horn  as  an  emblem  of  dignity  and  power ;  bfeaking  a  chain  a  mark  of 
freedom.  5.  Marks  of  disgrace.  Cutting  off  the  beard ;  plucking  off  the  hairi 
spitting  in  |the  face;  clapping  the  hands,  hissing,  and  wagging  the  head; 
gnashing  the  teeth ;  speaking  evil  of  one's  mother. 

In  every  cottntry  there  hath  always  been  a  distinction 
of  ranks ;  and  certain  marks  have  been  established  to 
shoW;  on*  the  one  hand^  the  respect  which  an  inferior 
hath  for  a  superior^  and^  on  the  other^  the  honour  which 
a  person  of  noble  rank  wishes  to  confer  on  humble  merit. 
In  the  East^  these  marks  have  been  long  established^ 
being  the  same  almost  now  that  they  were  in  the  times 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  so  that  they  serve  as  a  common^ 
tary  on  this  part  of  the  Jewish  customs. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity^  we  shall  divide  our  obser- 
vations into  four  parts.  Ist^  Those  which  servants^  or 
rather  slaves^  paid  to  their  masters.  2dy  Those  which 
inferiors^  in  general^  paid  to  superiors.  3dy  Those 
which  equals  showed  to  each  other:  and  4th^  Those 
marks  of  honour  which  persons  of  rank  were  wont  to 
pay  to  those  in  a  humbler  station. 

Ist^  As  for  the  conduct  of  servants  or  slaves  to  their 
masters^  this  was  most  submissive^  apd  from  it  arose  their 
own  peculiar  situation^  and  the  general  state  of  society: 
for  servants^  among  the  Jews^  were  either  strangers^ 
meaning  by  that  term  persons  of  other  nations  who  had 
been  taken  in  war^  or  bought  with  money^  and  accounted 
property  ;•  or  they  were  the  children  of  strangers^  who 
had  been  born  in  their  house^  and  in  the  same  situation 
as  their  parents  ;^  or  they  were  Hebrews  who,  being 
poor,  had  sold  themselves  for  seven  years ;  or  were  sold 
by  their  creditors  to  pay  their  debts;  or  by  their  parents 

•  Let.  xxr.  44,  45,  *  Gen.  »t.  14. 
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from  necessity/  Lightfoot^  tells  us  from  Maimoiddei^ 
that  ^^  the  stated  price  of  a  slave^  whether  old  or  young, 
male  or  female,  was  thirty  selaas  or  shekels  of  good  sil* 
rer,  whether  he  was  worth  a  hundred  pounds  or  only 
worth  a  penny."  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  stated 
would  vary  much  from  the  real  price  ;  since  purchasers 
would  be  guided  often  by  the  age,  beauty,  and  utility, 
of  the  person  bought.  This  sum  of  thirty  shekels  was 
the  price  of  a  slave,  as  stated  in  the  law ;  and  in  Zecha- 
riah  xi.  12, 13,  it  is  expressly  prophesied  as  the  sum 
which  Judas  should  receive  for  betraying  his  master.* 

The  implicit  obedience  of  eastern  servants  has  been 
frequently  remarked  by  travellers. — ^Thus  Dr.  Pocockc 
says,  that  at  a  visit  in  Egypt,  ^^  Every  thing  was  done 
with  the  greatest  decency,  and  the  most  profound  si- 
lence ;  the  slaves  or  servants  standing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  room,  with  their  hands  joined  before  them,  watch- 
ing with  the  utmost  attention  every  motion  of  their  mas- 
ter, who  commanded  them  by  signs."'  Savary  says, 
'^  The  slaves,  with  their  hands  crossed  on  their  breast, 
wait  in  silence  at  the  end  of  the  apartment ;  and,  with 
their  looks  fixed  on  their  master,  they  try  to  anticipate 
his  least  wish."'  And  Dr.  Russell  gives  us  two  prints,  in 
one  of  which  stands  a  male  servant,  attending  on  a  Turk 
of  dignity,  in  that  dress,  and  bumble  submissive  attitude, 
in  which  they  are  accustomed  to  wait  on  their  masters ; 
and,  in  the  other,  a  female  servant  is,  in  like  manner, 
waiting  on  her  mistress.^  How  beautifully,  therefore, 
do  these  extracts  explain  the  words  of  the  Psalmist:' 
'^  Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  servants  look  unto  the  hand  of 
their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  unto  the 

•  Lev.  XXV.  4r— 55,  Matt  Kviiu  25.  ^  Harm,  of  New  Teat,  acct  8L 
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kand  of  her  mistress ;  so  our  eyes  wait  upon  tke  Lord 
our  God^  until  that  he  have  mercy  upon  us.'' 

Among  the  several  duties  of  servants  mentioned  in 
Scriptore^  that  of  pouring  water  on  their  master's  hands 
is  particularly  noticed. — ^Thus^  Elisha's  being  the  at- 
tendant or  servant  of  Elijah^  is  expressed  by  his  pouring 
water  on  that  prophet's  hands/  Indeed  the  custom  *was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Jews^  for  we  find  the  same  office  per- 
formed by  servants  in  the  days  of  Homer.  Thus,  Aspha- 
lion,  the  male  slave  of  Menelaus,  pours  water  on  the 
hands  of  his  master  and  the  other  guests  ;^  and,  in  va« 
rious  parts  of  the  Odyssey,  female  slaves  are  employed 
ki  the  same  office/  This  custom  of  pouring  water  on  the 
hands  of  superiors  is  still  the  practice  of  the  East ;  for 
Mr.  Hanway,«  when  speaking  of  a  Persian  supper,  says, 
^^  Supper  being  brought  in,  a  servant  presented  a  basin 
of  water,  and  a  napkin  hung  over  kifl  thoulderBj  he 
went  to  every  one  in  the  company,  and  poured  water  on 
tiieir  hands  to  wash." 

The  humanity  that  is  now  shown  to  servants  in  chris- 
tian countries  would  m'ake  it  appear  harsh,  to  desire  a 
servant,  when  coming  tired  from  the  field,  to  wait  upon 
his  master  while  he  dined,  before  himself  had  takeii  any 
refreshment ;  and  yet  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  eastern 
usage,  for  our  Lord  supposes  such  a  case  in  Luke  xvii. 
7 — ^9.  ^^  Which  of  you,"  says  he,  <^  having  a  servant 
plowing  or  feeding  cattle,  will  say  unto  him  by  and  by, 
when  he  is  come  from  the  field,  Go  and  sit  down  to  meat? 
and  will  not  rather  say  unto  him.  Make  ready  where- 
with I  may  sup,  and  gird  thyself,  and  serve  me,  till  I 
have  eaten  and  drunken ;  and  afterward  thou  shalt  eat 
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iaddriak?  Doth  lie  thuk  that  servant  became  he  did 
the  things  that  were  commanded  him  ?  I  trow  not" — 
In  the  houses  of  the  great  there  were  many  servants^ 
and  each  had  a  distinct  office^  with  which  none  of  his 
feUow  servants  interfered^  and  consequently^  for  the  dis- 
charge of  which  he  was  accountable. — ^But  of  all  the 
aerrants  in  the  courts  of  kings^  during  the  last  period  of 
the  Scripture  history^  the  eunuchs  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  confidential  :*  they  had  no  distinct  family  in- 
terest^ and  the  employment  of  them  prevented  that  jea- 
lousy which  was  often  the  cause  of  great  evils  in  the 
eastern  courts.  They  commonly,  therefore^  guarded  the 
beds  of  the  eastern  despots,  their  treasures,  and  their 
wives. — ^In  the  houses  of  the  great,  also,  were  companies 
of  singing  men  and  singing  women.  Solomon  speaks  of 
them  in  £ccL  ii.  8 ;  and  when  describing  the  effects  of 
old  age,^  he  tells  us  that^  ^  all  the  daughters  of  music 
shall  then  be  brought  low:''  meaning,  that  aged  persons, 
from  deafness,  and  the  general  decline  of  their  senses 
and  fiaculties^  take  little  pleasure  in  music— Accord- 
ingly, BarziUai,  the  friend  of  David,  when  urged  to 
leave  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  spend  the  evening  of 
his  days  at  the  court  of  that  monarch,  made  this  beauti- 
fid  reply  r^  ^^  How  long  have  I  to  live  that  I  should  go 
up  with  the  king  unto  Jerusalem  P  I  am  this  day  four- 
score years  old;  and  can  I  discern  between  good  and 
evil  ?  Can  thy  servant  taste  what  I  eat,  or  what  I  drink? 
Can  I  hear  any  more  the  voice  of  singing  men  and  singing 
women?  Wherefore  then  should  thy  servant  be  yet  a  bur- 
den unto  my  lord  the  king  ?"  Mr.  Park''  speaks  fully  of 
these  singing  men  as  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  Africa^ 
and  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Travels  repeatdUy  notices  the 


«  Dm.  i.  3. 8.  Acts  riii.  27.         ^  Ecd.xii.  4.  '  2S«m.  six.  34^35. 
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almehd  or  singing  women  of  Egypt ;  whilst  every  one 
conversant  with  Hindoo  customs  must  know  that  women 
•f  the  same  description  are  common  in  Hindostan, 

2.  As  for  the  marks  of  respect  which  were  paid  hy 
inferiors  in  general  to  their  superiors^  they  were  as  fol- 
low :  The  first  and  most  common  was  a  low  inclination 
of  the  head^  with  the  hands  folded  on  the  hreast  ;*  and 
when  the  person  was  much  their  superior^  or  when  they 
had  a  petition  to  ask  of  him^  they  either  bowed  the 
knee^^  or  bowed  themselves  to  the  ground^*  or  kissed 
his  hand^  his  feet^  or  the  hem  of  his  garment^'  or  caught 
him  by  the  feet/  .  It  was  customary^  also^  for  inferiors 
to  testify  their  respect  by  kissing  whatever  was  de* 
livered  to  them  from  a  superior^  and  putting  it  to  their 
forehead/  And  it  is  to  this  that  Pharaoh  alludes^' 
when  he  says  concerning  Joseph^  ^^  According  to  thy 
word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled<-H>r  kiss/^  thereby 
intimating  that  they  should  receive  his  orders  with  the 
profoundest  respect.  Were  an  inferior  in  this  country 
to  come  with  a  present  into  the  presence  of  a  superior 
when  he  asked  a  favour^  it  would  be  construed  as  an  in- 
sult ;  but  it  is  otherwise  understood  in  the  East  Thus 
MaundrelP  tells  us^  ^^  it  is  accounted  uncivil  to  visit  in 
Syria  without  an  offering  in  hand.  All  great  men  ex- 
pect it  as  a  kind  of  tribute  to  their  character  and  au- 
thority,  and  look  upon  themselves  as  affronted  and  even 
defrauded  when  this  compliment  is  omitted.  Even  in 
familiar  visits  amongst  inferiors^  you  will  seldom  see 
them  come  without  bringing  a  flower^  or  an  orange^  or 
some  other  token  of  respect  to  the  person  visited ;  the 
Turi^s  in  this  point  keeping  up  the  ancient  oriental  cus^ 
torn,  hinted  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8.     ^^  If  we  go/^  says  Saul, 


•  GcB.  xliil  as.  »»  Gen.  xli.  43.        '  Gen,  xlii.  6.  Hfrtt  xviu.  26. 29. 
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^<  what  shall  we  bring  the  man  of  Oo4?  There  is  not  a 
present^-and  the  servant  answered  Saul  again^  and 
saidy  Behold  I  have  here  at  hand  the  fourth  part  of  a 
shekel  of  silv^^  that  will  I  give  to  the  man  to  teH  us 
our  way ;"  which  words^  adds  Maundrell,  are  unques* 
tion^ly  to  he  understood  in  conformity  to  this  eastern 
custom^  as  relating  to  a  token  of  respect^  and  not  a  price 
of  divination.  Jn  Mai.  i.  8^  we  bear  God  reproving 
Israel^  by  an  allusion  to  this  custom^  in  the  following 
words  :  ^^  If  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice^  is  it  not  evil? 
and  if  ye  offer  the  lame  and  sick^  is  it  not  evil  ?  offer  it 
now  unto  thy  governor^  will  he  be  pleased  with  thee^  or 
accept  thy  person?  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.^' — So 
general^  indeed^  are  thetfe  presents^  that  when  one  invites 
a  superior  to  a  feast^  it  is  said  by  Chardin  to  be  usual  to 
make  him  a  present  after  it^  and  frequently  before  it>  as 
an  acknowled'gment  of  the  trouble  he  has  taken.  At 
such  entertainments  the  chief  seat  was  commonly  given 
him ;  and^  whilst  he  remained  in  the  house^  as  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room  was  the  honourable  place^  or  the  place 
where  the  principal  divan  was  j  so  the  comer  of  the 
divan  was  the  principal  seat^*  into  which  he  was  set^  if 
very  much  the  superior  of  the  master  of  the  house ;  or 
on  his  right  hand^  if  only  a  little  more  elevated  in  point 
of  rank  or  office.  Dr.  Pococke  also  tells  us^  that  it  is 
accounted  a  very  humble  posture  in  an  inferior^  when 
in  the  presence  of  his  superior^  to  sit  so  as  that  the  most 
muscular  part  of  his  body  shall  rest  on  his  heels.  ^  One 
would  think  it  strange  for  superiors  to  exact  presents 
from  their  inferiors^  but  this  is  sometimes  done  in  the 
East ;  and  tributary  princes^  or  those  who  wish  to  be 
thought  in  friendship  with  princes^  make  a  point  of 
sending  them  presents^  either  yearly  or  occasionally.  It 

*  Pococke,  ToL  i.  p.  172.  «» Vol.  i.  p.  102.  213. 
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h  to  thit  put  of  eatteni  usage  that  a  reference  is  made 
in  2  ChFon.  ix.  23^  24^  when  it  is  said  that^  <^  All  the 
kings  af  the  earth  sought  the  presence  of  Solomon^  to 
hear  his  wisdom^  that  God  had  put  in  his  heart ;  and 
they  brought  every  man  his  present^  vessels  of  silver^ 
and  vessds  of  gold^  and  raiment^  harness^  and  spices^ 
horses  and  nules^  a  rate  year  by  year."  It  seldom  hap- 
pened that  princes  travelled  far  from  their  palace^  but 
on  such  occasions  it  was  usual  to  have  persons  preceding 
them^  whose  oiEce  it  was  to  allay  the  dust  with  water^ 
which  in  those  sultry  climates  was  accounted  a  luxury. 
Accordingly,  Dr.  Pococke  tells  us^*  that  at  Cairo^  ac- 
eording  to  an  ancient  custom  of  the  state^  a  man  went 
before  and  sprinkled  water  on  the  ground  to  allay  the 
dust^  before  him  who  was  to  be  g^reatly  honoured^  or 
treated  like  a  prince.  If  this  was  used  in  Judea  in  the 
days  of  David^  it  will  explain  Shimei's  behaviour,^  and 
give  it  great  energy^  who^  in  direct  opposition  to  it^ 
threw  stones  and  dust  in  the  day  of  that  prince's  afflic- 
tion. David  had  been  wont  to  have  the  dust  allayed 
before  him  in  the  day  of  his  prosperity ;  but  Shimei^  in 
the  day  of  his  distress^  added  insult  to  hb  rebellion. 

It  would  appear  that  one  of  the  ways  of  proclaiming 
a  king  was  by  spreading  their  garments^  and  blowing 
with  trumpets.  Thus  when  Jehu  was  made  king  by  his 
companions  in  arms^*  it  is  said  that  ^^  they  hasted,  and 
took  every  man  his  garment,  and  put  it  under  him  on 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  blew  with  trumpets,  saying, 
icJiu  is  king :''  a  circumstance  which  serves  to  give  a 
peculiar  degree  of  force  to  the  conduct  of  the  multitude, 
who  spread  their  garments  in  the  way,  and  strewed 
branches  of  trees,  and  exclaimed  Hosanna,  when  Christ 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem."^    In  Sir  John 


•  Vol.  j.  p.  17.    ^  2  Said.  xvL  13.     •  2  fODgt  ix.  5.  t3.     *  Matt,  xxu  8, 9. 
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Malcdm's  History  of  Persia*  we  have  a  more 
way  of  doing  the  same  thing;  for^  when  Abbas  the 
Second  wished  to  do  honour  to  an  Usbeg  prince^  he 
went  out  seven  miles  to  meet  him^  and  the  whole  road 
to  Ispahan  was  covered  with  rich  silks^  upon  which  the 
two  sovereigns  rode.  In  general^  the  farther  they  go  to 
meet  a  person  in  the  East^  the  greater  is  the  honour. 

But  besides  the  kings  of  Israel^  whose  residence  was 
stationary  at  Jerusalem^  the  Scripture  takes  notice  of 
chieft  among  the  Arab  tribes;  I  may  therefore  add^  that 
whiht  a  spear  was  an  emblem  of  authority  among  the 
warlike  tribes^  one  or  more  lamps  suspended  near  the 
tent  of  a  chief  was  the  emblem  of  authority  among  othen 
of  a  milder  disposition.  Thus  Norden  tells  us,^  that  the 
tent  of  the  bey  of  Girge  was  distinguished  from  othen 
by  forty  lamps^  disposed  like  chequer  work. — Holofernes 
had  silver  lamps  carried  before  him  when  he  went  to  see 
Judith.* — ^And  the  basha  of  Egypt  had  two  hundred 
lamps  hung  between  two  great  trees,  at  the  gate  of  the 
inclosure  that  surrounded  his  pavilion.*'  May  not  these 
serve  to  explain  the  words  of  Job,  an  Arab  emir  or 
chief,  when  he  says,'  ^^  O  that  I  were  as  in  months  past, 
as  in  the  days  when  God  preserved  me,  when  his  candle 
shined  upon  my  head,  and  when  by  his  light  I  walked 
through  darkness  ?"  alluding  to  the  lamps  which  hung 
around  his  tent  in  his  days  of  prosperity,  and  burnt  all 
night,  hereby  contrasting  his  former  with  his  present 
condition. 

In  2  Maccab.  iv.  22,  when  Jason  received  Antiochus 
into  Jerusalem  by  torch-light,  and  with  great  shoutings, 
it  was  intended  as  an  honour,  and  received  as  such.  But 
while  treating  of  marks  of  respect  due  to  superiors,  we 

•  VoL  i.  ch.  15.  fc  Part  ii.  p.  45.  *  Oh,  x.  22. 
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ahoold  not  overiook  the  guards  of  kings^  which  served 
the  purposes  of  sfdendor^  security^  and  the  exeeutioa  of 
justice :  for  in  the  East^  where  despotism^  under  various 
forms^  has  always  prevailed,  the  sentence  and  the  execu- 
tion usually  tread  on  the  heels  of  each  other. — ^Thus 
Potiphar,  the  captain  of  Pharaoh's  guard  was  literally 
the  captain  of  the  executioners.  Herod  sent  one  of  his 
his  guard  to  behead  John  the  Baptist  $  and  the  Che* 
rethites,  Pelethites,  and  Gittites  of  David,  were  also 
persons  of  that  description :  for  the  Cherethites  (^n*13) 
mean  the  cutters  oif,  or  executioners;  the  Pelethites 
(^n /£))  mean  the  dividers,  or  severers ;  and  th^  Gittites 
(O^nj)  mean  the  pounders,  or  bruisers/  * 

3.  As  for  the  marks  of  respect  and  friendship  among 
equals,  they  had  a  pecuUar  degree  of  dignity  and  so- 
lemnity.—Thus,  when  saluting. each  othier,  it  was  gene- 
rally in  the  words  they  use  at  present,  ^f  Peace  be  unto 
you, — Salam  aleikum,''  which  when  the  Arabs  pro* 
nounce,  they  lay  the  right  hand  upon  their  heart ;  and 
the  answer  is,  ^^  Aleikum  essalam,  with  you  be  peace ;'' 
to  which  aged  persons  are  inclined  to  add,  ^^  and  the 
mercy  and  blessing  of  God."^  Salutations  in  the  East 
commonly  take  up  much  time ;  hence  Elisha*  enjoins 
Gehazi  to  salute  no  man  by  the  way,  when  he  was  sent 
to  recover  the  Shunamite's  son.  ^^  The  ordinary  way 
of  saluting  people  in  Egypt,"  says  Maillet,'  ^^  when  at 
a^distance,  is  bringbg  the  hand  down  to*the  knees,  and 
then  carrying  it  to  the  stomach;  marking  their  devoted- 
ness  to  a  person  by  holding  down  the  hand ;  as  they  do 
their  affection  by  their  after  raising  it  to  their  head ; 
and  when  they  come  close  together  they  take  each  other 
by  the  hand  in  token  of  friendship.''    The  common  sa- 


•  2  Sam.  XT.  18.   xz.  7. 23.    1  Kings  i;  44. 
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luUtion  to  an  equals  when  at  hand,  is  to  lay  (iie  rig^t 
hand  on  the  bosom,  with  a  gentle  declination  of  the 
body ;  and  persons  of  equal  age  and  dignity,  when  under 
the  impulse  of  strong  feelings,  kiss  each  other's  hand, 
head,  or  shoulder.  *" — Hence  the  conduct  of  Esau  to 
Jacob  ;^  of  Joseph  to  his  brethren  ;*  and  of  the  father  of 
the  prodigal.'^ — ^Taking  hold  of  the  beard,  and  kissing 
the  person,  is  also  a  token  of  respect  }*  hence  Joab  took 
Amaza  by  the  beard  to  kiss  him/  But  any  affront  done 
to  the  beard  was  accounted  a  great  injury ;  hence  Da* 
Tid's  resentment  at  Hanun's  conduct  to  his  ambassadors 
in  2  Sam.  x.  5.*  But  besides  the  marks  of  respect  which 
equals  showed  to  each  other  in  their  occasional  m^etings^ 
there  were  others  which  appeared  in  their  friendly 
TisitB.  We  have  little  acquaintance  with  the  domestic 
and  social  intercourse  of  the  Jews,  but  from  what  v(e 
have  seen  in  other  respects,  it  spears  probable  that 
their  friendly  visits  were  not  unlike  those  at  present  i% 
the  East.  Let  us  remark,  then,  that  the  court  or  quad- 
rangle in  tlie  middle  of  their  houses,  which  was  noticed 
in  our  description  of  t^  habitations  of  the  East,  is  the 
place  for  receiving  company  when  the  weather  permits ; 
for  rarely  do  they  enter  the  family  apartments,  except 
in  winter.  Hence  they  have  either  moveable  divans  to 
suit  the  sun  or  the  shade  in  dieir  courts;  or  small  places 
by  the  wall,  more  elegantly  paved  than  tlie  rest,  cm 
which  to  lay  their  carpets  and  cushions.  Not  unfre-* 
quently  too  do  they  screen  a  certain  portion  of  the  court 
by  fixing  curtains  to  the  sides  of  the  house,  and  fasten- 
ing them  to  poles,  or  other  fixtures  in  the  court,  that 
the  company  may  either  sit  or  walk,  as  under  a  porch ; 
and  the  entertainment  consists  of  each  sitting  according 

m 

•  Shaw,  p,  23r.  ^  Gen.  xxxui.  4.  «  Gen.  zlr.  14,  15. 
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to  his  rank^  and  receiving  a  pipe^  sweetmeats^  coffee^ 
and  sherbet  The  sweetmeats  are  commonly  conserve 
of  red  roses^  acidulated  with  lemon-juice :  the  coffee  is 
made  very  strongs  without  either  sugar  or  milk ;  and  the 
sherbet  is  some  syrup^  chiefly  of  lemon  mixed  with 
sugar/  The  pipes  of  the  middling  classes  are  plain^ 
and  about  four  or  five  feet  long ;  but  those  of  the  nobi- 
lity^  commonly  known  in  the  East  by  the  name  of  the 
Persian  pipe^  or  Bengal  hookah^  are  of  a  more  compU- 
cated\ind.  The  Persian  pipe  which  Mr.  Bruce  saw  at 
Gondar^  in  Abyssinia,  had  ^^  a  long  pliable  tube  or 
worm,  covered  with  Turkey  leather,  with  an  amber 
mouth-piece,  and  a  crystal  vase  for  smoking  tobacco 
through  water,  which  is  accounted  a  great  luxury  in  the 
eastern  countries.''^  The  Bengal  hookah  which  the 
author  of  this  work  saw,  consisted,  1st,  of  a  crystal  vase, 
two  thirds  full  of  rose-water  when  used,  exactly  the 
shape  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  glass  apparatus  that  is 
used  for  making  alkaline  aerated  water,  and  similar,  as 
it  would  appear,  to  that  seen  by  Mr.  Bruce.  2dly,  A 
silver  cup  for  holding  the  tobacco,  covered  with  a  silver 
globe  full  of  holes,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
fixed  to  the  stopper  of  the  crystal  vase  by  means  of  a 
tube,  which  descended  into  the  rose-water  to  cool  the 
smoke.  And  3dly,  A  flexible  tube,  six  yards  and  a  half 
long,  beautifully  covered  with  threads  of  green  and 
white  silk,  in  the  form  of  net-work,  which  had  a  mouth- 
piece on  the  one  end,  and  was  fixed  to  a  metal  tube  in 
the  stopper  of  the  vase  on  the  other,  to  receive  the 
smoke  after  it  had  passed  through  the  rose-water.  Note^ 
that  the  smoke  on  leaving  the  tube  at  the  bottom,  lite- 
rally passes  through  the  water,  ascends  to  the  top  of 
the  vase  with  a  bubbling  noise,  and  thus  cooled,  enters 
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the  second  tube^  which  conveys  it  to  the  mouth.— Hence 
the  singular  and  not  unpleasant  sound  which  is  heard 
in  the  apartment  when  a  number  of  hookahs  are  in 
action.-^It  resembles  in  some  measure  a  purling  rill. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Jews  in  their  entertain- 
ments indulged  in  this  last  piece  of  luxury ^  but  if  it  was 
in  use  in  Persia  and  Hindostan  in  the  days  of  Solomon^ 
it  would  probably  be  introduced  by  that  luxurious  mo* 
narch ;  since  the  commerce  of  India  came  then  overland 
to  Egypt ;  and  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness^  or  Pafmyra^ 
was  built  by  Solomon^  as  a  great  commercial  station  for 
the  caravans^  when  coming  from^  or  returning  to^  the 
East. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  visits  it  is  common  in  the  East 
to  sprinkle  rose-water^  or  some  other  sweet  scented 
water^  on  the  hands  and  bodies  of  the  guests^*  and  to 
perfume  them  with  lign  aloes^  or  the  smoke  of  frankin- 
cense^ as  a  signal  for  departure.^  Hence^  probably^  the 
reason  why  sweet  odours  were  brought  to  Daniel^  in  ch. 
ii.  46.  In  general  the  conversation  at  these  visits  is 
rather  of  a  grave  kind ;  but  they  also  indulge  occasion- 
ally in  subjects  of  a  light  and  cheerful  nature^  where 
the  different  passions  and  affections  are  allowed  to  ap- 
pear^ and  where  they  are  attended  with  their  natural 
signs  and  gestures.  Thus^  striking  the  lip  with  the  four 
fingers  of  one  of  the  handS;  so  as  to  form  the  quickly 
repeated  sound  of  yow,  yow,  yow,  is  said  by  Pitts*  to 
be  their  manner  of  expressing  benevolent  joy ;  while  a 
tremulous  application  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate^  so  as 
to  produce  the  sound  of  heli^  li^  li^  li^  is  the  ziraleet  of 
Syria;  or  female  mode  of  expressing  exultation.*' 

In  the  fourth  place^  with  respect  to  the  marks  of 
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honour  which  superiors  showed  to  inferiors^  the  follow- 
ing were  the  principal  and  most  common.  As  it  was 
impossible  for  kings  to  attend  to  every  part  of  their  do- 
minions^  it  became  necessary  to  delegate  a  part  of  their 
power  to  others;  hence  viceroys^  lieutenants^  chief 
governors,  satraps^  tetrarchs^  &c.^  who  acted  in  their 
name^  and  were  accountable  to  them  for  their  conduct. 
Thus  Darius  set  120  princes  or  chief  men  over  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  ordered  them  to  render  sea 
account  of  their  administration  to  three  presidents,  of 
whom  Daniel  was  the  chief:*  these  of  course  represented 
the  king,  and  had  a  suitable  revenue  and  salary.  The 
same  thing  might  be  said^  but  on  a  lesser  scale,  of  all 
those  who  held  important  offices  under  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  They  were  either  heads  of  the  tribes, 
or  relations  of  the  king,  or  had  been  distinguished  by 
their  valour :  but  they  depended  on  the  royal  favour  for 
their  continuance  in  office,  and  were  dismissible  at  plea* 
sure.  In  such  an  oscillancy  in  human  affairs,  it  became 
necessary  to  inform  the  public  by  some  established  eti- 
quette of  the  appointment  of  the  new  favourite.  Accor- 
dingly, when  Joseph  was  taken  from  a  prison  and  made 
prime  minister  of  Egypt,  he  received  the  king's  ring,  in 
which  was  the  royal  seal  that  confirmed  the  royal  de- 
crees ;  he  was  arrayed  in  white  linen ;  had  a  gold  chain 
put  about  his  neck ;  was  conducted  in  grand  procession 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  in  the  second  state 
chariot;  while  a  crier  proclaimed  to  the  multitude,  ^^Bow 
the  knee.^  And  when  Mordecai  was  raised  to  a  similar 
dignity  by  Ahasuerus,  we  are  told  that  he  was  clothed 
in  royal  apparel ;  rode  on  the  king's  horse  of  state  richly 
caparisoned ;  had  the  crown  royal  set  on  his  head ;  and 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  princes  heading  the  procession ; 


«  Dan,  yl  1, 2.  i>  Gen.  xli.  42,  43. 
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while  a  crier  proclaimed  l>efore  him^  ^^  Thus  shall  it  be 
done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour."* 
In  the  days  of  Saul,  bracelets  appear  to  have  been  en- 
signs of  royalty,  for  the  crown  and  bracelets  which  he 
wore  were  brought  to  David  after  hb  death.^  Isaiah^ 
tells  us,  that  in  his  days  the  insignia  of  a  governor  were 
a  robe,  a  girdle,  and  a  key.-^And  in  the  East,  the  ce- 
remony of  investiture  to  dominions  granted  by  the  kalif 
is  by  sending  letters  patent,  a  crown,  a  chain,  and  brace- 
lets.' Changes  of  raiment,  consisting  either  of  cafietans 
or  whole  suits,  are  marks  both  of  honour  and  office,  and 
are  always  ^ven  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior/  Thus 
'  Daniel,  if  he  could  interpret  the  hand-writing  on  the 
wall,  was  promised  by  Belshazzar  to  be  clothed  in 
scarlet,  to  have  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  and  to  be 
the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom.'  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  he  appointed  Jonathan 
MaccabiBus  high-priest,  and  declared  him  the  king's 
friend,  sent  him  a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold ;'  he 
afterwards  honoured  him  still  more  by  sending  him  a 
buckle  of  gold,  to  fasten  his  purple  robe,  as  the  use  was 
to  be  given  to  such  as  were  of  the  king's  blood.''  And 
when  Alexander  died,  his  son  confirmed  Jonathan  in  the 
high  priesthood,  sent  him  golden  vessels  to  be  served 
in^  and  gave  him  leave  to  drink  in  gold,  to  be  clothed  in 
|>urple,  and  to  wear  a  golden  buckle  or  clasp.'  Nearly 
the  same  things  were  promised  by  Darius  to  the  person 
who  should  excel  in  wisdom.*"  They  were  considered  a 
distinguished  honour,  as  beine  a  part  of  the  insignia  of 
royalty;   for  Lucian,  in  hi/ Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 


*  Esther  vi.  7—9.  ^  2  Sam.  i.  10. 

«  Ch.  xxii.  21, 22.  *  D'Hcrbelot,  p.  Sit 

*  Sir  John  Malcom'a  Hist,  of  Persia^  vol.  i.  ch.  10. 

'  Dan.  V.  16.  k  i  Mace.  x.  20.  ^  1  Mace.  z.  89. 

*  1  Mace.  xi.  ST,  58^  *  Esdras  ili.  6. 
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makes  Diogenes  the  cynic  say  to  Alexander  the  Great^ 
that  ^^  he  would  feel  sorrow  to  leave  his  honour^  and 
glory^  and  distinction^  in  managing  his  chariot^  and  his 
head  bound  with  a  white  fillet^  and  his  purple  garment 
&stened  with  a  buckle— 'TiDp^t^pi&x  B(£7tE7topr»iiJ£Vov.^^ 
Nestor's  purple  mantle  was  fastened  with  gold  buckles.* 
Ulysses^  when  under  a  feigned  character^  describing  to 
Penelope  the  portrait  of  her  husband^  says^  that  ^^  il- 
lustrious on  his  breast^  the  double  clasping  gold  buckle 
indicated  the  king.''^  And  Virgil  tells  us  that  Dido's 
robe  was  fastened  with  a  gold  buckle.*  From  all  which 
we  see^  that  it  was  an  indication  of  royalty^  and  that  the 
giving  permission  to  wear  it  was  considered  a  singular 
honour  conferred  on  rulers  uf  provinces^  and  the  chief 
ministers  of  religion. 

The  princes  of  the  East^  even  at  the  present  day, 
have  many  changes  of  raiment  ready,  both  as  an  article 
of  wealth,  which  large  wardrobes  have  always  been  in 
that  country,  and  to  suit  the  occasion ;  and  in  Persia 
they  are  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  and  richness,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  or  merit  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  given ;  but  in  Turkey  they  are  all  nearly  of  an 
equal  fineness,  and  the  honour  lies  in  the  number  given.^ 
Party-coloured  garments  are  also,  in  these  countries, 
counted  a  mark  of  honour,  and  were  worn  even  by 
king's  daughters.*  Perhaps  Joseph's  coat  of  many  co- 
lours resembled  the  stuffs  in  Barbary,  which  are  formed 
of  pieces  of  clodi,  of  different  colours/  sewed  together ; 
or  it  may  have  been  richly  embroidered  like  that  which 
Telemachus,  when  leaving  the  court  of  Sparta  in  quest 
of  his  father  received  from  Helen,  whom  Menelaus  had 
received  again  info  favour  after  the    destruction  of 


•  niad  X.  133.  ^  Odyss.  xix.  226.  '  JEneid.  iv.  139. 

•*  Clarke's  Harmer,  cb.  vi.  ob.  33.  *  2  Sam.  xiii.  Ifi. 
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Troy.*  For  a  superior  to  give  bis  own  garment  to  an 
inferior  was  reckoned  a  great  mark  of  regard.^  Hence 
Jonathan  gave  his  to  David ;'  and  the  following  extract 
from  Sir  John  Malcolm''  may  serve  to  throw  some  light 
on  Elisha's  request  to  have  the  mantle  of  Elijah. 
^^  When  the  Khalifa^"  says  he,  "  or  teacher  of  the 
Sooffees,  dies,  he  bequeaths  his  patched  garment,  which 
is  all  his  worldly  wealth,  to  the  disciple  whom  he  esteems 
the  most  worthy  to  become  his  successor ;  and  the  mo- 
ment the  latter  puts  on  the  holy  mantle,  he  is  vested 
with  the  power  of  his  predecessor.^' 

Thevenof"  informs  us  that  superiors,  in  order  to  court 
popularity,  sometimes  use  the  salutation  which  is  given  to 
equals,  instancing,  as  an  example,  the  Grand  Siguier,  when 
riding  along  the  streets  of  Constantinople;  and  every  one 
knows  the  arts  which  Absalom  used  to  win  the  hearts  of 
the  people  from  his  father :  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took 
them  and  kissed  them  ;^  a  mark  of  kindness  which  David 
showed  to  Barzillai  for  a  better  end.^  I  shall  next  add, 
that  a  horn  in  ancient  times  was  an  emblem  of  power, 
which  the  following  extract  will  set  in  a  new  light: 
^^  One  thing  observable  in  the  cavalcade  which  Mr. 
Bruce  witnessed  in  Abyssinia  was  the  head-dress  of  the 
governors  of  provinces.  A  large  broad  fillet  was  bound 
upon  their  forehead,  and  tied  behind,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a  horn,  or  conical  piece  of  silver,  gilt,  about 
four  inches  long^  much  in  the  shape  of  our  common  can- 
dle extinguishers.  This  is  called  kirn^  and  is  only  worn 
at  reviews,  or  parades  after  a  victory.^^**  In  the  quarto 
euition  of  Bruce,  a  plate  is  given  of  this  ensign  of  offiice, 
and  I  may  add,  that  the  Abyssinian  word  kirn  is  the 

•  Oclyss.  XT.  105.  •»  lyHerbelot,  p.  571.        ^  1  Sam.  xviii.  4. 
^  History  of  Persia,  ch.  xxii.  «  Part  i.  p.  Sr. 

^  2  Sam.  XV.  5.  s  2  Sam.xix.  39. 

*  Shaw's  Abridgment  of  Bruce's  Travcb,  p.  199. 
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same  as  VV)  heren^  which  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  a 
horn^  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture.  Thus  in  Ps» 
Ixxv.  4f  5 J  ^^  I  said  unto  the  fools^  Deal  not  foolishly ; 
and  to  the  wicked^  Lift  not  up  the  horn :  lift  not  up 
your  horn  on  high ;  speak  not  with  a  stiff  neck."  Ps. 
xcii.  10^  ^^  But  my  horn  shalt  thou  exalt^  like  the  horn 
of  the  unicorn.'^  And  in  Ps.  cxii.  9,  ''  His  horn  shall 
be  exalted  with  honour."  Perhaps  a  remnant  of  this 
ancient  practice  is  to  be  found  still  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lebanon ;  for  Captain  Lights  anno  1814^  saw  the 
females  of  the  Maronites  and  Druzes  ^^  wearing  on  their 
heads  a  tin  or  silver  conical  tube^  about  twelve  inches 
long,  and  twice  the  size  of  a  common  post  horn,  over 
which  was  thrown  a  white  piece  of  linen  that  completely 
enveloped  the  body.*  The  horn  of  the  emir's  wife  was 
of  gold,  airiched  with  precious  stones^  *"  and  in  the  vig- 
nette prefixed  to  part  ii.  ch.  3,  he  gives  us  a  drawing 
of  a  Druze  female,  in  the  costume  of  the  country. 

Let  me  add,  before  concluding  these  marks  of  honour, 
that,  as  in  despotic  countries  there  are  sudden  eleva- 
tions to  rank,  and  depressions  to  poverty,  bondage^  or 
death,  according  to  the  character  and  caprice  of  the 
tyrant ;  so  it  was  customary,  when  a  worthy  person  was 
restored  to  liberty,  to  declare  his  restoration  by  some 
appropriate  action.  Thus  when  Josephus  was  taken  by 
the  Romans,  after  the  storming  of  Jotapata  in  Galilee, 
he  was  bound,  like  Paul,  with  a  chain ;  but  having  pro- 
phesied that  Vespasian  would  become  emperor,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  appearance  of  his  prophecy 
being  fulfilled,  the  emperor's  son,  Titus,  after  the  event 
had  justified  the  prediction,  besought  his  father,  on 
Josephus's  falling  into  their  hands,  not  only  to  loose^ 
but  cut  in  pieces  his  chain,  as  the  completest  evidence 


*  Trarelt  m  Paleitioe,  p.  220.  »»  Page  322. 
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that  he  had  been  unworthily  treated.  Accordingly  the 
historian  tells  us  that  a  person  was  introduced  who  cut 
his  chain  in  pieces^  as  was  the  usual  method  with  those 
who  had  been  bound  without  cause^  and  thereby  re* 
stored  him  to  liberty  and  honour/ 

But  after  having  spoken  of  their  >marks  of  honour^ 
we  may  also  notice  their  marks'^  of  disgrace*  These 
were  many,  but  the  chief  of  them  were  the  following : 
sometimes  they  condemned  men  to  the  employments  of 
women^  like  the  Jewish  youth  to  grind  com  in  Ba- 
bylon ;^  cutting  off  the  beard  was  accounted  a  great  in- 
sult^""  and  plucking  off  the  hair  was  adding  cruelty  to 
insult'  To  spit  in  the  face  of  a  person  was  also  ac- 
counted disgraceful^""  and  it  is  still  practised  in  the  East; 
for  Hanway  tells  us^  that  in  the  year  1744^  when  a  rebel 
prisoner  was  brought  before  Nadir  Shah's  general^  /^  the 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  spit  in  his  face^  an  indignity/' 
adds  the  historian,  ^^  of  great  antiquity  in  the  East/'' 
Clapping  the  hands,  making  a  wide  mouth,  pashing  out 
the  tongue,  and  hissing,  were  likewise  the  marks  of 
malignant  joy  and  contempt/  Accordingly  Job  says,^ 
^^  Men  shall  clap  their  hands  at  him,  and  shall  hiss  him 
out  of  his  place."  And  Jeremiah'  mentions  clapping 
their  hands,  hissing,  wigging  their  heads,  and  gnashing 
their  teeth,  as  the  tokens  whereby  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  showed  their  hatred.  Whilst  Isaiah*^  says  of 
Israel,  ^^  Against  whom  make  ye  a  wide  mouth,  and 
draw  out  the  tongue  ?"— We  formerly  noticed  the  con- 
duct of  Shimei  to  David,  in  throwing  dust  in  the  air, 
and  may  now  add,  that  the  Jews  insulted  Paul,  many 
centuries  after,  in  a  similar  manner :  ^  for  it  is  said  of 


•  War,  W,  10.       b  Lam.  v.  13.         «  2  Sam.  x.  5,  ««" I».  L  6. 

•  Is.  1. 6.  Mark  xiv.  65.  xv,  19.  Luke  xxvui.  31,"  32. 

'  TrarelB,  vol.  i.  p.  298.  t  Ezek.  xxv.  6.  >>  Ch.  xxvii,  23. 

'  Lam.  ii.  15.        ^  Ch.  Iru.  4.  >  Acts  xjii.  22. 
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them  that  ^^  they  gave  him  audience  unto  this  word^ 
and  then  lifted  up  their  voices  and  said^  ^^  Away  with 
such  a  fellow  from  the  earth-— and  they  cried  out^  and 
cast  off  their  clothes^  and  threw  dust  into  the  air."  On 
which  conduct  of  theirs,  the  following  extract  from  Cap- 
tain Light's  Travels  forms  an  excellent  commentairy : 
^^  They^  (viz.  the  inhabitants  of  Galabshee^  a  village  on 
the  Nile^)  seemed  more  jealous  of  my  appearance  among 
them  than  any  I  had  seen.  I  was  surrounded  by  them^ 
and  a  ^  present^  a  present^'  echoed  from  all  quarters^ 
before  they  would  a^iow  me  to  look  at  their  temple. 
One  more  violent  than  the  rest  threw  dust  in  the  air^ 
the  signal  both  of  rage  and  defiance,  ran  for  his  shield^ 
and  came  towards  me  dancing,  howling,  and  striking 
the  shield  with  the  head  of  his  javelin  to  intimidate  me. 
A  promise  of  a  present^  however^  pacified  him.''* 

But^  perhaps^  the  greatest  insult  that  could  be  given^ 
apart  from  bodily  injury,  was  the  contempt  that  was 
cast  on  their  mother.  Hence  the  cutting  reproach  of 
Saul  to  his  son  Jonathan^  for  the  friendship  he  had 
shown  to  David.  ^^  Thou  son  of  the  perverse,  rebellious 
woman^  do  not  I  know  that  thou  hast  chosen  the  son  of 
Jesse  to  thy  own  confusion^  and  unto  the  confusion  of 
thy  mother's  nakedness  ?"^  David,  likewise^  when  re* 
proving  Joab^  his  nephew^  uses  similar  language. — 
<^  These  men^  the  sons  of  Zeruiah^  be  too  hard  for 
me."*  And  when  Abishai^  die  brother  of  Joab^  wished 
to  kill  Shimei  for  cursing  David,  the  king  replied^ 
**  What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye  sons  of  Ze^ah  ?"* 
which  Zeruiah  was  David's  full  sister  ;*  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  explain  the  ori^n  of  this  tenderness  for  a 
mother's  character,  and  desire  to  resent  any  affront 


»  Tnveb  into  Egypt,  &c.  p.  64.      «»  1  Sam,  xx.  30.     '  2  Sun.  iu.  39. 
*  2  Sam.  xyi.  10,  xix.  22.  •  1  Chron.  ii.  15, 16. 
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that  is  cast  upon  her.  It  is  owing  to  poly^amy^  where 
the  children  of  the  same  family  become  naturally  more 
attached  to  her^  and  to  each  other  ;*  and  it  is  to  the 
same  source  that  we  have  the  names  of  the  mothers  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  so  frequently  mentioned.^  It  distin- 
guished them  from  the  other  children  of  the  kings  by 
their  other  wives^  and  served  to  ascertain  their  descent 
and  propinquity.— But  marks  of  disgrace  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  living;  they  often  extended  even  to  the 
dead^  by  refusing  them  the  rites  of  sepulture,*^  or  raising 
them  after  they  had  been  interred ;'  or  forbidding  them 
to  be  publicly  lamented }  or  allowing  them  to  become 
the  prey  of  ravenous  animals;*  or  casting  them^  like  Uri- 
jah's^  into  the  graves  of  the  common  people;'  or  burning 
their  bones  into  lime^  as  Moab  did  the  king  of  Edom's.^ 

Josephus^  when  deserted  by  his  soldiers  through  the 

« 

intrigues  of  John  of  Gischala^  while  governor  of  Galilee^ 
showed  his  sense  of  the  disgrace  they  had  put  upon  him 
as  their  general;  in  the  following  striking  manner :  ^^  He 
leaped  out  of  his  house  to  them^  while  they  were  going 
to  set  it  on  fire^  with  his  clothes  rent;  and  ashes  sprin- 
kled on  his  head;  with  his  hands  behind  him;  and  his 
swqrd  hanging  at  his  neck.''  At  this  humbling  sight; 
they  pitied  his  situation;  repented  of  their  fault;  and 
returned  to  their  duty.**  This  suspending  the  sword 
from  the  neck  is  several  times  mentioned  in  Sir  John 
Malcolm's  history  of  Persia;  as  the  mark  either  of  de- 
gradation or  deep  supplication ;  and  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  those  who;  with  sackcloth  on  their  loinS;  and 
ropes  on  their  neckS;  supplicated  the  conquerors  for 
mercy.* 

•  Parke'i  Tni?elf  in  Africa,  ch.  W,  *  1  Kings  »y.  31.  xv.  2. 10,  &c. 

•  Rev.  xi.  1-12.  *  Jcr.  ▼iii.  1. 

•  Jer.  xvi.  5^7.  xix,  r.  xxii.  18, 19.  2  Macctb.  r.  10.        *  Jcr.  xxtL  23. 
iAinoiu.l.           >»  Witf.ii.21.  ,        <  1  Kings u« 31, 32* 
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SECT.  K. 

JewUh  Measures. 

1.  Of  length.  A  finger;  a  haadbreadth ;  a  a|>an ;  a  foot;  a  cubit;  a  fathom ;  a 
reed;  the  measuring  line;  a  furlong;  i^  sabbath  day's  journey;  a  mile;  a 
Berd ;  a  Parsar ;  a  common  day's  journey ;  an  Egyptian  aroura ;  the  Levitical 
cities.  %  Liquid  measure.  Their  quadrans ;  log  or  sextarius ;  fifkin ;  bin ; 
measure;  bath ;  cor.  3.  Diy  measure.  Their  cab ;  omer,  or  tenth  dea^  seah ; 
ephah ;  lethec ;  humer.  4.  Weights.  The  shekel ;  man^,  or  minah ;  talent. 
5.  Money.  The  shekel ;  bekah ;  diner»  or  denarius ;  meah,  gerah,  or  zuz ; 
pondion;  assar;  semissis»  or  mesimes;  farthing;  mite.— Maneh  or  mina;  ta- 
lent ;  sh^el  of  gold ;  talent  of  ^Id ;  drachma ;  didrachma ;  stater ;  Daric» 
Suidas's  table  of  Jewish  money.  Relative  value  of  gold  and  silver ;  their  ori- 
ginal form  in  commerce ;  usury  between  Jews  prohibited ;  allowed  with 
strangers.  Money  changers,  their  origin,  utility^  abuse.  The  custom  of  trans- 
acting money  in  sealed  purses  common  in  the  East. 

L  Measures  of  Length. 

Jl  finger^  ]^!31(M  *Atzeboy  was  the  breadth  of  the 
thamb^  or  of  six  barley  corns  laid  beside  each  other^ 
where  they  are  thickest.*  Bishop  Cumberland  makes 
it  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  cubit^  and  equal  to  *912 
parts  of  an  inch^^  adopting  the  finger  in  place  of  the 
thumbs  which  the  Jews  used* 

A  hand-breadth^  nfiD  Tepehy  was  equal  to  four  fin- 
gers' breadth,  or  18  barley  corns,  because  the  width  of 
the  four  fingers  was  reckoned  equal  only  to  three  thumbs* 
It  was  the  sixth  part  of  a  cubit,  and  equal  to  three 
inches  and  •646  parts  of  an  inch,  according  to  Bishop 
Cumberland. 


•  Godwin. 

^  To  prevent  the  frequent  quoting  of  authorities,  it  may  be  proper  to  add, 
that  the  following  account  of  Jewish  measures  is  drawn  up  from  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  used  in  Scripture :  Ltghtfoot's  Har- 
mony of  the  Four  Evangelists,  on  John  ii.  6;  his  Hebrew  and  Talmudical 
ExerciUtions  on  Matt.  v.  26 :  his  Prospect  of  the  Temple,  ch.  x :  Godwin's 
Moses  and  Aaron,  book  vi.  ch.  9 :  Bemardus  Lamy,  Lib.  i.  cap.  8»  9 :  and  Bi- 
ihop  Cumberland's  Essay  en  Jewish  Measures  and  Weights. 
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A  span^  tXHt  Zerethy  cmcdapzy  was  equal  to  the  width 
between  the  top  of  the  thumb  and  the  top  of  the  litde 
finger  when  extended^  or  about  nine  inches.  In  Eze- 
kiel  xliii.  13.  17,  however^  the  span  is  said  to  be  half  a 
cubit ;  and  as  he  measures  the  altar  by  the  larger  cubit^ 
of  a  common  cubit  of  18  inches  and  a  hand-breadth^*  or 
about  21  inches,  so  Parkhurst  makes  the  span  about 

* 

10^  inches,  and  Bishop  Cumberland  10*944  inches. 

Afoot,  tDi^Si  Pom,  was  equal  to  12  inches,  or  72 
barley  corns  laid  by  the  side  of  each  other. 

A  cuhity  flDK  •Afney  from  ;i  comparison  of  Exod. 
xxxvii.  1.  10,  with  Josephus,  Antiq.  iii.  6,  was  equal  to 
two  ortidofioi,  or  spans,  somewhat  less  than  18  inches,  or 
the  length  of  the  human  arm  of  a  middle  sized  man, 
from  the  elbow  to  the  top  of  the  middle  finger.  But 
Bishop  Cumberland  makes  the  Mosaic  cubit  the  same  as 
the  Egyptian,  and  larger  cubit  of  Ezekiel,^  and  conse- 
quently equal  to  21-888,  or  21}  inches  nearly. 

A  fathom  was  4  cubits,  or  7  feet  3-552  inches,  ac- 
cifrdiDg  to  Bishop  Cumberland,  being  7  feet,  and  rather 
more  than  3|  inched. 

A  reed,  T]y\>  K^ne,  was  equal  to  6  cubits,  and  a 
hand-breadth  to  each  cubit :  accordingly,  it  will  corres- 
pond with  6  of  the  long  cubits  of  21*888  inches,  and  be 
equal  to  10  feet  11*328  inches,  or  10  feet  11|  inches 
nearly. 

Hit  measuring  line,  Sift  Hebel,  was  used  for  mea- 
suring land,  but  thought  by  Godwin  to  be  of  uncertain 
length.  Bishop  Cumberland,  however,  states  it  at  80 
cubits,  or  145  feet  11*040  inches,  nearly  146  feet. 

A  furlong,  aJaSun^,  stadium,  was  reckoned  equal  to 
125  paces,  of  three  Roman  feet.each.^  Bisbop  Cumber- 
land makes  it  400  cubits,  or  729  ^  feet. 

•  Vcr.  13.  »»  Ezck.  xl.  5.  «  PHny,  Lib.  xiii.  c^).  23. 
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Ji  sahha^  day^B  journey  was  2000  cubits^*  founded^ 
probably^  on  Josh.  iii.  4^  where  it  was  commanded  that 
2000  cubits  should  be  betwixt  the  Israelites  and  the  ark^ 
and  which^  at  21*888  inches  to  a  cubit^  make  1216 
yards,  or  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  English  mile. 

A  mile  milliariumf  among  the  Romans  was  equal  to 
1000  paces ;  but  the  eastern  mile,  according  to  Bishop 
Cumberland^  was  equal  to  4000  cubits,  which,  ,at  21*888 
inches  to  the  cubit,  make  7296  feet,  or  nearly  an  En* 
glish  mile  and  a  half.  A  Talmudic  mile  was  only  7f 
furlongs.^ 

The  Bere,  ri^!!^  among  the  Jews,  was  as  much  as  they 
could  walk  easily  between  meab. 

j1  Parsa,  rtD*1fi  Perse^  was  equal  to  4  miles.  They 
made  the  whole  land  of  Israel  a  square  of  400  parss,  or 
1600  miles ;  and  in  the  Arabic  version  of  Rev.  xiv.  20, 
the  words  which  in  our  translation  are  rendered  1600 
furlongs  are  rendered  1600  miles.* 

A  day's  journey  at  the  equinox,  or  a  diet  as  it  is  some- 
times called  in  the  Talmudic  writings,  was  usually  30 
miles,  of  7^  furlongs  each,  but  sometimes  40  miles,  or 
10  pars»,  divided  thus :  5  miles  from  dawn  to  sunrise ; 
15  from  sunrise  till  noon ;  15  from  noon  till  sunset ;  and 
5  from  sunset  till  the  stars  appear.  "*  A  day's  march  to  the 
festivals  was  only  30  miles  for  individuals,  and  10  miles 
for  companies.^  Bishop  Cumberland  makes  a  day's 
journey  to  have  been  96,000  cubits,  or  33  English  miles, 
1  furlong,  544  yards. 

•iSn  Egyptian  Aroura  was  equal  to  100  cubits  long 
by  100  cubits  broad,  or  10,000  square  cubits.  Ac- 
cordingly the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  which  was  100 


■  Ughtfoot^  Comment,  on  Acts  i.  13. 

b  Lightf.  Chorog.  decad  on  Mark,  ch.  ?iii.  sect  1.         «  n>.  *  lb. 

*  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Szer.  on  Lake  ii.  44. 
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cubits  by  50^  was  equal  to  5000  square  cubits^  or  half  as 
aroura ;  and  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house^  which 
was  500  cubits  square^  was  equal  to  250^000  square  cu- 
bits^ or  25  arouras^ 

7%tf  Levitie€J  cities^  as  we  saw  them  treating  of  the 
glebes  of  the  priests  and  Levites^  had  each  76  English 
acres^  1  rood^  20  poles^  and  80  feet^  on  each  side  of  the 
city^  or  305  acres^  2  roods^  1  pole  in  all ;  so  that  the 
whde  land  that  was  attached  to  the  48  cities  was  equal 
to  14^664  acres,  1  rood,  8  poles,  or  about  the  1321st 
part  of  the  whole  of  Judea,  supposing  it  to  have  been 
200  square  miles ;  far  less  than  they  would  have  been 
entitled  to  had  their  tribe  got  a  share  like  the  rest,  and 
therefore  requiring  all  that  provision,  in  form  of  stipend, 
which  the  law  enjoined,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of 
tlieir  worldly  right. 

II.    0/  Liquid  Mec^ure. 

As  barley  corns  were  the  standard  of  measures  of 
length,  so  egg  shells  were  the  standard  of  measures  of 
capacity,  thus : 

TTie  Quadrans^  IV}f^y^  Behioithj  or  smallest  measure, 
was  equal  to  1|  egg  shell  full/ 

TJie  Logy  yh  I^gy  or  Sextarius  (^eoTog,  Luke  vii. 
4.)  was  equal  to  four  quadrantes,  or  6  egg  shells  full. 
Bishop  Cumberlarid  makes  it  equal  to  24-3  solid  inches. 

Tlie  Firkirty  {fiBl^li^y  John  ii.  6.)  is  stated  by  Bisliop 
Cumberland  at  7  English  pints  of  29  solid  inches  each 
nearly,  and  4*9  solid  inches  ;  but  Lightfoot  makes  it  the 
same  as  the  bath  or  ephah.^ 

T%e  Hiny  Ytf\y  was  equal  to  12  logs,  or  72  egg  shells 
full ;  and  Bishop  Cumberland  makes  it  equal  to  1  gal- 
lon, 2  pints,  2-5  solid  inches. 

•  Lightf.  Hann.  of  Four  Evang.  John  ti.  6. 
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Tke  Shekshy  vhv^  translated  a  measure  in  Is.  xl. 
12^  ap]>eaTS9  from  its  name^  to  have  been  the  third  part 
of  the  bath^  and  so  to  have  been  equal  to  2  hins^  or  144 
egg^  shells  full. 

TTie  Bathj  fi^  Bethy  was  the  same  in  liquid  measure 
that  the  ephah  was  in  dry.'  It  was  equal  to  6  bins,  or 
432  eggshells  full.  Bishop  Cumberland  makes  it  7 
gallons^  4  pints^  15-2  solid  inehes. 

Their  largest  measure  Was  the  Cor,  ^3  Cer,  or 
Corns.  It  was  of  the  same  size  as  the  Humer  in  dry 
measure^^  held^  according  to  Lightfoot^  4320  egg  shells 
full ;  and  according  to  Bishop  Cumberland^  75  gallons^  5 
pints^  7*6  solid  inches. 

So  much^  then;  for  their  Liquid  Measure ;  let  us  next 
attend  to 

III.  Dry  Measure. 

TThe  Cabf  or  2p  ^^b,  was  their  least  measure  :  it  is 
called  x^^'^^9  ^^  measure^  in  Rev.  vi.  6;  and  was  equal 
td  24  egg  shells  full.  Bishop  Cumberland  makes  it  the 
0*  15  of  an  English  pint ;  but  if  Grotius's  account  from 
Herodotus^  Hippocrates^  Diogenes  Laertius^  and  Athe- 
n»us  may  be  depended  on^  it  was  considerably  more^ 
being  equal  to  the  allowance  of  a  healthy  man  for  a  day^ 
or^  according  to  Lamy^  it  was  the  allowance  to  slaves.^ 

TTie  Omer^  *^QJf  or  tenth  deal,  because  the  tenth  part 
of  an  Ephah;'  was  equal  to  43^  egg  shells  full ;  and 
Bishop  Cumberland  makes  it  equal  to  2*9  pintS;  or  3 
pints  nearly. 

7%e  Seahy  or  HttD  ^Sa^f  Saturn^  Modius^  or  Measure^ 
was  equal  to  6  cabs;  or  144  egg  shells  full.  Bishop 
Cumberland  makes  it  equal  to  1  peck;  1*1  pint  The 
three  measures  of  meal  mentioned  Matt.  xiii.  33;  con- 
sequently mean  an  ephah. 


*fiidk.zlr.ll.   .^EHk.slr.i4.   « Lib. Leap. 6. net. 3.   ' JBiod. zri. 36. 
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TTie  Ephahj  n£}^)t  Aipkj  in  dry  measure  was  the 
same  with  the  bath  in  liquid^^  and  was  equal  to  three 
seahs^  or  432  egg  shells  full.  Bishop  Cumberland  makes 
it  equal  to  3  pecks,  3-4  pints. 

The  LetheCf  "in  7^  Hosea  iii.  2^  was  equal  to  5  ephahs^ 
or  2160  egg  shells  full;  and  Bishop  Cumberland  states 
it  at  4  bushels,  0-8  pints. 

TTie  JHumeTf  •lOin  or  ass's  load,  was  the  largest  dry 
measure  among  the  Jews,  and  was  of  the  same  capacity 
as  the  cor  in  liquid  measure.  It  was  equal  also  to  2  lethecs 
or  10  ephahs,  and  contained  4320  egg  shells  full.  Bishop 
Cumberland  makes  it  8  bushels,  1*6  pints. 

IV.   Weights. 

T%e  shekely  7pB^  or  weight,  by  way  of  eminence,  was 
the  standard  among  the  Jews,  to  which  all  their  other 
weights  were  reduced.  Bishop  Cumberland  makes  it 
equal  to  7dwts.  15  grains;  but  Michaelis^  estimates 
the  weight  of  the  shekel  at  no  more  than  9^  grains  Paris 
weight,  or  74|  grains  troy.  As  for  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary,  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxx.  1 3,  and  elsewhere^ 
it  was  not  different  in  weight  from  the  civil  or  common 
shekel,  as  is  evident  from  Exod.  xxx.  13,  compared 
with  Ezek.  xlv.  12 ;  from  which  passages  it  is  plain  that 
they  were  both  equal  to  20  gerahs.  The  reason,  there- 
fore, of  the  appellation  seems  to  have  been,  that  the 
standard  of  this,  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  other 
weights  and  measures,  was  kept  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
afterwards  in  the  temple,  according  to  1  Chron.  xxiii. 
29,  as  our  standards  are  kept  at  present  in  the  Exchequer. 

The  Manehy  J^yo  Mene^  or  Mina^  was  equal  to  60 
shekels,*  and,  in  that  case,  weighed,  according  to 
Bishop  Cumberland,  lib.  loz.  7dwts.  8  grains:    but 

•  Ezek.  xlv.  11.        ^  Suppkm.  mL  Lex.  Heb.  p.  36r.       «  Ezek.  xlv.  13. 
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ParkhuTSt  thinks^  that  by  comparing  1  Kings  x.  17^ 
with  2  Chron.  ix.  16^  it  was  equal  to  100  shekels  when 
used  as  a  weighty  and  60  shekels  when  applied  to  money. 
7%e  Talentf  "^^3  Cecer^  was  equal  to  3000  shekels^ 
or  93lbs.  12  ounces  avoirdupois^  or  125lbs.  troy^  accord- 
ing to  Bbhop  Cumberland ;  but  Michaelis  reckons  it 
only  at  32ilb6.  avoirdupois^  or  44lb8«  4  ounces  troy* 

The  shekel  of  silver y  mentioned  in  the  law^  is  the  same 
coin  as  the  silverlingSj  mentioned  Is.  vii.  23^  and  is  said 
to  have  had  Aaron's  rod  on  one  side^  and  the  pot  of 
manna  on  the  other.  It  weighed  originally  320  barley 
corns ;  but  the  wise  men  afterwards  made  it  equal  to 
the  coin  selaa^  or  J^Sd  ^^loy  which  weighed  384  barley 
coms^  and  its  value  being  considered  equd  to  four  Ro- 
man denarii^  will  be  2e.  7d.  Bishop  Cumberland^  how- 
ever^ makes  it  only  28*287  pence^  or  2^.  A\d.  and  its 
weight  9dwts;  and  3  grains  troy^  equal  to  the  Roman; 
and  nearly  to  our  half  ounce  avoirdupois. 

The  Bekahy  or  Jfp^  Bekoy  was  equal  to  half  a  shekel^* 
or  192  barley  coms^  and  its  value  in  money^  according 
to  Bishop  Cumberland;  was  14|i/. 

T%e  Diner f  ^^y^  or  Denarius,  was  one*fourth  of  a 
shekel;  or  96  barley  cornS;  and  equal  to  7|c/.  of  our 
money. 

TTie  Meah,  or  nj^O  ^^^>  Gerah,  or  ftlJ  Oere,  and 
tV  Zuzy  were  each  the  6th  part  of  the  diner;  and  the 
24th  part  of  the  shekel;  or  16  barley  coms;  equal  in 
value  to  1*178;  or  rather  leiss  than  Hd.  In  Exodus  xxx. 
13;  and  Ezek.  xlv.  12;  it  is  mentioned  that  the  gerah 
was  the  20th  part  of  the  shekel ;  but  this  makes  no  dif- 
ference as.  to  the  value;  which  is  here  ^ven  to  it ;  for 

*Exod.  X3xrui.36. 

Vol.  II.  L  1 
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320  barley  corns^  or  the  ori^buil  weight  of  the  shekd^ 
beam  the  same  proportion  to  20  that  384^  or  the 
junended  weighty  does  to  24. 

Tfie  Pondiotij  or  pnjlfi  Pundiun^  was  the  half  of 
the  meah^  and  the  48th  part  of  the  shekel^  or  8  barley 
coms^  and  vahied  at  '589^  or  rather  more  than  a  half- 
penny of  our  money. 

7%e  Jissar^  *iDK  •S^er,  or  Awoiptogy  was  half  a  pon- 
dion^  or  the  96th  part  of  a  shekel :  its  weight  was  equal 
to  4  barley  coms^  and  its  value  the  294th  of  a  penny^  or 
father  more  than  a  farthing. 

T%e  Semissis,  or  DD^DO  Mesimes,  was  the  half  of  an 
assar^  or  the  192d  part  of  a  shekel :  its  weight  was  2 
barley  corns^  and  its  value  equal  to  *146^  or  the  7th  part 
nearly  of  a  penny  sterling. 

7%e  Farthingf  DSJVI^p  KerdiuntSy  or  Ko^vTit^h 
was  the  half  of  the  semissb^  or  the  384th  part  of  a  she- 
kel :  its  weight  was  one  barley  com,  and  its  value  *073, 
or  the  13th  part  of  a  penny  sterling. 

T%e  Mtey  or  fiont)  Prutej  was  the  half  of  a  farthing 
or  the  768th  part  of  a  shekel :  its  weight  was  half  a 
barley  com^  and  its  value  was  *0369  or  the  26th  part  of 
a  penny  sterling.  The  two  mites,  therefore,  which  the 
widow  cast  into  the  treasury,  were  equal  to  a  farthing, 
or  the  13th  part  of  a  penny  sterling. 

The  above  were  the  coins  below  the  shekel,  but  there 
were  also  denominations  of  money  above  it,  which 
should  be  mentioned :  thus— > 

T%e  Manehy  tlM  Meney  or  itfino,  was  equal  to  60 
shekels,*  or  23,040  barley  corns,  and  its  value  at  28'287> 
or  2s.  4id.  was  5/.  17^.  lOid. 

The  Talenty  or  "^^O  Ceeery  was  50  manehs^  or  3000 


•  Biek.  xlv.  12. 
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shdcels^  and  weighed  1^52^000  barley  corns :  its  value^ 
according  to  Bishop  Cumberland^  was  353/.  11«.  lOd. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  brass  and  silver 
coins.    The  value  of  the  gold  coins  was  as  follows : 

Jl  Shekel  of  gold  is  valued  by  Bishop  Cumberland  at 
1/.  13s.  7id.  or  about  14|  times  the  value  of  silver. 

Jl  Talent  of  gold  consisted  of  3000  shekek ;  so  that 
at  1/.  ISs.  7id.  the  shekel^  it  would  be  equal  in  value  to 
5043/.  158. :  but  it  is  valued  very  differently^  according 
as  men  have  valued  the  shekel^  or  fixed  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and'  silver. 

7%e  Drachma  was  equal  to  a  Roman  denarius^  or  7 Id. 
of  our  money. 

77^  Didraehma^  or  tribute  money,  was  equal  to  two 
drachmas,  or  15id.  It  was  originally  exacted  for  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  but  when  Judea 
became  a  Roman  province,  it  was  converted  into  a  tax, 
and  sent  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  at  Rome.* 
As  to  its  particular  form,  it  is  said  to  have  been  stamped 
with  a  harp  on  the  one  side,  and  a  vine  on  the  other. 
Remote  synagogues,  in  sending  their  half  shekels,  com- 
monly united,  and  sent  them  in  gold,  for  the  convenience 
of  carriage ;  but  the  synagogues  in  Judea  sent  theirs  in 
silver. 

TTie  Stater,  or  piece  of  money  which  Peter  found  in 
the  fish's  mouth,^  was  exactly  two  didrachmas,  or  half 
shekels,  and  the  precise  sum  consequently  which  was  re- 
quired as  tribute  money  for  Jesus  and  himself:  its  value 
was  the  same  as  the  shekel,  or  2$.  7d. 

A  Baricy  translated  ^^  drams''  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  7. 
Ezra  viii.  27,  was  a  gold  coin  struck,  not  by  Darius 
Hystaspes,  as  some  have  thought,  but  by  Cyaxares,  the 
uncle  of  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  his  father-in-law ;  for 

'■»■■■■■■  ■  !■  — — — — ^  ■  ■ 

•  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Ezer.  on  Matt  xyii.  24.      ^  Matt.  xtiU  34. 
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Cyrus  married  his  daughter^  and  got  Media  with  her  as 
her  portion.  His  name  in  Scripture  is  Darius  the 
Mede^  and  the  coins  were  struck  hy  him^  while  Cyrus 
was  subduing  the  nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea 
and  Ethiopia.'  Dr.  Bernard  values  them  at  two  grains 
weight  more  than  our  guinea^  or  about  1/.  1«.  lOd.  ;^  but 
Parkhurst  makes  them  equal  to  1/.  S«. 

Suidas's  account  of  the  Jewish  money^  inserted  by 
Lightfoot^''  is  as  follows : 

7  Mites  XenJoi  =  1  xaS^aoeviy  or  brass  coin. 

6  Brass  coins  =  1  Obolus  (o^Aog.) 

6  Oboli  3=  1  Drachma  {i^a/xM^.) 

100  Drachms  =5  1  Pound  (fim.) 

60  Pounds  =  1  Talent  (roXa^oi^.) 

A  Roman  penny^  a  Jerusa- 
lem penny^  and  the  \  of 
a    Tjrrian  penny^    were 

each  =  \  Shekel^  or  7|(/. 

A  gold  penny  is  stated  by  Lightfoot  to  have  been 
equal  to  25  silver  pence.'  Bishop  Cumberland's  pro- 
portion between  gold  and  silver  is  lower  than  that^  being 
14|  nearly  to  1.     At  present  (1820)  it  is  as  15^  to  1. 

The  original  form  of  the  precious  metals  as  the  me- 
dium ^  exchange,  appears  to  have  been  in  the  state  of 
bullion.  This  was  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  either 
increased  or  diminished  till  the  parties  were  satisfied. 
It  was  in  the  favour  of  these  metals  that  they  could  be 
divided  and  subdivided  without  injuring  their  value. 
They  were  in  that  respect  superior  to  the  diamond,  and^ 


•  Prideaux  Connect.  A.  A.  C.  538.  «»  De  Pondcribu^  p.  IM, 

«  Ucb.  and  Talm.  Excr.  Luke  xix.  13. 
^  Heb.  and  Talm.  fixer,  on  Matt.  xx.  2. 
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from  their  hardness  and  acknowledged  worthy  were  not 
eamly  injured^  and  contained  much  value  in  little  bulk. 
They  were^  therefore^  a  convenient  symbol  of  commodi- 
ties ;  but  whilst  they  continued  in  the  form  of  bullion^ 
they  were  liable  to  some  inconveniences^  for  they  were 
troublesome  to  weigh  at  every  transaction^  and  they 
might  be  adulterated.  Hence  the  invention  of  bars  of 
a  certain  size^  and  of  a  determinate  purity^  ascertained 
by  some  mark  generally  known.  So  early  as  the  days 
of  Abraham^  we  read  of  weighing  pieces  of  silver  that 
were  current  money  with  the  merchimt^  or  of  the  legal 
purity.^  And  when  Jacob  bought  the  parcel  of  ground 
from  Hamor^^  it  would  appear  that  the  hundred  pieces 
he  gave  had  a  determinate  mark  upon  them^  for  they 
aire  called  a  hundred  kesit^  in  the  original.  Now  kesit^ 
signifies  ^^  lambs^"  yet  these  could  not  have  been  given ; 
for  we  are  told  in  Acts  vii.  16^  that  the  price  was  in 
money.  Must  not  these  100  pieces^  tben^  have  been  so 
called^  because  the  figure  of  a  lamb  was  impressed 
upon  them  to  ascertain  their  purity  ?  But  the  most  con- 
venient improvement  on  the  form  and  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  as  media  of  exchange,  was  that  of  coinage. 
This  ascertained  the  fineness  and  value  at  first  sight, 
whilst  by  their  variety  they  could  easily  be  accommo- 
dated to  every  transaction. 

Usury.  When  a  nation  becomes  wealthy,  it  is  natural 
for  those  who  are  possessed  of  wealth  to  lay  it  out  to 
advantage  either  in  the  way  of  trade  themselves,  or  at 
interest  to  others.  Accordingly  this  is  generally  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws  of  society,  and  a  certain  rate  of  in- 
terest is  fixed  upon  to  prevent  rapacity ;  but  usury  or 
exorbitant  interest  is  generally  condemned.  Although 
it  hath  been  urged  that  if  double  hazardous  insurance 


•  GCD«  Z3diL  16.       t»  Gen.  xzxiii.  19. 
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be  more  liberaUy  rewarded  than  hazardous^  those  who 
lend  them  money  at  risk  'should  receive  a  proportionate 
consideration.*  In  the  Mosaic  law^  usury  or  even  profit 
of  any  kind  on  goods  or  money  lent  by  a  Jew  to  a  Jew^ 
was  expressly  forbidden.^  They  were  children  of  the 
same  family^  professors  of  the  same  religion^  and  should^ 
therefore^  feel  for  their  needy  brethren^  and  remember 
their  distress  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  But  usury  was  al- 
lowed between  Jews  and  strangers/  They  might  take 
from  them  a  consideration^  less  or  more^  according  to 
circumstances^  for  the  money  lent,  as  the  risk  of  losing 
it  might  be  greater^  and  the  tie  of  consanguinity  did  not 
exist  Yet  there  was  a  difference  between  simple  usury 
or  interest^  and  biting  usury  or  extortion.  There  are^ 
indeed^  four  phrases  on  the  subject,  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other.  Thus  fltffO  Meshe,  was  the  loan  be- 
tween Jew  and  Jew  of  any  article  that  was  needed  on 
the  ground  of  pledge  till  it  was  restored  without  any 
pecuniary  consideration  for  that  loan.*  nO*)n  Ther- 
bitk,  meant  simple  addition  to  stock,  or  simple  interest 
for  money.*  11^3^0  Merbiihy  meant  a  premium  expected 
from  the  loan  of  provisions. '  And  *yifi  JVesheCy  that 
usury  or  higher  interest  than  was  commonly  received.  All 
of  these  kinds  might  be  practised  between  Jews  and 
strangers :'  ^^  Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon 
nesheCf  or  usury ;''  but  none  but  the  first  was  allowed 
among  Jews.  Accordingly  it  is  said  in  Levit.  xxv.  36, 
'^  Take  thou  no  usury,  nor  even  increase  {7%erbiih,) 
meaning  simple  interest,  but  fear,  thy  God,  that  thy  bro- 
ther may  live  with  thee.''  And  in  Ezek.  xviii.  8.  13. 
17,  it  b  mentioned  as  the  mark  of  a  good  man,  that  he 

had  not  been  guilty  of  exacting  from  his  brethren  either 

—^—^—^^—^^—  . .  _ .  _  .  .  

•  Bcnthtm's  Defence  of  Usury.  »»  Exod.  xxii.  25.  Lerit  xxv.  35—38. 

«  Dcut.  xxiii.  19,  20.  «»  Deut  xxiv.  10, 11. 

'  hey.  XXY.  36.  '  Lcr.  xxr.  37.  Deut.  xxii.  19.         «  Dcut.  xxiii.  20. 
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simple  interest  or  usury.  After  all^  it  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  self  interest  did  not  often  prevail  over 
duty ;  for  we  find  a  widow  complaining  to  Elisha^  that 
her  husband's  creditors^  after  his  deaths  were  either 
demanding  payment^  or  for  taking  her  two  sons  as  bonds- 
men/ In  Nehemiah  v.  1 — lHy  we  have  strong  com- 
plaints by  that  good  man  against  the  nobles  and  rulers 
for  the  exaction  of  usury  in  various  shapes ;  and  our 
Saviour^  in  the  parable  of  the  talents^^  supposes  the 
practice  to  have  become  general^  for  he  says  to  the  un- 
profitable servant^  ^^  Thou  oughtest  to  have  put  my 
money  to  the  exchangers^  and  then  at  my  coming  I 
should  have  received  mine  own  with  usury/'* 

Exchangers.  For  a  long  time  the  Jews  were  so  in- 
sulated^ that  they  had  little  communication  with  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  Their  trade^  of  course^  consisted 
chiefly  in  home  consumption ;  and  the  first  person  we 
hear  of  that  extended  it  to  other  countries  was  Solo- 
mon^  who  sent  caravans  to  Egypt  for  linen^  yam^  horses^ 
and  chariotsy'  and  ships  to  Ophir  for  gold^  and  other 
articles  of  luxury.*  After  the  captivity^  however^  their 
intercourse  became  more  general.  A  great  number  of 
their  brethren  were  in  Assyria^  Egypt^  and  the  Lesser 
Asia^  &c.  and  a  number  of  these^  and  of  the  proselytes 
from  heathenism^  visited  Jerusalem  at  the  solemn  feasts. 
This  gave  rise^  therefore^  to  a  new  class  of  men^  the 
money  exchangers.  Foreign  coins  required  to  be  ex- 
changed for  Jewish^  in  order  to  purchase  sacrifices^  pay 
the  half  shekel  to  the  temple^  and  procure  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  to  the  strangers  while  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  appears^  then^  that  there  were  two  classes  of 
exchangers ;  one  for  money  in  general^  and  the  other 


•  2  Kings  IT.  11.  h  Matt.  25.  ST. 

<  See  a  sensible  disserUtion  on  usury  in  Spencer  De  hsgSb,  Heb.  Kit.  lib.  t. 

MKiagsx.3%39.  «  1  Kings  z.  22. 
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for  collecting  the  half  shekel  for  the  temple;  but  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  these  could  attend  gratis*  There 
was  trouble  attending  the  transaction^  and  both  trouble 
and  risk  in  the  transmission  of  the  coins  to  their  respec« 
tive  countries;  a  small  premium  was^  therefore^  de- 
manded :  we  are  not  told  how  much  for  transactions  in 
general,  but  when  any  came  to  procure  two  half  shekels 
for  a  shekel,  in  order  to  pay  their  annual  rate  to  the 
collectors,  we  saw,  when  describing  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  that  they  demanded  the  I2th  part  of  a  dena- 
rius, '  or  about  2 J  farthings.  Perhaps4t  was  this  prac- 
tice which  gave  rise  to  exchangers  in  general,  as  it  is 
to  the  Jews  also  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  bilk  of 
exchange;  for  we  find  money  changers  and  money 
lenders  very  common  in  the  East.  But  since  we  are 
treating  of  money  transactions,  we  may  observe,  that  in 
the  payment  of  large  sums,  it  is  customary  to  have  the 
money  counted,  and  sealed  up  in  bags  or  purses.  This 
is  done  by  an  authorised  person,  and  is  called  sherieving 
in  India,  after  which  it  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  with- 
out the  least  suspicion,  for  the  particular  sum  which  is 
marked  upon  it  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  Travels  into 
Persia,*  says,  that  ^^  the  money  bags  are  made  of  lea- 
ther, long  and  narrow  ;'^  and  Maillet^  tells  us,  that  ^^  a 
purse  in  the  Levant  contains  money  to  the  value  of 
1500  livres,  or  500  crowns,"  equal  to  about  65/.  in  our 
money.  The  money  bags  which  Naaman  gave  Gehazi,"; 
seem  to  have  been  of  the  value  of  a  talent  each,  for 
they  are  delivered  to  him  with  apparent  ease.  In 
Ex.  xxxii.  4,  the  word  which  is  rendered,  "  with  a 
graving  tool/^  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  2  Kings  v. 
23,  and  translated  ^^  bags/'  and  would  certainly  be 
much  more  faithfully  rendered  "  bags  and  purses''  in 


'  ToiD«  ii.  p.  204.  i»  Letter  10.  *  2  Kings  y^  33. 
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that  vene  abo^  as  Bochart  has  alm&dantly  proved;  voL 
ii.  p.  334.  Compare  Judg.  viii.  24^  25. 

SECT.  X. 
'Ditnsian  of  THme  among  the  Jews* 

1.  Days ;  their  length ;  why  the  eycnin|^  put  before  the  morning ;  not  peculiar 
to  the  Jewi.  Dirifion  of  the  day  into  mocniDg,  noon,  tnd  night ;  then  into  12 
houn  and  12  hours.  Origin  of  diala ;  that  of  Ahaa  coniadered.  .  The  dep- 
sydra,  or  water-clock;  Jews  had  three  kinda  of  days;  natural,  artificial,  pro* 
phetical.  2.  Weeks ;  their  origin ;  the  seven  Hebrew  numerals  descriptiyo 
of  the  seven  days'  work  of  creatioa ;  computation  by  wedu  very  general.  3. 
Months,  four  kinds  of;  the  Jewish  finsts  and  fiurts»  depended  on  tfaeirmoiitlis* 
4.  Tears ;  lunar ;  solar;  periodical ;  siderial.  Jewish  divisioa  into  civil  and 
ecclesiastical :  these  described.  The  Hebrew  and  Syro-Macedooian  names 
of  the  months.  The  intercalation  of  years  explained;  the  translation  of 
feasts  depended  on  this  intercaSatioo;  theur  Inoaiy,  political^  and  nund 
translations. 

1.  2>^«.  The  Jewish  day  consiBted  of  24  hoors^  and 
was  oompated  from  evening  to  evening.  Hence^  in  the* 
account  of  the  creation^  we  are  always  told  that  the 
^^  evening  and  the  moming^'^  or  the  evening  12  hours^ 
and  the  morning  12  hours^  when  joined  together^  made 
a  complete  revolution  of  the  earth  round  its  own  axis^  or 
one  day :  yet  a  question  occurs^  why  the  evening  was 
put  before  the  mornings  or  why  their  day  began  at  the 
evening?  Some  interpreters^  by  way  of  solution^  have 
observed,  that  Moses  spoke  according  to  the  common 
method  of  computing  time  among  the  Jews  $  but  this  is 
unsatis&ctory,  for  the  question  still  recurs,  what  made 
them  do  so?  Was  their  method  of  reckoning  time  merely 
arbitrary,  or  was  it  occasioned  by  some  fixed  specific 
reason  ?  Two  answers  may  be  given  to  this.  The  first 
is,  that  as  all  strong  feelings  are  commonly  more  noticed, 
and  generally  expressed  before  those  that  are  weaker, 
so  our  first  parents;  in  relating  the  history  of  the  crea* 
lion  to  their  children^  might  have  said  that  th^  evening 

Vol.  II,  M  m 
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er  vif^tf  whose  efeets^  when  it  fint  appeared^  tkey  w 
much  dreaded^  and  the  monimg  or  day  which  preceded 
it^  when  taken  together^  made  the  first  day^  thus  intro- 
ducing that  particular  form  of  speech  which  was  afker^ 
wards  used  by  their  posterity.  But  there  is  an  objec- 
tion to  this;  for  ahhoi^h  such  an  answer  may  be  deemed 
satisfactory^  when  appKed  to  the  time  after  the  creation 
of  our  first  parents^  yet  it  is  not  so  satisfactory  when 
applied  to  the  time  which  preceded  their  creation.  The 
whole  six  days  of  creation^  for  instance^  are  thus  denoted^ 
and  by  an  inspired  historian  too^  who  must  certainly 
have  spoken  according  to  truth.  We  oug^t^  therefore^ 
to  look  back  for  a  reason  as  old  as  the  day  to  which  it 
was  first  applied.  The  foUowing  or»  second  reason  is^ 
therefore^  submitted.  As  the  modem  philosophy^  con- 
trary to  the  vulgar  opinion^  makes  the  sun  to  be  ^  rest^ 
and  the  true  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  own  axis  to 
be  the  very  reverse  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun^ 
or  in  the  direction  of  from  west  to  esst^  so  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  Divine  Being,  when  giving  that  diurnal 
motion  to  the  earth,  communicated  the  impulse  to  the 
eastern  edge  of  it,  the  natural  consequence  would  be, 
tiiat  the  part  touched  would  gradually  sink  into  dark- 
ness, through  an  the  successive  stages  of  night,  for  the 
ensuing  twelve  hours;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
would  emerge  at  the  western  edge,  to  go  through  all 
the  successive  stages  of  day  for  the  twelve  hours  next 
following,  till  it  reached  the  east  again,  to  repeat  its 
former  course.  On  this  supposition,  the  evening  twelve 
hours,  or  the  time  that  the  part  where  the  motion  was 
first  communicated  remained  in  darkness,  would  natu- 
rally precede  the  morning  twelve  hours,  or  the  time 
when  it  was  illuminated.  I  may  add,  that  this  mauner 
of  computing  time,  although  it  began  with  the  Jews, 
was  not  confined  to  them ;  for  the  Phc&oicians,  Athe- 
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aianB^  Numidiaiuiy  Germans^  Gaiids^  Dniidi^  Bdiemians; 
^d  Polesy  did  the  same.* 

Hours^  as  equal  divisions  of  the  day^  were  long  uiir 
known  among  the  aneientSj^  their  primary  method  off 
measuring  time  being  by  their  own  shadow^  at  different 
times  of  the  day^  and  dividing  the  scale  into  20  parts^ 
in  order  to  regulate  their  meals.  Thus^  when  their 
shadow  was  of  a  certain  lengthy  they  breakfSssted ;  when 
of  a  certain  lengthy  they  dined ;  and  when  of  a  certain 
lengthy  they  supped.  The  Jews  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  more  ingenious  than  the  other  nations  in  this  re- 
spect ;  for  their  first  division  of  the  day  was  into  morn- 
ings noon^  and  night ;  then  into  the  four  day  and  night 
watches  for  the  temple;^  and  then  into  twelve  hours 
'  during  the  day^  and  twelve  during  the  nighty  all  of 
which  numbers  are  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture.^ 
But  the  question  occurs^  how  these  hours  became  gene- 
rally known  among  the  Jews  and  other  ancient  nations  ? 
for  that  there  does  exist  a  certain  proportion  between 
the  shadow  of  the  human  body  and  the  hour  of  the  day 
is  unquestionable ;  but  then  that  shadow  was  rather  a 
standard  for  individuals  than  for  the  public^  since  every 
man's  shadow  was  his  own  rule.  Nor  would  a  pole  of 
any  determinate  lengthy  if  substituted  in  place  of  the 
human  figure^  have  been  any  great  improvement^  be- 
cause^  although  it  would  have  been  a  true  dial  at  the 
equator^  it  could  only  have  been  a  twelve  o'clock  hour- 
line  at  every  other  place.  The  invtetion^  then^  of  a 
dials  ^^  just  and  general  principles^  would  be  accounted 
by  them  a  valuable  improvement;  yet  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  dialling  knows^  that 
these  are  such  as  to  require  considerable  acquaintance 

>  See  the  authoriticf  quoted  by  Grotiyf»  De  Vertt.  Beliff.  Christ.  lib.i.^ 
1S»  note  p.  ^  Mark  xiit.  35«  *  Basnage,  Book  y.  cfr.  10. 
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with  geometry^  and  that^  howerer  easy  the  rules  now 
appear^  they  might  have  been  long  undiscovered  by  the 
ancient  philcpophers;  for  it  is  not  the  mere  drawing 
certain  lines  at  random^  aad  calling  them  hours^  which 
forms  a  dial ;  these  hour-lines  must  be  regulated  by  the 
latitude  of  the  place^  and  the  style  must  also  correspond 
with  that  latitude.  Every  latitude^  therefore^  must  have 
its  own  dial.^-It  was  owing  to  these  and  other  causes 
that  dials Vere  so  long  unknown  at  Rome ;  for  the  first 
that  appeared  there  b  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Lib.  i.  cap. 
20^  and  was  fixed  upon  the  temple  of  Qjoirinus,  by  Lu- 
cius Papirius  the  censor,  about  the  12th  year  of  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus.  But  the  first  that  was  of  any  ^ise  to  the 
public,  was  set  up  in  the  forum  by  Valerius  Messala  the 
consul,  after  the  taking  df  Catana  in  Sicily,  from  whence 
it  was  brought  30  years  after  the  first  had  been  set  up 
by  Papirius^  and  260  years  before  Christ.  But  this 
was  still  an  imperfect  one,  the  lines  of  it  not  exactly  cor- 
responding with  the  several  hours ;  yet  they  made  use 
of  it  for  many  years,  till  €t  Marcius  Philippus  placed 
another  beside  it,  greatly  improved.  .The  Greeks,  in- 
deed^  had  dials  earlier,  for  Anaximander  brought  one 
from  Chaldea,  in  the  58th  Olympiad,*  and  before  Christ 
544.  But  the  Jews  were  acquainted  with  them  much 
earlier  tiian  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans ;  for  the  dial 
of  Ahaz,  which  probably  came  also  from  Chaldea  about 
the  3d  year  of  his  reign,  when  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Assyria,  was  set  up  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  9th  Olympiad,  or  740  years  before  Christ  Thus 
was  there  a  dial  at  Jerusalem  196  years  before  they 
were  known  in  Greece,  and  480  years  before  they  were 
known  at  Rome. — ^With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  dial  of 
Ahaz,  there  have  been  many  conjectures.    Parkhurst's^ 

•  Ikrodot.  Lib.  il. 
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which  appears  to  me  the  most  probable^  is  as  follows : 
^^  From  an  attentive  examinatioii/'  says  he^  ^^  of  the  two 
places  where  it  is  mentioned^  it  appears^  1.  That  the 
e^DB^  Shemeshy  or  solar  light's  going  backward^  Is. 
xxxviiL  8,  is  equivalent  to  the  shadow's  going  backward 
in  2  Kings  xx.  9^  10^  11 ;  for  the  latter  depends  on  the 
former^  and  on  a  dial  the  light  is  exactly  defined  by  the 
shadow.    2.  That  the  dial^  or  horological  instrument 
here  referred  to^  was  not  an  horizontal^  but  probably  a 
vertical  dial^  on  which  kind  of  dial  the  shadow  descends 
(which  is  expressed  in  2  Kings  by  "  going  down'')  from 
sunrise  till  noon.  Therefore^  3.  That  the  miracle  of  the 
light's  or  shadow's  (3tS^  Sheb)  going  backward^  or  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  going  down,  that  is,  its  ascending 
the  dial  i^ain,  must  have  been  in  the  afternoon,  since  it 
ascends  the  dial  naturally  every  day  in  the  afternoon. 
And,  therefore,  4.  That  though  we  cannot  exactly  de- 
termine how  much,  time  was  marked  by  ten  degrees 
{rvhpO  Moluthj)  yet  it  could  not  be  more  than  six 
hours,  or  the  time  from  sunrising  till  noon.     Hence,  5. 
That  it  seems  not  improbable  that  each  degree  might 
mark  half  an  hour  of  time,  and  consequentiy  the  10  de- 
grees, 5  hours,  since  on  this  supposition  the  miracle 
would  be  more  remarkable."'    Whether,  however,  we 
make  the  dial  vertical,  as  Parkhurst,  or  a  flight  of  steps 
in  a  stair  so  contrived,  as  that  the  sun,  by  shining  in  at 
a  window,  could  mark  the  hours  on  the  diflTerent  steps, 
or  any  other  probable  shape,  it  is  evident  that  the  mira- 
cle was  not  merely  a  change  in  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to 
increase  its  refractive  power,  and  make  the  degrees  ap- 
pear to  go  backward  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  only ;  for  in 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  31,  we  find  that  ambassadors  were  sent 
from  Babylon  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery. 
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and  to  inquire  into  ^^  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the 
land^''  literally^  <^  in  the  earth."  It  must  abo^  there^ 
fore^  have  been  noticed  at  Babylon ;  and  if  we  suppose 
that  it  was  about  1 1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon^  when  the 
sun  or  shadow  began  to  go  back  at  Jerusalem^ .  it  must 
have  been  nearly  12  o'clock  at  Babylon^  which  circum- 
stance would  make  the  miracle  at  the  latter  city  still 
more  obvious  and  striking.  Parkhurst  has  also  quoted 
authorities  to  show  that  it  was  known  in  Egypt  and 
China.  So  much  concerning  their  measuring  time  by 
dials^whichy  although  an  improvement  on  the  human 
shadow,  had  yet  this  defect,  that  it  showed  the  time  only 
while  the  sun  shone.  Hence  the  need  of  some  instru- 
ment that  could  do  it  during  the  24  hours.  The  clepsy- 
dra, or  water-clock,  was  of  this  kind,  which,  by  a  &11  of 
water  from  one  vessel  or  end  of  a  vessel  into  another, 
marked  equal  divisions  of  time.  It  was  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  6re6ks>  and  Romans,  and  perhaps  by  the 
Jews ;  but  it  had  two  defects.  The  first  was,  that  the 
water  ran  out  with  greater  or  less  velocity,  as  the  air 
was  more  or  less  heavy ;  and  the  other,  that  the  water 
ran  more  rapidly  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end,  from 
the  additional  weight  of  the  column  on  that  which  was 
passing  through  the  hole ;  yet  it  certainly  was  an  im- 
provement on  the  sun  dial.  The  hour  glass  of  sand 
measures  time  on  the  same  principle  as  the  clepsydra, 
and  with  nearly  the  same  defects ;  and  when  discoursing 
on  the  migrupitha,  or  bell  that  lay  between  the  porch 
and  the  altar,*  we  saw  that  the  natives  of  India,  to  this 
day,  measure  time  by  a  species  of  clepsydra.  With  re- 
spect to  clocks,  these  were  much  posterior  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  unless  we  rank  Archimedes' 
sphere,  mentioned  by  Claudian,   and  that  of  Posido- 
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niuiy  mentioned  by  Cicero^  among  the  number^  but  to 
which  they  can  have  no  claim ;  for^  although  they  moved 
by  means  of  hidden  weights  or  springs^  with  wheels  or 
pullies^  they  were  not  employed  to  measure  time.  It  is 
probable^  therefore^  that  the  only  artificial  methods  of 
measuring  time  among  the  ancients  were  by  dials  and 
clepsydr» ;  but  having  said  thus  much  of  the  parts  into 
which  days  were  divided,  and  the  means  that  were  used 
to  ascertain  these  parts,  I  may  add,  that,  with  respect  to 
the  days  themselves,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  had  three 
kinds  of  them.  I.  The  natural  day  of  24  hours,  from 
sunset  to  sunset  2.  The  artificial  day  of  12  hours, 
from  sunrising  to  sunset,  at  the  time  of  the  equinox,  or 
from  6  tin  6 ;  which  hours  were  r^;ularly  numbered, 
and  are  often  mentioned  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Thus 
we  read  of  the  3d>  6th,  9th,  11th  hours,  8cc.  And,  3. 
The  prophetical  day,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  year, 
and  only  used  by  the  prophets.  It  is  needless,  however, 
to  notice  these  more  particularly. 

2.  fVeek9.  The  next  division  of  time  among  the  Jews 
was  that  of  weeks.  These  took  their  rise  from  the  days 
of  the  creation,  and  the  rest  tlmt  followed  it ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkabkji  that  the  seven  Hebrew  numerals 
have  an  evident  allusion  to  that  important  event,  and  are 
a  proof  that  the  MoMic  account  of  the  creation  was  co- 
eval with  the  structure  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Thus, 
the  ^st  day's  work  was  employed  in  uniting  light  and 
the  darkness,  so  as  to  form  that  portion  of  time  which  is 
called  a  day :  hence  the  first  Hebrew  numeral,  ifiK 
•Ahedy  comes  from  a  root  which  signifies  ^^  to  unite,''  and 
may  be  called  <^  the  uniter.'^  On  the  second  day,  when 
the^firmament  was  formed  by  a  repetition  of  the  Crea- 
tor's power,  and  the  earth  had  likewise  repeated  its 
revolution  round  its  axis,  what  was  more  natural  than  to 
Call  the  second  Hebrew  numeral  ^ittt  Shenij  or  the  ^^  re- 
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peater?''  As  the  heavens  began  on  the  third  day  fo 
exert  that  rule  which  God  had  given  them  the  day  be- 
fore^ in  drying  the  earthy  and  causing  it  to  bring  forth 
vegetables;  we  may  see  the  propriety  of  calling  the  third 
Hebrew  'numeral  ^V^^hv  Shelishiy  or  « the  ruler-'^ 
Hitherto  the  agitation  which  the  air  experienced  from 
the  influence  of  light  and  heat^  was  evidently  occasioned 
by  the  immediate  power  of  God;  but  on  ^e  fourth  day  he 
created  particular  agents  for  that  purpose:  any  one, 
therefore^  who  remembers  what  influence  these  heavenly 
bodies  have  in  agitating  the  air  and  the  ocean^  will  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  fourth  Hebrew  numeral 
should  be  termed  ♦yo**  Rehwi,  or  ^<  the  agitator.''  As 
on  the  fifth  day  the  earth  was  furnished  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  man  and  the  other  animals,  the  He*  - 
brew  numeral  for  five  would  seem  to  allude  to  this,  for 
it  is  ^Cf^DH  Hemuhiy  or  ^^  the  furnisher."  On  the  sixth 
day,  every  thing  being  now  created^  the  morning  stars 
sang  together^  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy ; 
why  should  not  the  number  for  the  day  denote  the  sen- 
timents it  excited;  and  the  sixth  Hebrew  numeral  be 
called  ^tS^tS^rr  Esheshiy  or  ^^  the  rejoicer  ?''  And  as  on 
the  "seventh  day  God  rested  from  all  his  woric,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  it  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  created;  and  appointed  that  day  as  a  day  of  rest  for 
man  and  beast;  and  a  day  on  which  he  was  to  receive 
the  homage  of  all  his  subjects;  was  it  not  natural  that  the 
seventh  Hebrew  numeral;  ^y^yff  Shebioiy  should  signify 
^^  rest;  satis&ctioU;  and  devotion?''  This  division  of  time 
into  weeks;  which  began  after  the  creation;  has  extended 
itself  over  the  whole  world ;  so  that;  as  the  president  de 
Goguet'  well  observes;  ^^  We  find;  from  time  immemo- 
rial; the  use  of  this  period  amcmg  all  nations;  without 


*  Origin  of  Uirs,  toI.  i.  book  3.  cb.  U.  «rt  ^. 
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any  variation  in  the  form  of  it  The  Israelites^  Assy- 
rians^ Egyptians^  Indians^  Arabians^  atfd,  in  a  word^  all 
the  nations  of  the  East^  have  in  all  ages  made  use  of  a 
week  of  seven  days.  We  find  the  same  custom  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  Gauls,  Britons,  Germans,  the  na« 
tions  of  the  North,  and  America.  Many  vain  conjectures 
have  been  formed  concerning  the  reasons  and  motives 
which  determined  all  mankind  to  agree  in  this  primitive 
division  of  time ;  but  nothing  but  tradition  concerning 
the  space  of  time  employed  in  the  creation  of  the  world 
eould  give  rise  to  this  universal,  immemorial  practice.'' 
See  more  on  the  same  subject  in  Grotius,  De  Verit. 
Relig.  Christ  Lib.  i.  sect.  16,  and  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Use 
of  Sacred-  History,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

3.  Months.  The  next  division  of  time  among  the 
Jews  were  their  months  j  but  they  were  of  different  de* 
grees  of  length.  Indeed,  there  are  no  fewer  than  four 
kinds  of  months,  which  either  were  or  might  have  been 
known  to  that  people.  1.  In  the  time  of 'the  flood,  the 
months  consisted  of  30  days  each,  for  Moses  reckons 
150  days  from  the  7th  day  of  the  2d  month  till  the  7th 
day  of  the  7th  month,  which  makes  an  interval  of  five 
months,  of  30  days  each.  This  kind,  of  month  was  in 
use  for  some  time  also  in  Egypt  and  in  Greece.  2.  The 
moon  takes  27  days  and  43  minutes  to  pass  through  the 
zodiac^  and  return  to  the  same  point  from  which  she  set 
out  This  is  called  her  period.  3.  She  takes  29''day8y 
12  hours,  and  44  minutes  betwixt  passing  £rom  the 
point  in  which  she  is  in  a  straight  line  with  the  sun, 
and  returning  to  it  again.  This  is  called  her  synod,  or 
conjunction;  and  for  ease  of  calculation  the  ancients 
made  the  lunary  months  to  consist  of  29  and  30  4ays 
alternately,  calling  the  one  menses  cavi,  and  the  other 
menses  pleni.  4.  The  last  kind  of  month  was  between 
the  one  appearance  and  the  other  of  that  luminary, 

Vol.  IL  N  n 
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which  CQuM  never  be  certain^  since  it  depended  much 
on  the  clearness  or  hasiness  of  the  atmosphere.  Critics 
are  much  divided  which  of  the  two  last  was  the  way 
by  which  the  Jews  regulated  their  feasts  and  fasts ;  but 
the  greater  number  seem  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion^ 
and^  in  conformity  with  it^  explain  the  following  words 
in  1  Chron.  xii.  32.  ^^  The  children  of  Issachar^  which 
were  men  that  had  understanding  of  the  times^  to  know 
what  Israel  ought  to  do/'  as  referring  to  their  know- 
ledge in  astronomy^  which  enabled  them  to  make  calen- 
dars for  the  braelites^  that  they  might  keep  their  fes- 
tivals,  and  plough  and  sow^  and  gather  in  their  harvests 
and  vintage  in  due  season. 

4.  Years.  The  last  common  division  of  time  among 
the  Jews  was  into  years.  These^  before  the  improve- 
ments in  astronomy^  generally  consisted  of  360  days^  or 
12  lunar  months  of  30  days  each;  and  these  months  and 
years^  says  Sir  Isaac  Newton^*  they  corrected  from  time 
to  time  by  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon^  omitting 
a  day  or  two  in  the  month  as  often  as  they  found  the 
month  too  long  for  the  course  of  the  moon^  and  adding 
a  month  to  the  year  as  often  as  they  found  the  12  lunar 
months  too  short  for  the  return  of  the  four  seasons. 
Cleobulus^  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece^  alluded 
to  this  year  in  his  parable  of  a  father  who  had  12  sons^ 
each  of  which  had  30  daughters^  half  white  and  half 
black  ;^  and  Thales  calls  the  last  of  the  month  tpuxxaiSay 
or  "  the  30th."  •  The  Egyptian  method  of  counting 
the  days  of  the  year  was  originally  very  simple ;  for 
Diodorus  Siculus'^  tells  us^  that  in  the  temple  of  Osiris^ 

■  Chronology  of  the  Greeks,  p.  74. 

^  'Est  «'«7irp,  ^aUu  ^  ^ocJVmc  t«  J%  mAff^rm 

Apud  Laertitim,  Lib.  i.  p.  63. 
«  Ucrt.  in  Thalete.  «»  Lib.  i.  p.  13. 
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the  priests  appointed  thereto  filled  360  bowls  with 
milk  every  day^  by  which  was  probably  meant  that 
there  stood  360  such  bowls  in  the  temple^  and  that  the 
priest  filled  one  of  these  bowls  every  day  till  he  had 
completed  the  whole.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Israelites 
either  brought  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  year 
along  with  them  out  of  Egypt^  or  used  one  of  the  same 
kind^  for  Moses  computes  time  by  it  uniformly  in  his 
writings.  This  year  of  360  days  was  certainly  nearer 
the  truth  than  the  lunar  year  of  354  days^  which  falls 
short  of  the  solar  year  of  365  i  days  by  more  than  11 
days.  But  there  are  some  who  suppose  that  the  Jews 
actually  counted  by  the  solar^  and  found  their  argu- 
ments on  a  minute  examination  of  the  Hebrew.*  One 
thing  is  certain^  that  they  required  some  plan  for  set- 
tling the  seasons^  in  order  to  the  observance  of  their  re* 
ligious  festivals  and  other  rites ;  but  this  was  by  inter- 
calations^ as  we  shall  see  afterwards.  Indeed  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  their  ideas^  either  of  the  lunar  or 
solar  year^  could  be  very  exacts  since  these  depend  on 
the  improvements  in  astronomy,  which  were  much  pos- 
terior to  the  times  we  are  treating  of;  for  it  is  now 
found  that  there  are  really  4  years^  of  different  lengths. 
The  lunar  year,  of  254  days,  8  hours,  and  48  minutes ; 
the  natural  solar  year,  or  period  of  the  seasons,  of  365 
days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  45 1  seconds ;  the  periodical 
year,  or  time  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  orbit,  of 
365  days,  6  hours,  15  minutes,  and  20  seconds;  and 
the  siderial  year,  or  time  employed  by  the  sun  in  re- 
turning to  the  same  apparent  position  with  respect  to  a 
fixed  star,  of  365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  1  ^  seconds. 
But  although  the  Jews,  like  the  other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, were  ignorant  of  these  improvements  in  astro- 


» Parkbunt,  «nru 
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noiny>  they  divided  the  year  with  sufficient  prednoQ  for 
ordinary  purposes.    Thus  they  had^  Ist^  a  civil  year^ 
which  began  on  the  appearance  of  the  moon  in  Septem- 
ber^ or  about  the  autumnal  equinox^  because  the  world 
was  supposed  to  have  been  created  at  that  time.    It  was 
used  for  every  purpose  till  the  time  that  the  Israelites 
left  Egypt ;  but  aft:er  that^  it  was  confined  to  civil  pur- 
poses chiefly^  as  fixing  the  Higns  of  kings^  dates  of  con- 
tracts^ and  birth  of  children.     It  was  from  this^  also, 
that  they  counted  the  time  of  service  to  bondmen^  the 
year  of  rest  to  the  land  and  its  fruits^  the  year  of  jubilee, 
and  the  time  by  which  the  period  of  impurity  of  trees, 
lately  planted,  was  determined.    Thus  if  the  tree  was 
planted  in  June,  the  first  year  of  its  planting  ended  in 
August,  the  second  year  of  it  began  in  September,  and 
the  third  year  at  the  September  following ;  so  that  at 
the  third  year  they  began  to  be  tithed.   2dly,  They  had 
an  ecclesiastical  year,  which  began  at  the  appearance  of 
the  moon  in  March,  or  about  the  vernal  equinox,  by 
which  they  regulated  their  religious  feasts  and  fasts,  and 
from  which  the  prophets  sometimes  dated  their  prophe- 
cies.*   3dly,  They  had  a  year  which  began  with  the 
new  moon,  in  EIul,  or  the  middle  of  August,'^r  tithing 
the  lambs  of  that  season :  and,  4thly,  They  had  a  year 
which  began  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  or, 
as  HiUel  taught,  with  the  15th  day  after  its  appearance 
in  Shebat,  which  corresponded  with  the  middle  of 
January,  or  beginning  of  February.      This  was  for 
tithing  the  fruits  of  trees ;  for  they  gave  no  tithes  of  the 
fruits  of  those  trees  which  budded  before  that  time,  but 
paid  tithes  of  all  that  budded  after.^    See  farther, 
concerning  the  different  ways  of  measuring  time  among 

•  Zech.  viL  1. 

^  Buxtorfl;  de  Sytag,  Jud.  cap.  xrii,  Basnage,  Book  v.  eh.  10. 
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the  Hebrews^  in  the  Abbe  Fleury's  Manners  of  the  an- 
cient Israelites^  part  iv.  eh.  3. 

The  names  of  the  Jewish  months  are  fisimiliar  to  every 
one ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  compare  them  with  the 
Syro-Macedonian  names  which  Josephus  gives  in  his 
writings :  thus — 


1.  AbibyOrNtsan, 

2.  Zif,  Jair,  or  Jyar» 
S.  Sivan, 

4.  Tamuz, 

5.  Ab, 

6.  Elul, 

7.  Ethaniniy  Ti2ri> 

3.  Bui,  Marchesuan, 
9.  CbUleii, 

10.  Thebeth, 

11.  Sbebetb, 

12.  Adar, 


87ri^BlMed0iiia&  ditto. 
Xanthicosy 
Artemiaiusy 
Dxsiaiy 
Panemusy 
Lous, 
Gorpicoa, 
HyperberetaeuSy 

DiUBy 

Apellxus, 
Audinsusy 
Peritiufl, 
Dystrufy 


Roman  namel. 
March,  April, 
April,  May, 
May,  June, 
June,  July, 
July,  August, 
August,  September, 
September,  October, 
October,  November, 
November,  December, 
December,  Januaiy, 
January,  February, 
February,  March. 


Inter cahztums. — ^We  are  now  come  to  the  most  in- 
tricate part  of  the  subject^  viz.  that  of  their  intercala- 
tions^ but  I  shall  endeavour  to  simplify  it  as  much  as 
possible.  As  the  Jews  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
computed  time  by  the  appearances  of  the  moon  after 
their  leaving  Egypt^  in  order  to  the  fixing  their  reli- 
gious festivals^  it  is  evident  that  there  would  soon  be 
a  confusion  as  to  the  keeping  of  these  feasts^  if  some 
method  had  not  been  taken  to  correct  it ;  since  the  lunar 

ft 

year  is  only  ^4  Aajs,  8  hours^  and  48  minutes^  and  the 
$olar  year  is  365  days^  6  hours  15  minutes^  and  20 
seconds.-«-Accordingly^  the  way  they  avoided  it  was  as 
follows :  They  intercalated  a  month  after  their  12th 
month,  Adar^  whenever  they  found  that  the  15th  day 
of  the  following  month  Abib^  which  was  the  first  month 
of  their  ecclesiastical  year^  would  fall  before  the  vernal 
equinox ;  and  the  way  they  gave  the  intimation  to  the 
public  was  as  follows :  ^^  Peace  be  multiplied  unto  you. 
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We  give  you  to  understand  that^  since  the  lambs  are 
too  youngs  the  pigeons  too  small^  and  the  time  of  the  first 
ripe  ears  is  not  yet  come^  it  seemed  good  to  me  and  my 
companions  to  add  30  days  to  this  year."*  Dr.  Reland 
adds  another  reason^  viz.  when  it  was  seen  that  the  peo- 
ple would  not  get  home  from  the  feast  of  tabernacles  be- 
fore the  rains  in  autumn  began  to  fall.^  This  interca- 
lated month  was  named  Ve-adar^  or  ^^the  second  Adar^" 
and  was  inserted  every  second  or  third  year^  as  they 
saw  occasion ;  so  that  the  diiference  between  the  lunar 
and  solar  year  could  never^  in  this  way^  be  more  than  a 
month.  And  this  was  their  manner  of  intercalating 
years  till  towards  the  end  of  the  times  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. But  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Greats 
A.A.C.  323^  and  which  corresponds  with  the  times  of 
the  Apocrypha^  when  numbers  of  Jews  were  settled  in 
Alexandria^  and  the  other  cities  of  Lower  Egypt^  Libya^ 
Cyrene^  Syria^  and  the  Lesser  Asia^  under  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  and  Syro-Macedonian  kings^  they  discarded 
the  above  rude  way  of  calculation^  and  applied  the 
knowledge  which  they  had  of  astronomy  to  the  subject 
in  question ;  for^  long  before  this^  cycles  of  2,  4y  and  8 
years  had  been  formed  by  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  make 
their  computation  by  lunar  months  (for  they  also  com- 
puted in  that  way,)  suit  the  length  of  the  solar  year, 
that  they  might  the  better  regulate  the  Olympic  games, 
but  without  effect.  Meton,  therefore,  the  illustrious 
Athenian  astronomer,  who  flourished  A.A.C.  432,  in- 
vented his  cycle  of  19  years,  or  the  cycle  of  the  moon, 
which  by  intercalating  7  years,  of  13  months  each,  with 
12  of  the  common  length,  was  thought  to  bring  the  sun 
and  moon  into  the  same  point  of  the  heavens  that  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  cycle ;  and  consequently. 


*  Talm.  Jems.  Sanhed  fol.  18.  col.  4.  ^  Antiq.  Sacrac.  p.  it.  cap.  1. 
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to  have  the  same  new  and  full  moons  always  returning 
at  the  same  times ;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Meton^  that^ 
after,  a  trial  of  a  hundred  years^  this  cycle  had  an  error 
only  of  6  hours  more  than  the  truth ;  for  Meton  bad 
made  19  Julian  years  to  contain  6940  days ;  whereas 
they  were  really  found  to  be  6939  days  and  18  hours ; 
which  Calipus  wishing  to  correct^  added  four  Metonic 
cycles  together^  and  thereby  formed  his  own  of  76  years^ 
about  the  year  before  Christ  330 ;  but  this  only  lessened 
the  error  by  10  minutes^  leaving  a  surplus  of  5  hours  and 
50  minutes  to  be  accounted  for. 

It  was  this  cycle  of  Calipus  which  was  the  highest  in 
repute  among  the  learned^  when  the  Jews  wished  to 
regulate  their  feasts,  after  the  death  of  Alexander ;  but 
in  place  of  adopting  it  implicitly,  as  they  ought  to  have 
done,  they  took  a  strange  plan,  for  they  added  to  this 
eycle  of  Calipus  the  formerly  discarded  one  of  8  years^ 
and  formed  a  new  cycle  of  84  years ;  which,  in  19  years^ 
increased  the  error  from  5  hours  and  50  minutes  to  30 
hours  and  51  minutes :  yet  this  was  the  cycle  that  was 
continued  both  by  Jews  and  Christiafns  till  so  late  as 
A.  D.  360,  when  Rabbi  Hillel  recalled  the  attention  of 
his  countrymen  to  the  cycle  of  Meton,  as  sooner  com* 
pleted  than  that  of  Calipus,  as  &r  more  just,  and  there* 
fore,  as  better  adapted  to  the  regulation  of  their  feasts 
and  fasts.  According  to  him,  the  intercalated  years  of 
13' months  are  the  3d,  6th,  8th,  lltb,  14th,  17tb,  and 
19th,  and  all  the  others  are  common  years  of  12  months 
each.' 

But  besides  the  manner  in  which  they  intercalated 
their  years,  they  had  also  a  custom  of  changing  the 
days  of  their  religious  festivals,  which  depended  on  that 
intercalation.    This  translation  or  change  was  three* 

•  Prideauz,  Cop.  vol.  i.  preface,  and  also  A,A,G.  432, 162. 
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fold :  lunaiy^  political^  and  mixed.  The  reason  of  lu- 
nary  translation  was^  that  they  might  not  observe  the 
feast  of  the  new  moon  until  the  old  was  quite  ended ; 
fpr  the  understanding  of  which  three  things  are  to  be 
remembered :  1.  The  Hebrews  counted  their  holy-days 
from  night  to  nighty  beginning  at  six  o'clock :  so  that 
from  six  o^clock  at  night  till  the  following  noon  were 
just  eighteen  hours.  2.  Always  before  the  new  moon 
there  is  a  conjunction  between  the  sun  and  moon^  during 
which  she  was  called  ^^  luna  silens/'  by  reason  of  her 
darkness ;  and  all  this  time  there  is  a  participation  with 
the  old  moon.  3.  When  the  conjunction  was  over^  be- 
fore noontide^  namely^  in  any  of  these  first  eighteen 
houn^  then  the  new  moon  was  celebrated  the  same  day; 
but  if  it  continued  but  one  minute  after  twelve  o'clock 
iioon^  then  the  feast  was  translated  to  the  day  following^ 
because  otherwise  they  would  begin  their  holiday  in 
the  time  of  the  old  moon;  and  this  translation  they 
noted  with  the  abbreviation  nS  the  Hebrew  numerals 
for  18^  because  of  those  eighteeh  hours  which  occasioned 
it^  So  much  for'  their  lunary  translation.  The  reason 
of  their  political  translation  was^  that  two  sabbaths^  or 
feast  days^  might  not  immediately  follow  each  other : 
because^  say  they^  it  was  unlawful^  during  those  two 
days^  to  dress  meat^  or  bury  the  dead ;  and  it  was  like- 
wise inconvenient  to  keep  meat  dressed^  of  the  dead 
unburied  two  days ;  yet  here  two  exceptions  were  al- 
lowed^ when  the  meeting  of  two  sabbaths  could  not  be 
avoided ;  viz.  1.  When  the  passover^  or  the  15th  day  of 
Abib  or  Nisan^  which  was  the  first  month  of  their  ec- 
clesiastical year^  fell  on  Saturday^  which  was  their  sab- 
bath ;  for  then  the  feast  of  Pentecost  must  needs  fall 
upon  Sunday.  And  2.  When  their  passover  fell  on  our 
sabbath^  for  then  their  passover  immediately  followed 
Saturday^  which  was  their  weekly  sabbath.  The  author 
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oi  this  pditieal  translataoo^  as  it  was  called^  was  one 
Eleazar^  who  lived  A.A.C.  350 ;  and  the  several  kinds 
of  it  were  five.  The  first  UK  •^dUf  the  second  y)^ 
BedUf  the  third  tm  GeXj  the  fourth  l3f  Zebed^  and 
the  fifth  UK  ^g^ '  for  the  understanding  of  which^  we 
must  know^  that  in  these  five  words  the  letters  only 
stand  for  numbers^  and  are  applied  to  the  seven  days 
of  the  week  thus :  M  Sunday^  3  Monday,  j  Tuesday^ 
*1  Wednesday,  n  Thursday,  1  Friday,  and  t  Saturday ; 
and  the  way  of  applying  them  was  as  follows :  1.  That 
neither  their  new  year's  day  of  the  civil  year,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  month  Tisri,  or  September^  nor 
theif  feast  of  tabernacles,  which  was  the  15th  of  the 
same  month  should  be  celebrated  on  Adu,  that  is,  on 
Sunday,  Wednesday,  or  Friday : — ^not  on  Sunday  or 
Friday,  because  then  the  Jewish  weekly  sabMth,  on 
Saturday,  would  concur  with  it,  by  either  going  imme* 
diately  befi>re,  or  coming  after;  and  not  on  Wednesday^ 
because  then  the  feast  of  expiation^  which  was  on  the 
10th  of  that  month,  would  M  on  Friday,  or  the  day 
before  the  Jewish  sabbath.  This  instance  which  is  given 
coQceniing  the  feast  of  Tisri,  or  the  feast  of  trumpets^ 
on  the  first  day  of  the  civil  year,  holds  equally  for  the 
15th,  or  the  feast  of  tabernacles^  because  the  15th  must 
always  necessarily  be  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  with 
the  first* — ^Therefore,  if  the  first  be  not  Adu,  the  15th 
cannot  be  Adu.  The  second  rule  was,  that  the  pass- 
over  should  not  be  observed  on  Bedu,  that  is,  on  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  or  Friday ;  but  it  is  needless  to  be 
particular  about  the  reasons.  The  third  rule  was,  that 
Pentecost  was  not  observed  on  Gez,  or  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.  The  fourth  rule  was,  that 
the  feast  of  Purim  should  not  be  observed  on  Zebeb,  or 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  And  the  fifth 
rule  was,  that  the  feast  of  expiation  should  not  be  ob- 
Vol.  XL  O  o 
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served  on  Agu,  or  on  Sunday^  Tuesday  and  Friday* 
Such  were  their  rules  for  what  was  termed  political 
translation.    With  respect  to  the  mixed  translation,  it 
was  that  in  which  both  the  lunary  and  political  met  in 
the  changing  of  days^  and  was  divided  by  the  Jews  into 
simple  and  double.    Simple  translation  was  when  the 
feast  was  translated  to  the  next  day  following. — ^For 
example^  if  the  moon  changed  after  12  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day,  the  feast  was  translated  for  two  reasons :  the  first 
lunary^  because  the  point  of  the  change  was  after  19 
hours ;  the  second  political^  because  the  rule  Adu  for- 
bade Sunday  to  be  kept    Notwithstanding,  inasmuch 
as  the  next  day,  namely,  Monday,  was  observed)  the 
translation  was  termed  simple.    Of  this  sort  was  that 
translation  which  they  called  Betu-thekpet  (Dfipn*1D3>) 
a  word  of  no  particular  meaning,  but  invented  for  the 
help  of  memory,  each  letter  being  a  numeral,  and  thus 
resolved :  ^  equal  to  2,  1{3  equal  to  15^  and  tstipn  equal 
to  589 ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  in  the  year  fol* 
lowing  that  one  in  which  one  whole  month  was  inter- 
calated, if  the  point  of  the  change  happened  upon  the 
second  day  of  the  week>  that  is,  on  Monday,  and  not 
before  the  15th  hour,  and  the  589th  moment  (1080 
moments  being  an  hour,)  then  the  feast  of  the  new  moon 
was  translated  to  Tuesday.    But  how  the  lunary  and 
political  translations  work  in  this  change,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  Scaliger,  de  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  ii.  p.  87. — 
This,  then,  may  serve  as  an  explanation  of  simple  mixed 
translation.     And  with  respect  to  tbe  double  mixed 
iranslationy  it  was  when  the  feast  was  translated,  not  to 
the  next,  but  to  some  further  day ;  as  if  the  first  day  of 
the  month  Tizri,  or  the  first  day  of  their  civil  year, 
should  happen  upon  Saturday ;  here,  if  the  moon  had 
not  finished  her  conjunction  before  the  afternoon,  lunary 
translation  removed  this  least  till  Sunday,  because  of 
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the  n^  ^^  l^  hours ;  and  political  translation  removed  it 
till  Monday^  as  appeareth  by  the  rule  Adu,  forbidding 
Sunday.  Of  this  sort  was  Getred  (*1*1DJI^)  &  word  of  no 
meanings  but  composed  to  assist  the  memory^  of  a  set  of 
numerals  thus  explained :  Ji  signifies  3^  Q  signifies  9, 
and  1*1  204 : — ^The  meanings  therefore^  is^  that  if  in 
their  common  year^  when  a  whole  month  was  not  in- 
sertedy  the  point  of  change  happened  on  the  third  day 
of  the  week^  viz.  Tuesday^  and  not  before  the  9th  hour^ 
and  the  204th  moment  of  an  hour>  then  the  new  moon 
was  translated  to  Thursday. 

The  feast  of  tabernacles  was  observed  in  the  month 
Tisri^  and  therefore  that  could  not  be  observed  on  the 
morrow  after  the  sabbath^  as  appeareth  by  the  rule 
Adu.  The  passover  was  observed  in  the  month  Abib 
or  Nisan^  and  therefore  that  ihight  be  observed  the 
morrow  after  the  sabbath^  by  the  rule  Bedu.  Should 
it  be  askedy  however^  why  the  passover  might  be  ob- 
served on  the  day  after  the  sabbath^  and  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  might  not?  I  answer^  that  all  the  subsequent 
translations  depended  on  the  first  translation  of  the  first 
new  moon  in  Tisri :  but  as  that  could  not  be  changed  so 
as  to  prevent  all  concurrence  between  the  several 
feasts^  they  thought  the  above  plan  the  most  convenient^ 
since  the  greater  part  of  them  were  thereby  prevented.* 

So  much^  then^  concerning  the  Jewish  methods  of 
fixing  the  times  of  their  feasts  and  fasts.  They  were^ 
indeed^  a  solemn  kind  of  triflings  but  they  show  the  de* 
sire  which  the  Jews  had  for  accuracy^  and  mity  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  some  of  my  readers.  I  might  add^  that 
the  Jews  never  counted  by  the  year  of  the  world  till 
A.D.  1040^  when^  being  driven  from  the  East^  and 


•  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  book  iii.  ch.  8. :  but  to  be  found  at  large  in 

Maimonides,  de  consecratlone  Calendanun^  ct  dc  ratume  intercalendi.  Ci^. 
6-21. 
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Ibrced  to  remove  to  Spain^  France^  England^  and  Ger- 
inany^  they  learned  it  from  some  of  the  Christian  chro- 
nologers.  Their  common  method  of  fixing  dates  before 
that  was^  by  the  reigns  of  their  kings  ;  and  afterwards 
by  the  zera  of  the  Selucidie^  called  by  them  the  sra  of 
contracts :  because^  after  they  fell  under  the  government 
of  the  Syro- Macedonian  kings^  they  were  forced  to  use 
it  in  all  their  contracts  about  civil  affairs. — ^It  began  at 
the  retaking  of  Babylon  by  Seleucus^  A.  A.C.  312/ 

SECT-  XL 
Cammeree  of  Judea. 

Internal ;  external  with  Arabia^  Egypt,  and  Tyre ;  remarks  on  the  nations  that 
have  diatingiiished  themsdyes  by  trade.  The  fleets  of  Solomon  to  Tarshish 
and  Ophir  particularly  considered  The  situation  of  these  two  places. 

The  commerce  of  Judea  was  either  domestic  or  foreign. 
The  domestic  commerce  consisted  in  those  numberless 
exchanges  which  the  individuals  of  the  tribes  made  with 
each  other,  either  for  money  or  produce;*  and  the 
foreign,  that  which  was  carried  on  with  other  nations, 
either  near  or  remote.  With  Babylon  and  Persia,  on 
the  north-east,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  had  little  inter- 
course, till  a  late  period  of  their  history,  and  even  then 
it  was  rather  military  than  commercial.  They  had  more 
w  ith  the  Arabs  on  the^ast,  who  were  naturally  of  a 
restless  turn,  and  acted  as  the  carriers  of  their  own  sur- 
plus produce,  and  that  of  their  more  easterly  neighbours. 
So  early  as  the  days  of  Joseph  do  we  read  of  them  going 
southward  to  Egypt  in  caravans:  for  they  were  the 
persons  who  bought  him  from  his  brethren,  and  sold  him 
to  Potiphar.  The  Egyptians  and  Jews  had  indeed  a 
considerable  traffic :  for  in  times  of  scarcity  the  Jews 


•  Prideaux,  Connect,  sub  Ann.  «>  Ecclus.  xxvi.  29. 
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wetit  dotfti  to  Egypt  for  corn;  and  Solomon  t>ought 
from  thence  large  quantities  of  linen  yam^  either  for  the 
purposes  of  weaving  or  embroidery  :*  and^  to  add  to  his 
magnificence  and  military  strength^  he  also  purchased 
chariots  from  the  same  quarter^  for  600  shekels  of  silver 
each,  and  horses  for  an  hundred  and  fifty  shekels  each. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  first  king  of  Judea  who  attended  to 
this  species  of  force,  and  had  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
hundred  chariots  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen.^  But 
We  read  little  of  the  commercial  relations  between  Judea 
and  Egypt  from  the  time  of  his  death  till  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who,  in  orderto  people  hisnew  capi- 
tal, settled  a  great  many  Jews  in  Alexandria,  and  granted 
them  privileges  equal  to  those  of  the  Macedonians. — ^This 
increased,  die  intercourse  between  these  nations,  which 
was  still  farther  cemented  by  Ptolemy  Soter  who  carried 
numbers  of  Jews  to  the  same  place,  and  gave  them  such 
encouragement,  that  multitudes  more  went  voluntarily 
to  settle  there ;  insomuch,  that  Philo  reckons  that  in  his 
time  there  were  a  million  of  Jews  in  that  country.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  productions  of  either  country  would 
come  into  request  in  such  circumstances.--r-As  for  the 
Phoenicians,  they  very  early  distingubhed  themselves  as 
a  commercial  nation,  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon ;  and,  being  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  on  the  confines,  or  rather  within  the  limits 
of  the  land  of  Judea,  the  Jews  and  they  had  frequent  in- 
tercourse. From  Tyre,  therefore,  as  from  the  best  fre- 
quented market  in  the  world,  did  the  luxuries  of  other 
nations  find  their  way  among  the  Jews,  during  the  pros  - 
perity  of  these  interprising  cities. — They  were,  indeed, 
excellently  situated  for  trade :  and  as  trade,  and  not  ter- 
ritory, was  the  cause  of  their  greatness,  they  found  it 
-  ■•■■  —  ■  ■■  -  

*  1  King^  X.  28.  ^  1  King^  x.*26— 29. 
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their  interests  draw  every  nation  to  their  ports.  Hence 
the  numerous  caravans  from  every  quarter  by  land,  and 
the  ships  by  sea.     It  deserves  notice^  that  the  greatest 
trading  nations  in  the  world  have  not  had  originally  the 
greatest  territory.    The  domains  of  Tyre  extended  only 
a  few  miles*  from  the  coast :  when  Solomon^  therefore^ 
built  the  temple,  he  paid  the  Tyrians  in  wheat,  barley, 
wine,  and  oil,  rather  than  in  money.*    Carthage  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  which  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Tyrians,  was  according  to  Strabo  ^vii.  832,  only  three 
hundred  and  sixty  stadia,  or  forty-five  miles  in  circum- 
ference.   Venice  and  Holland,  to  which  the  centre  of 
commerce  was  chiefly  transferred,  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  only  of  narrow  limits;  and 
Britain,  which  is  now  the  principal  commercial  nation^ 
is  only  an  inconsiderable  island,  as  to  extent.     It  is  true 
that,  as  these  increased  in  commercial  prosperity^  they 
increased  in  colonies ;  but  the  original  observation  still 
holds  good,  that  great  nations,  tike  extensive  landed  pro- 
prietors, have  in  general,  rather  contented  themselves 
with  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  internal  commerce,  and  be- 
coming the  customers  of  general  merchants,  than  been 
general  merchants  themselves:   whilst  several  of  the 
smaller  states,  who  had  no  extensive  territory  to  boast 
of,  and  where  situated  on  the  seashore,   have  turned 
their  genius  from  their  soil  to  their  ships,  and,  by  be- 
coming the  centre  of  attraction  and  confidence,  have 
bettered  themselves  and  become  the  bene&ctors  of  the 
universe.     Let  us  look  at  Tyre  only,  at  present,  for  a 
confirmation  of  this  remark. — ^Although  originally  an  in- 
considerable city,  and  now  a  rock  to  dry  nets  on,  yet^  in 
the  days  of  her  prosperity,  she  was  the  emporium  of 
every  trading  nation : — ^to  her,  as  to  a  centre,  came  all 


•  2  Chroo.  ii.  10-*15. 
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that  was  yaliiable ;  and  from  her^  as  the  general  market 
of  nations^  did  all  derive  those  foreign  productions  which 
they  severally  required.  In  the  27th  chapter  of  Easekiel 
we  have  a  catalogue  of  part  of  those  articles  in  which  she 
traded^  and  the  effect  they  had  in  increasing  her  pros- 
perity.— ^It  is  painful  to  add^  that  they  accelerated  her 
tah,  by  exciting  the  jealousy  of  Alexander  the  Great^ 
who  wished  to  transfer  the  centre  of  commerce  from 
Tyre  to  Alexandria.' 

We  hear  little  of  any  attempts  at  foreign  trade  among 
the  Jews  by  means  of  ships^  but  in  the  days  of  Solomon^ 
who  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Hiram^  king  of  Tyre^ 
and  had  fleets  of  ships  mwned  by  his  sailors^  or  guided 
at  least  by  his  pilots,  in  their  voyages  to  Ophir  and  Tar- 
shish.    The  words  of  Scripture^  are^  that  <^  the  navy  of 
Hiram,  which  brought  gold  from  Ophir,  brought  also 
from  thence  great  plenty  of  almug  trees  and  precious 
stones/'    And  in  1  Kings  x.  22,  and  2  Chron.  ix.  21, 
we  are  told,  that  the  ^^  king  had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tar- 
shish,  with  the  navy  of  Hiram,  and  that  once  in  the  three 
years  came  the  navy  of  Tarshish  bringing  gold,  and 
silver,  and  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks.''    Had  we 
heard  nothing  more  of  these  fleets  we  should  naturally 
have  supposed,  that  the  fleet  to  Ophir  sailed  down  the 
Red  Sea,  somewhere  to  the  south ;  and  that  the  fleet  to 
Tarshish  sailed  from  Tyre  at  the  east  end  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  Tartessus  in  Spain,  near  the  ancient  Gades, 
now  Cadiz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bstis  or  Guadalquivir, 
without  the  straits  of  Gibraltar :  but  1  Kings  xxii.  48, 
goes  i^inst  this  idea,  for  it  tells  us,  that  ^^  Jehoshaphat 
made  ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold;  but  they 
went  not,  &r  the  ships  were  broken  at  Ezion-geber." 

«  See  fiutber  in  PrideMiz,  Gonixct.  A.A.C.  259* 
^  I  KJDg^  z.  lit    2  Chron.  ix.  10. 
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Now  this  Ezion-geber  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Elanitie  gulf 
in  the  Red  Sea^  and  was  the  place  to  which  the  Israelites 
returned,  when  God  sware  that  they  should  not  enter 
immediately  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  shouM  sojourn 
in  the  wilderness  till  the  generation  that  had  sinned 
should  be  entirely  consumed.  The  above  passage, 
therefore, '  telb  us,  that  Solomon's  ships  intended  for 
Tartessus  were  to  sail  up  the  Red  Sea,  pass  the  straits 
of  Babelmandeb,  and  go  round  Africa  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  taking  Ophir,  which  lay  somewhere  in  that 
direction,  in  their  way.  Thu  was  certainly  a  circuitous 
passage,  and  might  well  take  three  years  to  accomplish, 
in  their  coasting  way  of  sailing,  before  the  discovery  of 
the  compass.  Unkas,  therefore,  one  had  strong  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  he  would  be  led  to  explain  the  word 
rendered  Tarshish,  not  as  a  dty,  but  as  descriptive  of 
the  ships  engaged  in  that  enterprise :  Ibr  Tarshish  is 
compounded  of  ^n  a  merchant,  and  f^ffff  white  linen  or 
cotton ;  and  the  verse  might  have  been  rendered  ^  Je- 
hoshaphat  made  ships  of  merchandise  freighted  with  fine 
linen  or  cotton  to  Ophir,  in  exchange  for  gold :  but  they 
went  not,  for  the  ships  were  broken  at  Ezion-geber,'' 
by  a  tempest  probably,  while  they  were  gettii^  ready 
to  sail— As  it  is  generally  believed,  however,  that  the 
words  in  our  translation  are  rightly  rendered,  and  that 
the  ships  intended  for  Tarshish  did  sail  from  Ezion- 
geber,  at  the  foot  of  the  Red  Sea ;  it  next  becMnes  a 
question,  whether  they  really  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  went  to  Tartessus  in  Spain,  or  whether  there 
might  not  be  a  city  of  that  name  somewhere  in  the  In- 
dian ocean,  nearer  than  the  Cape  ?  Those  who  maintain 
that  they  doubled  the  Cape,  and  wcBt  to  Tartessus^ 
place  Ophir  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  or  Africa, 
and  show  that  the  passage  by  the  Cape,  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  was  no  new  dbcovery  by  Vasco  di  Gama  in  the 
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year  1497^  but  only  the  revival  of  one  anciently  known^ 
and  afterwards  lost  during  the  dark  ages^  when  men  be* 
came  ignorant  of  the  records  of  history ;  for  Herodotus 
tells  us^*  that  this  very  voyage  was  made  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh -necho^  who  lived  about 
200  years  after  Solomon^  and  that  they  sailed  from  the 
Red  Sea^and  returned  by  the  Mediterranean^  performing 
it  in  three  years,  which  was  just  the  same  time  that  the 
voyage  under  Solomon  had  taken  up.  And  it  appears 
from  Pliny,^  that  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  known  and  practised  before  his  time,  by  one 
Eudoxus,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  king  of 
Egypt. — ^These,  it  will  be  noticed,  set  out  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  v^ent  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar ;  but,  before  the 
invention  of  the  mariner's  compass,  every  attempt  in  a 
contrary  direction,  from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
Red  Sea,  failed  of  success.-^History  records  two  of  these^ 
viz.  Sataspes,  who  was  sent  by  Xerxes,  and  whose 
voyage,  with  all  its  difficulties,  is  described  by  Hero- 
dotus (in  Melpom.,)  and  Hanno  by  the  Carthagehians^ 
who  wrote  a  periplus  of  his  own  voyage.  The  following 
observations  by  Montesquieu*  will  sufficiently  account 
for  the  failure :  ^^  The  capital  point,"  says  he,  ^<  in  sur- 
rounding Africa  was,  to  discover  and  double  the  Cape  of 
Crood  Hope. — ^Those  who  set  out  from  the  Red  Sea> 
found  this  Cape  nearer  by  half  than  it  would  have  been 
in  setting  out  from  the  Mediteranean.— The  shore  from 
the  Red  Sea  is  not  so  shallow,  as  that  from  the  Cape  to 
Hercules'  Pillars.  The  discovery  of  the  Cape  by  Her- 
cules' Pillars,  was  owing  to  the  invention  of  the  compass^ 
which  permitted  them  to  leave  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
to  launch  out  into  the  vast  ocean,  in  order  to  sail  to- 
wards the  island  of  St.  Helena,  or  towards  the  coasts  of 


•  W.  43.       ^  Hift  Nat.  ii.  67.       «  Spirit  of  Uws,  book  xxu  cK.  10. 
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Brazil.  Is  was  therefore  very  possible  for  them  to  sail 
from  the  Red  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean^  but  not  to  set 
out  from  the  Mediterranean  to  return  by  the  Red  Sea. 
Thus^  without  making  this  grand  circuity  after  which 
they  could  hardly  ever  hope  to  return,  it  was  most  na* 
tural  (for  the  ancients)  to  trade  to  the  east  of  Africa  by 
the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  western  coast  (of  Africa,)  by 
Hercules'  Pillars." 

On  these  grounds^  then^  it  certainly  appears,  that 
the  ancients  were  not  ignorant  of  the  passage  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and,  consequently,  to 
Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  there  still  ap- 
pears a  difficulty,  why  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat  should 
prefer  the  circuitous  route  by  the  Cape,  to  the  direct 
line  from  Tyre  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  This,  there- 
fore, hath  led  the  advocates  of  the  second  opinion  to 
suggest  that  there  might  be  another  Tarshish  and  Ophir^ 
even  nearer  than  the  Cape,  somewhere  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  on  the  East,  or  on  the  coast  of  Africa  on  the 
west,  and,  most  probably^  on  the  latter : — for  the  asto- 
nishment which  filled  the  whole  of  Europe,  Egypt,  and 
the  East,  at  the  discovery  of  the  Indian  sea  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  is  to  them  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
fleets  of  Solomon  did  not  trade  to  India ;  and  Africa  is 
preferred  to  Arabia  from  this  consideration,  that,  in 
trading  to  the  countries  east  of  the  Red  Sea,  bullion 
has  always  been  carried  thither  as  the  exchange  for 
commodities,  and  never  brought  back  as  an  article  of 
trade;  whereas  the  Jewish  fleets  brought  gold  and  silver 
as  a  part  of  their  cargo  from  Ophir;  a  circumstance 
which  corresponds  with  the  trade  with  Africa,  where 
these  metals  abound,  but  not  with  Arabia  and  India^ 
where  they  are  deficient.  The  espousers,  therefore,  of 
.this  opinion  think  that  they  are  led  by  a  kind  of  necea- 
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stty  to  look  for  Tarshish  and  Ophir  somewhere  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 
I  know  none  who  hath  defended  this  opinion  equal 
to  Mr.  Bruce  in  his  history  of  Abyssinia/  and  shall 
therefore  state  it  nearly  in  his  own  words.  He  places 
Ophir  in  the  kingdom  of  Sobla^  in  Africa^  opposite  to 
Madagascar^  near  the  head  of  the  river  Zambese^  where 
were  gold  and  silver  mines^  and  evident  marks  of  an- 
cient excavations ;  and  Tarshish  he  places  in  the  small 
harbour  of  Mocha^  near  Melinda.  His  reasoning  is  as 
follows :  In  the  Red  Sea  a  monsoon  blows  from  April  to 
October  north-west^  and  from  November  till  April 
south-east.  Between  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
Cape  Gardefan  the  winds  are  south-west^  or  variable. 
The  next  monsoon  is  between  Cape  Gardefiin  and  Tar- 
shish^ which  blows  from  October  till  April  north-east^ 
and  from  May  to  October  south-west.  The  third  mon- 
soon is  between  Tarshish  and  Sofala^  where  it  blows 
from  May  till  October  north-east^  and  south-west  from 
October  till  May.  Now  let  us  see  how  these  monsoons 
make  the  voyage  from  Ezion-geber  to  Sofala^  and  the 
return  from  thence^  just  three  years.  Suppose  the  ves- 
sels trading  to  Ophir  or  Sofala  sailed  from  Ezion-geber 
in  June^  with  the  monsoon  at  norths  which  carried  them 
to  Mocha^  near  the  straits  of  Babelmandeb :  there  the 
monsoon  failed  them^  by  the  change  of  the  direction  of 
the  gulf.  The  south-west  winds^  which  blow  between 
Cape  Gardefiin  in  the  Indian  oceao^  forced  themselves 
round  the  Cape^  so  as  to  be  felt  in  the  road  of  Mocha^ 
and  make  it  uneasy  riding  there.  But  these  soon  change^ 
the  weather  becomes  moderate^  and  Mr.  Bruce  supposes 
that  the  vessels  in  August  would  be  safe  at  anchor  under 
Cape  Gardefan. — Here^  however^  they  would  be  obliged 

•  Vol.j.p.427,&c.4tQcdit. 
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to  Stay  till  November^  because^  in  all  these  sumner 
months^  the  wind^  south  of  the  Cape,  was  a  south-west 
ene^  directly  ia  the  teeth  of  the  voyage  to  Sofala :  but 
this  time  would  not  be  lost  Part  of  the  goods  to  be 
ready  at  their  return^  where  ivory^  frankincense,  and 
Bftyrrby  and  the  ships  were  then  at  the  principal  mart 
for  these.  Mr.  Bruce  supposes  that  in  November  the 
vesseb  sailed  with  the  wind  at  north-east,  with  which 
they  would  soon  have  made  their  voyage,  had  they  not, 
off  the  coast  of  Melinda,  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
net  with  an  anomalous  monsoon  at  south-east,  which  cut 
off  their  voyage  to  Sofala,  and  obliged  them  to  put  into 
the  small  harbour  of  Mocha,  near  Melinda,  or  the  very 
place  which  Mr.  Bruce  takes  for  Tarshish.  Thus,  in  the 
voyage  from  Ezion-geber,  there  were  two  Mochas ;  the 
one  within  the  straits  of  Babelmandeb,  the  other  near 
Melinda.— At  this  last,  the  ships  were  obliged  to  stay 
till  the  month  of  April,  in  the  second  year ;  but  the 
time  spent  at  Mocha,  near  Melinda,  jot  the  Tarshish 
of  Mr.  Bruce,  was  not  lost,  for  part  of  their  cargo  was 
to  be  brought  from  that  port,  and  it  was  probably  be- 
spoke to  be  ready  at  their  return  from  Sofala.  In  May 
the  wind  set  in  at  north-east,  and  probably  carried  them 
that  same  month  to  Sofala:  but  from  this  May  in  the 
second  year,  till  the  end  of  the  monsoon  in  October,  the 
vessels  could  not  stir,  the  wind  being  north-east  There 
was,  however,  no  delay ;  for  the  whole  of  that  time 
would  be  necessary  for  getting  their  cargo  and  making 
ready  for  their  return.  The  ships  then  sailed  for  home, 
in  the  month  of  November,  the  second  year,  with  the 
monsoon  south-west,  which,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  would 
have  brought  them  to  the  Red  Sea ;  but,  off  Mocha,  or 
Tarshish,  near  Melinda,  they  met  with  the  north-east 
monsoon,  and  were  obliged  to  go  into  that  port  till  the 
end  of  it — ^After  which,  a  south-west  wind  came  to  their 
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relief^  in  May^  of  the  third  year;  with  which  they 
reached  Mocha^  within  the  straits  of  Babel  mandeb; 
and  there  they  were  again  confined^  by  the  summer 
monsoon  blowing  up  the  Red  Sea  from  Suez^  till  October 
or  November^  when  it  changed  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  and  brought  them  in  safety  to  Ezion^geber^ 
whence  they  had  set  out;  in  the  middle  or  end  of  De- 
cember,  the  third  year.  They  had  no  need  of  more 
time  to  complete  their  voyage,  and  it  was  not  possible 
they  could  do  it  in  less.  In  short,  they  felt  the  change  of 
the  monsoons  six  times,  which  is  thirty-six  months;  and 
Mr.  Bruce  remarks,  that  there  is  not  another  combina- 
tion of  monsoons  over  the  globe,  as  far  as  is  known,  that 
can  effect  the  same. 

We  have  been  thus  long  on  the  voyage  of  Solomon's 
ships  to  Tarshisb  and  Ophir,  as  being  the  only  one 
which  the  Jews  seem  to  have  made;  for,  although 
Elath  and  Ezion-geber  are  sometimes  mentioned,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  commerce  carried  on  at  these  ports 
tended  to  enrich  the  Jewish  nation.  Indeed,  Josephus 
says,  in  his  Book  against  Appian,  that  his  nation,  being 
entirely  employed  in  agriculture,  knew  little  of  naviga- 
tion. The  Jews,  therefore^  traded  only  occasionally  in 
the  Red  Sea.  They  took  from  the  Idumeans  Eloth  and 
Ezion-geber,  from  whom  they  received  this  commerce : 
they  lost  these  cities,  and  with  them  lost  their  taste  for 
navigation  and  foreign  trade.* 


*  2  Kings  xvi.  6.    Sccl  aone  Knsible  obsenraitions  on  the^  Jewif  b  trade  by 
th«  Bed  Sea,  m  Pridcftux,  Connection,  toI.  i.  p.  5—10. 
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SECT.  XII. 


7%«  JewUh  Mode  of  Warfare. 


Cattfct  of  the  lewiih  wtn ;  iramberof  tbdr  aiviei ;  dqpfve  of  effidency ;  Brms 
a  hdmet,  IncMtplate,  haberfean,  giidk.  gK«vci>  twoidt  ahidd,  battle-ax, 
■ling,  bow»  quiver,  poiiooed  anowi.    The  Jewish  cavalry :  their  accoutre- 

.  nwnts ;  chariotf  of  war ;  camek  of  the  kiim^  of  Mtdian  ;  qualifications  of  aa 
aKieat  warrior;  time  of  goinif  to  war;  methods  taken  to  distress  an  invad- 
iiy  enemy ;  Older  of  cneampoient  among  the  Jews;  camps  on  hiUa;  religioQS 
ceremony  befinv  fighting;  method  of  fighting;  their  cruelty  afterwards. 
The  transplanting  of  nations ;  making  of  treaties ;  return  of  the  victor  with 
triumphal  songs ;  armies  disbanded  after  tharreton ;  public  armour  lodged 
in  public  repositories ;  war  dettnictire  to  the  male  population;  connesuon 
of  the  sword  with  famine  and  pestilence.  The  improvement  iHiich  christi> 
anity  has  made  in  war. 

The  causes  of  war  among  the  Jews  resembled  those 
of  other  nations^  with  the  exceptions  which  arose  from 
the  peculiarity  of  their  situation :  for  in  their  first  wars 
they  were  enjoined  by  the  Supreme  Being,  as  king  of 
Israel^  the  punisher  of  vice,  and  the  disposer  of  king- 
doms, to  exterminate  the  Canaanites,  and  plant  them- 
selves in  their  room ;  and,  in  their  subsequent  expedi- 
tions, they  either  fought  with  the  surrounding  nations 
for  the  redress  of  particular  grievances,  or  with  each 
other,  after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  As  for  the  times  posterior  to  those  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  prior  to  those  of  the  New,  the 
Jews  were  always  so  reduced  as  to  be  forced  to  yield  to 
their  more  powerful  neighbours ;  yet,  so  far  favoured 
by  them,  as  to  enjoy  both  their  religion  and  their  laws : 
till,  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  they  became  a  Roman 
province,  and  afterwards  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation. 

But  leaving  the  causes  which  influenced  the  Jews  in 
their  several  wars,  let  us  attend  to  the  state  of  the  Jewish 
army. — And  on  this  subject  we  may  notice,  that  the 
numbers  which  they  brought  into  the  field  were  very 
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great  Thus^  in  revenging  the  death  of  the  Levite's  con* 
eubine^  the  Israelites  collected  400,000  footmen  that 
drew  the  sword  to  fight  against  the  Benjamites,  who 
could  muster  only  26,000.*    When  Saul,  immediately 
after  he  was  made  king,  went  to  relieve  Jabesh  Gilead 
from  the  Ammonites,  he  had  330,000  :^  and  when  he 
went  to  destroy  Amalek  he  had  210,000.*    These,  we 
may  naturally  suppose^  were  a  levy  en  masse,  rather 
than  a  regular  army.    But,  under  a  succession  of  kings, 
they  assumed  a  more  warlike  character,  and  became 
more  efiSective,  being  trained  up  to  the  use  of  arms  as  a 
militia ;  an  enrollment  made  of  those  who  were  most  ex- 
pert ;  and  arms  given  them  when  called  to  the  field,  if 
they  had  none  of  their  own.  It  is  no  wonder,  then^  that 
we  read  of  340,822  expert,  and  ready  armed  for  the 
war,  who  came  to  make  David  king  f  and^  when  he 
numbered  the  people^  of  1,606,000  that  drew  the  sword, 
independent  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  was  not 
numbered.*    Indeed,.all  those  of  the  military  age  seem 
to  have  been  more  or  less  trained,  and  in  a  state  of  re- 
quisition*   But  his  standing  army  was  only  288,000, 
which  were  on  duty  one  month  in  the  year,  or  24,000 
at  a  time.'    Such  was  the  military  force  of  Judea  in  the 
days  of  David.     Solomon,  his  son,  was  of  a  different 
character.  His  care  was  rather  to  preserve  and  improve 
his  territory  than  to  enlarge  it;  yet  he  was  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  national  defence :  he  was,  indeed,  the  first 
who  introduced  cavalry  into  the  Jewish  army ;  for,,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  had  1400  chariots,  and 
12,000  horsemen  ;*  and  at  the  end  of  it  he  had  4000 
chariots,  and  12,000  horsemen.''  This  change  was  intro- 
duced for  two  reasons :  1st,  That  he  might  cope  with  his 


•  Judg.  XX.  2. 15.  b  1  Sam.  xi.  a  «  1  Sam.  xv.  4. 

*»  1  Chron.  xii.  23— 3a  •  1  Chron.  xxi.  5.  xxiii.  3. 

'  1  Chron.  xztH.  1—15.  c  2  Chron.  i.  14.  ^  2  Chron.  ix.  25. 
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enemies  in  the  same  species  of  force ;  and  2idlyy  Because 
he  could  afford  the  expense,  from  his  attention  to  com* 
merce,  which  increased  the  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals :  but  in  doing  so  he  acted  against  the  command  of 
God,  in  Deut.  xvii*  16.  When  his  son  Rehoboam  lost  the 
ten  tribes  by  his  imprudence,  he  collected  from  Judah 
and  Benjamin  alone  180,000  chosen  men  ;*  and  his  son 
Abijah  had  400,000  valiant  men  when  he  fought  against 
Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  who  had  800,000  mighty  mea 
of  valour.^  If  we  descend  iarther  down  the  Jewish  his^ 
tory,  we  shall  still  find  them  maintaining  a  military 
character,  till  they  were  carried  away  to  Babylon.  Thus 
Asa,  the  son  of  Abijah,  had  of  those  that  bare  targets 
and  spears,  out  of  Judah  300,000,  and  out  of  Benjamin, 
that  bare  shields  and  drew  bows,  280,000,  making  a  to- 
tal of  580,000,  all  mighty  men  bf  valour,  with  which  he 
fought  againt  Zerah  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  a  million 
of  infantry,  and  300  chariots.*  In  Jehoshaphat's  reign 
the  military  force  in  Judah  was  780,000,  and  in  Benja- 
min 380,000,  making  a  total  of  1,160,000,  besides  those 
in  the  fenced  cities  to  garrison  them.'  Amaziah  could 
number  300,000  choice  men  in  Judah  and  Benjamin 
above  twenty  years  old,  and  hired  100,000  from 
Ephraim.*  And  Uzadah,  king  of  Judah,  had  an  army 
of  307,500,  under  2600  leaders,  who  made  war  with 
mighty  power.'  The  above  particulars,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed, refer  chiefly  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah^  because 
these  only  are  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  but  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  kingdom  cS  Israel  had  warriors  in  propor- 
tion :  and  from  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  from 
the  troubled  state  of  these  kingdoms,  either  by  intemid 
jealousies  or  external  wars,  every  man  almost  tliat  could 

•  3Chron.xi.  1.  b  2 chroD. xiii. 3.  <  2 CbroQ. ziv. Qi 9. 

*  2  Chron.  x?ll  14—18.     •  2  Cbron.  zxr.  5, 6.      ^  8  ChraD.  zzrx.  13, 13. 
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bMT  ftnM  WM  a  8(ddB^r ;  that  many  of  tkem  had  «nw«f 
theif  owQ^  md  thac^  when  caHed  to  the  fields  eaeh  wmU 
carry  bis  portion  of  provimns^  withoot  beeoani^  a  bar« 
den  to  the  state. 

It  is  eMy  to  see,  however^  dutt  tkm  fart  reguktMR 
woaM  be  tabject  to  flereral  liMtotioat,  ani  that  dMFetettt 
jHethods- would  b«  acb^tcd  aqeoriing' to  circuattakoM. 
-^Thuft,  in  iodg.  <xs.  19^  when  the  Ishicfitci  weatagafaat 
BenjaaiiB,  to  revenge  6ie  mfarf  don  to  the  Le?ite^t 
concubine;  wie  tenth  of  the  aMy  was  mpfdkiuk  to  %f- 
vage  fnr  the  rest — ^And,  n  a  maeh  htfer  pcnad  of  the 
lewriib  hintoi^^  J«Mphn»'  infemn  nt,'  that  thfe  ymf^\m 
pMtirioDiMl  hi»  anny  in  OaMiee «•■  as  fottMni  «<The 
eitias  aant  oai  half  tHdv  onb  to-  the  amy^  and  Riained 
the  oAerhalf  aA  hoBiey  in  oader  to  get  pi-o^flaiwfcr 
thm :  aiMna*eh^  /(hat  the  onie  {taH  west  tartfae  war,  antf 
tlia  adm.  pMt  td  their  werki  aiid  aothaae  thhtaeafc  out 
their  earn  w«re  pdi  for  k  by  thadi  that  WMC  in  aM%  b^ 
ttatveeurity  which  ^y  enjoyed  ftomdi^ni.''  Itis^rofai' 

kfe  Oat^Ua  mellMd  wmild  be  olten  resMed  to  in  regdar 
■iages  orcanpaigna;  but  in  ahavtepeK)MditiaBs4heywoald 
aet  aa  nw  formerly  said,  and  as  Jos^ustetb  « in  hw  Lifo 

he  made  his  army  fa  Gafile^dn,  «  when  he  had  given  ar* 
d«fs  that  MOO  of  them  should  come  to  Mm  armed,  and 

wilh  |N«vidoas  for  tifair  msiatenanoe,  he  sendfaf  the  NBt 
away  to  their,  homeft"  A  little  after,  on  another  middM 
«n|wditioq,  he  oidewd  a  detKhment  of  800,  and  anochcf 
of  600,  «  to  falto  their  arms,  to  bring  three  days'  pro- 
viBMnB  with  them;  and  to  be  with  him  next  day,''  in 
••dor  to  guard  the  roads,  and  intercept  the  eonrien  thni 
#a»e  goang  foen  his  enemies  to  Jemntlem.  We  have 
the  same  custom  of  providing  their  own  food  on  these 
^ddenoxpeditions  mentioned  by  him  five  days  after  the 


•  W«r.  ii.  30. 
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SmmtT  detachments  bad  been  sent  off;  for  he  tdb  as, 
lifli  when  he  was  at  Gabarothy  he  found  the  entire  fUia 
that  was  before  the  vflhige  full  of  anned  men,  who  had 
come  oat  of  Galilee  to  assist  him^  and  that  his  advice  ta 
thcm^  alter  teUmking  them  his  acknowledgments^  was^ 
*^tm  if^t  with  nobody,  nor  to  spofl  the  country,  but  to 
l^lch  their  tents  in  the  phdn,  and  be  content  with  the 
snstensnee  they  had  broqght  with  them;  for  that  he  in- 
tended to  compose  the  tamibks  which  threatened  him 
and  them  wilbmit  Uoodriwd.'^ 

The  arms  of  die  Jewish  wnrriw  were  diferent  ae- 
aordai^  to  cireanislaneeB.«»TliiBB,  some  of  the  infontry 
were  clothed  in  complete  armour,  consisttng  of  a  hdmet 
of  brum/  a  habcsfieoo,  cmnss,  or  breastplate  of  brass,  a 
drfenee  for  the  back,  a  girdle  for  the  loms,  and  greaves 
bf  bram  for  the  legp  and  feet,^  wkh  a  aword  for  the  rig^t 
hand,  and  a  sUeki  or  bnckler  for  the  left<-*Henee  the 
benntifol  allosion  ta  aB  these  in  St.  Paul's  desoriplion  of 
the  christian  soldier,  in  Bph.  vi.  ld*-*17,  whisref  nothmg 
m  left  undefended  but  die  back,  to  teaeh  us  that  Christ 
bales  a  eofwasd,  and  an  aposlste ;  that  as  lo^g  as  weipsi^ 
dauntedly  foce  the  foe  we  are  safe;  bdtifwetnm  our 
bscks,  we  do  it  at  our  haavd.  But  altfamigh  some  indi^ 
vidoals  in  the  Jewish  amies  were  completely  armed,  the 
greater  part  were  in  ordinary  dothing,  and  arranged 
into  compsaiies,  according  to  their  aroMnir.  Tbw,  oaa 
part  had  swwds  and  backlefs;  another  spean  and 
javdins ;  a  third  battlc'^axes  ;*  a  fourth  slings ;'  and « 
fifth  bows/  These  bows  were  sonsetiaMa  made  of  steely' 
which,  if  tlnw  cubits  kog,  ai  was  Che  oase  with  those  of 
the  Perriaos  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  must  have  hn* 


*  1  Sam.  xvii.  5.  ^  1  Sam.  xvii.  6.  '  /cr.  li.  2(^ 

<>  Judg.xz.l6.  2Kii^ui.85.      •  1  Sam.  zzxi.  3.    1  Chroo.  ▼.  IS.  lii.  S. 
^  Job  n.  24.    Ps.  xrlii.  3i. 
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great  power.*  Bows  in  the  East  are  also  generally  kept 
in  cases^  to  prevent  tibeir  being  injured ;  hence^  many  cf 
the  human  figures  on  the  walk  of  the  ancient  palace  at 
Persepolis  are  represented  carrying  how-cases  ;^  and  the 
bow  of  Minenra,  in  Homer/  is  said  to  have  been  cased } 
which  may  serve  to  explain  what  is  said  in  Hab.  iii.  % 
^^  Thy  bow  was  made  quite  naked  :^  meaning  that  it 
was  taken  from  its  case^  and  ready  for  use.  Every  one 
must  see  that  quivers  fuB  of  arrows  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  such  a  division  of  the  army :  but  it  is  not  ge- 
nerally noticed  that  the  Jews  were  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  poisoned  arrows :  at  leasts  this  much  may  be  con- 
jectured from  what  is  said  in  Job  vi.  4^  where^  in  al- 
lusion to  them^  he  says,  ^  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty 
are  within  me,  the  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my 
sprrit.''  That  various  nations  among  the  heathen  used 
such  arrows  we  have  good  authority.  Every  classical 
scholar  recollects  the  venenata  sagitte  of  the  ancient 
Moors ;'  the  envenomed  arrows  and  javelins  of  the  Par- 
thians  ;*  and  the  journey  of  Ulysses  to^phyra,  a  city  in 
Thessaly,  in  Homer/  to  procure  deadly  poison,  for 
smearing  his  brazen- pointed  arrows,  from  Hus,  the  son 
*  «f  Mermerus,  a  descendant  of  Medea  and  Jason.  In  the 
latter  period  of  the  Jewish  state,  the  short  sword,  or 
scimitar,  was  in  use ;  and  it  was  with  these  that  the 
Sicarii,  or  robbers,  committed  so  many  murders.— For 
Josephus  tells  us,  that  ^^  they  made  use  of  small  swords, 
not  much  different  in  length  from  the  Persian  acinace^ 
but  somewhat  crooked,  and  like  the  Roman  sic»,  or 
sickles,  and  with  these  they  slew  a  great  many:  for 
they  mingled  themselves  among  the  multitude  at  their 
festivals,  when  they  were  come  up  in  crowds,  from  all 
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♦  Anab.  it.  ^  Nicbuhr,  Voy.  torn.  ii.  p.  104>  ami  tab.  21, 22. 29. 

♦  lUiad  iv.  105,  &c.  *  Hor.  lib.  i.  od.  22. 

♦  Virgil,  ^ncid  xii.  957.  ♦  Mymtj,  lib.  i.  260. 
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|Wti^  to  tke  dty^  to  worship  God^  and  easiljrdow  tlieie 
they  hod  a  mind  to  tbiy."*  If  thej  were  thus  fbnii- 
daUe  'm  the  hands  of  the  rdbn^  th^  would  be  equally 
so  in  the  hands  oi  the  tegnlariy  trained  soldier*  We 
have  only  once  nentioB  made  of  Uie  Siearii  in  Seriptnre^ 
vk*  in  Acts  xxi,  38^  where  we  read  of  a  certain  Egyp- 
tisn^  who  led  out  fbur  thousand  murderers  {amoftaify) 
into  the  wilderness* 

The  Jewish  caralry^  although  they  had  bridles^  to 
direct  them  in  their  course,  had  no  saddles :  for,  as  De 
Ooguet  observes,^  <^  no  nation  of  antiquity  knew  the 
use  of  either  saddles  or  stirrups  :'^  their  only  covering 
being  a  dodi,  similar,  perhaps,  to  that  which  is  used 
by  the  Arabian  at  the  present  day  ;*  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  shoeiag  of  horses  with  plates  of  iron 
round  the  hoof  was  also  unknown  to  the  ancients :  for 
the  horses'  shoes  of  leather  and  of  iron,  which  are  men* 
tioned  by  the  ancients,  and  the  shoes  of  silver  and  of 
gold  with  which  Nero  and  Poppea  shod  their  mules, 
were  not  like  those  in  present  use,  but  cases  which  en- 
closed the  whole  hoof. — Hence  the  value  which  they 
put  upon  flint  hoofed  horses ;  and  hence  the  reason  why 
the  prophet  Isaiah'  speaks  of  ^^  horses'  hoofr  wiiich 
should  be  counted  as  flint"  A  troop  of  Jewisli  cavalry, 
therefore,  would  have  their  horses  unshod ;  their  bri- 
dles of  a  simple  but  efficient  construction  $  and  horse- 
cloths, without  stirrups,  to  mt  upon,  in  place  of  saddles; 
while  the  riders  would  depend  on  their  swords  or  their 
spears. — ^Yet  this  species  of  cavalry  was  not  the  only 
one  that  was  attached  to  the  Jewish  army,  for  a  consr- 
derable  part  sometimes  consbted  of  chariots,  which  held 
two  persons,  via.  the  charioteer  who  directed  the  horsey 


•  Antiq.  xx.  8,  b  Origin  of  Laws,  vol.  iii.  p.  17S. 

<=  Hosselquist,  p.  52,  .  «»  Is.  t.  28. 
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ttdtlK  wanrior  who  firngfat  with  the  spear  or  tiie  how. 
As  lor  the  diariots  of  iron  whi^  the  Canaaoites  had^ 
whea  the  Israeites  entered  the  cooatry/  they  were  not 
probaUy  of  solid  iron^  sinee  that  would  have  rendered 
tiKm  too  weighty^  but  either  covered  with  plates  of 
inn,  or  had  such  parts  of  them  made  id  iron  as  would 
prevent  th^  Iweakii^  down  in  the  day  of  battle.  It  is 
uncertain,  however,  whether  they  used  scythes  at  the 
sides  of  ^k/t  chariots,  as  some  have  thought,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  destructive ;  for  we  never  hear  of 
these  in  history,  tiU  Cyrus  introduced  them  among  the 
Persians,  whiA  was  considerably  later  than  the  period 

■ 

*of  the  Jewirii  mUitary  g^ry.^  As  for  cameb  and  mules, 
although  they  were  used  for  other  purposes,  they  did 
not  make  a' part  of  the  Jewish  armies.  The  Ungs  of 
Midian,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  had  camels  with  chains 
about  their  necks  when  they  were  discomfited  by  Gi- 
deon ;''  but  these  wow  rather  as  marks  of  state  than  ftr 
attack,  like  those  agas  in  Egypt  whom  Dr.  Pococke 
saw,'  whose  camels  had  chains  oi  silver  hanging  from 
the  bridle  to  the  breastplate. 

The  qualifications  of  a  warrior  now,  and  in  the  times 
of  which  we  are  speating,  are  widely  different ;  for,  at 
present,  the  merit  of  a  soldier  consists  in  implicitly 
obeying  the  commands  of  his  general,  without  aspiring 
to  have  a  will  of  his  own :  but  anciently,  the  meanest 
soldier  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself. 
His  bodily  strength,  if  great,  enabled  him  to  bear  down 
his  opponent,  and,  when  that  was  wanting  his  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  arms,  his  pretended  flight  and  sudden  re^ 
turn,  were  all  employed  to  deceive  and  defeat  his  adver- 
sary, whilst  the  closeness  of  the  combat  rendered  the 


•  Josh.  xriL  16. 18.  Jadj,  i  19.  ir.  S. 
'  Jadg.Tiii.26. 
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diMrmittg  or  death  of  hk  antagoiiist  the  Mly  means  ef 
preservii^  hiBisdfl  Bodily  strength^  tiierefore^  com* 
plete  piaence  of  miod,  experienee  in  the  art  of  war^ 
and  awiftne»  at  a  roe^  when  swiftness  was  necessary^ 
either  to  pursue  after  or  armd  the  foe^  were  indis'* 
pensaUe  ingredients  in  an  ancient  warrior;  whibt  his 
eye  acquired  an  animation^  hb  coanteaance  an  expres- 
sion^  his  voice  a  variety  of  cadence^  and  his  whole  tmrne 
a  degree  of  athletic  force  which  are  in  vain  sought  for 
in  the  nechanical  mass  of  a  modem  army.  Nor  should 
we  forget^  that  the  valour  of  the  Jews  had  often  peculiar 
SMittves  to  strengthen  it^  via.  the  motives  of  rdigion ; 
for  they  frequently  went  to  the  fidd  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Jehovah^  and  with  the  pontive  assu-- 
ranee  of  success. 

The  warmth  of  friendship  amongst  companions  in 
arms  hss  been  often  admired.  It  is  formed  by  their 
peculiar  habits^  frequent  intercourse^  and  common  dan- 
ger. The  ancient  soMiers^  therefore^  loved  each  other 
as  brethren^  and  delighted  to  bestow  or  accept  tokens  of 
affection.  Thus  Jonathan  gave  his  armour  to  David^ 
as  Thrasymed  afterwards  did  to  Ulysses  and  Diomed^ 
when  they  were  about  to  vbit  the  Trojan  camp  as 
spies '  for  it  is  worthy  of  remark^  that  officers  of  the 
first  rank  and  character  did  not^  in  those  early  days^ 
hesitate  to  do  what  is  now  the  task  of  the  common 
soldiers.  Thus  Gideon  went  as  a  spy  by  night  into  the 
camp  of  the  Midianites^^  and  Jonathan  into  that  of  the 
Phflistines.* 

In  Judea  the  time  of  war^  unless  in  cases  of  immediate 
urgency^  is  said  to  have  been  either  in  spring  or  autumn^ 
but  most  generally  in  spring.  Hence  the  Moabites  are 
said  to  have  invaded  Judea  ^^  at  the  coming  in  of  the 


•  Iliad  X.  255-360.   ..       k  Judges  viL  11.  '  1  Sam.  xiv.  1. 
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yew  $''*  and  David  b  said  to  have  sent  Jmtb  to  destroy 
tlie  AiaaioBites^  ^^  after  the  year  was  exjured^  at  the 
time  when  kiags  go  out  to  batde^^^^  which  may  either 
mean  in  Aprils  when .  the  eeelesiastieal  year  had  exr 
pired^  at  tl^  vernal  equinox^  as  Benhadad^*  and  Croe.- 
SOS ;''  or  in  October^  when  the  dvil  year  had  expiredf 
at  the  autumnal  equinox.    Basoage  exfriains  Joab's  ex- 
pedition to  have  been  at  the  latler  time  ;*  but  Holofer- 
nes'  army  took  the  field  in  springs  as  is  evident  from  his 
reaching  Damascus  in  wheat  harvest^  »  May/    At 
whatever  time^  however^  they  went  to  war^  the  Jews 
made  it  a  point  of  religion^  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  Old  Testamoit  history^  neither  to  attack  an  enemy 
nor  defend  themselves  oa  the  sabbath  day*    And  it  was 
not  till  the  days  of  Matlathaas^  the  fkther  of  the  Mac- 
cabees^ that  the  practice  was  ebancod^  m,  eosvequence 
of  a  thousand  Jews  having  been  killed  by  the  soUieva  of 
Antiochos  £piphane§  on  that  holy  dny^  who  feared  lliat 
by  defending  themselv^  they  would  violate  the  sab* 
bath  :>  yet  even  then,  they  were  guilty  of  a  strange  in- 
consistMcyji  ftctjiough  they  considered  itAo  viohrtiiii 
of  the  sabbath  to  defend  themselves  ;n  battie^  they  al* 
lowed  thei;*  enejnies  to  erect  works  during  a  u^f^  on 
that  day^  without  the  least  molestation^  whioh  waa  lafcan 
advantage  of  by  them^  and  was^  indeed^  the  prineqial 
occasion  of  Jerusalem's  being  taken  first  by  PosB|My/ 
then  by  Sqpius^^  and,  kstly^  by  Titus.    The  fiiat  isi^ 
stance  we  have  of  the  Jews  actiqg  oAnsivfly  on  the 
sabbath  is^  when  on  the  approach  of  Cestius  Qalkis^with 
a  Roman  army  to  Jerusalem^  i(|ter  the  murder  of  sotfat 
of  the  people  of  Lydda^  those  who  attended  the  feast  of 

•  2  Kin^  ziii.  20.  b  3  Sam.  xi.  1.    1  Chnm.  zz.  1. 

•  1  Kingft  n.  SS.  ioiKph.  Antiq.  tuI  14.      *  Prideauz  Conn.  A  JIl.C.  548. 

•  B^UC^of  the  Jkm^  book  ▼. ch.  10.  ^  Judith  ii.ST.  ir.  5. 
f  I M9CC.  ii.  32-41.               fc  Anti^.  zlv.  4.  «  Anttq.  sir.  IS. 
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tabernacles  were  so  enraged  that  they  left  the  feast^  aV 
lacked  him  even  on  the  sabbath  day^  and  overcame  him.* 
War  18  at  all  times  destructive^  but  it  is  (he  duty  of 
those  who  are  attacked  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  defend  themselves^  and  destroy  the  resources  of  an 
iavading  enemy.  Hence  the  conduct  of  Hezekiah^  in 
stopping  up  aU"  the  fonntsins  near  Jerusalem,  that  he 
might  the  more  elTectnally  distress  the  army  of  tfie  As* 
Syrians.^  We  are  not  particularly  informed  how  thb 
was  done,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  feture  usefolness  of  the 
wells;  hut  the  following  extract  from  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Vlphinstbne  amy  give  us  a  key  to  it ;  for  he  says,  that 
^  on  his  rood  to  Cabul^  near  the  head  of  the  Indus,  he 
met  with  very  deep  weils,  several  three  hundred,  and 
one  three  hundred  and*  forty *ftve  fSeet  deep.  Their  in- 
siAes  were  Kned  with  masonry,  and  they  have  a  way  of 
covering  them  with  boards,  heaped  with  sand^  that  ef- 
fectually oonceab  them  fi*om  an  enemy/^    "Hie  Jews 

m 

h$A  dM  another  practice^  of  dirowing  filth  into  springs 
and  tanks^  or  reservoirs  of  rain  water,  to  render  them 
useless  «b  tAieir  Invaders  ;  a  practice  alluded  to  in  Provl 
XXV.  36,  Ibr  in  a  season  of  drought  nothing  would 
iMMf  deiti!sy  an  army ;  and  Josephus  adds,  that  they 
laid  ip^  thca^  com  in  «itad^  in  sudr  seasons,  and  burnt 
die  gMM  widi  fire.* 

WMsi  the  Israelite  were  encamped,  there  seems  to 
tiave  been  ^  certain  order  observed  ^  fot*  the  spear  of  a 
-chief  is  mentioned  in  I  Sam.  xxvi.  7,  as  having  been 
'  stuek  in  the  ground,  at  his  head,  while  he  slept  (like 
Dfomed's  afterwards,  IKad  x.  150 — 155,)  and  was 
equivalent  to  the  place  of  the  generaPs  tent.  SBs  at- 
mour-bearer  and  principal  oflicers  slept  around  bim, 

•  Joseph.  War,  it  19.  b  ^  King*  nzii.  3, 4- 
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and  the  rest  of  the  army^  in  their  different  divisions^  in 
a  circle  without.  We  may  suppose^  therefore^  that  this 
was  their  general  manner  of  encampment^  for  neither  in 
the  Scriptures  nor  in  Josephus  do  we  meet  with  any  re- 
gularly formed  camps^  like  those  of  the  Romans.  In- 
deed^ being  always  near  home^  there  was  little  occar 
aion  for  them^  and  armies  of  their  description  would 
be  little  inclined  to  take  the  precautions  that  were 
reckoned  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Romans  when 
in  foreign  countries^  and  surrounded  by  enemies :  yet 
the  Jews  were  no  strangers  to  the  Roman  tactics  in  the 
latter  period  of  their  history^  and  Josephus  has  given 
the  most  accurate  description  we  have  any  where^  of 
the  Roman  camp  under  Vespasian^  the  arms  of  the 
Roman  soldier^  the  order  of  the  Roman  army  while 
on  the  march^  and  their  manner  of  attacking  fortified 
cities** 

We  may^  add^  that  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Jewbh 
state^  when  the  Romans  obtained  a  footing  in  Judea> 
the  Jewish  soldiers^  from  their  peculiar  rites^  found  a 
difficulty  in  brigading  with  the  Roman  troops^  and^ 
therefore^  all  those  of  them  who  obtained  the  privilege 
of  Roman  citizens  were  exempted  from  serving  in  the 
Roman  armies.  Josephus  has  preserved  the  decrees 
which  gave  them  these  privileges.^ 

Before  the  Jews  engaged  in  battle^  the  following  cere- 
monies were  observed:  Ist^  The  priest  approached 
them  and  said^  ^^  Hear^  O  Israel^  ye  approach  this  day 
into  battle  against  your  enemies ;  let  not  your  hearts 
faint ;  fear  not^  and  do  not  tremble^  neither  be  ye  ter- 
rified because  of  them :  for  the  Lord  your  God  is  He 
that  goeth  with  you^  to  fight  for  you  against  your  ene- 
mies^ to  save  you."    Thus  did  religion  lend  its  aid  to 

•  W«r,  Hi.  5, 6,  7,  r.  3.  »  Antiq.  xir.  10. 
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valoor  aad  the  love  of  their  country.  2d]y^  The  officers 
proclaimed  to  the  army^  that  all  who  had  built  a  new 
house^  and  had  not  dedicated  it^  or  who  had  planted  a 
vineyard^  and  had  not  eaten  the  fruit  thereof^  or  had 
betrothed  a  wifci  and  had  not  married  her^  or  who  were 
fearful  and  faint-hearted^  might  return  to  their  several 
homesy  which  was  purging  the  army  of  disaffection. 
And  the%  Sdly^  The  whole  that  remained  being  as  one 
man^  hearty  in  the  cause^  were  led  forward  to  the 
battle.*  Josephus  mentions  an  additional  circumstance 
observed  by  Herod^  viz.  the  offering  of  sacrifices  be- 
fore he  made  war  against  the  Arabians.  ^  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Jewish  writers^  at  the  beginning  of  am 
expedition^  should  always  have  mentioned  the  obser- 
vance of  the  above  law ;  but  to  show  that  it  was  acted 
upon  in  a  late  period  of  the  Jewish  history^  I  may  re- 
mark^ that  Judas  Maccabasus^  before  attacking  the 
Syrians^  proclaimed  it^  which  reduced  his  army  from 
6000  to  3000^  and  yet  with  these  he  obtained  a  vic- 
tory.* 

As  for  the  battle  itself^  after  giving  the  watchword, 
like  Judas  Maccabasus^"*  it  was  sometimes  open  and 
pitched^  and  at  other  times  a  part  of  the  army  lay  in 
ambush^  while  the  rest  showed  themselve#to  the  enemy;* 
and  if  one  of  the  armies  was  afraid  to  engage^  it  some^ 
times  made  use  of  a  riAse  de  guerrey  in  kindling  fires  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  then  escajHng  under  covert  of 
night.  This  was  the  plan  that  Demetrius  took  when 
afraid  of  Jonathan.^  Every  one  recollects  also  the 
stratagem  by  which  Gideon  overcame  the  Midianites  in 
the  night,  by  his  little  army  of  300  men  with  their 
trumpets,  and  lamps  concealed  in  empty  pitchers,  till 

■  Deut.  XX,  1—9.  b  Antiq.  xiv.  5.  Ww,  i.  19. 

*  Prideaux,  Connect.  A.A.C.  166.         •«  2  Mace.  viii.  23.  xiii.  15. 

•  Josh.  vii.  4,  5.  f  1  Mrcc.  xw.  2a,  29. 
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they  came  unexpectedly  upon  them/  Niebuhr  men" 
ttons  something  of  the  same  kind  as  practised  by  Ach- 
med^  an  iman  in  the  south  of  Africa^  against  his  anta- 
gonist Bel  Arrab.  ^^  He  divided  his  little  troop^''  says 
he^  ^^  into  detachments^  who  seized  the  passes  of  the 
valleys  and  sounded  their  trumpets.  Bel  Arrab^  sup- 
posing himself  to  be  circumvented  by  a  strong  army^  was 
struck  with  a  panic^  fled^  and  was  slain  in  his  flight  by 
a  son  of  Achmed.'^''  Fenced  cities^  before  the  invention 
of  fire-arms,  were  commonly  much  depended  on,  and 
the  taking  of  them  was  a  matter  both  of  difficulty  and 
of  time.  They  either,  therefore,  drew  lines  of  circum- 
vallation,  to  prevent  escape,  or  hewed  down  trees  and 
built  forts  against  them  round  about  f  or  planted  bat- 
tering rams ;'  or  endeavour  to  enter  them  by  burning 
the  gates,  and  cutting  the  towers  of  wood  that  were 
around  them  with  axes.*  Every  method,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  taken  that  could  ensure  success. 

But  the  most  careless  reader  of  scripture  must  have 
noticed  the  horrors  to  which  the  besieged  were  some- 
times reduced, '  and  the  difference  of  treatment  as  to' 
the  captives  in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  for,  inde- 
pendent of  that  severity  which  God  enjoined  with  re- 
spect to  the  Canaanites,  to  punish  tiiem  for  their  pro- 
fligacy, and  ensure  the  future  siiety  and  morals  of 
Israel,  we  find  the  conquerors  setting  their  feet  on  the 
necks  of  their  enemies,*  cutting  off  the  heads  of  some,*^ 
the  noses  and  ears  of  others,  ^  and  the  hands  and  feet  of 
others,  "^  putting  them  under  saws  and  harrows  of  iron, 
and  making  them  pass  through  the  brick  kiln,^  whilst 

•  Jud£^.  vii.  16-«22.  ^  Heron's  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 
'  2  Kiogs  xxT.  1.  Is,  zziz.  3.  Jer.  vi.  6,  '  Ezek.  iv.  2.  xxi.  22. 

•  Ezek.  xzv'r.  9.       '  2  Kings  vi.  25—29.  Jer.  lix.  9.  Um.  ii.  20.  iv.  IQ- 
«  Josh.  X.  24.  >"  1  SiiD.  zzzi.  9.  *  Ezek.  zziii.  25. 

^  2Sam.  iv.  12.  J  2 S«m.  xii.  SI. 
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ttkty  Miasculated  the  seed  royal^  to  prevent  theirs* 
piring  to  the  throne.*  Even  the  fair  sex  were  most 
shamefully  ahused^  for  some  were  exposed  to  a  brutal 
soldiery  ;^  mothers  were  destroyed  with  their  children^* 
children  were  dtohed  agidnst  the  stones^'  and  women 
with  child  ripped  up^*  whilst  those  of  rank  were  wan- 
tonly stripped  naked^  to  walk  in  that  state  exposed  to 
every  inclemency  of  the  weather^'  and  often  reduced  to 
hard  labour^  like  the  meanest  slaves.'  Sometimes  the 
vengeance  of  the  conqueror  took  a  wider  range^  in  mea- 
suring cut  certain|districts  for  destruction^^  and  casting 
the  utmost  contempt  on  the  buildings  accounted  sacred. 
Thus  Jehu  converted  the  house  of  Baal  into  a  draught 
house^^  in  the  same  manner  as  Abbas^  king^  of  Per$iaf 
did  afterwards  to  the  tomb  of  Hanifab^  one  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Turkish  churchy  which  was  used  as  a  place 
of  prayer  when  he  took  Bagdad  ;*"  nay^  they  sowed  even 
the  very  foundations  of  cities  sometimes  with  salt^  as  a 
token  of  utter  destruction.^  Such  were. the  marks  of 
their  immediate  vengeance ;  but^  to  prevent  their  ene* 
mies  from  rebelling  in  future^  they  burnt  also  their 
shields^  bows^  spears^  and  chariots^^  shut  up  their 
springs^  marred  their  ground  with  stones^"^  and  forbade 
them  the  making  of  warlike  instruments^^  and  the  use 
of  iron^  cither  by  taking  away  the  artificers  to  a  dis- 
tance^ as  Nebuchadnezzar  did  to  Judah  ;p  or  forcing  the 
peojde  to  go  to  the  countries  of  their  enemies^  when 


«  !»•  zzxiz.  r.  ^  Zech.  xIf.  2.  ^  Esther  iii.  13. 

'  2  Kings  viiL  12.  Ps.  cxxxvii.  9.  Is.  xiii.  16. 18. 
'  2  Kings  XV.  16.  Hosea  xiii.  16.  Amos  i.  13. 

*  Lowtli's  note  on  Is.  xiii.  7.    See  also  Is.  xx.  4.  xlvii.  S.  Micah  i.  11. 
B  Is.  xlvu.  2.  b  2  Sam.  viii  2.  *  2  Kings  x.  27. 

*  Clarke's  Harmer,  oh.  ix.  ob.  89.  *  <  Judg.  ix.  45. 
»  Josh.  ix.  6.  Ps.  xlvi.  9.  Rzek.  xxxlx.  9. 10.  Nahum  iL  IS. 

*  2  Kings  ill.  19.  25.        «  Judg.  v.  a 
p  2  Kings  sxiy.  14. 16.  Jer.  xxix.  2. 
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near  at  hand^  as  the  Philistines  did  the  Israelites,  when 
their  plou^hares  required  sharpening/  Pliny  teUs 
us  that  Porsenna,  the  king  of  Etruria,  when  wishing  to 
re-establish  the  Tarquins  on  the  throne  of  Rome,  acted 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Roman,  by  making  it  an 
article  in  the  treaty  that  they  should  use  no  iron,  except 
for  tilling  the  ground.^  But  if  all  these  methods  were 
unable  to  repress  the  spirit  of  liberty,  these  haughty 
conquerors  would  then  return,  like  an  overflowing  flood, 
and  cany  them  away  into  a  foreign  land,  as  Rabshakeh 
purposed  in  die  days  of  Hezekiah,*  and  as  Israel  and 
Judah  were  afterwards  carried  into  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
From  our  peculiar  habits  we  are  apt  to  consider  these 
as  'tolitary  facts,  but  they  completely  comport  with  the 
policy  of  the  East ;  for  it  was  done  by  Joseph,  though 
on  a  less  scale,  when,  during  the  famine,  ^^  he  removed 
the  Egyptians  to  cities  from  the  one  end  of  the  borders 
of  Egypt  even  to  the  other  end  thereof."**  in  order  to 
make  them  forget  their  paternal  possessions,  and  the 
incitements  to  dissatisfaction,  which  these  might  have 
created  on  the  return  of  plenty ;  and  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  recollected  that  there  are  instances  of  transplanting 
nations  even  in  modern  times.  Thus,  A.  D.  796, 
^  Charlemagne  transplanted  the  Saxons  from  their  own 
country  into  Flanders  and  the  country  of  the  Helve- 
tians, in  order  to  oblige  them  to  remain  faithful  to  him, 
and  repeopled  their  own  country  by  the  Adrites,  a 
Sdavonian  nation.*  Hanway  tells  us,  that  ^^  it  was  the 
policy  of  Abbas  I,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  in 
1585,  to  transplant  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  eoun- 
tries  firom  one  country  to  another,  with  a  view  not  only 
of  preventing  any  danger  from  their  disaffection,  but 


•  1  Sam.  xiii.  19—21.  h  Hist  Nat,  Lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  14. 

•  2  King!  xviii.  31,  32.  *  Gen.  xlvU.  21. 

•  Hainault,  Abr6ge  Ghronol.  dt  raiatoire  dc  Frwoe,  torn.  i.  p.  65. 
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likewise  of  depopulating  the  countries  exposed  to  aa 
enemy  ;*  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Elphinstone  informs  us^  that 
^^  the  Giljies  moved  from  a  great  part  of  their  lands^ 
at  the  command  of  Nadir  Shah^  and  made  room  for  a 
portion  of  the  Dooraunees/' — adding^  that  ^^  it  is  fre- 
quently the  policy  of  the  Asiatic  princes. to  move  their 
subjects  from  one  place  to  another^  sometimes  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  an  industrious  colony,  or  an  attached 
soldiery,  in  a  favoured  part  of  the  country,  and  more 
frequently  to  break  the  strength  of  a  rebellious  clan  or 
nation."** 

With  respect  to  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
the  proportions  in  which  these  were  divided  among  the 
different  ranks  in  the  army,  we  have  no  distinct  regula- 
tion ;  but  we  find  David  enacting  a  very  wise  and  equit- 
able one  as  to  those  who  fought,  and  those  who  re- 
mained with  the  staff  or  baggage :  they  were  from  that 
time  to  have  an  equal  proportion  of  whatever  should  be 
taken,  man  by  man  ;^  and  as  for  making  treaties,  this, 
in  the  absence  of  written  records,  was  commonly  done 
by  some  lasting  monument  to  perpetuate  the  transaction. 
Thus  Laban  and  Jacob  collected  a  heap  of  stones  to 
serve  as  a  witness  that  they  should  not  pass  it  to  do  each 
other  harm.^  Saul,  after  smiting  the  Amalekites,  ^^  set 
him  up  a  place,"  literally  ^^a  hand,"  (T  Idi)  that  is^ 
as  some  have  thought,  a  pillar  made  in  the  form  of  a 
hand,  as  the  emblem  of  power  ;^  and  David  smote  Ha- 
dadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  ^^  as  he  went  to  recover  his 
border  at  the  river  Euphrates,"  literally  ^f  as  he  went 
to  erect  his  hand  or  trophy  by  the  river  Euphrates."*^ 
Every  one  must  have  remarked,  when  reading  Josephus^ 
that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Jewish  history  particularly^ 

•  Revolutions  of  Persia,  vol.  iii.  p.  164.    *  Hist,  of  Cabul,  b.  ii.  ch.  7.  1 2. 
«  1  Sam.  XXX.  24^  25.  i  Gen.  xxxi.  44—54. 

«  1  Sara.  XV.  12.  .    ^  2S«in.vni.3. 
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the  offer  of  the  right  hand  of  a  chief  was  a.n  indication 
of  friendships  and  the  giving  the  right  hand  was  con- 
sidered as  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
conditions  offered."^  But  a  more  remarkable  manner  of 
entering  into  covenant  was  that  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxiv. 
18^  19^  where  an  animal  was  divided  in  twain,  and  the 
contracting  parties  passed  between  the  parts.  It  seems 
to  have  been  of  very  ancient  origin,  for  it  is  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xv.  17,  when  God  made  a  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham, and  was  probably  copied  from  thence  by  the  hea- 
thens. Tlim  ofocui  TMta  r(M(iaprei9^  a.nd  o^^ 
18  explained  by  verse  245,  which  Eustathios  expressly  re- 
fers to  <^  oaths  relating  to  important  matters  confirmed 
by  dividing  the  victim.''  The  same  thing  is  mentioned 
by  Virgil;'  and  Dictys  Cretensis*  says,  that  ^^Aga- 
memnon, to  confirm  his  faith  to  Achilles,  took  a  victim, 
and  having  divided  it  in  the  midst  with  his  sword,  placed 
the  pieces  opposite  to  each  other,  and  holding  his  sword, 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  victim,  passed  between 
the  several  pieces." 

But  let  us  accompany  the  conquerors  home,  and  no- 
tice how  their  advent  was  hailed  by  their  admiring 
countrymen. — Each  male  rejoiced  in  their  success,  and 
bands  of  females  met  them  with  instruments  of  music, 
who,  like  the  minstrels  of  latter  times,  celebrated  their 
praises  in  extempore  songs.  It  was  thus  that  Jephthah, 
the  daughter  of  Gideon,  met  her  &ther  with  timbrels 
and  dances  when  he  returned  from  subduing  the  Am- 
monites f  and  thus  that  the  women  of  Israel,  in  all  the 
cities  they  passed,  sang  the  praises  of  Saul  and  David^ 
after  the  death  of  Goliath,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Philis- 
tines.^   In  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews  we  have 

•  War.  iii.  7.  iv.  1, 3.  b  niad  ii.  134.  <  Oiad  iii.  105. 

*  JEatid  viiL  640.  'Lib.  Ii.  r.  '  Judg.  xi.  34. 
<  I  Sam.  zriii.  6, 7. 
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similar  instances  of  rejoicings  for  when  Judith  dew 
Holofemes^  she  and  all  the  people  of  Israel  praised  the 
Lord  for  their  unexpected  deliverance/    When  Pha- 
saelus^  the  eldest  son  of  Hjrrcanus^  the  high-priest^  had 
ft^ed  his  country  from  a  nest  of  robbers^  the  Syrians 
celebrated  his  praises  in  their  villages  and  cities.^    And 
when  Herod  the  Great  accomplished  a  similar  service^ 
he  had  the  same  honours  paid  him  by  the  Jews.*    But 
in  recounting  these  public  expressions  of  joy^  it  would 
he  wrong  to  overlook  the  Song  of  Moses^  in  Exodus  xv, 
1 — ^21^  which  is  the  most  ancient  lyric  poem  in  the 
world.    The  Israelites  had  seen  the  overthrow  of  the 
Egyptians^  in  a  miraculous  manner^  and  felt  the  full  im- 
pulse of  gratitude  to  the  Almighty.    The  males,  there- 
fore^  of  Israel  sang  the  song  which  Moses  had  composed^ 
and  his  sister  Miriam^  with  all  the  women^  joined  iii  the 
thorns^  with  timbrels  and  dances.     These  public  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  for  mercies  received  were  natural 
and  impressive :  they  indicated  reli^ous  feeling,  were 
a  pleasing  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  deliverers  of  their 
country^  ^and  a  powerful  stimulus  to  make  others  excel. 
After  the  return  of  the  Jewish  armies  to  their  several 
homes^  the  military  character  was  laid  aside :  the  militia^ 
which  had  been  raised  for  the  occasion^  was  diisbanded ; 
their  warlike  instruments^  unless  those  of  them  that  were 
private  property^  were  delivered  up  as  the  property  of 
the  state,  till  some  future  war  should  call  them  forth :' 
and  themselves  returned,  like  Cincinnatus,  to  the  plough, 
and  the  other  avocations  of  private  life.  It  is  to  this  sus« 
pending  of  their  arms  in  some  public  armory  that  the 
prophet  alludes,  when  he  says^  that  ^^  they  of  Persia^ 
and  of  Lud,  and  of  Phut^  and  of  Arvad^  were  in  the 


•  Judith  vrl  Lir.  ^  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  9. 

*  Joseph.  War,  i,  10.  ^  2  Chroa.  x'l.  12. 
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Tyrian  army^  as  men  of  war^  and  hung  up  their  shields 
upon  its  walls  t^und  about  -/  and  to  this  that  the  bride- 
groom refers^^  when  he  compares  the  neck  of  the 
spouse^  ornamented  with  jewels^  to  the  tower  of  David 
for  an  armory^  whereon  were  hung  a  thousand  bucklers^ 
all  shields  of  mighty  men.  We  hear  nothing  among  the 
Jews  of  votive  tablets  being  hung  around  the  tabernacle 
or  walls  of  the  temple^  like  those  which  the  heathen^ 
suspended^  as  marks  of  gratitude  for  signal  deliverances^ 
in  the  temples  of  their  gods  ;*  but  there  u  every  reason 
to  suppose  that^  after  a  victory^  piou9  kings  would  oiTer 
sacrifices,  and  pious  individuals  would  express  their 
4>bligation8  to  the  Divine  Being,  for  their  deliverance, 
by  free-will  offerings. 

Nothing  has  hitherto  been  said  of  the  grief  which  the 
nation  fdt  for  a  fallen  chief:  but  every  one  will  recol- 
lect the  pathetic  lamentation  of  David  for  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  and  for  Abner ;'  and  it  is  probable  that,  in 
later  times,  the  mourning  which  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
made  for  Josephus,  when  they  thought  him  dead,  after 
the  glorious  defence  he  had  made  at  Jotapata,  against 
the  army  of  Vespasian,  was  the  ordinary  way  in  which 
they  lamented  the  persons  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  service  of  their  country.  ^^  In  every  house, 
and  among  all  to  whom  any  of  the  slain  were  allied, 
there  was  a  lamentation  for  them ;  but  the  mourning  for 
the  commander  was  a  public  one. — All  mourned  for 
Josephus :  insomuch,  that  die  lamentation  did  not  cease 
in  the  city  before  the  thirtieth  day ;  and  a  great  many 
persons  hired  mourners,  with  their  pipes,  to  be^n  the 
melancholy  songs  for  them.'^* 

There  are  still  some  observations  which  ought  to  be 


•  Ezek.  zxm  10, 11.         ^  Cant  iv.  4.         ""  Horat  Garm.  lib.  i.  ode  5. 
^  S  Sod.  K 17— ;2r.  ui.  31-^4.  •  Joseph.  War.  lU.  9. 
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noticod  befon  we  leave  the  military  affinn  of  the  Jews.— 
The  first  is  the  effiect  ot  their  bwbarous  method  of  Hiakiai; 
war  00  .the  male  part  of  the  population  oi  Judea:  it 
destroyed  the  balance  between  the  sexes^  and  prevented 
the  increase  of  children^  the  desire  for  which  was  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  female  character  of  that  nation. 
Isaiah  notices  this^  and  places  it  in  a  very  impressive 
li^t^  in  the  following  passage :  ^^  Thy  men  shall  (all  by 
the  sword^  and  thy  mi^ty  in  the  war.  And  her  gates 
shall  lament  and  mourn ;  and  she,  being  desolate,  shall 
sit  upon  the  ground.  And  in  that  day,  seven  women 
shall  take  hold  of  one  man,  saying,  We  will  eat  our  own 
bread,  and  wear  our  own  apparel  (dispensing  dit»  with  tike 
ordinary  provision  given  to  wives,)  only  let  us  be  called  by 
thyname,  to  takeaway  our  reproach."*  The  second  obser- 
vation respects  the  frequent  mention  of  the  sword^  the 
famine,  and  the  pestilence,  as  being  commonly  linked  to** 
gether :  for  it  should  be  remembered,  that  whilst  the  sword 
destroyed  multitudes,  it  naturally  occasioned  &mine,  by 
the  ne^ect  of  tillage,  the  destruction  of  provisions  by 
the  owners  in  wder  to  prevent  them  from  felfing  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  or  the  destruction  of  them  by  the 
enemy,  to  force  the  owners  to  surrender  at  discretion : 
whilst  pestilence  as  naturally  followed  famine  as  &mine 
did  the  sword ;  fer  when  a  scarcity  of  food  was  occa- 
sioned, all  the  diseases  attendant  on  the  sudden  change 
from  plenty  to  want,  were  quickly  experienced.  The 
only  other  observation  to  be  made  is,  the  improvement 
which  Christianity  has  made  in  the  art  of  war,  in  lliose 
parts  of  the  world  where  it  prevails ;  by  the  restraints 
it  hath  laid  on  princes ;  the  sentiments  of  honour  it 
hath  introduced  among  contending  armies;  and  the 
generosity  it  hath  inspired  towards  captives.    Let  us 


•  Is.  iu.  35,  36.  hr.  1. 
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hope  fflfT  tbe  time^  when  the  pieacefiil  gMiiis  of  Hie  goi* 
pel  shall  so  far  preTaily  m  to  expel  tbe  dmnoa  ^  war 
from  the  earth. 


SECT.  XIII. 
DUemeB  in  Juiea. 

History  of  Jewish  medicisie.  Leprosy ;  its  sjmptoms  in  Leviticus,  by  Dr.  Cul- 
len,  WaUis,  and  Msundrell :  elephantiasis^  the  disease  With  trhidl  5ob  is 
tiioligfattoltti«beenaflUctod:oonsunp4un,flnd1mffBiagaf(Ktft«er;  ike 
botch  of  Bfsypt  I  emerods;  tcab^  ilsb  %  madn^  and  blindness.  Bowel  oom- 
plaints  i  menorrhagia ;  the  plague ;  Hezekiah's  boil ;  stroke  of  the  sdn ;  lu- 
nacy ;  anointing  with  oH ;  James  ▼.  14  eiplained.  A  catalogue  of 
givoa  by  JMeplnis»  te  Taimod^  and  Buxtorff.  Denoninoai 
feaaon  of  its  frequency  in  our  Bavioai^s  days;  adraotage  of  Christianity  lo 
surgery  and  physic. 

The  most  uieieBt  aecount  nf  pbyBic  is  that  ef  l^gypt^ 
iriien  the  physicians  embahoed  the  patriarch  Jaoob^  at 
the  request  of  Jos^h  ;.aad  of  which  embalming  we  shall 
give  an  account^  when  treating  of  the  manner  in  which 
Aie  Jews  disposed  of  their  dead.  Moses  styles  these 
physicians  semmts  to  Joseph^  whence  we  are  certain 
that  they  were  not  priests^  as  the  first  phymciaas  «e 
generally  supposed  to  have  been :  i>r  in  that  age  the 
Egyptian  priests  were  in  such  high  favoori  that  they 
retained  dieir  Kberty^  when^  through  a  public  calamity^ 
all  the  rest  of  the  people  became  slaves  to  the  king.  Jt 
is  probable^  therefiore^  that  mnong  the  £g]rptians9  re- 
Kgion  and  medicine  were  not  originaBy  conjoined.  That 
the  Jewidi  physicians  were  absolutely  distinct  from  tbdr 
priests  is  very  certain :  for,  trhen  Asa  was  diseased  in  his 
feet^  '^  he  sought  not  to  the  Lordy  but  to  the  physiciaBs.^' 
Hence  it  is  clear  that^  among  the  Jews^  the  medicinal 
art  was  considered  as  a  mere  human  invention^  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  Deity  never  cured  ^^mm^  by 
people  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  any  par- 
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tkiikr  herliy  bat  only  by  bis  mireculoiis  power.  Tbat 
the  same  opioioD  prevailed  among  the  beathens  who  re- 
aided  near  the  Jews,  is  also  probable^  from  wbat  is  k- 
eorded  of  Ahamah  king  of  Judab^  wbo^  having  sent  mes- 
sengers to  inquire  of  Baal-sebub^  god  of  Ekron^  con- 
eeming  his  disease,  he  did  not  desire  any  remedy  from 
him  or  from  his  priest^  bat  only  to  know  whether  he 
should  recover.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  religion 
and  medicine  came  to  be  conjoined  only  in  consequence 
^  that  degener^y  into  ignorance  and  superstition  which 
took  place  among  all  nations.*  We  have  very  few  in- 
timations of  the  state  of  physic  in  the  Scriptures,  but  it 
may  be  proper  to  collect  what  we  have,  and  to  compare 
them  with  the  additional  light  which  travellers  and  others 
have  thrown  on  the  subject 

The  fint  disease  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  the  Leprasjf 
(Lepra,)  whose  symptoms  are  thus  described  in  the  13th 
Imd  14th  chapters  of  Leviticus :  Ist^  It  sometimes  ap- 
peared on  the  arms,  body,  or  feet,  as  a  rising  or  pimple, 
a  scab,  or  a  bright  spot^  which  in  sight  appeared  deeper 
than  the  ddn,  the  hair  whereof  turned  white ;  and  as 
the  disease  increased,  quick  raw  flesh  appeared  in  the 
rising,  and  when  the  person  became  completely  leprous, 
th^  skin  became  white  and  dry.  2dly,  A  leprosy  in  the 
head  or  beard  was  distinguished  by  being  in  sight  deeper 
than  the  skin,  and  the  hair  of  the  place  became  thin  and 
yellow.  3dly,  A  leprosy  in  the  bald  part  of  the  head 
appeared  by  a  rising  sore  of  a  reddish  white  colour. 
When  garments  of  linen,  wool,  or  skin,  were  infected 
with  it,  the  part  appeared  of  a  greenish  or  reddish  co- 
lour ;  according,  perhaps,  to  the  colour  or  nature  of  the 
ingredients  used  in  preparing  them :  for  acids  convert 
blue  vegetable  colours  into  red,  and  alkalies  change 

*  Perth.  BncycL  art,  Af^ciner 
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.them  into  green.  And  when  tbe  widb  of  a  house  were 
infected^  they  had  hoDow  streaks  of  a  greenish  or  red- 
dish arioor  also^  which  in  sight  were  lower  than  the  wall. 
Such  are  the  marks  of  leprosy  as  ^ven  by  Moses^  and 
they  correspond  with  the  observations  of  modem  writers : 
thns^  Dr.  Gullen*  describes  the  skin  as  roughs  witli  white^ 
branny^  and  chopped  eschars^  somelunes  moist  beneath^ 
with  itching ;  and  Wallis  tells  us^  that  it  first  begins 
with  red  pimples^  or  purtules^  breaking  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  body^  sometimes  single^  and  sometimes  a 
great  number  together^  especially  on  the  arms  and  legs ; 
and  as  the  &ease  increases^  fresh  pimples  appear^ 
wliich^  joining  the  former^  make  a  sort  iriT  clusters^  all  of 
which  enlarge  their  borders^  and  spread  in  an  orbicular 
form ;  the  snperfices  of  these  pustules  are  roughs  whitish^ 
and  scaly  $  when  they  are  scratched^  the  scales  iall  off^ 
upon  which  a  thin  ichor  ooses  out^  which  80<m  dries  and 
hardens  into  a  scaly  crust :  diese  clusters  are  at  first 
small  and  few ;  perhaps  only  three  or  four  in  an  arm  or 
1^;  but  as  the  disease  incre^ses^  they  become  more 
numerous^  and  the  clusters  increase  to  a  considerable 
breadth^  but  not  exactly  round :  afterwards  it  increases 
to  such  a  degree^  that  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a 
leprous  scurf.  I  am  enabled^  on  the  authority  oi  a 
friend  who  has  often  seen  the  disease^  to  state^  that  the 
apparent  depression  of  the  pimple  or  bright  spot  below 
die  general  surface  of  the  skin^  although  unnoticed  by 
Cullen  or  WaUis^  is  yet^  as  Moses  relates^  a  distinguishing 
symptom  of  the  disease.  Thus  do  we  see  thea^  that  it  is 
both  infectious  to  others  and  loathsome  to  themselves ;  that 
It  was  a  collection  of  disagreeable^  itchy^  hot^  burning 
ulcers  at  the  beginning,  and  terminated  in  an  uni vasal 
scurvy^  where  numberless  thin  white  scales  fell  from  the 


•  Notglo^,  Qtnfu  SStk. 
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ddn^likebran^andgaveittheappeftranoeofsaaw.*  Maiuit 
drelPs  account  of  the  lepen  he  uw  ia  the  Holy  Laad  is  m 
follows :  <<  When  I  was  in  the  Holy  Land  I  saw  aevend 
that  laboured  under  Gehaat's  distemper^  particularly  at 
Sichein^  or  Naplosa^  there  were  no  less  than  ten  that  came 
a  begging  to  us  at  one  time.    Their  manner  is  to  come 
with  small  buckets  in  their  hands^  to  receive  the  alms  of 
the  charitable^  their  touch  being  still  held  infectious^  or 
at  least  unclean.    The  distemper^  as  I  saw  it  in  them^ 
was  very  different  from  what  I  saw  of  it  in  England ; 
for  it  not  only  defiles  the  wh<rfe  surfiice  of  the  body  with 
a  foul  scurf,  but  also  deforms  the  joints  of  tlie  body^ 
particularly  those  of  the  wrists  and  ankks,  making  them 
swell  with  a  gouty  scrofulous  substance,  very  loathsome 
to  look  upon.    The  whole  distemper,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  was  so  noisome,  that  it  might  well  pass  for  the  utmost 
corruption  of  the  human  body  on  this  side  the  grave.^' 
In  the  Mosaic  law  it  was  considered  infectious  only  in 
its  first  stage,  that  is  to  say,  while  Ae  pimples  and  ulcers 
continued  to  spread,  for,,  during  that  time,  the  persons 
infected  were  either  shut  up  tiU  the  priest  saw  no  for- 
iher  reason,  or  dwelt  without  the  camp  or  city,^  having 
their  clothes  rent,  their  heads  bare,  and  a  covering  on 
their  upper  lip,  like  mourners  :*  whilst  on  the  approach 
of  any  clean  person,  they  were  commanded  to  warn  him 
of  his  danger,  by  crying  out  ^^  Unclean,  unclean*^^   But 
when  the  whole  body  became  leprous,  that  is  to  say, 
after  it  became  dry  and  scaly,  it  was  considered  no  loagofr 
dangerous,  and  the  persons  were  re*admitted  into  so** 
ciety/    Thus  Naaman  the  Syrian,  alUiough  a  leper^ 
was  captain  of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  a  great 
/        man  with  his  master,  and  honourable/  And  Jesus,  whaa 

»'■■      *  I         ■■      ■■■■. —  ■■ I     mi.. 

•  Biod.  iv.  6.  Num.  xii.  10.  2  Kings  v.  27.        *  Num.  v.  2. 
c  Ezek.  xxiy.  17. 2a»  MicaU  iii,  7.  *>  Levit  xiii.  13-17. 

•  2KingBT.  1. 
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igt  Bethaty  was  eBtertained  in  the  house  of  one  Simon 
a  leper/  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jewish  physicians 
attempted  a  cure  of  this  disease ;  but  it  has  often  been 
found  to  yieM  to  modem  practice ;  and  I  may  add^  that 
other  nations  besides  the  Jews  had  distinctive  habits  for 
lepers :  for  Megabysus^  having  escaped  from  Cyrta,  a 
town  near  the  Red  Sea^  where  he  had  been  banished  by 
Artaxerxes  Longimaaus^  travelled  under  the  habit  and 
disguise  of  one^  to  his  ewn  house  at  Susa  or  Shushan^ 
where^  by  the  interest  of  his  wife  and  his  mother^  he 
was  reconciled  to  the  king.'' 

The  next  disease  we  find  mentioned  is  that  whicK 
was  inflicted  on  Job^  and  of  which  he  so  feelingly  com« 
plains  in  several  parts  of  his  book.  Commentators  have 
differed  aa  to  its  peculiar  nature ;  but  the  best  informed 
have  fixed  upon  EkphantiasiSf  as  a  disease  well  known 
in  eastern  countries^  and  corresponding  with  the  hints 
which  Job  gives  of  it  in  his  conversations  with  tus  friends. 
The  Mlowing  is  an  abridgment  of  what  is  said  of  it  by 
Dr.  Heberden*  and  MichaeUs.'  It  begins  with  a  sudden 
eruption  of  tubercles  or  tumours  of  different  sizes^  of  a 
red  colour,  attended  with  great  heat  and  itching  on 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  a  degree  of  fever  by 
which  the  skin  acquires  a  remarkably  shining  appear- 
ance ;  but  when  the  fever  abates,  the  tubercles  become 
either  indolent  knots,  or  in  some  degree  scirrhous/  aqd 
of  a  livid  or  copper  colour ;  and  after  some  months  they 
degenerate  into  fetid  ukera.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  features  of  the  face  swell,  the  hair  of  the  eyebrows 
falls  off,  the  voice  becomes  hoarse,  the  breath  exceed* 
ii^ly  offimnve,  the  skin  of  the  body  is  unusually  loose, 
wrinkled,  rou(^,  destitute  of  hairs,  and  overspread  with 

tumours,  and  often  with  ulcers,  or  else  with  a  thick, 

"  '  '*  "         ■■  II     ■■        ■^-— ■  „  i»iii     ,1  .  .       ,,,„.. 

•  Matt.xxTi.6.  b  Pridcww,  Connect.  A. A.C.  446. 

*  Medical  TraiiMet.  toI.  i.         *  Recueil  de  Qnettions. 
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moist^  scabby  crusty  upon  those  which  have  begun  to 
dry  up;  and  the  legs  are  sometiines  emaciated  and 
ulcerated^  soinetinies  afibcted  wilii  tumours,  without 
ulceration,  and  sometimes  swelled  like  posts,  and  indu- 
rated, having  very  thin  scales,  apparently  much  finer 
than  those  in  leprosy,  only  not  so  white  $  whilst  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  being  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  skin, 
feel  peculiarly  pained  by  the  tumours  and  ulcers.  Such 
is  the  state  of  those  aflicted  with  elephantiasis;  nor 
have  they  even  intermissions^f  ease  by  refreshing  rest; 
for  as  their  days  are  rendered  wretched  by  the  disten- 
sion of  the  skin  by  tumours,  and  a  succession  of  burning, 
ill-conditioned  ulcers,  so  their  nights  are  tormented  by 
perpetual  restlessness  or  frightful  dreams.  The  accusev 
of  the  brethren,  therefore,  evidendy  showed  his  sagacity 
and  malice,  when  he  selected  this  as  the  most  likely 
mean  to  provoke  Job  to  impatience.  But  having  de- 
scribed the  leading  features  of  the  disease,  let  us  next 
attend  to  the  hints  that  are  given  us  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
fflnd  see  whether  the  one  corresponds  with  the  other. 
In  ch.  ii.  7,  8,  we  are  told,  that  ^^  Satan  smote  Job  with 
sore  boils,  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  even  to  his  crown; 
and  that  he  took  a  potsherd  to  scrape  himself."  This 
is  evidently  descriptive  of  elephantiasis,  in  its  most 
active  and  rapid  state,  when  the  body  is  covered  with 
tumours,  which  break  into  ulcers,  and  the  skin  becomes 
scaly,  In  ch.  vL  4,  Job  complains,  that  ^^  the  arrows 
of  the  Almighty,  were  within  him,  and  that  the  poison 
thereof  drank  up  his  spirit;''  thereby  comparing  the 
pain  he  felt  to  that  experienced  from  poisoned  arrows ; 
whilst  the  infection  of  the  disease,  like  the  influence  of 
pobon,  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  frame.  It  was  for- 
merly mentioned  as  an  attendant  on  elephantiasis,  that 
the  patient  could  obtain  no  refreshing  sleep,  but  was  tor- 
mented with  restlessness  and  frightful  dreams.   Accord- 
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ugly^  Job  in  ch.  vii.  3^  4.  13^  14^  15^  comj^ains  in  the 
fdlowing  mournful  manner :  ^^  I  am  made  to  possess 
months  of  vanity^  and  wearisome  nights  are  appointed 
to  me.  When  I  fie  down^  I  say^  When  shall  I  arise^ 
and  the  night  be  gone  ?  and  I  am  full  of  tossings  to  and 
fro  unto  the  dawning  of  the  day. — ^When  I  say^  My  bed 
shall  comfort  me^  my  couch  shall  ease  by  complaint ; 
then  thou  scarest  me  with  dreams^  and  terrifiest  me 
through  visions :  so  that  my  soul  chooseth  strangling^ 
and  death  rather  than  my  life.''  The  itchiness  of  ill* 
conditioned  ulcers  has  often  been  ascribed  to  animalculm^ 
and  their  stench  is  intolerable.  Accordingly^  Job  says 
in  ch.  vii.  5y  ^^  My  flesh  is  clothed  with  worms  and  clods 
of  dust :  my  skin  is  broken^  and  become  loathsome.''  It 
was  said  that  the  tumours  and  ulcers  were  peculiarly 
painful  on  the  soles  of  the  fSeet^  from  the  thickness  of 
the  skin  in  those  parts ;  and  to  that  he  refers  in  ch.  xiii^ 
27,  where  he  says^  ^^  Thou  settest  a  print  upon  the 
heels  of  my  feet ;"  literally,  ^^  Thou  imprintest  th^lf^ 
that  is,  thy  wrath  on  the  soles  of  my  feet"  It  was  no- 
ticed that  the  skin  in  elephantiasis,  when  the  disease 
hath  become  general,  is  loose,  rough,  and  wrinkled; 
and  Job,  in  ch.  xvi.  8,  complains  of  this  very  thing,  that 
^^  his  skin  was  filled  with  wrinkles."  An  offensive 
breath  was  noticed  as  another  evil  under  which  the 
patient  laboured ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  Job,  for  he 
compkins  in  ch.  xvii.  1,  that  ^^  his  breath  was  corrupt ; 
that  his  days  were  extinct;  and  that  the  grave  was 
ready  for  him,"  as  for  a  putrid  carcass :  adding  in  verse 
14th,  <<  I  have  said  to  corruption,  Thou  art  my  father; 
and  to  the  worm.  Thou  art  my  mother,  and  my  sister." 
The  only  other  notice  we  have  of  the  disease  is  in  ch. 
XXX.  17.  30,  where  we  hear  him  complaining  that  his 
bones  were  pierced  with  acute  pain  in  the  night  season; 
and  that  his  sinews,  by  their  starting,  gave  him  >io 
Vol.  IL  T  t 
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rest; — that  his  skin  was  black  upon  him;  and  his  bones 
were  burnt  up  widi  heat ;— 4dl  which  accord  well  with 
the  disease  in  question^  when  it  hath  taken  possession 
of  the  system^  and  hath  filled  the  body  with  livid^ 
copper-coloured^  scirrhous  tumours^  or  black  corrupted 
ulcers.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  probable^  that 
the  disease  with  which  Job  was  aflKcted  was  elephan- 
tiasis* 

In  LeviL  xxvL  16,  we  read  of  a  third  disease,  with 
which  the  people  of  Judea  were  visited,  namely,  con- 
sumption.— <^  I  will  even  appoint  over  you  consumptioii 
and  the  burning  ague;"  which  consumption  and  boroing 
ague  may  either  be  taken  as  symptoms  of  the  same  dis- 
ease, or  as  two  different  diseases.  It  is  natural  to  thinks 
that  from  the  very  great  difference  of  temperature  in 
Judea  in  the  night  and  in  the  day,  the  inhabitants 
would  be  apt  to  contract  colds,  and  that  these,  whw 
neglected,  would  fix  upon  the  lungs,  produce  consump- 
tion, and  often  prove  fatal.*  The  burning  ague,  consi- 
dered as  a  disease,  is,  strictly  speaking,  distinct  from 
consumption;  tor  although  it  has  shivering,  burning, 
and  sweating  fits,  like  consumption,  yet  these  are  at 
certain  stated  intervals ;  the  disease  has  no  peculiar  de- 
termination to  the  lungs ;  and  it  is  far  less  hopeless.-^ 
But,  although  our  translators  have  rendered  the  word 
^^  burning  ague,"  it  should  be  noticed,  that  Parkhurst 
renders  it  ^^  a  wasting  consumption,  or  atrophy,"  and 
thereby  unites  it  with  consumption,  as  one  of  its  severer 
symptoms. 

Fever  is  another  disease  that  is  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture.— ^Tbus,  Peter's  wife's  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fcv» 
when  Christ  healed  her  :^  and  the  nobleman's  son  at 
Capernaum  was  at  the  point  of  death  by  a  fever,  whea 


^  Mutt.  Tiu.  14. 
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ke  intreated  the  aid  of  Jesqg.'  In  general^  however, 
the  fevers  of  hot  climates  are  more  violent,  and  come 
sooner  to  a  crisis,  than  in  temperate  ones.  Accordingly, 
Moses  threatened  the  Israelites  with  this  among  other 
evils,  if  they  should  prove  disobedient,  Deut.  xxviii.  22, 
^<  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  a  consumption  and 
with  a  fever:"  the  original  word  signifies  ^^  a  burning  in* 
flammatory  fever,"  which  does  immense  execution  in  a 
short  time. — ^And  it  is  probably  to  this,  also,  that  he 
refers  in  the  same  22d  verse,  when  he  adds,  that  they 
would  be  visited  with  ^^  inflammation  and  extreme 
boming*" 

In  Deut  xxviii.  27,  28,  we  have  an  additional  cata- 
logue of  diseases :  <^  the  botch  of  Eg^pt,  emerods,  scab, 
itch  which  could  not  be  cured,  madness,  and  blindness." 
As  for  the  botch  of  Egypt,  the  word  signifies  an  inflam- 
matory swelling,  burning  boil,  or  morbid  tumour,  at- 
tended witK  a  sense  of  heat,  which  the  people  of  Egypt 
have  always  been  afflicted  with.  The  following  is  Dr. 
Clarke^s  account  (tf  it :  ^^  At  the  period  of  the  overflow 
(of  the  Nile,)  persons  who  drink  the  water  become  sub- 
ject to  the  disorder  called  prickly  heat :  this  often  ter- 
minates in  those  dreadful  wounds  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture by  the  words  boils  and  blains."^  Emerods  are  pain- 
ful swellings,  or  tumours,  either  within  or  without  the 
anus,  occasioned  by  obstructions  in  the  hemorrhoidal  ves- 
sels. If  mere  swellings,  they  are  called  blind  piles;  and 
if  accompanied  with  a  discharge  of  blood,  they  are 
.called  bloody  piles,  or  emerods.  It  was  with  this  dis- 
ease that  God  smote  the  inhabitants  of  Ashdod,  in  con* 
sequence  of  their  having  captured  the  ark :""  and  it  was 
this  with  which  the  father  of  Publius  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  been  afflicted  when  Paul  cured  him  ;^  unless  we 


•  John  ir.  47—52.  »  Tmels,  rot  iii.  p.  30. 
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rather  prefer  the  putrid  or  cmitagious  dysentery^  which 
18  a  bloody  fluz^  attended  with  fbver.  The  scab^  and  in- 
Gurable  itch^  of  which  Moses  speaks  in  the  aJ>o?e*men- 
tioned  passi^y  most  evidently  have  been  distreasii^  to 
the  persons  aflicted  with  them^  and  showed  a  vitiated 
state  of  the  humours  at  the  surface  of  the  body.  Mad* 
ness  is  next  threatened  by  him^  which  is  always  a  most 
dismal  disease ;  'and  as  for  blindness^  with  which  he  con- 
cludes the  catalogue^  it  is  often  the  consequence  of  oph* 
thalmia  in  Egypt  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Josephusy  in  his  History  of  Herod^  telb  us^  that  after 
the  death  of  Mariamne^  he  had  ^^  an  inflammation  upoa 
him,  and  a  pain  in  the  hinder  part  of  his  head,  joined 
with  madness :"  but  we  have  little  that  is  satisfactory  as 
to  the  method  of  cure;  for  all  that  we  aretoldis,  that  ^^  the 
remedies  that  were  used  did  him  no  good,  but  proved 
contrary  to  his  case,  and  brought  him  to  despair ;  that 
they  therefore  allowed  him  to  eat  whatever  he  had  a 
mind  to,  and  so  left  the  small  hopes  they  had  of  his  re* 
covery  in  the  power  of  diet,  and  committed  him  to  for* 
tune."*  This,,  in  general,  was  too  ofi;en  the  result  of  the 
ancient  practice. 

Bowel  complaints  were  another  of  those  diseases  to 
which  the  Jews  were  subject.  The  priests  especially 
were  afficted  with  them,  in  eonsequence  of  their  goiog 
bare-footed  during  divine  service  in  the  temple ;  and 
they 'had  a  physician  of  their  own  for  this  complaint.  It 
was  a  disease  of  this  kind  with  which  God  visited  Jeho* 
ram,  king  of  Judah,  in  consequence  of  his  wickedness : 
he  had  great  sickness  by  a  disease  in  his  bowels,  till,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  they  fell  out^ 

We  find  an  instance  of  menorrhagia  in  Mark  v.  25^ 
26,  which  lasted  twelve  years,  in  spite  of  all  the  skill  of 


•  Antki.  XV.  r.  k  2  Chron.  suu.  15—19. 
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tbe  phynciaiis.  Perhaps  curiosity  may  wish  to  know 
what  remedies  the  Jewish  materia  medica  then  furnished. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  them ;  Take  gum  of  Alexan- 
dria  the  weight  of  a  zuz^  alum  one  zuz^  crocus  horlensis 
one  zuz^  bruise  them  together^  put  them  in  wine^  and 
give.  If  that  be  unsuccessful^  take  of  Persian  onions 
three  logs^  boil  them  in  wine^  and  give  to  drink :  and  if 
that  be  unsuccessful^  set  her  in  a  place  where  two  ways 
meety  let  her  hold  a  cup  of  wine  in  her  hand^  and  let 
some  person  come  behind  her  and  frighten  her^  and  say^ 
Arise  from  thy  flux.*^hould  that  do  no  good^  take 
eummin  (me  handful^  crocus  one  handful^  fienum  Graecum 
one  handfid^  boil  them  in  wine^  and  give  her  to  drink : 
and  should  that  have  no  ^ect|  let  them  dig  seven  ditches^ 
in  which  let  them  bum  some  cuttings  of  such  vines  as 
are  not  circumcised  (that  is^  that  are  not  yet  four  yean 
old,)  and  let  her  take  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  wine^  and  sit 
over  the  first  ditch :  let  them  lead  her  away  from  the 
firsts  and  make  her  rit  down  over  the  second^  and  from 
that  to  the  next^  till  they  have  taken  her  to  all  the 
seven ;  and  let  tliera  say  at  each  removal^  Arise  from  thy 
flux.  Dr.  Lightfoot  says  that  there  are  at  least  ten 
other  receipts  for  the  same  complaint  in  that  part  of  the 
Talmud  from  which  these  are  taken :  so  that  it  is  nothing 
wonderfSol  that  she  had  suffered  many  things^  as  the 
evangelist  sayB^  of  many  physicians.^ 

The  plague  is  spdiiLen  of  in  Scripture^  but  it  is  used 
in  different  senses.  Thus  when  God  punished  the  Is- 
radites  in  the  wilderness  with  any  calamity  on  account 
of  thw  disobedience^  it  was  called  a  plague  ;^  .and  when 
Solomon  dedicated  the  temple;  he  prayed  that  ,God 
would  hear  the  Isradites  when  labouring  under  whatever 

•  Lishtf.  Bah,  and  Taltt.  Bi«p.  m  M«iA  r.  S6<         ^  N^m,  zi.  S3. 
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plague  or  sickness*'  But  there  is  a  particular  disease 
known  by  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Judea,  and 
of  a  most  dangerous  nature^  for  it  is^  properly  speakings 
owing  to  a  specific  contagion  which  suddenly  produces 
inflammation  and  delirium^  followed  by  the  most  con* 
siderable  debility  in  the  nervous  system^  and  a  general 
putrescency  in  the  solids.  Now  they  are  in  health ;  in 
three  hours  after^  they  are  highly  delirious ;  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  are  then  succeeded  by  the  nervous 
and  putrid ;  and  deaths  in  two  or  three  days^  closes  the 
scene.  Thucydides  gives  a  minute  and  affecting  account 
of  the  plague  at  Athens  in  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war^  Lib.  ii.  We  are  ignorant  what  methods  the  an- 
cient physicians  resorted  to^  but  in  no  complaint  have 
the.  modems  been  more  divided,  the  rapidity  of  the 
symptoms  leaving  little  time  for  experiments  in  mdi- 
vidual  cases.  Bleeding,  emetics,  cathartics,  sudorifics, 
opiates,  and  tonics,  have  all  been  tried  with  compara- 
tively little  success,  very  few  of  those  who  were  in- 
fected having  ever  recovered ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to 
state,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  hos- 
pital of  the  British  expedition  into  Egypt  under  General 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  in  1801,  that  after  having  tried 
many  remedies. in  vain,  about  300  were  cured  hy  the 
plentiful  use  of  Port  wine.  The  inflammatory  symptoms 
were  lessened  as  they  could,  but  the  whole  bent  of  the 
surgeons  was  directed  to  the  nervous  and  putrid  ones ; 
for  when  the  patient  began  to  sink  under  the  disease^ 
they  poured  in  as  much  wine  as  he  could  take^  and 
thereby  supported  his  spirits,  and  cdrrected  the  ten* 
dency  to  putridity. 

The  next  disease  we  shall  mention,  though  certainly 
far  less  terrible,  is  that  of  Hezekiah  in  2  Kings  xx.  7, 

*  1  Kmf^B  riii,  ST* 
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and  Is.  xxxviii.  21^  who  was  afflicted  with  a  boil  that 
threatened  his  life,  and  for  the  cure  of  which  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  applied  a  lump  of  figs  as  a  poltice  or  plaster. 
Does  not  this  seem  to  say,  that  the  king's  physieians  had 
exerted  all  their  skill  in  vain,  and  that  a  poltice  of  figs, 
in  such  .a  case,  made  no  part  of  their  medical  treatment? 
The  cure,  however,  was  not  an  unnatural  one,  although 
supematurally  suggested,  for  modern  practitioners  agree 
that  figs  are  employed  with  success  in  ripening  impost- 
humes,  healing  ulcers  and  quincy ;  and  it  is  presumable 
that  Hezekiah  had  some  such  &ease,  dipugh  Scrip- 
ture makes  no  particular  mention  of  it.  Prideaux,  how- 
ever,* heightens  the  danger  by  making  it  th^  pestilence, 
and  the  boil  he  complained  of  to  have  been  a  pestilential 
boil,  but  on  what  authority  I  know  not.  We  are  igno- 
rant how  far  the  koowledge  of  this  cure  of  so  illustrious 
a  person  might  extend,  but  the  application  of  figs  to 
boils  and  tumours  was  well  known  to  the  heathen  phy- 
sicians of  latter  times.^  This  case,  therefore,  of  Heze- 
kiah, indicates  three  things:  1st,  The  very  limited 
1;:nowledge  which  the  Jewish  physicians  had  of  diseases. 
2d,  That  though  God  can  cure  by  miracle,  yet  he  also 
gives  sagacity  to  discover  and  apply  the  most  natural 
remedies ;  and  3d,  That  when  the  days  of  man  are  to  be 
prolonged^  means  are  used  to  accomplish  it :  for  Heze- 
kiah, who  expected  nothing  but  death,  had,  in  c<mse- 
quence  of  this  cure  and  the  declaration  of  God,  fifteen 
years  added  to  his  life. 

The  Psalmist"  mentions  two  diseases  with  which  the 


•  Connect,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

^  Thus  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xziii.  7,  tells  as,  '*  Folia»  et,  qtt«  non  maturuere, 
fici»  strumis  illinantur,  omnibosquc  qus  emolienda  sunt  discutiendaye ;''  and 
Celsusy  V.  %  observes,  **  Ad  discutienda  ea,  quK  m  corporis  parte  aliqua 
otjerunt,  maxime  poasunt  ficni  arida," 
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Jews  and  other  eastern  nations  were  sometimes  visited^ 
viz.  the  stroke  of  the  sun^  and  lunacy.  <^  The  sun  shall 
BOt  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night."  When 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  Jewish  atmosphere  and  its  phe- 
nomena,*  some  remarks  will  be  made  on  the  first  of  these; 
I  shall  here/  therefore,  only  attend  to  the  last.  Expe- 
rience tells  us  that  the  moon  hath  an  effect  on  those  of  a 
nervous  habit,  and  that  persons  labouring  under  mental 
derangement  are  more  than  ordinarily  affected  when  the 
moon  is  either  new  or  at  the  full.  Might  not  this  have 
been  the  case  in  a  greater  degree  in  Judea,  where  the 
general  habit  was  more  relaxed?  And  might  there  not, 
therefore,  have  been  historical  truth,  as  well  as  poetical 
allusion,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  ?  Indeed,  we  find 
lunatics  several  times  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
Anointing  with  oil  was  another  custom  anciently  in 
use  in  certain  diseases.  Thus  Rabbi  Simeon,  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  permitted  Rabbi  Meir  to  mingle  wine  and  oil, 
and  to  anoint  the  sick  on  the  sabbath  ;  and  he  himself 
was  once  sick,  and  they  sought  to  do  so  to  him,  but  he 
permitted  them  not.  In  one  of  their  traditions,  anoint- 
ing on  the  sabbath  is  permitted.  Thus  if  the  head 
ache,  or  if  a  scall  come  upon  it,  he  anoints  it  with  oil. 
And  elsewhere  it  is  said,  ^^  If  he  be  sick,  or  have  a 
scall  upon  his  head,  he  anoints  according  to  the  manner."^ 
These  traditions,  then,  show,  that  anointing  with  oil 
was  accounted  a  remedy  for  cutaneous  diseases,  or  for 
boils  which  might  have  occasioned  sickness,  and  that  its 
intention  was  to  lubricate  the  part ;  but  the  practice 
was  apt  to  be  abused,  for  it  was  very  common  for  the 
Jews  to  use  charming  and  anointing  together.  Thus,  in 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  we  are  told  that  a  man  who 
charmeth,  putteth  oil  upon  his  head  and  cbarmeth — that 


•  P«rt  xii.  sect.  3.  »•  Lightf.  Ham.  of  New  Test.  A.C.  63. 
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they  diarmed  for  an  evil  eye^  serpents^  scorpions^  &c.--*-» 
and  that  they  even  charmed  over  skk  persons  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Pandira.'  The  apostle  James^  therefore^^ 
corrects  this  abuse^  and  turns  what  is  profitable  in  it  to 
a  good  purpose ;  for  he  says^  ^^  Is  any  sick  among  you  ? 
Let  him  call  (not  for  the  charmers^  but)  for  the  elders 
of  the  churchy  and  let  them  pray  over  him^  anointing 
him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  $  and  the  prayer 
of  faith  shall  save  the  sidc^  and  the  Lord  shaU  raise  him 
up.''  Not  that  the  anointing  with  oil  was  more  eflTectual 
in  their  hands  than  in  those  of  others^  as  to  the  thing 
itself^  for  it  was  still  but  a  medical  application ;  but  it 
withdrew  the  patients  from  applying  to  magicians ;  it 
gBLVt  an  opportunity  to  the  elders  to  administer  religious 
instruction  and  consolation;   and,  if  confined  to  the 
primitive  church,  it  mig^t  have  been  one  of  those  miracu* 
lous  means  appointed  by  God,  to  show  the  divinity  of 
the  doctrines  which  these  elders  taught    Their  duty 
certainly  was  to  visit  die  sick  at  all  times,  when  invited 
so  to  do ;  and  if,  in  any  particular  case,  they  felt  a  pecu- 
liar  efllatus,  which  convinced  them  that  the  person  with 
whom  they  were  was  a  proper  subject  for  a  miracle, 
they  were  then  to  yield  to  the  suggestion,  to  use  the 
appointed  means,  and  to  anoint  him  with  oil  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ*    This  last  sense  is  perfectly 
eonformable  with  the  words  of  the  apostle,  and  derives 
confirmation,  first,  from  the  prayer  of  fSuth  saving  the 
sick ;  secondly,  from  the  Lord  recovering,  perhaps  im- 
mediately, the  person  prayed  for ;  and,  thirdly,  from  its 
being  added,  that  if  he  had  committed  sins^'  these  should 
be  forgiven  him. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  name  of  that  disease  by 
which  Herod  the  Great  died,  but  the  following  symp- 

•  Lightf.  ut  lupni.  !>  ch.  T.  U. 
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toms  and  method  of  cure  may  throw  some  additional 
light  on  the  state  of  medicine  among  the  Jews :  <^  A  fire 
glowed  within  him^  which  did  not  so  mudi  appear  to 
the  touch  outwardly 9  as  it  augmented  his  pains  inwardly  } 
for  it  brought  upon  him  a  vident  appetite  for  food  ;  his 
bowels  were  ulcerated;  an  aqueous  and  transparent 
liquor  settled  itself  about  his  feet ;  a  like  matter  afflicted 
him  at  the  bottom  of  his  belly ;  and  when  he  sat  upright 
he  had  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  which  was  very  loath- 
some on  account  of  its  stench ;  and  he  had  convulsions  in 
all  parts  of  his  body,  which  debilitated  him  in  an  unsuf- 
ferable  degree."  Such  is  the  account  that  is  given  of 
his  case  by  Josephus,^  and  the  method  of  cure  prescribed 
was,  first  to  drink  and  bathe  in  the  hot  wells  atCallirrhoe^ 
beyond  Jordan ;  and  when  these  had  not  the  desired 
effect,  the  physicians  bathed  him  m  a  vessel  full  of  oU^ 
which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  Ufe.^ 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  Antiochus  Epiphan^^ 
and  Herod  Agrippa,  who  killed  James  with  the  sword^ 
both  died  of  worms  ;*  but  their  case  is  accounted  a 
judgment  of  God,  on  account  of  their  imjMety  and  per- 
secuting spirit.— We  may  add  from  Buxtorff,  that,  not- 
withstanding their  numerous  purifications,  the  Jews  were 
afflicted  with  various  diseases  besides  these  already 
mentioned,  viz.  mori,  vari,  ecthyma,  sacer  ignis,  co- 
mitialis  morbus,  pestilentia,  &c. ;  that  they  had  no  great 
knowledge  of  physic,  and  that  their  treatment  consisted 
either  in  magical  charms,  the  most  simple  internal  reme- 
dies, or  external  applications.  "^  It  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  classical  scholar,  that  the  physicians  of 
Homer  were  rather  surgeons  than  physicians ;  and  Jo- 


■  Antiq.  xvii.  6. 

^  In  his  Wan  with  the  Jews,  i.  33,  Josephus  recounts  the  symptoms  some- 
what differently,  but  the  method  of  cure  is  the  same. 
<  2  Mftccftb.  UK.  5—10.  Acts  zii.  23.  *  Synsf^.  Judaic,  cap.  45. 
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wphusy  in  his  account  of  his  own  life^  tells  us  of  one  Jo- 
seph^  the  son  of  a  female  physician^  which  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  convince  us  that  the  medical  art  had  made  no 
great  progress  in  Judea  in  his  days. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance  connected  with  the 
present  subject^  which,  although  an  anomaly,  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked ;  I  mean  the  remarkable  cases  of  de- 
moniacal possession  which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
These  have,  indeed,  been  denied  by  some  authors,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  them,  either  as 
the  effects  of  natural  disease,  or  the  influence  of  imagi- 
nation on  persons  of  a  nervous  habit  But  the  following 
observations  of  Dr.  Campbell,  in  .his  dissertations  on  the 
gospels,  abundantiy  refute  it :  ^^  If  there  had  been  no 
more  to  urge,''  says  he,  ^^  from  sacred  writ  in  favour 
of  the  common  opinion,  than  the  name  icu(iOPi!^(>(i£vogf  or 
even  the  phrases  Soufwwop  sxecvy  exfiaX^tVy  &c.  i  should 
have  thought  their  explanation  at  least  not  improbable ; 
but  when  I  find  mention  made  of  the  number  of  demons 
in  particular  possessions  ;  their  actions  so  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  man  possessed ;  conversa- 
tions held  by  the  former  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
them  after  their  expulsion;  and  accounts  given  how 
they  were  actually  disposed  of ; — ^when  I  find  desires 
and  passion  peculiarly  ascribed  to  them,  and  similitudes 
taken  from  the  conduct  which  they  usually  observe,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  deny  their  existence  without  ad- 
mitting that  the  sacred  historians  were  either  deceived 
themselves  with  regard  to  them,  or  intended  to  deceive 
their  readers ;  nay,  if  they  were  faithful  historians,  this 
reflection,  I  am  afraid,  will  strike  still  deeper."*  Such 
are  the  words  of  this  excellent  writer. — ^But  another 
question. still  occurs,  viz.  how  it  happened  that  these 

>  Prelim.  Dbsert.  tj.  part  I  sect.  10. 
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possessions  were  so  freqaent  in  the  days  of  our  Saviomv 
and  so  little  heard  of  afterwards  ?  the  following  is  of- 
fered as  a  solution.  When  the  devil  deceived  our  first 
parents^  and  thereby  ruined  their  posterity,  he  was  con- 
tented to  rule  in  their  minds,  and  by  various  arts  ad- 
dressed to  their  corrupt  passions  and  inclinations  effected 
their  destruction ;  but  four  thousand  year's  experience 
in  the  arts  of  seduction  made  him  more  bold.  Having  ex- 
tended his  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  world,  he  thought  he  might  advance  a  step 
farther  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  and,  accordingly, 
instead  of  contenting  himself  with  influencing  the  minds, 
he  began  to  take  possession  of  the  bodies  of  men.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  when  Christ  appeared.  Be  came 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  The  strong  man  had 
long  kept  the  house,  but  a  stronger  than  he  came  to  cast 
him  out  He  appeared^  therefore,  infinitely  superior  to 
the  devil  and  his  angels :  they  were  in  the  utmost  dread 
of  his  power ;  they  instantly  obeyed  his  mandate,  and 
would  have  given  their  testimony  to  his  exalted  cha- 
racter, if  he  would  have  permitted  them.  Here,  then, 
do  we  see  the  reason  why  Christ  delayed  so  long 
his  coming.  It  was  to  give  full  time  for  the .  devil  to 
establish  his  power,  and  when  that  power  was  at  its 
height  he  destroyed  it.  Philosophers  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted the  task;  they  wielded  the  sword  and  the 
shield  of  philosophy  against  his  temptations,  and  fondly 
hoped,  by  means  of  these,  to  rescue  men  from  his  power, 
but  they  were  disappointed.  Age  after  age  they  la- 
mented their  ineflkacy,  and  longed  for  a  person  divinely 
commissioned  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  break 
the  bands  of  sinful  desire,  and  introduce  a  new  era  of 
knowledge  and  happiness  among  men.  Their  wish  has 
been  granted  ^  Jesus  has  appeared,  and  life  and  immor- 
tality are  brought  to  light  by  his  gospel. 
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We  cannot  elose  this  short  account  of  the  state  of 
medicine  in  Judea^  without  adverting  to  the  vast  advan- 
tage which  that  science  has  acquired  by  the  introduction 
of  Christianity^  which  dispelled  the  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice that  had  so  7ong  shackled  the  human  mind; 
taught  men  the  value  of  health  and  life  to  beings  acting 
for  eternity ;  and  led  to  operations  on  the  living  subject^ 
and  dissections  of  Ae  dead*  To  the  same  benevolent 
source  may  we  refer  all  those  charitable  institutions  which 
constitute  the  glory  of  modem  times^  and  the  numerous 
hospitals  which  are  every  where  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion (tf  the  distressed  and  unfortunate.  They  were  un- 
known to  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity^  and  are  still 
strangers  to  those  lands  where  the  light  of  the  gospel 
hadi  never  shone.  Their  incalculable  utility  is  confined 
to  Christendom^  being  the  fruit  of  that  humanity  which 
the  gospel  recommends. 

SECT.  XIV. 
TVeatment  of  the  Dying  and  dead. 

The  hours  for  visiting  the  sick ;  conduct  of  visitors.  Dying  persons  addressed 
their  childrea  and  rebtions ;  msde  their  Utter  wflL  A  strange  custom  of 
chsBgtog  the  naase  of  the  djring  person.  ASuet  death  the  nearest  relation 
kissed  the  deceased^  and  closed  his  eyes ;  the  other  relations  tore  their  up- 
per  garment ;  spectators  tore  iheirs  only  a  hand-breadth ;  women  hired  to 
cry ;  minstreb ;  SSr  John  Chardin's  account  of  their  lamentations.  The  dead 
hody  washed;  wrapt  in  spioea;  bound  in  graye-doths;  laid  in  an  upper 
chamber.  The  Egyptian  method  of  embalming.  The  persons  employed  about 
a  dead  body  accounted  unclean.  Funerals,  either  public  or  private ;  insignia 
suited  to  the  person's  character  laid  on  the  coflm ;  hired  mounerB ;  Dr. 
Sfaaw*8  account  of  them ;  minstreb  at  the  funeral ;  ceremonies  at  the  grave; 
the  stttings  and  standings  in  thieir  return  to  the  house ;  seven  of  these ; 
WKMiming  for  the  dead  either  extraordinary  by  lamentations,  tearing  the  hair» 
cutting  their  bodies,  he,  or  ordinary,  by  tears,  tearing  the  upper  garment, 
ooferiqg  their  lip.  fintertaiament  after  the  funeral.  The  ordinary  mouming 
before  the  funeral;  lor  the  first  three  days  after;  for  the  next  four;  for  the 
remaining  twenty^three.  Funerals  of  children ;  cemeteries  always  without 
cities ;  potter^s  field ;  public  buiying  places  ;  rq;u]ations  concerning  them. 
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Private  bayinf -placet;  Rachel't  Mpalchre;  Joieph't  soraiy  or  mound; 
lniah*s  and  David's  tomba;  Abaakmi*s  pillar ;  Esther^s  and  Daniera  tomba  ; 
tonba  of  Jonah,  2Sechariaa,  and  Lazarus.  Sepulchres  of  fiimiliea  commoiily 
in  caves;  these  deKribed ;  tonbofLazams;  tomba  of  the  Judges;  aepul* 
chral  monument  over  the  Maoeabsan  family ;  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Israel ;  money  said  to  have  been  in  David*s  sepulchre  examined ; 
sU  the  sepulchres  white-washed  on  the  15th  of  the  13th  month  ;  garnishing 
aepolchrcs  accoimted  meritorious.  The  written  mountains  in  the  wildemeia 
Two  Hebrew  eptti^ihs;  the  bodies  of  criminala  left  without  buriaL 


1.  Treatment  while  Dying. — Visiting  the  sick  was 
enjoined  to  be  neither  in  the  three  morning,  nor  in  the 
three  evening  hours,  fram  motives  of  delicacy  and  con- 
venience for  the  distressed,  and  when  they  went,  they 
commonly  said,  ^^  God  pity  you,  and  all  the  sick  among 
the  Israelites/'     If  the  person  was  dangerously  ill, 
either  the  friends  or  some  Rabbi  discoursed  with  him  on 
subjects  suited  to  his  situation ;  and  if  near  death,  they 
had  a  formula  for  the  confession  of  sin,  which  is  given 
by  Buxtorff  :*  for  they  considered  a  natural  death  as 
the  expiation  of  all  his  sins ;  a  doctrine  which,  although 
it  might  soothe  the  patient  with  a  &lse  hope,  was  yet  of 
dangerous  tendency  to  his  eternal  interests.    At  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  the  person  dying  assembled  his  chil- 
dren around  his  bed  and  ble^ed  them,  well  knowing 
that  the  heart  was  then  susceptible,  and  that  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  dying  parent  might  be  remembered  when  his 
body  was  mouldering  in  the  grave.     The  patient  then, 
also,  if  not  formerly,  made  his  will,  bequeathing  his 
property  equitably  among  his  children,  and  if  he  was 
rich,  he  gave  legacies  to  the  poor,  for  the  endowment 
of  schools,  and  for  the  erecting  of  synagogues.     They 
had  a  strange  custom  of  changing  the  name  of  the  person 
before  he  died,  the  reason  which  will  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing prayer :  ^^  O  God,  take  pity  on  JST,  and  restore 
him  to  his  former  health ;  let  him  be  called  henceforth 


Synag.  Jud.  cap.  49. 
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0 ;  let  him  be  glad  in  his  new  name^  and  let  it  be  con- 
firmed to  him.  Be  pleased^  we  intreat  thee,  O  God^ 
that  this  change  of  name  may  abolish  all  the  hard  and 
evil  decrees  against  him,  and  destroy  the  broad  sentence* 
If  death  be  decreed  upon  JV(his  former  name,)  it  is  not 
deisreed  upon  O  (his  present  one.)  If  an  evil  decree 
was  made  against  J^y  lo,  this  hour,  he  is  another  man,  a 
new  creature,  and,  like  a  child,  bom  to  a  good  life  and 
length  of  days.''  In  the  prospect  of  death,  the  patient 
was  never  left  alone^  that  he  might  receive  advice  and 
every  attendance;*  and  when  about  to  expire,  tl)e 
nearest  relation,  or  dearest  friend,  closed  his  eyes  and 
kissed  him.  Hence  Philo,  when  relating  Jacobus  com- 
plaints on  the  unexpected  death  of  Joseph,  makes  him 
say,  that  "  He  will  not  have  the  comfort  of  closing  his 
eyes,  and  giving  him  the  last  embrace.''  Indeed  this 
was  a  custom  among  the  heathens,  as  is  evident  from  the 
quotations  given  below  :^ 

2.  Treatment  between  the  death  and  funeral. — ^When 
the  person  had  breathed  his  last^  the  nearest  relations 
tore  their  upper  giarment  from  head  to  foot^  but  the 
spectators  tore  only  about  a  hand-breadth  in  length  on 
the  left  side,*"  which  was  also  a  heathen  practice."^  Im- 
mediately upon  the  decease,  dismal  cries  were  raised  by 
the  people  in  the  house  and  their  neighbours,  who 

•  Buxtorff,  Syna^^.  Jud.  c«p.  49. 

^  — — Estremus  si  qais  super  halitus  errat. 
Ore  legaiR.  Virgil,  Mn*  iv.  6S4. 

Sospite  te  salten  morisr,  Nero^  tu  mea  conde 
Lumina,  et  ezcipias  banc  animam  ore  pio. 

Liyia  apud  AlbinoTanum. 
fixrentemque  aoimam  non  tristis  in  ora  mariti 
Traiistalit.  Statius. 

<  Buxtorfl;  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  49. 

*  — ^-.— ...  It  scissA  veste  Latinuty 
Conjagis  attoiutus  fatis. 

VirgiL  lEax.  zii.  609, 610, 
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Aronged  in  on  hearing  of  the  event  ;*  and  at  the  death 
of  persons  in  better  condition^  women  were  hired  to 
howl^  and  sing  dolefal  ditties^  in  which  honourable  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  age^  beauty^  strength^  courage^ 
Tirtuesy  and  actions  of  the  deeeased^^  with  the  intention 
of  increasing  the  sorrow  of  the  afflicted  relations  ;*  and 
minstrels^  were  employed  to  accompany  them  with  in- 
struments of  music*  But  what  kind  of  lamentations 
these  were^  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following 
extract  from  Sir  John  Chardin's  manuscript  observa- 
tions^ as  quoted  by  Harm^ :  <^  I  was  lodged,  in  the  year 
1676,  at  Ispahan,  in  Persia,  near  the  royal  square.  The 
mistress  of  the  house  next  mine,  died  at  that  time  in  the 
night  The  moment  she  expired,  all  the  family,  to  the 
number  of  25  or  30  people,  set  up  such  a  furious  cry^ 
that  I  was  quite  startled.  These  cries  continued  a  long 
time,  and  then  ceased  all  at  once.  They  began  again  at 
daybreak,  as  suddenly,  and  in  concert.  It  is  this  sud- 
denness which  is  so  terrifying,  together  with  a  greater 
shrillness  and  loudnes  than  one  can  easily  imagine/'  In 
Barbary  they  term  this  screaming  woulliah  woOj  be- 
cause it  consists  in  the  repetition  of  that  word. — ^But 
let  us  attend  to  their  care  of  the  corpe.  The  first  thing 
done  was  to  extend  the  body  on  a  cloth,  on  the  floor  or 
table,  with  the  face  covered,  and  to  wash  it'  with  a 
warm  infusion  of  camomile  flowers  and  dried  roses.*^ 
This  was  done  for  two  reasons ;  to  restore  life  if  sus- 
pended, and  to  make  the  perfumes  enter  the  pores  more 
easily.^  Women  were  the  persons  formerly  employed  in 
this  office^  and  hence  the  two  Marys  went  to  the  sepul- 

•  Mark  calU  it  dofvCw,  a  tumult,  ch.  v.  38.  ^  Acts  ix.  39. 

«  Jer.  is.  17, 18.  ^  MaU.  ix.  23.  J<Meph.  BeUo  Jud.  Lib.  ul. 

•  Macknight's  Harm.  §  35.  ^  Acts  ix.  37. 
8  Buxtorff,  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  49. 

^  Corposque  lairaiit  fngentis  et  unguunt 

VirgU.  ma.  vi.  219. 
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dire  of  our  Lord^*  but  afterwards  it  was  thought  more 
decorous  to  employ  persons  of  the  same  sex.  When  the 
washing  was  completed  it  was  laid  on  a  table^  all  the 
vents  shut  up^  and  the  body  embalmed.  This  embalm* 
ing  was  different  according  to  the  rank  or  vanity  of  the 
deceased.  The  most  Common  way  was  to  anoint  the 
body  with  a  solution  of  some  odoriferous  dru|^^  and 
wrap  it  in  linen ;  but  to  persons  of  affluence^  spices  in 
great  abundance  were  used.  Thus  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
and  Nicodemus^  because  they  were  wealthy^  and  wished 
to  do  honour  to  Jesus^  wrapped  his  body  in  a  linen 
eloth^  with  a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  myrrh  and  lign 
aloes^  which  was  said  to  be  the  manner  ot  the  Jews  to 
bury  ;^  not  that  thev  all  employed  so  many  spices^  but 
thereby  implying  that  they  merely  wrapped  the  body  in 
sj^ices^  and  did  not  embowel  it.  The  two  Marys^  not 
knowing  what  was  done  by  these  worthy  men^  a^d  never 
suspecting  a  resuitection^  had  also  prepared  spices  and 
ointments.*  After  the  washing  with  water  and  embalm* 
ing^  the  body  was  bound  up  in  grave-clothes^  and  laid 
in  an  upper  chamber.'  The  shrouds  were  either  simple 
or  magnificent*  according  to  circumstances^  and  some«* 
times  they  retained  dieir  ordinary  clothes^  or  were 
buried  in  a  shroud  of  their  own  preparing. '  But  al* 
though  embalmings  by  being  wrapt  in  qpices^  was  the 
usual  way  of  the  Jews  to  bury^  it  was  not  the  only  one^ 
for  they  also  embowelled^  in  the  manner  of  the  Egyp** 
tians^  and  the  common  way  of  doing  it  was  this :  ^^  The 
body  was  given  to  the  embalmers^  who  first  took  out 
the  brains  and  entrails^  and  washed  them  in  palm  wine^ 

impregnated  with  strong  astringent  drugs ;  after  which 

■         ■         ■  I  I  - 

•  Mju^  xvi.  1.      b  John  xiz.  39»  40.      «  Luke  xziU.  56.      *  AcU  is.  37. 

•  like  Penelope's  web,  which  was  intended  as  a  shroud  lor  Laertes,  Odyss. 
ii.  99.  *  Basnage's  Hist,  and  Reli|f.  of  tbe  Jews,  book  v.  ch.  23. 

Vol.  a  X  X 
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they  began  to  anoint  the  body  with  oil  of  cedar^  myrrbf 
cinnamon^  and  cassia ;  and  this  lasted  thirty  days.  They 
next  put  it  into  a  solution  of  nitre  for  forty  days  longer, 
so  that  they  allowed  seventy  days  to  complete  the  em- 
balming ;  after  which  they  wound  it  up  in  swathes  of 
linen,  besmeared  with  gum.  Being  then  able  to  resist 
putrefaction,  it  was  delivered  to  the  relations,  inclosed 
in  a  paper  or  wooden  figure,,  somewhat  resembling  a 
coffin,  and  laid  in  the  catacomb  or  cave  belonging  to  the 
family.*  Thevenot  says  that  <^  the  mummy  he  examined 
had  above  a  thousand  elk  of  filleting  about  the  body, 
besides  what  was  wrapped  about  the  head."**  The  an- 
cient Jewish  method  seems  to  resemble  the  modem 
eastern  practice,  however,  rather  than  the  ancient  Egyp* 
tian,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Perry,"*  consists  in  wrap- 
ping up  the  body  in  two,  three,  or  more  different  sorts 
of  stuffs,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  deceased, 
with  spices  intermixed. 

The  quantity  Nicodemus  brought  for  our  Lord  was 
larger  th^n  needful ;  but  the  larger  the  quantity  the 
greater  the  honour  :^  and  Asa's  bed  of  spices  was  pro- 
fuse for  the  same  reason,"^  whibt  burning  odours  for  kings 
is  expressly  mentioned  by  Jeremiah.^ — ^Josephus  informs 
us  of  the  method  by  which  they  preserved  bodies  from 
putrefaction  till  they  could  be  buried  in  the  family 
vaults  to  which  they  belonged;  for  he  tells  us,  that 
^^  Aristobulus  was  taken  off  by  poison  that  had  been 
given  him  by  one  of  Pompey's  party,  and  for  a  long 
(ime  had  not  so  much  as  a  funeral  vouchsafed  him  in 
his  own  country,  but  his  dead  body  lay  above  ground 
preserved  in  honey,  until  it  was  sent  to  the  Jews  by  An- 
tony, in  order  to  be  buried  in  the  royal  sepulchres."' 

•  Hcrodot.  Lib.  li.  cap.  85,  ST,  88.    ►  Ptrt  L  p.  137.  *  Page  247. 

^  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  xf.  •  2  Chcop.  xri.  14.       '  Jer.  xxziv.  5. 

c  War,  i.  9. 
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Those  who  were  engaged  in  preparing  the  body  for 
burial  were  considered  ceremonially  unclean  for  seven 
days ;  the  first  three  more  so  than  the  remaining  four^ 
and  on  the  last  of  the  first  three  days  they  were  sprin- 
kled with  water^  in  which  were  some  of  the  ashes  of 
the  red  heifer/  According  to  Sir  John  Chardin^  how- 
ever^ the  Persians  carry  matters  farther  than  the  death 
of  their  kings^  for  they  displace  (mazoul)  the  phy- 
sicians and  astrologers ;  the  first  for  not  having  driven 
away  deaths  and  the  second  for  not  having  predicted  it; 
and  he  vei*y  ingeniously  conjectures  that  Daniel  had 
been  displaced^  or  mazoulied^  on  the  death  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar^ which  was  the  reason  why  he  was  unknown 
to  Belshazzar  the  son^  but  well  known  to  the  queen  his 
mother,  who  had  deen  him  frequently,  and  knew  his 
worth  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  her  husband.^ — 
From  the  time  diat  the  corpse  was  shrouded,  and  taken 
to  an  upper  chamber,  it  lay  upon  a  bed  till  the  time  of 
burial,  and  was  either  in  gi*eater  or  less  state  according 
to  circumstances.  If  poor,  it  lay  upon  a  plain  bed,  in  an 
open  coffin  or  bier ;  but  if  rich,  on  a  magnificent  bed, 
and  in  a  magnificent  coffin,  open  to  the  inspection  of  all 
who  chose  to  visit  it.  * 

3.  Order  of  the  funeral. — ^When  the  t»me  of  the  burial 
came,  which  was  commonly  within  twenty-four  hours 
aiter  death,  the  relations  and  friends  were  the  atten- 
dants ;  but  if  a  public  or  highly  beloved  character,  the 


*  Num.  six.  9—13.  The  Romans  bad  the  tame  idea  as  to  the  defilement  of 
a  dead  body :  for  after  the  funeral  of  Miaenus,  a  person  went  round  to  purify 
the  attendants. 

Idem  ter  socios  purA  circumtulit  undi, 
Spargens  tore  lev!  et  ramo  felicis  ollvse : 
f.4istrftTitque  viros^  dixitque  novissima  irerba. 

VirgiL  JEn.  vi.  229—231. 
»»  Daniel  v.  10—12. 
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eompanf  was  very  numerous.   The  widow  of  Nain  had 
much  people'  of  the  city  at  the  funeral  of  her  son/ 

At  the  burial  of  a  Rabbi  there  were  commonly  some 
books  laid  upon  the  cofiin^  and  it  was  reckoned  honour- 
able for  a  warrior  to  be  buried  in  armour;^  but  a  person 
dying  under  the  sentence  of  excommunication^  had  a 
stone  upon  the  bier^  or  a  stone  thrown  into  the  grave^ 
to  show  that  he  was  worthy  of  deaths  because  he  applied 
not  to  have  it  removed. — Besides  the  company  of  rela- 
tions and  friendsi  there  were  two  official  classes  of  per- 
sons^  viz.  the  supporters  of  the  body  and  the  hir^d 
mourners.  The  pall,  however,  was  commonly  held  by 
the  near  relations;  at  least,  they  kept  their  stations  near 
the  corpse,  and,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  the  body  was 
sometimes  carried  by  the  company  in  succession.'' 

The  hired  mourners  or  minstrels  were  of  two  kinds ; 
women  who  uttered  doleful  sounds,  and  those  who 
played  on  instruments  of  music.  The  women  hired  to 
mourn  had  dishevelled  hair,  open  bosoms,  and  a  par- 
ticular tone  of  voice  remarkably  suited  to  draw  tears* 
We  shall  best  understand,  however,  the  ancient  practice 
by  attending  to  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Shaw, 
when  describing  the  Moorish  funerals :  ^^  There  are  se- 
veral women,'^  .says  he,  <<  hired  to  act  on  these  lugu- 
brious occasions,  who,  like  the  Pr8Bfic»,-  or  mourning 
women  of  old,  are  skilful  in  lamentation,*^  and  great  mis- 
tresses of  these  melancholy  expressions  (that  is,  as  he 
had  before  remarked,  of  calling  out  for  several  times 
together,  loo^  loo^  loo,  in  a  deep  and  hollow  tone,  with 
several  ventriloquous  sighs ;)  and,  indeed,  they  perform 
their  parts  with  such  proper  sounds,  gestures,  and  com- 
motions, that  they  rarely  fail  to  work  up  the  assembly 
into  some  extraordinary  pitch  of  thoughtfulness  and  sor- 

■  Luke  vii.  12.  ^  Ezek.  xzzii.  27- 

«  BassagCi  book  v.  ch.  22.  *  Amos  v.  16. 
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|FOW.'^'  But  besides  th^se  hired  voicesi  they  had  also 
hired  instruments.  Josephus^  tells  us^  that  many  hired 
pipers  also  (ai^3a$>  the  very  word  used  in  Matt  ix. 
23^  and  translated  minstrels^)  led  the  way  in  these 
waitings.  Even  the  poorest  Israelite^  when  his  wife  died^ 
had  two  pipers  and  one  woman  to  make  lamentation* 
The  rich  had  more^  according  to  their  dignity/  We 
have  an  instance  both  of  singing  men  and  singing  wo* 
men  lamenting  for  Josiah^  the  king  of  Judah,  in  2  Chron. 
xxxv«  25 ;  and  the  following  extract  from  Josephus'  ac- 
count of  his  own  life^  will  show  that  the  allusion  of  our 
Saviour  to  the  amusements  of  children  in  mock  funeral 
processions^  was  founded  in  truth.  ^^  The  people  of  Ti- 
berias^" says  he^  ^<  at  the  sight  of  me  came  running  out 
of  the  city  perpetually^  and  abused  me  greatly ;  nay 
their  madness  went  to  that  height^  that  they  made  a 
bier  for  me^  and  standing  around  it^  they  mourned  over 
me  in  the  way  of  sporty  and  I  could  not  but  be  myself  in 
^  pleasant  humour  at  the  sig^t  of  their  madness." — 
When  come  to  the  sepulchre^  they  said^  ^^  Blessed  be 
Gody  who  formed  thee^  fed  thee^  preserved  thee^  and 
has  taken  away  Uiy  life.  O  dead !  He  knows  the  num- 
ber of  thy  members^  and  shaU  one  day  restore  thy  life. 
Blessed  be  he  who  takes  away  Hfe  and  restores  it." 
They  then  placed  the  coffin  on  the  ground^  walked 
round  it  seven  times^  repeated  a  prayer^  and  sometimes 
an  oration^  recounting  his  virtues  :  the  relations  threw 
a  handful  of  earth  upon  the  bier^  and  in  places  where 
burial  was  used  after  the  present  manner  of  inhumation^ 
they  filled  up  the  grave^  consigning  the  dust  of  their  re- 
lation  to  the  dust  of  death.  Coffins  were  not  in  general 
use  in  Judea,  nor  are  they  general  even  at  present  in 
the  East    They  were  very  ancient>  indeed^  in  Egypt 

•  Travels,  p.  242.  »»  De  BcUo,  Lib.  i«. 

"  Lightf.  Hcb.  and  Talm,  Exer.  Matt.  riii.  23. 
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among  the  greats  and  were  made  of  sycamore  wood^ 
or  of  a  kind  of  pasteboard^   formed  by    folding  and 
gluing  cloth  together  a  number  of  times^  which  were 
curiously  plastered,  and  then  painted  with  hieroglyphics.* 
But  in  Judea  they  seem  to  have  been  contented  with 
wrapping  the  body  closely  in  spices,  and  carrying  it  to 
the  grave,  like  the  widow  of  Nain's  son,  in  a  <7opog,  or 
bier,  from  whence  it  was  taken  to  be  laid  in  the  sepul- 
chre ;  or,  if  poor,  it  was  tumbled  into  the  grave,  and 
the  bier  brought  back  for  further  use.     Hence  a  cofitn 
to  Joseph  was  looked  upon  as  an  honour.^ — Before 
leaving  the  churchyard,  the  modern  Jews  each  pluck  up 
three  handfuls  of  grass,  and  throwing  it  behind  them 
say,  "  They  shall  flourish  like  the  grass  of  the  earth."'' 
They  also,  in  some  places,  throw  dust  on  their  heads, 
and  say,  ^^  We  shall  follow  thee  as  the  order  of  nature 
shall  require.^'*'    At  a  burial  none  saluted  each  other^ 
and  when  they  retired,  then  began  the  standings  and  sit- 
tings, as  they  are  called,  by  which  the  company  com- 
forted the  relations.  The  number  of  persons  which  com- 
posed the  minimum  in  this  duty  was  ten  ;  but  it  might 
be  as  many  more  as  pleased.  The  common  number  con- 
sisted of  all  the  company,  and  the  custom  was,  at  each 
sitting  and  standing,  for  the  relations  to  sit,  and  the  com- 
pany to. stand  round  them  and  weep  aloud.     Between 
the  grave  and  the  house  were  seven  of  these  sittings  and 
standings,  and  they  might  not  be  nearer  each  other  than 
what  could  contain  four  cabs  of  seed,  which  was  fixed  to 
be  thirty-three  cubits  and  two  hand-breadths  broad,  by 
fifty  cubits  long,  or,  as  others  explain  it^  the  distance 
between  them  was  regulated  by  circumstances,  but  the 

•  Thevenot,  part  i.  p.  58, 137. 

^  Gen.  1.  26.    We  have  a  splendid  account  of  Herod  the  Great's  funeral  in 
Josephus,  Antiq.  xyii.  &    War,  i.  33. 
<=  Ps.  Ixsli.  16.'     <*  Basoage^  book  v.  ch.  33.  Buxtorff.  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  49. 
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space  allowed  them  to  stand  in  was  of  that  extent^  that 
they  might  not  be  interrupted  by  the  persons  who 
passed.* 

The  entertainment  of  the  cpmpany  invited  to  the  fu* 
neral  did  not  precede^  but  follow  the  solemnity.  Among 
the  heathen  it  was  over  or  around  the  grave^^  but  the 
Jews  had  it  at  home.  This  entertainment  was  commonly 
liberal :  they  drank  two  cups  of  wine  before  it^  five 
while  eatings  and  three  after ;  at  leasts  they  had  the 
offer  of  so  many.*"  But  as  this  implied  greater  abundance 
than  was  in  the  power  of  many  to  give^  the  want  was 
supplied  by  the  liberality  of  their  neighbours^  both  as  a 
mark  of  sympathy^  and  in  the  expectation  that  they 
would  return  the  compliment  when  themselves  should  be 
visited  with  a  similar  aflUction.''  Josephus  observes^'' 
that  ^^Archelaus^  after  he  had  lamented  Herod  the 
Great  seven  days^  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment  to 
the  people^  (independent  of  that  usually  given  after  com- 
mon funerals^)  and  that  a  similar  custom  ruined  many 
Jews^  who  were  not  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  these 
feasts^  and  yet  they  would  have  been  accounted  atheists 
if  they  had  not.'' 

4.  Mourning  far  the  Dead. — ^Mourning  for  the  dead 
was  either  extraordinary  or  ordinary.  Extraordinary 
mourning  was  occasioned  either  by  the  extraordinary 
rank  or  virtue  of  the  individual^  or  the  extraordinary 
conduct  of  the  relations ;  in  which  last  case  they  ex- 
pressed their  grief  by  loud  lamentations^  frantic  looks 
and  gestures^  beating  the  breast^'  tearing  the  hair^  or 
cutting  themselves  with  instruments.  Job^  on  hearing 
of  the  death  of  all  his  sons^  shaved  his  head  and  sat  on 


«  Lightf.  Chorog.  Decad  on  Mark»  ch.  ix.  aect.  7,  and  Heb.  and  Talm* 
Exer.  on  John  xi.  19. 25.  «»  Bcclus.  xxx.  18.  Tobit  if.  17,  Jcr.  xvi.  7. 

<  U^tf.  Heb.  and  Talm.Exer.Luke  vii.  12. 
«»Jcr.xvi.r,8.Ezek.xxiv.ir.22.    •  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  1.    'NabumH.r. 
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ashes.^ — ^Nor  was  it  uncommon^  in  such  afflictive  cases^ 
for  tlie  near  relations  to  clothe  themselves  in  sackcbth^ 
and  put  ashes  on  their  heads  :^  whilst  some  of  them  cut 
off  their  hair/  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  economy^ 
and  bud  it  on  the  dead  body  of  their  relation^  or  on  the 
grave^  in  imitation  of  the  heathen,  by  whom  these  were 
thought  acceptable  to  the  dii  inferi.*''— In  ordinary  cases, 
however,  the  expressions  of  grief  were  more  moderate : 
they  consisted  commonly  of  tears  and  lamentations,* 
tearing  a  part  of  the  upper  garment,  going  barefooted^ 
and  without  any  tire  on  their  beads,  and  the  principal 
mourner  having  his  lower  lip  covered  with  a  linen  cloth,' 
as  they  were  wont  to  do  to  the  dead,  and  as  the  chief 
mourners  among  tlie ,  Jews  in  Barbary  do  at  this  day. 
The  leper,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  enjoined  this  dress, 
as  being,  in  some  measure,  a  dead  person.'. 

The  ordinary  mourning  for  the  dead  was  divided  into 
two  periods:  the  first  between  the  time  of  the  death  and 
burial,  which  was  called  nU^^M^  Aninuth^  or  the  mourn- 
ing, by  way  of  eminence ;  And  the  second  for  thirty  days 
after  the  funeral,  and  called  ill'^SK^  Mluth.^  Moses 
and  Aaron  were  mourned  thirty  days ; '  and  this  became 
the  ordinary  time.  The  thirty  days  after  the  funeral 
were  divided  into  three  portions :  the  first  three  days, 
the  first  seven  days,  and  the  last  twenty-three  days.— 
The  first  three  days  were  called  <^  l^e  days  of  weeping,^^ 
and  were  marked  by  peculiar  signs  of  grief :  for  then 
the  beds  of  the  house  where  the  person  died  were  taken 
down,  or  dismanded,  as  soon  as  the  corpse  was  carried 

'  Job  i.  20.  ii.  8.  *>  b.  Ixi.  3.    Judith  x.  3.    Jer.  vL  26. 

*  Is.  XV.  2.    Jer.xvi.  6.  xlviii.  37.    Exek.  vii.  IS. 

<*  Homer,  Uiad  xxiii.  135.    Fitter's  Antiq.  book  iv.  ch.  5. 

•  Jer.  xxu.  18.  1  Maccab.  ix.  20, 21.        '  Ezek.  xxiv.  17. 

f  Levit.  xiii. 45.  b  ligbtf.  Heb.  ud  Talm.  Ezer.  on  Matt.  vlii.  23. 

>  Noinb.  XX.  29.    Deut.  xxxiv.  8. 
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out  of  doors**    The  relations  did  not  prepare  their  own 
food  on  the  evening  after  the  funeral  as  if  unconcerned 
about  life:^    and  when  returned  to  the  house^  none 
spake  till  the  principal  mourner  broke  silence  :  hence 
the  silence  of  Job's  friends/    They  visited  the  grave 
every  day^  during  these  three  dajrs^  and  were  more  rigid 
as  to  the  things  they  were  bound  by  their  traditions  to 
observe :  for^  on  the '  first  of  them^  it  was  not  lawful  to 
wear  their  phylacteries^  to  eat  holy  things^  or^  indeed^ 
any  things  unless  their  health  absolutely  required  it. 
During  all  the  three^  they  might  do  no  servile  work ; 
and  if  any  saluted  them^  they  might  not  return  it. — Bnt 
the  height  of  their  mourning  was  on  the  third  day^  when 
all  hope  of  revival  was  lost,  by  the  evident  marks  of 
putrefaction. — ^They  had^  indeed^  the  notion,  like  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians^  that  man  was  composed  of  three 
parts,  viz.  an  intelligent  mind^  called  ^ptTf,  or  '4^vxfj ;  a 
vehicle  for  that  mind^  called  Bticil^jw^  the  image  or  soul ; 
and  the  gross  body^  o^uou     Homer  alludes  to  this  dis- 
tinction when  mentioning  the  appearance  of  Patroclus'3 
shade  to  Achilles  in  a  dream  ;"*  and  St.  Paul  expressly 
asserts  it  in  1  Thess.  v.  23.— 'According  to  their  philo- 
sophy, therefore,  the  soul  fluttered  round  the  body  till 
the  third  day,  from  its  great  reluctance  to  part  with  its 
old  companion^  but  after  that  it  departed.    The  third 
day,  therefore,  deprived  the  relations  of  all  hope.*  The 
next  four  days  were  called  ^^  the  days  of  lamentation.'' 
In  the  case  of  Lazarus,  the  three  days  of  weeping  were 
ended,  and  the  first  of  the  four  days  of  lamentation  begun. 
—And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  is  a  beautiful 
gradation  in  the  resurrections  of  the  dead  performed  by 
our  Lord.  The  first  person  whom  he  raised,  viz.  Jairjus's 

«  Basnage,  hock  r.  ch.  23.  *  Buxtorff,  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  49. 

«  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Ezer.  on  John  xi.  19, 25.  <>  Uiad  niii.  50. 

•  Lightf.  Hcb.  and  Talm.  Bxcr.  on  John  xi.  19. 25.   Ham.  N.T.  sect.  7h 
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daughter^  had  been  in  the  state  of  the  dead  only  a  tew 
houn. — ^The  second^  namely,  the  widow  of  Nain's  son^ 
was  raised  as  his  friends  were  carrying  him  oat  to  burial. 
—But  when  Jesus  recalled  Lazarus  to  life,  he  had  been 
in  the  grave  no  less  than  four  days ;  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  our  way  of  apprehending  things,  his  resur- 
rection was  thei^atest  miracle  of  the  three.  The  whde 
power  of  death  was  accomplished  in  him,  and  the  whole 
power  of  the  resurrection  showed  forth  in  him/  During 
the  first  seven  days  after  the  funeral,  the  beds  continued 
dismantled,  because  the  &mily  sat  on  the  ground ;  they 
neither  washed  nor  anointed,  nor  walked  with  sandals^ 
nor  with  their  heads  covered ;  nor  read  the  law,  nor 
Mishneh,  nor  Talmud- f**  they  ate  no  flesh,  drank  no 
wine,  except  on  sabbath,  and  refrained  from  worldly 
business.*  At  the  end  of  seven  days  they  went  to  the 
synagogue,  to  testify  their  public  submission  to  the  dis- 
posals of  Providence,  and  intreat  of  the  Almighty  to 
sanctify  their  trials.  But  I  may  observe  that  this  custom 
of  lamenting  the  dead  seven  days  was  not  peculiar  to  the- 
Jews ;  for  Ovid,  in  speaking  of  Orpheus  lamenting  h]5 
wife,  says, 

Scptem  tamen  ille  diebus 
Squalldus  in  rlpa  Gereiis  sine  munete  sedit. 
t^ura  dolorque  animi,  lachrymseque  alimenta  fuere. 

So  much  then  for  their  mourning  during  the  first 
week.— Let  me  add,  that  in  all  the  thirty  days  to  which 
their  customs  extended  ordinary  grief,  they  were  for- 
bidden to  wash,  or  to  wash  so  clean  as  ordinary;  to 
shave ;  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  the  bath ;  to  anoint ; 
to  wear  any  clothing  expressive  of  joy ;  or  sew  the  rent 
which  had  been  made  for  the  dead.   I  ought  to  remark. 


•  Macknight's  Harm,  ofthe  Erang.  sect.  99. 

^  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Ezcr.  on  John  xi.  19. 35.     « Basoage,  b.  t.  oh.  23. 
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however^  that  there  were  some  persons  whose  death  was 
not  mourned :  viz.  those  who  died  under  the  sentence 
•f  excommunication^  those  guilty  of  suicide^  apostates^ 
atheists^  epicureans^  and  libertines/ 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  the  funerals  of  adults ; 
let  us  next  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  they  buried 
children.  A  child  below  thirty  days  old  was  carried  to 
the  grave  under  the  arm  of  a  woman>  with  two  men  at* 
tending,  either  to  witness  or  perform  the  last  duties.  A 
child  of  thirty  days,  and  below  three  years,  was  carried 
in  a  little  cof&n,  in  men's  arms.  But  all  above  three 
years,  were  carried  in  a  bed  or  bier  on  men's  shoul- 
ders, with  many  people,  who  each,  in  their  turn,  if  oc- 
casion required,  supported  the  bier.^ 

Jewish  Sepulchres  and  Iiyicriptians. 

• 

Cemeteries  among  the  Jews  were  always  without  their 
cities.  From  Levitical  cities  they  were  positively  dis- 
tant aOOO  cubits,  and  from  all  others  a  considerable 
space  t""  Buxtorff  says  that  they  were  fifty  cubits  at 
least^  Jerusalem  was  the  only  city  within  whose  walls 
any  individuals  were  ever  buried ;  and  even  these'  were 
limited  to  the  family  of  David,  and  the  bodies  of  Je- 
hoiada  the  high  priest,""  and  of  Huldah  the  .prophetess. 
*— Burying-places  were  either  public  or  private.  Every 
eity  had  a  public  cemetery  for  those  inhabitants  who 
had  no  sepulchres  of  their  own :  and  we  read  of  the  Jews 
purchasing  a  4eld  without  Jerusalem  for  the  burial  of 
strangers;'  meaning,  probably,  the  bodies  of  the  pro- 
selytes of  the  gate,  and  of  the  Roman  soldiers  who  hap- 
pened to  die  there.    But  the  common  public  burying- 


*  ^uztorffy  Synag.  Jud.  ctp.  49. 

*  Ughtf.  Hcb.  aod  Talm,  Bxer.  on  Lake  vii.  12, 

«  Lightf.  Chorogra{A.  DecadL  on  Maiic,  ch.  iz.  sect.  7. 

*  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  49.        •  2  Chron.  xxiy.  16.        '  Matt,  xxvii.  6^-* 
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places  very  probably  resembled  that  which  is  given  by 
Dr.  Shaw  :*  "  Burying-grounds/'  says  he,  ^^  occupy  a 
large  space,  a  great  extent  of  ground  being  allotted 
without  their  cities  for  the  burial  of  their  dead.  Each 
family  has  a  proper  portion  of  it,  walled  in  like  a  garden, 
where  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  have  remained  un- 
disturbed for  many  generations.  In  these  inclosures  the 
graves  are  all  distinct  and  separate,  whilst  the  inter- 
mediate space  is  either  planted  with  flowers,  bordered 
round  with  stone,  or  paved  with  tiles.''  And  Mr. 
Blount  tells  us,^  that  ^^  those  who  bestow  a  marble  stone 
over  any,  have  a  hole,  a  yard  long  and  a  foot  broad,  in 
which  they  plant  an  evergreen,  which  seems  to  grow 
from  the  body,  and  is  carefully  watered.''* — ^There  were 
certain  regulations  concerning  these  public  burial- 
grounds  which  werfe  very  proper.  Thus,  they  wer^ 
without  cities,  to  prevent  infection ;  no  stream  of  water 
was  allowed  to  pass  through  them,  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  graves ;  no  public  road  was  permitted,  to  increase 
their  veneration  for  the  dead;  no  cattle  were  allowed  to 
graze  in  them ;  and  every  person  on  entering  them  laid 
aside  his  phylacteries.  As  for  the  regulation  about  noC 
entering  them  with  the  law  han^ng  on  the  arm,  that 
perhaps  was  meant  to  prevent  that  holy  book  from  the 
danger  of  pollution."^ 

We  have  already  seen,  that  even  in  the  public  bury- 
ing-grounds,  the  private  property  of  individuals  was 
ascertained  and  beautified  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
relations;  but  we  ought  next  to  attend  to  those  separate 
and  solitary  sepulchres  which  were  built  either  for  in- 
dividuals or  for  families. — Those  for  individuals  were 
either  erected  by  themselves,  or  built  for  them  by  others : 


•  Travels,  p.  219.       ^  P.  197.        c  sce  also  Hasselqoist's  Travels,  p.  28. 
^  Lightf.  Clwrograpb.  Ccat.  of  IsnicU  ch.  100. 
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they  were  of  different  forms  and  of  different  materials^ 
according  to  circumstances.  Thus^  Rachel's  sepulchre  is 
described  by  Sandys*  as  being  on  the  road  between  Je- 
rusalem and  Bethlehem^  but  near  to  Bethlehem.  ^'  It 
resembles  a  great  trunk  or  chesty  covered  with  a  cupola^ 
mounted  on  a  square^  which  hath^  on  each  side^  an 
ample  arch^  supported  only  by  the  corners :  the  whole 
is  environed  by  a  square  wall.''  This  is  evidently  a 
structure  comparatively  modern^  but  indicative  of  the 
place  where  they  believe  the  remains  of  Rachel  to  have 
been  deposited.  Chateaubriand^  gives  a  similar  account. 
Dr.  Clarke''  fpves  strong  reasons  for  believing^  that  the 
open  pyramid^  which  has  so  often  been  described  as  the 
sepulchre  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt^  is  none  other 
than  die  saros  where  Joseph  was  buried^  while  the  Is- 
raelites were  in  that  country^  and  which  they  opened  at 
their  departure^  to  take  from  thence  his  bones^  which 
he  had  made  them  swear  to  carry  with  them  to  the  land 
of  Canaan.  It  is  some  confirmation  of  his  opinion^  that 
the  Septuagint  speaks  of  Joseph's  coflBln  or  grave  as 
being  a  soros^  or  mound. — ^The  above  pyramid  was  the 
only  open  one^  till  March^  1818^  when  Mr.  Belzoni^  a 

■ 

Roman  architect^  effected  that  which  many  celebrated 
travellers  had  attempted  in  vain  for  centuries  past;  and^ 
as  the  discovery  is  an  important  one^  since  many  have 
supposed  that  these  enormous  masses  were  built  by  the 
Israelites  while  in  Egypt^  it  may  not  be  ungratifying  to 
insert  an  account  of  it :  ^^  On  the  18th  Feb.  last^  Mr. 
Belzoni^  at  his  own  expense^  began  his  project  of  open- 
ing a  way  into  the  second  pyramid  of  Gizeh^  called  that 
of  Chefirem.  •  In  the  first  place^  he  caused  an  excavation 
to  be  made  towards  the  northern  fronts  by  following  a 
perpendicular  line  from  its  centre.     Having  discovered 

•  Travels,  p,  137.   ^  TtmUs,  vol,  i.  p.  376.    *  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  18a-19r. 
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tlttt  there  w«  no  opening  in  tiui  ^ace^  he  commenced 
farther  researcheB  about  thirty  feet  east  of  the  middle ; 
and^  on  the  2d  Mareh^  he  found  the  real  entrance^ 
which  is  a  gallery  of  granite,  that  led  to  a  hanging  door^ 
also  of  granite.  Having  caused  it  to  be  raised,  he  found 
himself  in  a  horiaontal  gallery,  firom  whence  he  descended 
perpendicularly  into  a  second,  and  thence  by  a  staircase 
into  a  third,  which  conducted  him  into  an  apartment^ 
where  he  found  a  sarcophagus  containing  human  bonea 
embalmed.  Proceeding  by  a  shelving  gaHery,  he  arrived 
in  another  horizontal  one,  passing  along  which,  he  per* 
eeived,  when  about  half  way,  a  passage  that  led  towards 
the  south  into  a  second  apartment  At  the  extremity 
of  this  horizontal  plane,  Mr.  Belzoni  saw  a  niche  cut 
for  the  purpose  of  fiidng  a  granite  door,  that  lay  near. 
From  this  place  he  ascended  by  a  short  passage,  about 
the  height  of  forty-seven  feet,  to  a  stone  wall  by  which 
it  was  closed.  At  this  qiot  he  perceived  stones  cut  and 
laid  in  such  a  inanner  as  to  close  the  entrance  of  this 
passi^,  near  the  base  of  the  pyramid."*  From  this  ac- 
count it  seems  proved,  that  those  pyramids  were  really 
the  sepulchres  of  some  of  the  early  Egyptian  kings ;  and 
the  presumption  of  Dr.  Clarke  is  not  thereby  lessened, 
that  the  other  open  one  was  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph* ; 
for,  from  his  high  dice  and  distinguished  services,  he 
might  have  been  buried  with  all  the  honours  of  royalty. 
But  let  us  proceed  to  some  of  the  other  sepidchres  of 
illustrious  individuals. 

The  foHowing  is  Captain  Light's  account  of  that 
which  is  pointed  out  as  belonging  to  David  the  king  of 
Israel.  ^^I  went,''  says  he,  ^^to  the  castle  built  on 
Mount  Sbn,  near  which  is  the  mosque  of  David,  whose 
tomb  is  supposed  to  be  there,  the  veneration  for  ndiich 
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is  equal  to  that  for  the  mosque  of  Solomon  (on  the  ancient 
site  of  the  Holy  of  Holies ;)  and  no  Christian  is  allowed 
to  visit  either-^'*  Chateauhriand  is  more  particular; 
for  he  says^  ^^it  ba  small  vaulted  room^  containing 
three  sepulchres  of  dark  coloured  stone.^ 

We  noticed  Absalom^s  pUlar  in  Part  ii.  Sect.  1^  but 
may  add  the  following  description  of  it  by  Chateau- 
briand^ as  more  minute :  <<  Having  passed  the  bridge 
over  the  brook  Cedron^  you  come  to  the  sepulchre  of 
Absalom^  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Offence.  It  is  a 
square  mass^  measuring  eight  feet  each  way^  comiM)sed 
of  a  single  rock^  hewn  from  the  neighbouring  hill,  from 
which  it  stands  only  fifteen  feet  detached*  The  orna- 
ments of  this  sepulchre  consist  of  twenty-four  semi- 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  not  fluted,  six  on  each  front 
of  the  monument.  These  columns  form  an  intq;ral 
part  of  the  block,  having  been  cut  out  of  the  same  mass 
with  it.  On  the  capital  is  the  frieze,  with  the  triglyph, 
and  above  the  frieze  rises  a  socle,  which  supports  a 
triangular  pyramid,  too  lofty  for  the  total  height  of  the 
tomb.— The  pyramid  is  not  of  the  same  piece  as  the 
rest  of  the  monument.''* 

The  following  is  Mr.  BMl  of  Antermony's  account  of 
the  tomb  of  Esther :  ^^  I  was  told,"  says  he,  ^^  at  Ispa- 
han, that  about  two  days,  journey  from  Ispahan  are 
distinguishable  the  remains  of  the  tomb  of  Ctueen  Esther, 
a  lady  celebrated  in  holy  writ  for  many  virtues.  This, 
and  many  other  places,  I  inten^bed  to  have  examined  on 
the  spot,  but  was  unluckily  prevented  for  want  of  time.''^^ 
What  he  could  not  accomjdish  has,  however,  been  per- 
formed by  others :  for  Sir  John  Malcolm*  tells  us,  that 
the  sepulchre,  of  Esther  and  Mordecai  stands  near  the 


•  Trarels,  p,  IST.       *  TraTds,  toI.  ii.  p.  31.       «  Tntfeb,  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 
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centre  of  the  city  of  Hamadan ;  and  in  voL  ii.  p.  524^ 
he  gives  us  a  drawing  of  it     It  is  a  square  building  ter- 
minated by  a  dome^  with  an  inscription  in  Hebrew  upon 
it^  translated  and  sent  to  him  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley^  late 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Persia :  it  is  as  foUows : 
'^  Thursday,  fifteenth  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  year 
4474,  from  the  creation  of  the  wwld,  was  finished  the 
building  of  this  temple,  over  the  graves  of  Mordecai 
and  Esther,  by  the  hands  of  the  good  hearted  brothers, 
Elias  and  Samuel,  the  sons  of  the  deceased  Ishmael  of 
Kashan.''  From  this  date,  which  is  in  numerical  letters, 
and  accords  with  the  Jewish  chronology,  this  dome  must 
have  been  built  eleven  hundred  years  ago.     Sir  John 
adds,  that  ^^  the  tombs,  which  are  of  a  black  coloured 
wood,  are  evidently  of  very  great  antiquity,  but  the 
wood  has  not  perished.   The  other  Hebrew  inscriptions 
with  which  it  is  oovered  are  still  very  legible. — ^Two  of 
them  are  taken  from  Esther  ii.  5.  x.  3.     The  Jews  of 
Hamadan  have  no  tradition  of  the  causes  of  Esther  and 
her  unele  being  interred  at  that  place.    They  probably 
were  removed  from  Susa  (or  Shushan,)  after  the  death 
of  Artaxerxes  (Ahasuerus.)    The  Jewish  festival  of 
Purim  is  still  kept  up ;  and*  at  this  festival  Jewish  pil- 
grims resort  to  the  tombs  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  from 
every  quarter,  and  have  done  so  for  centuries/'    Thus 
far  Sir  John  Malcolm.     ^^  The  name  of  Isaiah,''  says 
Captain  Light,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  1814, 
^^  is  attached  to  a  monument  (near  the  head  of  the  val- 
ley of  Siloe,  at  Jerusalem,)  of  nearly  the  same  dimen- 
sions and  architecture  (as  will  be  afterwards  given  of 
the  tomb  of  Zechariah,)  except  that  the  roof  b  a  cupola^ 
surmounted  by  a  cube."*  DanieFs  tomb  is  thus  described 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm  :*  "  At  the  foot  of  one  of  these 


•  Page  172.  ^  Hist.  Persia,  ch.  7. 
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mounds  stands  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  D«niel.  It  is  a 
small  building,  but  sufficient  to  shelter  some  derveishes, 
who  watch  the  remains  of  the  prophet,  and  are  supported 
by  the  alms  of  pious  pilgrims,  who  visit  the  holy  sepul* 
chre.  These  derveishes  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  Susa : 
and  every  species  of  wUd  beasts  roam  at  large  over  that 
spot,  on  which  some  of  the  proudest  palaces  ever  raised 
by  human  art  once  *fltood. — ^Though  the  building,'^  he 
adds,  ^^  at  the  tomb  of  Daniel  be  comparatively  modem, 
nothing  could  have  led  to  its  being  built  where  it  is,  but 
a  belief  that  that  was  the  real  site  of  the  pnq^het's 
sepulchre."  We  have  the  same  tomb  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Macdonald  Kinneir*  when  he  accompanied 
General  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  Persia,  in  1810 :  ^^  At 
the  present  Shus,  in  Kuzbtan,  anciently  Shushan,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  most  elevated  of  the  pyramids,  stands 
the  tomb  of  Daniel,  a  small  and  apparently  modem 
building,  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  mlics  of  that 
prophet  are  believed  to  rest"  Mr.  Kinneir^  gives  us 
also  a  short  notice  of  the  tomb  of  Jonah,  in  the  follow* 
ing  Words :  ^<  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris  from 
Mosul,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  that 
stream,  the  village  of  Nunia,  and  sepulchre  of  the  pro- 
phet Jonas^  seem  to  point  at  the  position  of  Nineveh, 
the^  largest  city  perhaps  that  ever  existed  in  the  world.'^ 
The  sepulchre  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  is  thus  described 
by  Captain  Light :  ^^  At  die  head  of  the  valley  of  Siloa 
(at  Jerusalem,)  is  said  to  be  the  to^b  of  Zechariah. 
This  is  a  square  building  cut  out  of  the  rock,  by  which 
it  is  surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides  :  they  are  about 
ten  feet  each :  the  height  of  the  monument  is  about 
fourteen  feet,  surrounded  by  an  entablaturo  and  cornice, 
included  in  the  height  above-named^  and  on  which  is  a 


•  Geogn^hlcal  Memoir  of  Persia,  p.  100.  ^  Page  258. 
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pyramidal  roof,  teniiinate4  by  a  cylindrical  top:  at 
each  angle  of  the  sides  of  the  tomb  are  two  Ionic  pilas- 
ters^  and  in  the  centre  of  ^  the  walk,  two  columns  of  the 
same  order:  it  is  without  any  entrance/'*  Captain 
Light  next  mentions  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus  in  the 
following  manner :  ^^  At  the  south  end  (of  the  mount  of 
Olires,}  near  its  summit,  stands  the  village  of  Bethany, 
now  called  Aizarree  :  of  course  this  could  not  be  with- 
out a  tomb  of  Lazarus.  We  were  conducted  to  a  sub- 
terraneous grotto,  containing  an  altar,  where  mass  is 
sometimes  celebrated,  said  to  be  the  place  where  our 
Saviour  performed  the  miracle  of  raising  him  from  the 
dead.''**  So  moch  then  for  the  sepulchres  of  individuab. 
Sepulchres  for  fiunilies  were  commonly  caves,  either 
in  gardens,  like  Macpelah,  and  that  belonging  to  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  or  in  some  dry  and  elevated  situation/ — 
They  were  often  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  a  huge 
stone  for  a  door.  When  a  person  sold  a  burying-place 
to  any  one,  or  retained  the  possession  of  a  burying-place 
for  himself,  on  the  sale  of  his  estate,  if  there  were  no 
particulars  specified,  the  common  dimensions  were  un- 
derstood to  be  four  cubits  long  within,  six  cubits  broad, 
and  seven  cubits  high,  so  as  to  allow  of  three  stone  tables 
or  beds  (r?DD  Mete,)  on  each  side,  and  two  at  the  end, 
with  a  passage  in  the  middle ;  but  they  were  often  larger. 
Thus,  mention  is  made  of  six  cubits  long  within,  and 
eight  cubits  broad,  so  as  to  contain  thirteen  tables/  Nay, 
they  had  sometimes  niches  in  the  wall,  beyond  the  tables, 
to  push  the  corpses  into :  so  that,  when  a  large  family 
sepulchre  was  full,  you  saw  the  bodies  in  the  niches  all 
around,  with  their  heads  outward ;  the  stone  tables  co- 
vered with  the  dead,  and  those  who  had  been  servants 


«  Travels,  p.  in,  172.  »»  Travclg,  p.  173.  «  Is.  xxii.  15—17. 
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placed  on  the  floor.  Dr.  Shaw's  account  of  the  crypt» 
at  Latikea,  or  Laodieea,  gives  us  a  distinct  account  of 
these  sepulchres.  ^^The  rocky  ground^''  says  he^ 
^'  where  we  found  the  sarcophagi^  is  hollowed  out  into 
a  number  of  cryptaB;,  or  sepulchral  chamf>ers^  some  ten^ 
others  twenty  or  thirty  feet  square  ;  but  the  height  is 
low,  and  never  proportionable. — A  range  of  narrow 
cells,  wide  enough  to  receive  one  coffin,  sarcophagus,  or 
x7j!wiy  smd  long  enough  sometimes  for  two  or  three,  runs 
along  the  sides  of  these  sepulchral  chambers,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  provision  that  was  made  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  dead.''*  This  account  of  their  sepulchres 
easily  explains  how  the  demoniac  lived  among  the 
tombs,**  and  also  an  apparent  difficulty  in  the  Gospel 
liistory,  viz.  how  Lazarus  could  come  forth  from  his 
grave  when  he  was  bound  ?  He  lay  extended  on  one  of 
the  stone  tables  in  the  family  vault ;  at  the  command  of 
Jesus  he  sat  up,  moved  himself  to  the  end  of  the  table, 
slipped  from  it,  and  stood  upright  on  the  floor ;  when 
Jesus  said  to  the  astonished  spectators,  ^^  Loose  him  and 
let  him  go."  Thus  the  apparent  difficulty  is  only  the 
effect  of  ignorance  as  to  eastern  customs. 

In  so  early  a  matter  as  that  of  the  Judges,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  their  tombs  can  be  pointed  out  with 
great  precision ;  but  it  may  be  gratifying  to  hear  the 
state  of  them,  as  given  by  Captain  Light  when  he  visited 
the  Holy  Land,  1814.  ^^  We  ascended  through  a  plan- 
tation of  olives,"  says  he,  '^  north  of  Jerusalem,  to  the 
tombs  of  the  Judges,  within  a  walled  inclosure,  whose 
only  entrance  was  by  a  hole,  through  which  I  scrambled, 
and  found  myself  in  an  open  space  resembling  a  quarry. 
On  the  west  side,  the  rock  is  hewn  smooth  into  the  form 
of  a  portico,  of  about  thirty  feet  long  and  ten  high, 

•  Vol.  i.  ch.  1,  «»  Mark  v.  3, 
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wMioat  support  from  oolttmns^  but  with  an  entabbtore 
and  cornice:  these  are  ornamented  by  wreaths  of 
flowers^  fruits^  vine-leaves^  grftpes^  and  com^  in  relief^ 
of  exquisite  workmanship.  On  tiie  south  side  of  this 
portico  is  a  small  openings  into  which  I  crept  with  diffi- 
culty^  and  entcired  a  chamber  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  square^ 
whence  was  a  suit  of  similar  chambers ;  some  of  them 
were  finished  with  care^  others  roughly  hewn ;  parts  of 
doors^  and  cornices  of  coarse  marble  lay  scattered  about.''* 

The  following  is  the  description  which  is  given  us  of 
the  sepulchral  monument  that  Simon  Maccabeus  raised 
over  his  parents  and  brethren  :^  <^  Simon  also  built  a 
monument  upon  the  sepulchre  of  his  father  and  his 
brethren^  and  raised  it  aloft  to  the  sights  with  hewn 
stone  behind  and  before.  Moreover^  he  set  op  seven 
pyramids^  one  agaiinst  another^  for  his  father^  and  his 
mother^  and  his  four  brethren ;  and  in  these  he  made 
cunning  devices^  about  the  whidi  he  set  great  pillars,  and 
upon  the  pillars  he  made  all  their  armour^  for  a  per- 
petual memory :  and  by  the  armour  ships  carved,  that 
they  might  be  seen  of  all  that  sail  on  the  sea.  This  is 
the  sepulchre  which  he  made  at  Modin  (in  the  tribe  of 
Jndah,)  the  city  of  his  fathers,  and  it  standeth  yet  unto 
this  day,"  or  at  the  time  when  the  writer  of  this  1st 
Book  of  Maccabees  lived.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius,  a4|l 
even  in  that  of  St  Jerome,  the  monument  of  the  Macca- 
bees was  stiU  in  existence. 

Hasselquisf"  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the 
sepulchres  of  the  ancient  kingi  of  Syria,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sidon :  ^^They  are  cut  out  of  a  limestone 
mountain,  and  have  their  apertures  level  with  the  earth, 
which  in  most  is  so  large,  that  one  may  enter  them  with 
ease*  They  consist  of  vaults  some  fathoms  square,  worked 


•  Trftvelt,  p.  174.      «>  1  IHaccab.  xi'ii.  27—30.       «  Vrayel^  p.  164, 165. 
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in  the  monntaiB^  with  oblong  niches  in  the  walls.  la 
several  places  may  be  seen  obscure  remains  of  carved 
rock  in  basso  relievo^  ov»  the  niches^  and  of  red  paintings 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  sepulchres  at  Alexandria.  These 
walb  are  of  a  workmanship  much  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Israelites  at  Jerusalem^  and  in  nothing  resemble  those  of 
Alexandria^  though  they  seem  made  after  their  model. 
A  great  part  of  them  are  now  open,  and  serve  as  huts 
for  shepherds,  or  dens  for  wild  beasts }  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  worth  while  for  an  antiquarian  to  search  along 
tikkh  bill  to  discover  some  not  yet  opened,  of  which  there 
is,  beyond  doubt,  a  great  number.^' 

But  of  all  the  family  sepulchres  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  that  of  the  family  of  David  and  kings  of  Judah, 
hinted  at  in  the  above  extract,  is  the  most  remarkable. 
It  lies,  at  present,  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  been  within  them  before  that  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans :  for  it  is  generally  asserted 
by  the  Jewish  writers,  that  no  sepulchres  were  allowed 
there,  but  those  of  the  house  of  David,  Huldah  the  pro- 
phetess, and  Jehoiada  the  high-priest  This  sepulchral 
vault  is  minutely  described  by  Thevenot,*  Sandy's,^  and 
MaundreU ;'  an  abridgment  of  which  is  given  by  Pri- 
deaux*'  in  the  following  words:  ^^The  burial-place^ 
called  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  David^ 
was  a  very  sumptuous  and  stately  thing.  It  consists  of 
a  large  court  of  about  120  feet  square,  with  a  gallery  or 
cloister  on  die  left  hand ;  which  court  and  gallery,  with 
tile  pillars  that  supported  it,  were  cut  out  of  the  solid 
marble  rock,  At  the  end  of  the  gallery  there  is  a  nar- 
row passage  or  hole,  through  which  there  is  an  entrance 
into  a  large  room  or  hall,  of  about  twenty-four  feet 
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square,  within  which  are  several  lesser  rooms,  one  with- 
in  another,  with  stone  doors  opening  into  them:  all 
which  rooms,  with  the  great  room,  were  all  likewise  cut 
out  of  the  solid  marble  rock.    In  the  sides  of  those  lesser 
rooms  are  several  niches,  in  which  the  corpses  of  the 
deceased  kings  were  deposited  in  stone  coffins.     In  the 
innermost  or  chief  of  these  rooms  was  the  body  of  Heze* 
kiah,  laid  in  a  niche,  perchance,  cut  on  purpose  at  that 
time  for  it,  in  the  upper  end  of  that  room,  to  do  him  the 
greater  honour :  and  all  this  remains  entire  even  to  this 
day.     It  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  king  Solomon, 
for  it  could  not  have  been  made  without  vast  expeuse ; 
and  it  is  the  only  true  remainder  of  Old  Jerusalem  which 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  that  place.''— Thus  far  Prideaux : 
but  I  should  add,  that  although  these  were  the  sepulchres 
of  the  kings  of  Judah,  they  were  not  all  buried  there  : 
for  Manasseh  and  Amon  his  son  were  buried  in  a  se- 
pulchre in  the  garden  of  Uzza,*  and  Josiah  in  his  own 
sepulchre.^    Chateaubriand  gives  a  minute  account  of 
these  sepulchres  also— doubts  if  they  be  so  ancient  as  the 
kings  before  the  captivity ;  and  is  inclined  to  think  that 
they  were  intended  by  Herod  the  tetrarch  as  the  family 
burying-place  of  the  Horodian  family.® 

With  respect  to  the  money  that  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  with  persons  of  rank,  and  particularly  with  l!>a- 
vid,  the  opinions  of  the  modems  are  various.  But  I 
shall  first  quote  the  words  of  Josephus  as  to  the  sepulchre 
of  David :  ^^  He  was  buried  by  his  son  Solomon,  in  Je- 
rusalem, with  great  magnificence,  and  with  all  the  other 
funeral  pomp  which  kings  used  to  be  buried  with:  more-, 
over,  he  had  immense  wealth  buried  with  him,  the  vast- 
ness  of  which  may  be  easily  conjectured  from  what  I 


•  2  Kings  zzi.  18. 36.  i>  2  Kings  zzili.  30. 
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1  hall  now  say :  for^  one  thousand  and  three  years  after- 
wards^ Hyrcanus  the  high-priest^  when  he  was  besieged 
by  Antiochus^  that  was  called  the  Pious,  the  son  of  De- 
metrius, and  was  desirous  of  giving^  him  money,  to  get 
him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  draw  off  his  army;  and 
having  no  other  method  of  raising  the  money,  opened 
one  room  of  David's  sepulchre,  and  took  out  three  thou^ 
sand  talents,  and  gave  part  of  that  sum  to  Antiochus, 
and  by  this  means  caused  the  siege  to  be  raised.  Nay, 
many  years  afterwards,  Herod  the  king  opened  another 
room,  and  took  away  a  great  deal  of  money."*  Such, 
then,  is  the  account  that  Josephus  gives ;  and  that  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  might  have  been  deposited 
with  David's  corpse  is  not  to  be  doubted :  but  may  it 
not  be  conjectured,  that  the  large  sums  which  were 
found  in  his  sepulchre  afterwards  by  Hyrcanw,  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  general  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty in  those  troublous  times,  when  the  persons  who 
were  possessed  of  wealth  deposited  it  there,  as  in  a 
place  of  sanctity  and  supposed  security ; — and  where, 
having  gradually  accumulated,  through  the  death  or  de- 
parture of  the  owners,  it  thereby  became,  in  a  certain 
sense,  like  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  the  property  of 
the  state  ?  It  is  probable,  that  the  unclaimed  property 
was  taken  by  Hyrcanus,  and  that  the  property  belongr 
ing  to  known  individuals  was  allowed  to  remain. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  when  once  encroached  upon 
by  Hyrcanus,  few  would  intrust  their  money  to  it  after- 
wards, lest  some  other  more  rapacious^  might  seize  the 
whole — or,  like  Herod,  might  convert  a  part  to  the 
supply  of  some  urgent  necessity — ^I  may  answer,  even 
from  Josephus  himself,  that  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
as  to  the  security  of  David's  sepulchre,  was  really  de- 


•  Antiq.  Til  15.  ^  Uke  Clec^atn,  Antiq.  xr.  4. 
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stroyed ; — ^for^  forgetting  what  he  had  said  in  the  above 
extract^  he  tells  us^  when  treating  of  the  life  of  Herod/ 
that  '^  as  he  (viz.  Uerod^)  had  before  heard  that  Hyr* 
canusy  who  had  been  king  before  him^  had  opened  Da- 
vid's sepulchre,  and  taken  out  of  it  three  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  and  that  there  was  still  a  great  number 
left  behind ;  he  opened  that  sepulchre  by  night,  and 
went  into  it  secretly  with  a  few  friends ;  but  as  for  mo* 
ney,  he  found  none;  only  some  furniture  of  gold  and 
precious  goods  that  were  laid  up  there,  all  these  he  took 
away.''  Thus  all  he  got  for  his  rapacity  was  some  fur- 
niture of  gold,  and  some  precious  goods,  similar,  per- 
haps, to  those  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  Aristobulus 
by  himself;^  but  of  money  he  found  none.  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  the  above  conjecture,  as  to  making  David's  se- 
pulchre a  place  of  security,  is  corroborated  by  the  pre- 
sent application  of  sepulchres  in  the  East,  which  are 
frequently  places  of  deposit  for  money  and  other  valu- 
ables, that  it  is  accounted  sacrilege  even  by  the  most 
despotic  princes  to  violate. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  on  private  and  family  sepul- 
chres, we  should  proceed  to  notice  concerning  them^ 
that  some  were  visible  to  the  eye  on  the  slighest  inspec- 
tion, but  others  so  deep  or  so  neglected  as  to  become 
invisible;  and  hence  the  phrase  (m^faiai^  aiffXov  in  Luke 
xi.  44.  It  was  not  unfrequent,  therefore,  for  persons  to 
stumble  upon  them  before  they  were  aware,  and  thereby 
contract  ceremonial  pollution ;  but  as  this  would  have 
been  especially  inconvenient  for  strangers  who  came  to 
the  feasts,  and  who  could  not  be  supposed  acquainted 
with  every  place  where  a  solitary  sepulchre  might 
chance  to  be,  there  was  a  general  law,  that  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  12th  month,  which  was  the  month  Adar^ 


"  Antiq.  xvi.  7,  «»  Antiq.  xv.  S. 
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they  should  all  be  paiDted  white^  with  chalk  and  water  ;^ 
and  as  the  rains  were  then  past^  and  the  dry  season  of 
six  months  then  commenced^  that  white-washing  made 
them  perfectly  visible  till  the  three  great  festivals  were 
over.  Every  one^  therefore,  .upon  reflecting  on  this^ 
must  see  the  pointed  nature  of  our  Saviour's  words^ 
when  he  compares  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  to  whited 
sepulchres,  attractive  without,  but  full  of  rottenness 
within. — ^The  Jews  never  considered  their  sepulchres 
as  mansions  of  the  dead ;  at  least,  their  words  did  not 
convey  that  meaning,  for  they  called  them  ^^  the  house 
of  the  living,''  O^^n  flO  ^^'^^  eUnif  thereby  intimating 
their  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  and 
their  firm  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  and  it 
was  this,  perhaps,  which  made  them  take  pleasure  in 
strewing  the  graves  of  departed  relatives  with  green 
leaves,  flowers^  branches  of  palm  and  myrtle,  and  sur- 
rounding them  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  It  was  emble- 
matical of  that  eternity  after  which  they  aspired. 

Buildings  repairing,  and  garnishing  the  tombs  of  the 
prophets  were  accounted  meritorious  among  the  Jews  ;^ 
and  that  garnishing  may,  perhaps,  have  meant  not  only 
white-washing  and  decking  them  with  flowers,  but  doing 
as  they  do  at  present  in  the  East,  maintaining  a  lamp 
or  lamps  in  them>  covering  the  tomb  with  a  carpet  mdre 
or  less  valuable^  furnishing  incense  to  give  an  agreeable 
smell,  and  surrounding  them  with  a  garden  elegantly 
designed  and  neatly  kept 

The  monumental  inscriptions  among  the  Jews  were 
very  various :  sometimes  a  rude  stone  was  all  that  in- 
formed the  traveller  of  the  presence  of  a  dead  body. 
But  commonly,  if  the  sepulchre  were  in  a  rock,  or  the 
grave  had  a  stone  placed  over  it,  a  portion  was  smoothed. 


•  yghtf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Ezer.  on  Blatt.  xziii.  28.      *>  Matt,  zxlii.  39,  30. 
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and  the  letters  either  engraved  upon  it  with  a  chisel, 
or  painted^  stained^  or  encrusted  on  hard  plaster  with 
which  the  rock  was  covered^  or  engraven  on  tablets  of 
lead.  The  written  mountains  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai^ 
mentioned  by  the  prriBptttn  of  Egypt^  the  burying-place 
also  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  plain  of  mummies^  mentioned 
by  Maillety  and  the  engraven  tables  on  the  natural  rock 
near  the  river  Lycus^  mentioned  by  Maundrell,  are  ex- 
amples of  these/    It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  can 
be  favoured  with  any  epitaphs  so  early  as  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  economy ;  but  when  a  cemetery  of  the  Jews 
was  opened  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Basle^  they  dis* 
covered  a  number  of  Hebrew  epitaphs^  two  of  which  are 
given  us  by  Basnage^^  from  Buxtoifi",  and  are  as  follow : 
^^  I  have  set  this  stone  over  the  head  of  the  venerable 
Rabbi  Eliakim^  dereased.     God. grant  he  may  repose 
in  the  garden  of  Eden^  with  the  rest  of  the  saints  of  the 
earth.  Amen.  Amen.  Selah.''    The  other  is^  ^^  I  have 
erected  this  monument  at  the  head  of  the  most  holy, 
most  chaste^  and  most  excellent  Rebecca^  daughter  of 
the  holy  Rabbi  Samuel>  the  Levite^  who  lived  in  good 
reputation^  and  died  the  8th  of  December,  135^  (that  is, 
as  Buxtorff  thinks^  in  the  year  1375.)    Let  her  soul  be 
bound  in  the  garden  of  Eden." — ^But  the  oldest  is  one 
mentioned  by  Buxtorff^*  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
inscribed  about  the  year  of  Christ  300^  and  conabted 
of  the  words  nfl1*Vl  tltlQVy  shepehe,  herupe.    "  The 
maid  servant  stripped^  or  in  reproach.^' 

6.  The  Jewish  idea  of  a  separate  state''  is  evidendy 
taken  from  their  manner  of  burying.  You  are  to  form 
to  yourself  an  idea  of  an  immense  subterraneous  vault, 
around  the  sides  of  which  were  cells  to  receive  the  dea4 
bodies.    There  the  deceased  monarchs  lay  in  a  dis-* 

«  Clarke's  Harmer,  ch.  rii.  ob.  la  ^  Book  v.  ch.  33. 

«  Synay.  Jud.  cap.  49.       ^  Isaiab,  chap.  sir.  S— 30.  Eselc.  xxxii.  23—30* 
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tinguished  kind  of  state^  suitable  to  their  former  rank^ 
each  on  his  own  couch^  with  his  arms  beside  him^  his 
sword  at  his  head,  and  the  bodies  of  his  chie&  and  com- 
panions round  about  him.' 

7.  To  persons  residing  in  Christian  countries,  where 
the  tone  of  manners  and  of  morals  is  raised  by  means  of 
the  gospel,  it  appears  shocking  to  read  of  the  cruelty 
committed  on  criminals,  and  the  indifference  with  which 
their  bodies  were  left  after  death,  often  without  a  burial, 
to  become  the  prey  of  dogs,^  foxes,*  vultures,  and  other 
ravenous  animals.  One  who  reflects  on  this  will  not  be 
surprised  that  the  common  place  of  execution  at  Jerusa- 
lem was  called  Golgotha,  or  the  place  of  skulls.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Dahomy,  in  Africa,  heaps  of  skulls  are  piled 
up  in  the  court  of  the  palace ;  and  at  the  temple  of  Jug- 
gernaut, in  India,  the  dogs  are  often  seen  tearing  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  pilgrims. 

I  have  said  nothing  hitherto  of  the  testamentary 
deeds  of  the  Jews :  we  have,  indeed,  little  on  the  sub- 
*  ject  The  only  notice  in  Scripture  of  the  transmission 
of  property,  by  written  evidence,  is  in  Jer.  xxxii.  8—15. 
44,  where  it  appears  that  besides  the  money  given  in 
purchase,  two  deeds  were  extended  by  the  public  scribe 
or  notary,  one  of  which  was  sealed  and  the  other  open ; 
and  as  this  was  the  case  in  common  purchases,  so  am  I 
led  to  conjecture  that  it  was  the  case  in  testamentary 
bequests ;  for  Lucian,  in  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
makes  Cnemon  say,  that  ^^  he  had  shown  the  testaments 
publicly — Ska^au,  Suxidfimi  ev;  to  ^Hxvspov^^^  which  he  had 
made  in  favour  of  Hermolaus,  and  to  express  his  igno- 
rance <^  whether  Hermolaus,  in  return^  had  written  his 
testaments  in  his  favour— ^a$  eauln  ifKxShpeag.^^  There 
is  at  least  a  considerable  similarity  between  the  expres- 
sions of  Jeremiah  and  those  of  Cnemon. 


•  Lowth,  Note.  »»  P».  lix.  6. 14  «  Ps.  Ixiii.  10. 
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SECT.  I. 

JUIM&A,  ITS  LDUTS,  CAFTTAU  CUMATE,  AND  AGBICULTUBB. 

Limits  of  Judea  : 

As  mentioiied  in  Gen.  x.  19i  as  promised  to  Abraham  in  Gen.  xv.  IS— 21 ;  as 
described  to  Moses  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1, 3,  and  commented  upon  by  Josephus ; 
as  existini^  in  the  days  of  our  Savioor.  Josephus's  description  of  Judea ;  Sa- 
maria j  Galilee;  wherein  the  speech  of  the  Galileans  differed  from  that  of 
the  other  Jews :  the  country  beyond  Jordan^  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
by  Dr.  Clarke— 4uid  a  particular  account  of  the  rirer  Jordan. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  the  land  of  Canaan^  after-* 
wards  known  hy  the  general  name  of  Judea^  is  in  Gen.  x. 
19^  where  the  borders  of  Canaan  are  said  to  have  been 
^^  from  Sidon  as  thou  goest  to  Gerar  unto  Gaza ;  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sodom  and  Gromorrah^  and  Admah  and  Ze* 
boiim^  even  unto  Lasha.'^  Here  the  western  extremity 
extended  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
Sidon  to  Gaza^  or  about  170  miles.  Its  southern  boun- 
dary was  from  Gaza  to  the  Dead  Sea^  where  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah^  Admah  and  Zeboiim^  once  stood^  a  space  of 
about  70  miles.  Its  eastern  boundary  was  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  Lasha  or  Dan^  at  the  head  of  the  river  Jordan^ 
about  100  miles ;  and  its  northern  boundary  from  Lasha 
to  Sidon  again^  a  space  of  about  60  miles.  The  people 
who  then  lived  in  it^  according  to  Moses^*  were  the  Si- 

•  Gen.  X.  15^18. 
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doniaos  on  the  nortb-west^  afterwards  famous  for  com- 
merce ;  the  Hittites  on  the  south-west^  near  Hebron ; 
the  Jebusites  at  Jebus^  afterwards  Jerusalem ;  the  Amo- 
rites,  between  the  Hittites  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  the  Ger- 
gashites^  near  the  sea  of  Tiberias ;  the  Hivites  at  Her- 
mon ;  the  Arkites  at  Arka^  opposite  the  northern  extre- 
mity  of  Lebanon ;  the  Sinites  north  of  the  Arkites ;  the 
Arvadites  at  Arvad^  in  the  island  Aradus  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood^ now  Rou-wadde ;  the  Zemarites  south  of  the 
Arvadites;  and  the  Hamathites  at  Haniath^  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  land. 

The  second  notice  we  have  of  the  promised  land  is  in 
Gen.  XV.  18 — ^21^  where  God^  after  having  foretold  the 
oppression  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt^  promised  them  Ca- 
naan as  an  inheritance.  The  words  are^  ^^  In  that  day 
the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abram^  sayings  Unto 
thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land^  from  the  river  of  Egypt 
unto  the  great  river^  the  river  Euphrates ;  the  Kenites 
and  the  Kenizzites^  and  the  Kadmonites^  and  the  Hit- 
tites^ and  the  Perizzites^  and  the  Rephaims^  and  the 
Amorites^  and  the  Canaanites^  and  the  Girgashites^  and 
the  Jebusites."  But  let  us  attend  to  the  limits  which 
are  here  pointod  out.  There  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  commentators  concerning  the  ^^  river  of 
Egypty'^  which  is  here  mentioned  as  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  promised  land ;  many  making  it  a  small  river 
between  Egypt  and  Canaan^  not  far  from  Gaza^  named 
Renocorura^  or  Rfenocolura ;  and  others  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile,  which  emptied  itself  into  the  Medi- 
terranean^  near  the  ancient  city  Pelusium^  and  the 
nearest  of  the  seven  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  Dr.  Shaw 
is  among  the  espousers  of  the  last  opinion^  and^  in  a  dis- 
tinct dissertation/  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 

■  Trtveb,  vol.  ii.  ch.  2. 
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largest  bounds  ever  promised  of  the  land  of  Canaan  were 
from  Euphrates  and  Hamath  to  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  north ;  along  the  Mediterranean  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  on  the  west ;  up  that  branch 
to  Memphis  and  Cairo,  and  across  the  foot  of  the  Red 
Sea  to  Eloth^  on  the  south ;  and  from  Eloth  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  heights  of  Gilead 
tothe  river  Euphrates^  on  the  east  But  it  must  be  ob- 
vious to  every  one^  that  this  is  extending  the  boundaries 
of  the  promised  land  a  great  way  too  far ;  since,  in  that 
case,  the  land  of  Groshen,  which  was  given  them  by 
Pharaoh  to  dwell  in^  would  have  been  within  its  limits. 
Indeed  the  whole  of  his  error  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
his  mistaking  a  district  called  Goshen,  near  Gibeon,.  for 
the  Goshen  in  Egypt.  As  this  prombe  to  Abram  was 
given  many  years  after  the  first  intimation  in  Gren.  x. 
19^  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  some  change  would  have 
happened  in  the  nations  who  inhabited  it :  accordingly^  of 
all  the  eleven  sons  of  Canaan  who  then  divided  Canaan 
among  them^  we  read  only  of  four,  viz.  the  Hittites^ 
Amorites,  Gergashites,  and  Jebusites,  the  rest  of  the 
names  being  evidently  different,  viz.  the  Kenites,  Keniz- 
zites,Kadmonites,  Perizzites,  Rephaims,  andCanaanites. 
Let  us  see  then,  what  part  of  the  promised  land  these 
last  inhabited.  The  Kenites  are  understood  to  have 
been  the  ancestors  of  Jethro,  Moses'  &ther-in-law^  and 
to  have  dwelt  on  the  north-west  part  of  Arabia  Petr»a, 
or  from  the  south  border  of  the  land  of  Israel  lately 
marked  out^  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  Keniz- 
zites  are  thought  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  Kenaz,  a 
duke  of  Esau's  race,  afterwards  better  known  by  Idu^ 
means  or  Edomites,  which  became  tributaries  to  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  days  of  David.^  The  Kadmonites^  as  their 

•  JoBh.  X.  4.  XL  16,  ir.  h  2  Sara.  viii.  U 
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name  imports^  probably  signified  the  inhabitants  to  the 
east  of  Judea  beyond  Jordan^  which  were  subdued  by 
the  Israelites^  and  their  lands  given  to  the  two  tribes  and 
a  half.  The  P^rizzites  are  only  another  name  for  those 
of  the  sons  of  Canaan  in  ch.  x«  15*— 18^  who  inhabited 
the  mountainous  part  of  Judea^  and  dwelt  in  villages^  as 
the  word  Peruz  signifies.  The  Rephaims  dwelt  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lebanon  and  Gijead^  and  their  piin* 
cipal  city  was  Ashteroth  Camaim  :*  and  m  for  the  Ca- 
naanites^  they  were  probably  the  descendants  of  those 
other  sons  of  Canaan^  which  were  mentioned  in  ch.  x. 
15 — 18^  but  which^  having  lost  their  former  conse-* 
quence^  were  better  known  by  that  general  name.  Such^ 
then^  were  the  tribes  and  nations  which  inhaUted  the 
land  that  God  promised  to  give  to  the  posterity  of 
Abram  for  a  possession^  and  the  distinctness  of  the  limits 
teacHes  us  both  the  onmiscience  and  sovereignty  of  Grod. 
The  third  intimation^  and  that  which  was  descriptive 
of  its  limits  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish  eeo* 
nomy^  was  given  by  Jehovah  to  Moses  before  his  deaA, 
and  is  recorded  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1 — 3^  where  we  are 
told  that  ^^  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  unto 
the  mountain  of  Nebo^  to  the  top  of  Pisgah^  that  is  over 
against  Jericho^  and  the  Lord  showed  him  all  the  land 
of  Gilead  unto  Dan^  and  all  Naphtali  and  the  land  of 
Ephraim^  and  Manasseh^  and  all  the  land  of  Judah  unto 
the  utmost  sea ;  and  the  souths  and  the  plain  of  the  valley 
of  Jericho^  the  city  of  palm  trees^  unto  Zoar."  Any 
one^  by  casting  his  eye  over  the  map  of  the  Holy  Land^ 
will  see  how  descriptive  this  is  of  the  length  and  breadth 
of  that  country  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Israelites ; 
for  it  takes  in  all  the  space  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  heights  of  Gilead^  on  the  west  and  east^  and 
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from  the  source  of  Jordan  to  the  foot  of  the  Dead  Sea^ 
on  the  north  and  south.  This  space  was  divided  by  lot 
among  the  twelve  tribes^  Judah^  Simeon^  Dan^  Benja- 
inin^  Ephnum^  the  one  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh^ 
Issachar,  Zebulun^  Asher^  and  Naphtali  occupying  the 
space  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  river  Jordan ; 
and  Reuben^  Gad^  and  the  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
occupying  the  country  between  Jordan  and  the  heights 
of  Gilead/ 

If  we  except^  therefore^  the  conquests  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries^  which  were  more  or  less  extensive 
according  to  the  military  character  of  the  times^  this 
space  of  about  200  miles  in  lengthy  by  about  100  in 
breadth,  was,  properly  speaking,  the  land  of  Israel. 
Nor  did  the  revolt  of  the  tribes,  in  the  days  of  Reho- 
boam,  alter  its  geographical  limits,  for  it  still  retained 
the  divisions  given  to  the  tribes  till  the  times  of  the  cap* 
tivity ;  but  after  that  period  their  former  name,  and  the 
name  of  their  country,  was  changed,  since  they  were  no 
longer  called  Israelites,  and  their  land  the  land  of  Israel^ 
but  themselves  Jews,  and  their  country  Judea,  from  the 
name  of  that  tribe  which  came  back  to  Jerusalem,  while 
the  boundaries  of  the  tribes,  as  boundaries  of  property, 
were  in  a  great  measure  laid  aside.^  Accordingly,  in 
the  days  of  our  Saviour  we  no  longer  hear  of  the  ancient 
divisions,  but  of  new  ones  introduced  or  established  by 
the  Roman  power.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  at* 
tend  to  these. 

In  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  formed  to  suit  the  times 

'  of  the  New  Testament,  we  see  several  great  divisions. 

Thus  the  whole  space  between  the  Mediterranean  and 

the  river  Jordan  had  three,  viz.  Judea  on  the  south, 
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in  the  middle^  and  Galilee  on  the  north ;  and 
.  the  space  between  Jordan  and  the  heights  of  GKlead  had 
six^  viz.  Parsa  on  the  souths  Batanea^  Gaulonitis^  and 
Galaditis  in  the  middle,  and  Iturea  and  Traconitis  On 
the  north.  Yet  each  of  these  had  their  subdivision!,  the 
two  principal  of  which  were  the  land  of  the  Philistine^ 
at  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south-west 
comer  of  Judea,  and  the  land  of  the  Phceniciana  on  the 
north-west  corner  of  Galilee.  The  whole  west  coast  of 
the  Holy  Land  was,  indeed,  bounded  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  the  following  is  its  extent :  from  Sirbon,  on 
the  south  of  Philistia,  and  the  Holy  Land  to  the  southern 
border  of  Phoenicia,  was  189  miles;*  from  the  south 
border  of  Phosnicia  to  Tyre,  5  miles  ;^  and  from  Tyre 
to  Sidon  25  miles,*  in  all  219  miles.  Antoninus's  Itin^ 
rary,  however,  makes  it  232. 

But  let  us  attend  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  Judea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee,  in  their  order,  since  these  formed 
the  portions' of  the  nine  tribes  and  a  half  which  dwelt 
between  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean. 

As  for  Judea,  which  was  the  southmost  division,  the 
following  is  Josephus's  account  of  it :  ^^  The  southern 
parts,  if  they  be  measured  lengthwise,  are  bounded  by 
a  village  adjoining  the  confines  of  Arabia,  called  by  the 
Jews,  that  dwell  there,  Jordan ;  and  its  northern  limit, 
where  it  joins  Samaria,  is  the  viUage  Anuath,  also  called 
Borceos:  its  breadth,  however,  is  extended  from  the 
river  Jordan  to  Joppa,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  city  of  Jerusalem  is  situated  in  the  very 
middle,  on  which  account  some  have,  with  sagacity 
enough,  called  that  city  the  navel  of  the  country.  Nor 
is  Judea  destitute  of  such  delicacies  as  come  from  the 
sea,  since  its  maritime  places  extend  as  far  as  Ptolemais. 
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(Here  Josephus  speaks  either  of  another  Ptolemais  thas 
that  at  Acre^  which  was  on  the  north-west  of  Samaria^ 
or  takes  Judea  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  the  divi- 
sion of  which  he  is  speaking.)  It  was  divided  into  eleven 
portions^  of  which  the  royal  city  of  Jerusalem  was  the 
chiefs  and  presided  over  the  neighbouring  country  as 
the  head  over  the  body.  As  for  the  other  cities  that 
were  inferior  to  it^  they  presided  over  their  several 
toparchies.  Gophna  was  the  second  of  them,  Acrabatta 
the  next ;  after  them  Thamna^  Lydda,  Emmaus^  Pella^ 
Idumea^  Engaddi^  Herodium^  and  Jericho ;  and  after 
these  cama  Jamnia  and  Joppa^  as  presiding  over  the 
neighbouring  people.'^'  According  to  the  Tahnod,  the 
division  called  Judea  was  considered  under  four  aspects^ 
viz.  the  western^  which  lay  along  the  Mediterranean^ 
and  in  which  was  the  land  of  the  Philistines ;  the  moun- 
tainous or  pastoral  district ;  the  plain  which  lay  fiirther 
east^  and  inclined  towards  Jordan ;  and  the  vale  or  flat 
which  bordered  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  The  whole 
of  this  division  called  Judea  was  often  denominated  by 
the  Jews  the  souths  and  the  south  country^  because  it 
lay  to  the  south  of  Samaria^  and  was  the  most  southern 
division  of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  following  was  the  appearance  of  this  part  of  the 
Holy  Land  when  Hasselquist  visited  it  April  11^  1751 : 
^^  Judea,'^  says  he^  ^^  is  a  country  full  of  hills  and  vales^ 
and  as  such  it  has  been  described  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament^  where  it  is  always  called  a  hilly  land^ 
and  is  every  wher^  &mous  for  its  mountains.  The  hills 
are  all  of  a  moderate  height^  uneven^  and  are  not  of  any 
mathematical  figure^  like  many  others^  which  are  either 
of  a  conic^  hemispheric^  or  some  other  such  form.  At 
firsts  and  nearest  to  Jerusalem^  they  consist  of  a  very  hard 
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fimestone^  which  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  flinty  of 
a  whitish  colour^  or  pretty  near  a  pale  yellow.    They 
afterwards^  and  nearer  the  Dead  Sea^  consist  of  a  more 
loose  limestone,  sometimes  white,  and  sometimes  gray- 
ish, between  which  are  layers  of  a  reddish  micaceous 
stone  (or  saxum  purum  micaceum.)    Near  Jerusalem 
grow  different  sorts  of  plants  on  these  hills,  especially 
ceratonia  or  carob-tree,  myrtus  or  myrtle,  and  terebin- 
thus  or  the  turpentine  tree,  but  farther  towards  Jericho, 
they  are  bare  and  barren.     The  vales,  like  the  hills, 
are  not  fruitful,  but  deserted  and  ^uncultivated,  being 
full  of  pebbles^  and  without  vegetables ;  nevertheless, 
the  earth  consists  of  a  good  rich  mould,  and  would  amply 
reward  the  husbandman's  toil.     In  the  beginning  they 
are  somewhat  narrow,  but  become  wider  near  Jordan. 
The  great  plain   of  Jericho  extends  two  leagues  in 
length  along  die  Dead  Sea''*  die  soil  of  which  is  a  gray- 
ish sandy  day,  so  loose  that  the  horses  feet  often  sunk 
up  to  the  knees  in  it.     The  whole  surface  of  the  eardi 
was  covered  with  salt,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Egypt. 
In  advancing  northwards,  on  leaving  Judea,  we  enter 
Samaria^  or  the  middle  division  of  the  country  on  this 
side  Jordan.    It  began  at  Anuath  and  Acrabatta,  and 
extended  to  Oinea,  in  the  Great  Plain.    The  following 
is  Josephus's  account  of  it :  ^^  It  ijs  entirely  of  the  same 
nature  with  Judea,  for  both  countries  are  made  up  of 
hills  and  valleys,  are  moist  enongh  for  agriculture,  and 
are  very  fertile.    They  have  abundance  of  trees,  and 
are  full  of  autumnal  fruit,  both  that  which  grows  wild, 
and  that  which  is  the  effect  of  cultivation.     They  are 
naturally  watered  by  many  streams,  but  derive  their 
chief  moisture  from  rain  water  (preserved,  as  I  under- 
stand him,  in  reservoirs  or  tanks  during  the  dry  season,) 
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6(  which  they  have  no  want ;  and  as  for  those  streaiis 
which  they  have^  their  waters  are  exceeding  sweet  By 
reason  also  of  the  excellent  grass  which  they  have^  tfadr^ 
eattle  yield  more  milk  than  those  in  other  places ;  and 
what  is  the  greatest  sign  ei  excellency  and  abnndance^ 
tiiey  each  of  them  are  very  fall  of  people.''* 

In  the  Life  of  Josephus^  by  himself^  we  learn  that  the 
length  of  Samaria^  from  north  to  souths  was  three  days' 
journey ;  for  we  are  told  that  ^^  it  is  absolutely  neoes^ 
sary  for  those  that  would  go  quickly  to  Jerusalem  (from 
Gdilee^)  to  pass  through  that  country ;  for,  in  that  road^ 
they  might  in  three  days'  time  go  from  Galilee  to  Jeru- 
salem." We  see  abo  from  this,  that  there  was  a  natural 
as  well  as  moral  reason  for  the  Evangelist  saying  of  Christ 
in  John  iv.  4,  that  ^^  he  must  needs  go  through  Samaria" 
to  Jerusalem. 

Galilee  was  the  most  northerly  division  of  Palestine^ 
on  tfiis  side  Jordan.  Hie  following  is  Josephus's  ac- 
count of  it :  ^  Galilee  is  encompassed  (on  three  sides) 
by  PbcBnicia  and  Syria.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by 
the  territory  of  Ptolomais  and  Carmel ;  on  the  north  by 
Tyre  and  the  country  of  the  Tyrians ;  on  the  east  by 
Hippeni  and  Gadaris,  Gaulanitis,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Agrippa ;  and  on  the  south  by  Samaria  and  Scythopolis 
as  far  as  Jordan.  It  is  divided  mto  upper  and  lower. 
Lower  Galilee  extends  in  length  from  Tiberias  to  Zabu^ 
Ion,  and  of  the  maritime  places,  Ptolomais  is  in  its 
vicinity.  Its  breadth  is  from  the  viUage  called  Xalotfa^ 
which  lies  in  the  Great  Plain,  as  far  as  Bersabi. — ^Up-f 
per  Galilee  begins,  as  to  its  breadth,  from  Bersabi,  and 
extends  to  the  village  of  Baca,  which  divides  the  lands 
m!  the  Tyrians  from  it;  and  its  length  is  from  Meroth  to 
Thella,  a  village  near  Jordan.    These  two  Galileea 
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kave  always  been  able  to  make  a  strong  rcsistanoe  in 
time  of  war^  fiir  the  Odileans  are  inured  to  war  from 
their  youths  and  have  been  always  very  numerous ;  nor 
has  the  country  been  ever  destitute  of  men  of  courage, 
or  wanted  a  numerous  band  of  them,  for  their  soil  is 
universally  rich  and  fruitful,  and  full  of  plantations  of 
trees  of  all  sorts;  insomuch,  that  it  invites  the  most 
slothful  to  take  pains  of  itB  cultivation  by  its  fruitfulness, 
and  no  part  of  it  lies  waste*  The  cities  also  lie  very 
thick,  and  many  villages  that  are  there  are  every  where 
80  lull  of  people,  by  the  richness  of  the  soil,  that  the 
very  least  of  them  contained  (before  the  war,)  above 
15,000  inhabitants.  (Josephus  surely  means  cities,  and 
not  villages).  In  short,  if  any  one  will  suppose  that 
Galilee  is  inferior  to  Per»a  in  magnitude,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  prefer  it  in  point  of  strength,  for  it  is  all  capa* 
Ue  of  cultivation,  and  is  every  where  fruitful.''*  The 
Talmud  famishes  us  with  some  additional  particulars 
concerning  this  portion  of  Palestine.  It  began,  we  are 
told,  at  Giaea  and  Bethshan,  or  ScythopoUs,  and  ex- 
tended to  Sidon  and  AntilibanuSi  forming  three  subdi- 
^visions,  viz.  Upper  Galilee,  from  Caphar-h^naniah 
upwards,  which  could  not  produce  sycasaoreii,  these 
trees  requiring  a  deep  soil  and  low  situation ;  Lower 
Gafilee,  from  Caphar-hananiah  downwards,  which  could 
produce  sycamores ;  and  the  valley  of  Galilee,  which 
extended  along  the  sea  or  lake  of  Tiberias.  The  Gali<» 
leans  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  diflTeiing  from  the 
rest  of  the  Jews  in  their  mode  of  pronunciation,  and  the 
following  are  stated  to  have  been  the  differences :  they 
Bsed  Aiu  p  for  Aleph  K ;  Caph  ^  for  Beth  ^ ;  Thau 
n  for  Daleth  n ;  and  frequently  changed  the  gutturals.^ 
Such  w^re  the  principal  divisions  to  the  west  of  Jor- 
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dan ;  and  if  we  cross  that  river  and  examine  the  eastern 
districts^  which  were  inhabited  by  the  two  tribes  and  a 
half  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans^ 
we  shall  find  them  the  following,  viz.  Trachonitis  and 
Iturea  on  the  north;  Batanea,  Gaulonitis,  and  Grala- 
ditis  in  the  middle;  and  Per»a  on  the  south. — The 
northern  and  middle  divisions  ^^were  parts/'  as  Josephus 
informs  US;  <<  of  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa.  They  began 
at  Mount  Libanus  and  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  reaching 
(downwards)  in  breadth  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
extending  in  length  (between  Jordan  and  Arabia,)  from 
a  village  called  Arpha  as  far  as  Julias  :  its  inhabitants 
were  a  mixture  of  Jews  and  Syrians.'^*  As  for  the  re- 
maining division  of  Perssa^  which  lay  along  the  lower 
part  of  Jordan,  between  the  brook  Jabbok  tod  the  head 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  following  is  Josephus's  account  of 
it :  ^^  As  for  Per»a,  which  is  indeed  much  lai^r  (than 
the  two  Galilees)  in  extent,  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
desert,  rough,  and  less  disposed  for  the  production  of 
the  milder  kinds  of  fruits ;  yet  it  has  a  moist  soil  in  other 
parts  (a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  the  East,) 
and  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits;  and  its  plains  are 
planted  with  trees  of  various  sorts,  but  the  olive,  the 
vine,  and  the  palm-tree,  are  chiefly  cultivated  there. 
It  is  also  sufficiently  watered  with  torrents  which  issue 
from  the  mountains,  and  with  springs  that  never  fail  to 
run  when  the  torrents  fail,  as  they  do  in  the  dog  days. 
Now  the  length  of  Per»a  is  from  Machsrus  (at  the 
head  of  the  Dead  Sea)  to  Pella  (at  the  brook  Jabbok,) 
and  its  breadth,  from  Philadelphia  (in  the  heights  of 
Gilead)  to  Jordan.  Its  northern  parts  are  bounded  by 
Pella ;  its  western  by  Jordan ;  the  land  of  Moab  is  its 
southern  border,  and  its  eastern  limits  reach  to  Arabia 
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and  Silbonitis^  Philadelphine  and  Gerasa.''*  The  Tal- 
mud tells  us  that  its  exposure  was  all  westerly^  and  its 
descent  was  divided  by  three  imaginary  lines^  the 
highest  of  which  was  styjed  mountainous^  in  which  was 
Mount  Macvar^  Gedor,  &c. ;  the  second  was  styled  the 
Plain^  in  which  was  Heshbon  with  all  it^  cities^  viz. 

m 

Dibon^  Bamoth-baal^  Beth-baalmeon^  &c. ;  and  the 
third  was  denominated  the  Valley^  in  which  were  Beth- 
haran^  Bethnimrah^  Succoth^  &c.  This  was  the  way 
in  which  they  divided  Penea.^ 

With  respect  to  the  relative  situation  of  Judea  as  to 
other  countries^  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  account 
of  Tacitus^  who  says^  that  ^^  it  was  bounded  by  Arabia 
on  the  east^  by  Egypt  on  the  south,  by  Phoenicia  and 
the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  west,  and  Syria  on  the 
north/^* 

The  above  sketch  of  the  Holy  Land  may  be  appro- 
priately concluded  with  the  following  extract  from  Dr. 
Clarke's  Travels  :*  "  Under  a  wise  and  beneficent  go- 
vernment the  produce  of  the  Holy  Land  would  exceed 
all  calculation :  its  perennial  harvest,  the  salubrity  of  its 
ur,  its  limpid  springs,  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  matchless 
pldns,  its  hills  and  vales ;  all  these,  added  to  the  serenity 
of  its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be,  indeed,  a  field 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.  God  hath  given  it  of  the 
dew  of  heaven,  and  the  &tness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty 
of  corn  and  wine/' 

But  in  the  above  short  description  of  the  Holy  Land, 
we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  principal  river  that  runs 
through  its  whole  extent  from  north  to  south,  the  rivear 
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Jordan.  This  far-&med  stream  has  its  source  at  Phiala^ 
120  furloDgs  (15  miles)  from  Caesarea,  and  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  road  to  Trachonitis.  It  had  the  name  of 
Phiala  given  to  it  because  of  its  resemblance  to  a  bowl^ 
and  its  waters  were  brimful  at  all  seasons.  Before  the 
days  of  Philip  the  tetrarch^  Panium^  and  not  Phiala^  was 
reckoned  the  source  of  Jordan ;  but  he  having-  thrown 
chaff  into  the  spring  of  Phiala^  and  that  having  oome 
out  at  Panium^  a  subterraneous  passage  between  the  two 
springs  was  thereby  discovered.  Phiala^  then^  is  the 
real^  and  Paniuiti  the  visible  source  of  the  river  Jordan.^ 
A  littte  below  Panium  is  the  lake  Semechonitis :  it  is 
60  furlongs  (7|  mfles)  long;  and  30  furlongs  (3|  miles) 
broad ;  but  it  is  rather  a  marsh  than  a  lake^  being  dry 
almost  in  summer^  and  overgrown  with  shmbs  and 
reeds;  and  only  overflowed  by  the  Jordan  in  winter:* 
Having  left  this  marshy  the  Jordan  proceeds  120  fur- 
longs (15  miles)  before  it  reaches  the  Lake  of  iSenne- 
zareth;  sea  of  Tiberias^  or  of  Galilee^*  through  a  country 
where  it  is  almost  hid  with  shady  trees^  chiefly  of  the 
platanus  kind^  poplars^  alders^  tamerisks^  and  reeds.' 
The  following  is  Joseph  us's  account  of  the  Lake  of  6en- 
nezareth :  Its  breadth  is  40  furlongs  (5  miles,)  and  iCi 
length  140  furlongs  (17i  miles.)  The  waters  are  sweet 
and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  finer  than  the  thick  waters  of 
other  lakes,  and  cooler  than  one  would  expect  in  so  inland 
a  place  (probably  from  the  depth  of  the  lake,  and  the 
springs  which  rise  in  it  ])  for  when  this  water  is  kept  in 
the  open  air,  it  is  as  cold  as  that  which  is  cooled  with 
snow,  which  the  country  people  are  accustomed  to  make 
by  night  in  summer.  There  are  several  kinds  of  fish  in 
it,  different  both  in  taste  and  appearance  from  those 


•  Jowph.  War,  ui.  10.    «»  War,  iv.  1  Pocock€,yoL  iL  p.  72.  Saady^.p.  110. 

*  War,  ui.  !•;  4  Pocockc.  vol.  ii.  p.  73;  73.    Sandys,  p.  110. 
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dsewhere^^'  but  Josephus  does  not  enter  into  ^par-* 
ticulan/  When  Captain  Light  visited  this  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  in  1814,  the  situation  of  the  town  of  Ti- 
berias struck  him  as  exceedingly  picturesque.  It  con- 
tained two  thousand  inhabitants,  stood  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lake,  close  by  the  water's  edge,  and  nearer  the 
north  than  the  south  end.  Its  houses  were  scattered 
irregularly  within  its  walls,  and  the  minarets  of  two  or 
three  mosques,  intermixed  with  cypress,  grouped  well 
with  the  neighbouring  cupolas.  The  opposite  or  eastern 
shore  was  confined  by  bold,  barren,  precipitous  rocks, 
and  hills  of  sandstone ;  and  as  he  was  leaving  the  town^ 
and  was  walking  along  the  shore,  he  trod  the  ground 
celebrated  for  the  miracle  of  the  unclean  spirits,  driven  by 
•ur  Saviour  into  the  herd  of  swine.  The  tombs  where 
the  possessed  lodged  still  exist  in  the  form  of  caverns, 
on  the  sides  of  the  hilb  that  rise  from  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and,  fkma  their  wild  appearance,  may  well  be  con- 
sidered the  habitations  of  men  exceeding  fierce,  and  pos- 
sessed with  devils*  They  extend  to  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  present  town ;  but  of  the  other 
towns,  celebrated  in  the  New  Testament  as  once  bor- 
dering on  the  lake,  there  are  no  traces  left.**  In  the 
days  of  Josephus  the  adjoining  Country,  for  several  miles 
on  the  same  side  of  the  lake  on  which  Tiberias  stood, 
must  have  been  exceedingly  rich ;  for  in  War  iii.  10,  he 
thus  describes  it :  ^^  The  country  that  lies  over  against 
this  lake  hath  the  name  also  of  Gennezareth.  Its  nature 
is  wonderful,  as  well  as  its  beauty,  for  the  soil  is  so  fruit- 
ful, and  the  temperature  of  the  air  so  admirably  mixed, 
that  it  agrees  well  with  trees  of  very  different  kinds  : 
walnuts,  which  require  a  cold  atmosphere ;  palm-trees, 
which  grpw  best  in  hot  exposures ;  and  fig-trees  and 


•  War,  iU.  10.  k  TrtvcU,p.  303—206. 
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ofives^  which  require  an  air  that  is  tenperate^  all  ioiir- 
ishing  ia  the  greatest  plenty  in  this  bvourite  distriet. 
O&e  may  call  it  the  ambition  of  nature^  for  it  forces  those 
plants  that  are  naturally  enemies  to  one  another  to  grow 
together.  It  is  a  happy  contention  of  the  seasons^  as  if 
every  one  of  them  laid  claim  to  this  country ;  for  it  not 
only  nourishes  different  sorts  of  autumnal  fruit  beyond 
men's  expectations^  but  preserves  them  ako  a  great 
while.  It  supplies  men  with  grapes  and  figs  during  ten 
months  in  the  year^  and  the  rest  of  the  fruits  as  they  be- 
come  ripe  through  the  whole  year:  for^  besides  the 
good  temperature  of  the  air^  it  is  also  watered  from  a 
most  fertile  fountain^  which  the  people  from  the  country 
call  Caphamaum,  and  which  some  of  them  have  (igno* 
rantly)  thought  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile^  because  it  pro- 
duces the  Ck>raGin  fish^  as  well  as  that  lake  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alexandria.  The  whole  length  of  this 
district  of  Gennezareth^''  adds  Josephu3>  ^^  extends  30 
furlongs  (3|  milesi)  and  its  breadth  ao  furlongs  (3i 
miles.''")  We  have  now  descended  the  Jordan  about 
40  miles^  namely,  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  Genneza- 
reth,  but  after  that  we  are  not  particularly  informed 
by  Josephiis  of  the  length  of  its  oourse  in  its  way  to  the 
lake  Aspbaltites.  He  only  says,  in  general,  after  the 
above  extract,  that  ^^  it  ran  between  the  one  lake  and 
the  other  a  long  way  over  a  desert,"  which,  consi- 
dering the  general  amelioration  of  soil  and  scenery,  as 
rivers  approach  their  termination,  would  have  been  to 
us  inexplicable,  i^  in  describing  what  was  generally 
known  by  the  Great  Plain,  he  had  not  accidentally 
given  us  a  key  to  it  j  for  then^  he  says,  that  ^^  The  Great 
Plain  reaches  from  the  village  Gennabris,  as  far  as  the 
lake  Aspbaltites,  being  in  length  230  furlongs,  and  in 

m  See  a  map  of  the  lake  of  Gennezaretb,  and  the  places  adjacent  in  Loght- 
foot'a  Chorograpbical  Decad.  on  Mark  ch.  rui.  ^  War,  It.  8. 
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breadth  120,  divided  in  the  midst  by  the  rivet*  Jordan, 
and  having  witlun  it  two  lakes,  that  of  Asphaltites  and 
Tiberias.  It  is  much  burnt  up,  he  adds,  in  summer, 
and  infected,  in  consequence  of  its  drought,  with  un- 
wholesome air,  for  it  is  all  destitute  of  water  except  the 
river  Jordan,  which  makes  the  palm-trees  on  its  banks 
appear  flourishing  and  fruitful,  whilst  those  that  are 
ftrther  removed  are  stunted  in  their  growth/'  Now 
from  this  extract  we  may  infer  two  things ;  Ist,  what 
he  meant  in  War,  iii.  10,  by  the  desert  country  through 
which  the  Jordan  ran,  from  the  time  of  its  leaving  the 
Idee  of  Gennesaredi  till  it  reached  the  Dead  Sea :  and, 
Sdly,  the  distance  between  these  two  lakes,  for  as  they 
were  both  within  the  liimts  of  the  Great  Plain,  and  pro- 
bably lay  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  it, 
the  course  of  the  Jordan,  from  the  place  it  left  the  one 
iake«tiH  it  emptied  itself  into  the  other,  must  have  been 
SdO  furlongs,  or  28|  miles.  It  seems,  however,  that 
there  is  some  inaccuracy  in  the  above  account,  for  modem 
travellers  make  the  distance  between  the  two  lakes  to  be 
much  greater.-^Thus  Captain  Light  makes  it  about 
sixty  miles ;  and  when  describing  the  Jordan  in  that 
space,  says,  that  when  it  left  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  it 
seemed  almost  stagnant,  as  far  as  his  eye  could  reach, 
Urom  its  numerous  windings,  was  muddy,  flowed  in  a 
breadth  of  about  thirty  feet,  on  the  11th  September, 
which  was  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  amidst  reeds  and 
rushes,  but  was  described  to  him  as  becoming  much  more 
rapid  when  it  drew  near  the  Lake  Asphaltites.'  Here 
then,  we  have  two  accounts  of  the  length  of  Jordan ; 
for,  adding  Josephus^s  28|  miles  below  the  foot  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  40  above  *it,  we  have  68|  miles ; 
whilst  by  adding  Captain  Light's  account,  we  have  no 

*  Travels,  p.  206, 207. 
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\em  than  100 ;  which  last^  from  the  geographical  extent 
of  Judea^  seems  to  be  the  trae  one.  But  after  having 
run  so  long  a  course^  and  received  the  tributary  streams 
on  either  side^  it  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  acquired 
a  very  considerable  magnitude.  The  reader^  therefore^ 
will  be  gratified  with  the  following  extract  from .  Dr. 
Shaw's  Travels,*  where  we  are  told,  that  with  respect  to 
the  rivers,  the  Jordan  was  not  only  the  most  considerable 
in  the  Holy  Land,  but,  next  to  the  Nile,  was  by  hr  the 
largest  he  had  seen,  either  in  the  Levant  or  Barbary : 
he  could  not  compute  it,  however,  to  be  more  than  thirty 
yards  broad ;  but  that  was  made  up  by  its  depth;  which^ 
even  at  the  brink,  he  found  to  be  nine  feet.  If  then, 
says  he,  we  take  this  during  the  whole  year  for  the  mean 
depth  of  the  stream,  which  runs  about  two  miles  an  hour, 
the  Jordan  will  daily  discharge  into  the  Dead  Sea  about 
6,090,000  tons  of  water. — Chateaubriand  found  it  in 
October,  1806,  to  be,  ^^  six  or  seven  feet  deep  close  to 
the  shore,  and  about  fifty  paces  in  breadth,'^  and  of  a 
yellow  colour,  probably  from  the  autumnal  rains.^  As 
for  the  scenery  near  the  foot  of  the  Jordan,  the  foUowiii^ 
was  the  aspect  it  presented  to  Maundrell  (1697 :)  ^^  Some- 
what  less  than  a  furlong  from  the  river,  there  runs  akmg 
a  small  descent,  which  may  be  fitly  called  the  first  and 
outermost  bank,  as  far  as  which  it  may  be  supposed  the 
river  does,  or  at  least  did,  anciently  overflow  at  some 
seasons :  viz.  at  the  time  of  harvest,®  or  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  1  Chron.  xii.  15,  <  in  the  first  month.'  But 
at  present,  whether  it  be  because  the  river  has,  by  its 
rapidity  of  current,  worn  its  channel  deeper  than  it  was 
formerly^  or  whether  because  its  waters  are  diverted 
some  other  way,  it  seems  to  have  forgot  its  ancient  great- 
ness :  for  we  could  discern  no  sign  nor  probability  of 
such  overflowings  when  we  were  there,  being  the  pro- 

•  Chap.  3.  ^  TraTcls,  toL  i.  p.  406,  409.  '  Joth.  iiL  15. 
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per  time  for  these  inundations.  Nay^  so&rwas  the 
river  from  overflowings  that  it  ran  at  least  two  yards 
below  the  brink  of  its  channel.'^  Between  the  outer 
and  real  bank  of  Jordan^  Maundrell  tells  us^  that  the 
ground  was  covered  with  trees  and  bushes^  particularly 
willows^  tamarisks^  and  oleanders ;  so  that  he  could  see 
no  water  till  he  made  his  way  through  them.  And  it 
was  in  this  thicket  that  several  kinds  of  wild  beasts  were 
wont  to  conceal  thenlselves^  which  being  washed  out  of 
their  covert^  by  the  overflowings  of  the  river^  gave  oc- 
casion for  the  prophet  to  compare  the  impatience  of 
£dom  and  Babylon^  under  God's  judgments^  to  ^^  the 
eoming  up  of  a  lion  from  the  swellings  of  Jordan.'^* 

Thus  have  we  followed  this  noblariver  from  its  source 
till  it  empties  itself  in  the  Dead  Sea.  A  few  notices  of 
that  remarkable  lake  shall  finish  the  present  general 
description.  The  Dead  Sea  is  stated  by  Josephus^  to  be 
580  furlongs  (72|  miles)  in  lengthy  and  150  furlongs  (18| 
miles)  in  breadth.  Maundrell  found  its  waters  to  be 
very  limpid ;  not  only  salt^  but  bitter  and  nauseous^  and 
uncommonly  buoyant :  which  last  circumstance  is  owing 
to  the  immense  quantity  of  salts  of  various  kinds,  it  is 
known  to  contain^  being  nearly  25  parts  in  100^  while 

common  seawater  is  only  1  in  32.''    The  quantity  of 

■— — • -  -        I 

•  Jer.  xHx.  19. 1. 44.  «»  War,  hr.  8. 

^  The  foUowin|[^  is  the  reaalt  of  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Marcet,  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  London,  on  a  phial  of  Dead  Sea  water,  that  had  been  brought 
by  Mr.  Gordon  of  Cluny,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

It  is  perfectly  transparent.    Re-agents  demonstrate  the  presence  of  marme 
md  sulphuric  acid.    There  ia  no  alumine.    It  is  not  saturated  with  marine 
salt.  It  does  not  change  tumsol  and  Tiolet.  It  Isolds  in  solution  the  foUowing 
substances,  and  in  the  under-mentioned  proportions : 
In  100  parts  of  water  were 

Muriate  of  lime  3*930 

Muriate  of  Magnesia  10*246 

Muriate  of  Soda  10*360 

Sulphate  of  Lime  '054 

34*590 
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bitamen  which  is  feand  either  floatiiig  on  ito  waters^  or 
lying  on  the  shore^  hath  been  often  noticed ;  and  the 
death-like  appesrance  which  it  every  where  presents^ 
by  the  baneful  infloenee  of  saline  efluvia  on  vegetation^ 
naturally  reminds  the  traveUer  of  these  awfnl  judgments 
that  were  tlie  cause  of  its  formation :  while  the  constant 
influx  of  the  waters  of  Jordan  and  other  streams  into 
that  extensive  lake,  without  increasing  its  geogra|riiical 
limits^  is  an  additional  example  of  the  law  of  evapora* 
tion^  which  restores  to  the  clouds  what  had  descended 
from  them  in  dews  and  rains.   Dr.  Shaw  notices  this  dif*- 
jiculty^  and  satisfiM^rily  removes  it»  ^^  Such  a  quantity 
(of  water/'  says  he^  ^^  as  the  6^090^000  tons  formerly 
mentioned)  daily  received  from  Jordan  without  increas- 
ing the  limits  of  that  sea^  hu  made  some  conjecture^  that 
it  is  absorbed  by  the  burning  sands ;  and  others^  that  it 
is  carried  off  through  subterraneous  cavitiesi^  or  that  it 
has  a  communication  with  the  Serbonic  Lake :  but  if 
the  Dead  Sea  is^  acccufding  to  the  general  computation^ 
72  miles  long  and  18  broad^  by  allowing^  according  to 
Dr.  HaHey^s  observation^  6914  tons  aS  vapour  for  every 
square  mile^  there  will  be  daily  drawn  up  in  douds^  to 
refresh  the  earth  with  rain  or  dew^  8996O9OOO  tons^ 
which  is  near  one  third  more  than  is  broaght  into  it  by 
this  river :" — ^and  which  of  course  may  be  applied  to 
the  quantity  discharged  by  the  other  streams  of  less  note 
which  surround  the  lake/ 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  phial  of  the  water  of  Jordan,  analysed  at  the  same 
time,  contained  no  salt ;  and  thereby  refuted  the  infidel  objection  as  to  the  ex- 
cessive saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea  being  occasioned  by  the  salt  brought  down 
the  river  Jordan,  and  deposited  in  that  lake.— London  Philosoph.  Transact, 
for  1807,  part  ii.  art.  16. 

•  Seeamapof  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  country  adjacent,  in  Ligfatfoot's  Choro- 
graphical  Decad.  on  Mark,  ch.  ii.  sect.  3  ;  and  Tacitus's  account  of  this  sin* 
gular  lake  in  his  Historiar.  v.  6. 
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SECT.  11. 

TTie  Jewish  Capital : 

Jemsalein,  wben  foundad  ;  in  what  tribei  situated ;  the  different  gates  in  the 
city  wall»  viz.  the  sbcep^gale,  fisb-givtc^  old-gate»  yalky-gate,  dung^te,  gate 
of  the  fountain,  gate  of  Ephraiio,  gate  of  Benjamin,  prison-gate,  water-gate, 
horse-gate,  gate  of  Miphkad.  Mountains  within  the  city  will :  Mount  Zion, 
Moriab,  Acra,  Beaetha.  Soaae  of  the  public  buildings  and  streets.  Ptesent 
state  of  Jemsalein. 

Jerusalem  is  thought  to  have  been  founded  by  Mel- 
chizedec  about  the  year  of  the  world  2023^  and  called 
Salem^  which  signifies  peace.  After  his  death  it  was 
possessed  by  the  Jebusites  847  years^  and  called  from 
them  Jebus  ;*  when  it  was  taken  by  David^  and  made 
the  eapital  of  his  kingdom^  und)sr  the  name  of  Jebus- 
salem^  or  (euphone  gratia^)  Jerusalem.  In  this  state  of 
eminence  it  ccmtinued  477  years^  when  it  was  destroyed 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  During  the  70  years'  captivity  it 
lay  waste  ;  after  which  it  arose  from  iti  ashes^  and  con- 
tinned  562  years^  till  it  was  destroyed  by  Htus. 

It  did  not  belong  to  any  one  tribe^  but  was  pardy  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah  and  partly  in  the  tribe  of  Benjaminy 
and  the  distinguishing  line  went  through  the  very  court 
of  the  temple;  for  the  whole  of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles 
on  the  east^  the  whole  of  the  court  of  the  women^  the 
east  end  of  the  court  of  Israel^  and  of  the  priests^  and 
the  soath-east  comer  of  the  altar^  were  in  the  tribe  of 
Jndah^  and  the  rest  of  the  altar^  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
500  cubits  space  that  lay  to  the  west^  belonged  to  Ben- 
jamin.^ It  is  natural  to  think^  that  when  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom^  and  the  place  where  the  temple 
was  buiH^  every  mean  would  be  used  to  render  it  im- 
pregnable: and  accordingly^  high  walls;  massy  gates, 
'     -^■■»»»»»"— ——^^i^^——— i—— —————— ^—^i^»——       ■ 

•  1  Chron.  xi.  4.       ^  Light!  Chorog.  Cent  of  the  Land. of  Israel,  ch.  21 . 
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aad  towers  of  observation  and  annoyance,  were  the  most 
natural  and  effectual  measures  adopted.   But  we  do  not 
hear  distinctly  of  these  till  after  the  return  from  the 
captivity,  when  Nehemiah  recorded  the  portions  which 
each  of  them  repaired.   This  document  is  therefore  de- 
serving of  our  attention,  both  as  on  account  of  the  then 
circuit  of  the  city,  and  as  settling  the  situation  of  the 
gates  and  streets  which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
Let  us  accompany,  therefore,  Nehemiah  in  his  descrip- 
tion,  tod  notice  the  various  objects  which  present  them- 
selves. He  begins*  with  the  aheefhgate,  which,  from  the 
subsequent  account,  and  its  proximity  to  the  temple^ 
whither  the  flocks  of  sheep  for  sacrifice  were  driven, 
was  evidently  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  and 
Bear  to  the  south-east  comer  of  that  side:  it  is  therefore 
called  by  Jeremiah  ^  ^^  the  gate  of  the  comer ;''  and  in 
John  V.  2,  it  is  represented  as  in  the  neighbotirhood  of 
Bethesda,  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  that  direc- 
tion.— ^Travelling  from  this  sheep-gate  along  the  side  of 
the  south  wall,  and  with  our  faces  to  the  west,  we  come 
next  to  the  JbA-jrafe,*  between  which  were  the  two 
towers  of  observation  named  Meah  and  Hananeel.  The 
The  old-gate  ^  was  also  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  but 
farther  west  than  the  fish-gate ;  and  ^<  the  broad  wall,'^ 
mentbned  verse  8th,  appears  to  have  been  near  the 
south-west,  and  so  named  from  the  lowness  of  the  ground 
in  that  quarter,  which  required  the  wall  to  have  a  wide 
fi>undation,  in  order  to  raise  it  to  the  height  of  the  rest* 
These,  then,  were  the  gates  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city.    The  valley-gate  ^  is  understood  to  have  been  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city,  and  not  far  from  the  south- 
west comer,  where  ^^  the  tower  of  the  furnaces,''  men- 
tioned verse  11th,  evidently  were.  The  dung-gate^ vrss 
— ' 

•  Neh.  iii.  1.  b  ch.  zzxi.  38.  «  Neh.  ui.  3. 

«  Verpe6.  -^  Vencl3.  ^  IWd 
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on  the  west  side  of  the  city  also^  and  a  thousand  cubits 
further  north  than  the  valley-gate.  And  the  gate  of  the 
fountain^  was  on  the  west  side  ako^  but  farther  north 
than  the  dung-gate :  it  had  its  name  from  Gihon^  or  the 
place  where  Siloam  took  its  rise;^  and  which,  after 
winding  round  the  south-west  comer,  and  the  whole 
south  side  of  the  city,  entered  the  city  wall  in  the  south- 
east comer,  to  form  the  pool  of  Siloam,  or  Bethesda, 
and  then  retired  towards  the  brook  Kidron.  It  was  be- 
yond this  gate  of  the  fountain,  and  lying  more  towards 
the  north,  that  the  wall  of  the  pool  of  Siloah,  by  the 
king's  gardens,  the  wall  opposite  the  stairs  that  led  to 
the  city  of  David,  the  wall  opposite  the  sepulchres  of 
David,  the  king's  pool,  and  the  house  of  the  mighty,  or 
the  armoury,  mentioned  in  verses  15,  16,  evidendy 
were.  This  last  place  is  said  to  have '  been  '<  at  the 
tiifiukig  of  (he  wall,"  in  verse  19 :  so  that  we  are  how 
come  to  th^  north-west  comer.  Although  it  is  needless 
to  mention  who  the  persons  were  who  repaired  the  wall 
in  Nehemiah^s  time,  since  they  are  distinctly  set  down 
by  him  in  the  chapter  we  are  considering,  we  may  no- 
tice the  person  who  seems  first  to  have  placed  towers  of 
observation  and  annoyance  upon  it :  this  was  Uzziah> 
king  of  Judah,  who,  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  9,  is  said  to  have 
^^  built  towers  in  Jerasalem,  at  the  comer-gate,  and  at 
the  valley-gate,  and  at  the  turning  of  the  wall ;  and  to 
have  fortified  them."  We  have  now,  therefore,  tra- 
versed the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  city  wall,  and 
proceed  to  the  north.  But  on  the  north  side  of  the  city 
we  do  not  read  of  any  gate,  for  between  ^^  the  turning 
of  the  wall,"  mentioned  in  verses  19,  20,  and  ^^  the 
tuming  of  the  wall,"  in  verses  24,  25>  that  is  to  say, 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  north  side  of  the  city^ 
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akhoiigh  several  are  spoken  of  as  building  over  against 
their  houses^  no  gate  is  mentioned :  but  it  is  natural  to 
think  that  there  were  several^  although  Nehemiah  has 
not  here  mentioned  them.  Indeed^  we  have  an  account 
given  of  two  others  elsewhere^  which  were  probably  in 
that  walL  Thus^  when  Nehemiah  purified  the  city  of 
Jerusalerai  in  ch.  xii.  39;  and  long  before  that^  when 
Jehoash  king  of  Israel  took  Amaziah  king  of  Judah^  we 
are  told  that  ^^  he  brake  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  unto  the  comer-gate,  400 
cubits."*  And  Jeremiah^  speaks  of  another  gate,  called 
the  ^^  gate  of  Benjamin :"  it  is  probable^  therefore,  that 
these  gates  were  in  the  north  wall ;  for  the  portions  of 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin  lay  in  that  direction,  only  that 
the  gate  of  Benjamin  lay  most  to  the  east^  and  was 
therefore  said  to  be  by  or  near  the  house  of  the  Lord.*" 
At  the  north-east  corner  was  ^^  the  tower  which  lay  out 
from  the  king's  house,  near  the  court  of  the  prison;''"' 
near  which  last  place,  it  is  probable  that  the  prison- 
gaUj  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  39,  was  situated. — ^And  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city,  we  read  of  three  gates :  the 
first  of  which,  exactly  opposite  the  east  gate  of  the  tern*" 
pie,  and  at  the  foot  of  Moriah,  was  the  water-gctUy^ 
near  which  the  waters  of  Etun,  which  were  employed 
in  the  temple  service,  passed,  to  empty  themselves  into 
the  brook  Kidron.  Beyond  the  water-gate,  the  wall 
which  inclosed  Ophel  led  to  the  horse- gate^^  which  was 
also  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  but  farther  south.    . 

In  2  Chron.  xxiiL  15,  we  read  of  Qjueen  Athaliah 
being  slain,  <^  when  she  was  come  to  the  entering  of  the 
horse-gate,  by  the  king's  house;  but  that  was  a  different 
gate  from  the  one  we  are  now  considering :  for  it  evi- 
dently lay  within  the  city>  somewhere .  between . 


•  2  Kings  xiv.  13.  *  Ch.  xxxYiu  13.  xzxTiii.  7.  «  Jcr.  xx,  2. 
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and  the  gate  Shallecheth^  on  the  west  side  of  the  temple;^ 
which  was  the  gate  that  lay  nearest  to  Zion^  and  that  by 
which  the  kings  of  Judah  commonly  entered  the  temple 
of  the  Lord.  It  is  probable  that  the  horse-gate  at  which 
Athaiiah  was  slain^  was  either  the  entry  that  led  to  the 
royal  stables^  which  lay  in  that  direction^  or  the  entry 
by  which  those  troops  of  horse  that  attended  the  king 
went  to^  and  retained  from^  the  royal  palace. 

The  last  gate  which  Nehemiah  mentions  is  the  gate 
Miphkad.' — ^This  was  situated,  also,  in  the  east  wall  of 
the  city,  not  far  from  the  south-east  corner ;  so  that,  by 
turning  that  corner,  we  come  to  the  sheep*gate,  from 
which  we  set  out.  It  would  appear  that  Manasseh  was 
the  first  who  properly  defended  these  north  and  east 
sides  of  the  city,  before  it  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar :  for  it  is  said  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14,  that  ^^  he  built 
a  wall  without  the  city  of  David,  or  Mount  Zion,  on  the 
west  side  of  Gihon,  in  the  valley,  even  to  the  entering 
in  at  the  fish-gate,  and  compassed  about  Ophel,  raising 
it  to  a  very  great  height/'-— For  the  fountain  of  Gihon, 
or  Siloam,  was,  as  we  saw,  near  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  city  wall,  and  the  sheep-gate  on  the  south-east ; 
so  that  he  fortified  the  north  and  east  walls,  as  Uzziah 
had  formerly  fortified  the  west  wall.^ 

Hitherto  we  have  attended  to  the  wall  as  it  was  re- 
paired  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah :  but  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  that  very  important  changes  would  happen  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus. 
Let  us  then  examine  the  account  of  Josephus,  as  we  find 
it  in  his  Wars  of  the  Jews,  v.  4. — ^The  city,  says  he, 
was  built  upon  two  hills,  viz.  Zion  and  Acra,  which  are 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  have  a  valley  between  them; 
at  which  valley,  the  coiresponding  rows  of  houses,  on  both 
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hilky  end. — Of  these  hill%  that  which  contaiofl  the  Upper 
Cityy  or  Mount  Zion^  is  much  the  higher^  and^  in  length, 
is  more  direct   It  was  called  the  Citadel  by  king  David : 
but  in  Josephus's  time^  it  was- called  the  Upper  Market* 
place.  The  other  hill^  viz.  Acra,  is  the  site  of  the  Lower 
City^  and  in  form  resembles  the  moon  when  she  is 
homed.   Over  against  Acra^  there  was  a  third  hill^  con- 
siderably lower^  and  pfirted  from  it  by  a  broad  valley, 
called  the  Valley  of  the  Cheesemongers ;  but^  when  the 
Asmonssans  reigned,  they  filled  it  up,  by  lowering 
Mount  Acra,  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  city  to 
the  temple. — These  hills,  then,  formed  the  situation  of 
what  was  called  the  Old  City^  and  were  surrounded  by 
the  wall  mentioned  in  Nehemiah,  which  we  have  al- 
ready considered;  but  as  Josephus  describes  its  distances 
by  the  objects  which  existed  in  his  dayS|  I  shall  peram* 
bubte  it  also  with  him. — ^It  began,  on  the  north,  at  the 
tower  called  Hippicus^  extended  to  the  Xistus^  then  to 
the  Council- house,  and  from  that  to  the  west  cloister 
of  the  temple. — ^It  started  again  from  the  east  cloister, 
reached  to  a  certain  place  called  Ophlas,  then  to  Solo- 
mon's pool,  then  towards  the  fountain  Siloam,  then  to 
the  gate  of  the  Essenes,  till,  through  a  place  called 
Bethso,  it  reached  the  tower  of  Hippicus  again.  On  the 
outside  of  this  wall,  were  steep  precipices  and  deep 
valleys,  especially  towards  the  north  and  east,  so  that 
by  reason  of  these,  and  of  the  height  of  the  wall,  the 
city  was  considered  impregnable.  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  the  city  became  extended  beyond  its  ancient 
limits  northward,  and  made  a  second  wall  necessary ; 
which  took  its  rise  from  that  gate  in  the  old  wall,  called 
Gennath,  somewhere,  probably,  about  Mount  Zion,  and 
encompassed  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  extending 
from  Gennath  to  the  tower  Antonia.    The  third  wall 
was  but  a  recent  erection,  being  planned  and  begun  by 
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AgfippfL^  bat  prevented  from  being  finished  by  him 
through  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans.  It  was  far  longer 
than  either  the  first  or  the  second  wall^  for  it  formed  a 
circuit  considerably  without  them.  It  began  at  the  tower 
Hippicus^  encompassed  Besetha^  or  the  New  City>  which 
lay  north  of  the  temple^  took  a  wider  range  than  the 
second  waU^  round  the  north  side  of  the  city^  came  by 
the  tower  Psephinus^  in  the  north-west  corner^  went 
along  the  west  side  by  the  monument  of  Helena^  Qiieeo 
of  Adiabene^  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings^  made  a 
wide  circuit  round  the  south-west  corner^  passed  the 
Fuller's  fields  and  joined  the  old  wall  at  the  valley  of 
Cedron.  Had  Agrippa  not  been  prevented^  he  intended 
it  to  have  been  built  of  stones  20  cubits  long  and  10  cubits 
broad^  which  would  scarcely  have  been  undermined  by 
iron  tools^  or  shaken  by  engines.  But  the  Jews  after- 
wards did  what  they  could  to  complete  it  Accordingly^ 
when  besieged  by  the  Romans^  it  was  10  cubits  wide  and 
SO  cubits  high^  besides  battlements  of  2  cubits^  and  tur- 
rets of  3  cubits^  so  that  the  entire  height  was  25  cubits. 
Along  each  of  the  walls  was  a  chain  of  towers^  having  a 
foundation  of  solid  work  20  cubits  square  and  20  cubita 
high^  and  above  that  an  additional  height  for  rooms^ 
upper  rooms^  and  dstems  to  receive  rain-water.  The 
old  wail  had  60  of  these  towers;  the  second  wall  40; 
and  the  third  wall  90 ;  whilst  the  compass  of  the  city 
was  33  furlongs*  Such  is  the  substance  of  Josephus's 
account  of  Jerusalem^  when  it  began  to  be  besieged  by 
Titus.  He  sajrs  nothings  indeed^  in  this  place^  of  the 
ditch  that  surrounded  the  city  on  the  outside  of  the  wall; 
but  in  other  places  he  supplies  the  defect.  For  he  tells 
us*  that  ^^  there  was  a  broad  and  deep  ditch^  that  encom- 
passed the  dty^  and  included  within  it  the  temple :" 

•  Antiq.  sit.  4. 
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and  again^*  that  ^^  Pompey  himself  fiDed  up  the  ditch 
that  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple^  and  the  entire 
valley  ako ;  adding^  that  it  was  indeed  a  hard  thing  to* 
fill  up  that  Talley^  by  reason  of  iti  immense  depth.''  But 
Strabo  is  more  particular^  for  he  says  that  it  was  60  feet 
deep^  and  250  feet  broad.** 

The  above  is  all  that  appears  necessary  of  the  general 
history  of  Jerusalem,  and  if  we  enter  the  gates,  and  en- 
deavour to  describe  the  city  from  Scripture,  we  shall 
have  much  fewer  intimations  of  its  streets  and  buildings 
than  we  would  imagine.  We  know,  indeed,  that  there 
were  four  different  eminences  on  which  the  city  stood^ 
but  we  read  of  few  public  buildings  except  MiHo,""  the 
armoury,'  the  court  of  the  prison,^  and  the  governor's 
house,'  and  a  few  only  of  the  names  of  the  streets  have 
survived  the  lapse  of  time.  Thus  we  have  the  east 
street  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  4.  xxxii.  6;  the  street 
of  the  house  of  God  in  Ezra  x.  9 ;  the  street  tff  the  water- 
gate,  and  the  street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim  in  Neh.  viii. 
16;  and  the  baker's  street  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  21.  Josephus 
gives  us  some  additional  notices,  which  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  Lamy  and  D' Anville,  but  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  referring  to  their  works.  ^ 

As  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  on  the 
10th  day  of  the  month  Abib,  A.  D.  70,  it  hath  become 
proverbial.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  remark  concerning 
the  numbers  which  were  then  sold  or  destroyed ;  that 
those  who  were  carried  away  captive,  during  the  whole 

•  War,  i.  7. 

^  Lib.  xxL  p.  763.  See  Tacitas's  Account  of  Jenualem  in  bis  Historiar. 
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B  Bemardus  lamy.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  1—7*  treats  largely  of  the  city  of  Jenua- 
lem, its  g^tes,  towers,  circuit,  public  and  private  buildings ;  and  lyAnville, 
in  his  Dissertation  on  the  extent  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  its  temple,  and  the  I^- 
brew  measures  of  lengthy  detects  a  namber  of  Lamy*8  errors. 
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w^  were  computed  at  97^000^  and  those  who  perished 
durmg  the  siege  at  l^OO^OOO  ;*  and  Archbishop  Usher^ 
from  Lypsius^  out  of  Josephus^  states^  that  the  whole 
multitude  of  Jews  that  were  destroyed  during  the  whole 
war^  in  all  the  countries  of  and  bordering  on  Judea^  was 
no  fewer  than  1^337^490. 

There  are  now  few  remains  of  the  city  either  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour^  oi*  as  it  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  Adrian^  scarcely  one  stone  beii^  left  upon 
another  that  hath  not  been  thrown  down.  Dr.  Shq^r- 
tells  us^  that  ^'  Its  very  situation  is  greatly  altered^  for 
mount  Zion^  the  highest  part  of  the  old  Jerusalem^  is 
now  excluded^  while  the  places  adjoining  to  mount  Cal- 
vary^ where  Christ  suflered  without  the  gate^  are  now 
almost  in  its  centre.''  This  new  Jerusalem^  then^  as^  it 
may  be  called^  when  compared  with  the  old^  is  a  modem 
i^tYf  and  when  Maundrell  measured  it^  he  found  it  to 
be  two  En^h  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference.  Dr. 
Clarke  visited  it  in  July  1801^  and  gave  the  following 
description  :  ^^  We  had  not  been  prepared^"  says  he^ 
<<  for  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  which  the  city  alone 
exhibited.  Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined  town^  by 
some  described  as  the  desolated  remnant  of  Jerusalem^ 
we  beheld^  as  it  were,  a  flourishing  and  stately  metropolis^ 
presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  domes,  towers, 
pabces,  churches,  and  monasteries,  all  of  which,  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun's  rays,  shone  with  inconceivable  splendor* 
As  we  drew  nearer,  our  whole  attention  was  engrossed 
by  its  noble  and  interesting  appearance.  The  lofty  hills, 
whereby  it  is  surrounded,  give  to  the  city  itself  an  ap- 
pearance of  elevation  inferior  to  that  which  it  really 
possesses."— Chateaubriand  visited  it  five  years  after  in 
A.  D..1-806,  and  his  account,  though  equally  true,  is  less 
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enthusiastic.  ^^  On  foot^^'  says  he^  ^^  if  you  keep  close 
to  the  walby  it  takes  scarcely  an  hour  to  make  the  circuit 
1^  Jerusalem.  The  walls  form  an  oblong  square^  the  four 
sides  facing  the  four  winds^  and  the  longest  running  from 
west  to  east,  two  pointB  of  the  compass  to  the  south. 
They  are  flanked  with  square  towers^  and  may  be^  on 
the  platform  Jot  the  bastions^  about  30  feet  thick,  and  120 
feet  lughy  having  no  other  ditches  than  the  valleys  sur- 
rounding the  city.  When  seen  from  the  mount  of  OKves, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  lerusa* 
lem  presents  an  inclined  plane^  descending  from  west  to 
east  An  embattled  wall,  fortified  with  towers  and  a 
Gothic  castle,  encompasses  the  city  all  rounds  esccluding^ 
however,  part  of  Mount  Zion,  which  it  formerly  en- 
dosed.  In  the  western  quarter,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
dty  towards  Calvary,  the  houses  stand  very  close ;  but 
in  the  eastern  part,  along  the  brook  Cedron,  you  per- 
ceive vacant  spaces,  among  the  rest  that  which  surrounda 
the  mosque  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  the 
nearly  deserted  spot,  where  once  stood  the  castle  of  An- 
tonia,  and  the  second  palace  of  Herod.  ^^  The  houses  of 
Jerusalem,"  he  adds,  ^^  are  heavy  square  masses,  very 
low,  without  chimnies  or  windows :  they  have  fiat  ter- 
races, or  domes  on  the  top,  and  look  like  prisons  or 
sepulchres.  The  whole  would  appear  to  the  eye  one 
uninterrupted  level,  did  not  the  steeples  of  the  churches^ 
the  minarets  of  the  mosques,  the  summits  of  a  few  cy- 
presses, and  the  clumps  of  nopals,  break  the  uniformity 
of  the  plan.'^*  I  shall  only  add,  what  Captain  Light  says 
of  this  celebrated  city  when  he  visited  it,  A.  D.  1814. 
^^  Jerusalem,"  says  he,  ^'  known  to  the  natives  of  Syria 
only  by  the  name  of  £1  Kodts,  a  contraction  for  Me- 
dinat-el-Kadess,  that  is,  the  sacred  city,  stands  on  the 

•  Tmds,  vol.  ii.  p.  53.  Si,  85, 179, 180. 
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vest  side  of  a  valley,  of  which  the  east  is  the  mount  of 
Olives.  It  contains  within  its  walls  several  of  die  hills 
on  which  the  ancient  city  was  supposed  to  have  stood ; 
but  these  are  only  perceptible  by  the  ascent  and  descent 
of  the  streets.  The  town,  viewed  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  appears  lying  on  the  inclined  plane  of  the  side 
of  the  valley,  on  which  it  stands,  having  all  its*  principal 
buildings  exposed  to  sight,  in  an  oblong  inclosure  by 
walls.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  without  pavement : 
the  houses  are  seen  to  more  advantage  from  the  hilte ' 
about  the  town ;  whence  the  cupolas  give  even  an  air  of 
grandeur  to  them.  The  population  is  said  to  be  twelve 
thousand,  of  which  the  largest  portion  is  Musselmen ; 
but  of  the  sects,  the  greatest  is  that  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  rest  are  composed  of  Christians  of  the  east,  belong- 
ing  either  to  the  Armenian,  Greek,  Latin^  or  Coptish 
sects/^* 

SECT.  III. 

* 

Jewish  Atmosphere^  and  its  Phenomena. 

Day  Mid  night  antiptdei^  dews  abundant ^  rain  j  snow  ^  frost  ^  bail^  land  and 
sea  breezes  ^  tornadoes  ^  water-spouts  ;  hurricanes  ^  sand  wind  ^  hot  wind  of 
the  desert  ^  Samoom  or  Samiel  ^  coup  du  soleil ;  the  Serab,  or  vbionary  lake 
«f  the  desert}  thunder;  lightning j  aurora  borealisy  the  reason  why  never 
.  nentiooed  by  the  ancients.  The  windsi  in  Judea :  east  wind  ^  the  Euroclydon ; ; 
the  west  wind  ^  the  north  and  south  winds. 

Thb  atmosphere  of  every  country  is  composed  of 
nearly  the  same  materials,  being  all  those  parts  of  the 
original  •  chaotic  mass  which  were  rendered  volatile  and 
permanently  elastic  by  means  of  heat,  and  which  are 
mixed  with  all  those  exhalations  that  are  constantly 
arising  from  animals  and  vegetables.     In  a  chemical 


•  Travels^  Part  II.  ch,  ir. 
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point  of  view^  it  is  oonposed  of  twenty-one  parts  balk 
of  oxygen,  or  the  basb  of  pure  air,  and  seventy-nine  of 
azote  or  foul  air  very  nearly ;  but  it  is  very  different  iu 
weight  in  different  elevations,  and  even  in  the  same 
elevation  at  different  times,  from  the  addition  or  loss  of 
those  vapours,  whieh  are  constantly  ascending  from  or 
returning  to,  the  earth's  surface.    Hence  the  variations 
which  are  visible  every  day  in  the  barometer.   But  be- 
sides the  general  laws  which  regulate  all  climates,  every 
individual  country  has  its  atmosphere  affected  by  local 
circumstances.  Thus,  the  geographical  situation  of  Judea 
has  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  column  of  air  which  is  sus- 
pended over  it.    Casting  a  bird's-eye  glance  over  that 
district  from  west  to  east,  we  have  three  leading  varie- 
ties :  first,  a  gradual  rise  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
top  of  the  mountains ;  secondly,  a  gradual  descent  from 
the  top  of  the  mountains  to  the  river  Jordan;  and  thirdly, 
another  ascent  from  the  river  Jordan  to  the  top  of  the 
mountains  of  Gilead.     It  is  easy  to  see  that,  from  the 
situation  find  degree  of  latitude,  the  district  nearest  the 
sea  will  have  its  otherwise  natural  temperature  cooled 
by  its  vicinity  to  that  element,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
summer  and  winter,  or  48''  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  that  the 
deep  vale  of  Jordan  will  be  warm  like  an  oven ;  while 
the  ridges  of  mountains  on  either  side  will  often  feel  ex- 
ceedingly cold :  for  cold  is  both  relative  and  real :  rela- 
tive, when  a  person  with  open  pores  ascends  from  a 
warm  to  a  cold  elevation ;  and  real,  because  the  air  is 
there  chill  from  its  increasing  rarity,  and  the  want  of 
reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  an  extended,  solid,  and 
heated  surface.     Hence  we  are  told,  that  the  cold  is 
great  on  Mount  Sinai,  Lebanon,  Antilibanus,  and  the 
other  high  mountains,  while  the  vallej^s  below  have  ex- 
cessive heat ;  and  that  the  persras  visiting,  or  residing 
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on  them^  often  use  furs  in  the  nighty  from  the  intensity 
of  the  cold.* 

The  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  depend  much  on 
its  difference  of  temperature^  and  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence  of  electritity .  The  day  and  night  in  these  climates 
are  antipodes  to  each  other:  for  the  nights  are  very 
cold^  even  when  the  mornings  are  warm^  and  the  days 
excessively  hot.^  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at^  if  we 
consider  the  force  of  a  vertical  sUn  for  many  hours 
together^  and  the  copious  precipitation  of  vapour  which 
follows  his  setting.  Indeed^  the  dews  in  the  Holy  Land 
are  abundant ;  for,  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun^ 
a  vast  quantity  of  vapour  is  raised  during  the  day^ 
which  is  suspended  in  the  air^  and  chemically  united 
with  it ;  but^  as  the  colds  of  night  are  very  piercings  no 
sooner  has  the  sun  left  the  horizon^  than  the  dews  begin 
to  fall^  from  the  want  of  capacity  in  the  air  to  keep  it 
suspended^  in  its  cooled  state ;  just  as  a  quantity  of  salts 
is  completely  dissolved  in  boiling  water^  but^  as  the  water 
coob^  they  are  precipitated^  and  formed  again  into  crys* 
tsia  at  the  bottom.  Travellers  have  felt  the  truth  of 
these  observations  while  visiting  that  coimtry.  Thus 
Maundrell  tells  us,  that  ^^  he  was  suflSiciently  instructed 
by  experience,  what  the  holy  psalmist  meant  by  the 
dews  of  Hermon,  his  tents  being  as  wet  with  it  as  if  it 
bad  rained  all  night,"  (March  22.)  And  Dr.  Shaw/ 
when  speaking  of  the  mists  and  dews  of  Arabia  Petrea, 
remarks,  that  ^^  the  dews  particularly  (as  they  had  the 
heavens  only  for  their  covering)  would,  in  the  night, 
frequently  wet  them  to  the  skin  j  but  no  sooner  was  the 

•  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  hit  Pertia,  a  poem,  mforms  us,  that  *'  when  the 
camp  of  the  British  mission,  which  visited  Persia  in  1810,  was  pitched  on  the. 
pUin  of  Uubatoo,  which  lies  about  37"*  of  north  latitude  (nearly  parallel  wiU* 
the  north  of  Judca,)  and  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  Kurdistan,  the  watcn* 
Ifept  in  the  tents  froze  during^  the  night  of  tlie  17th  of  Augviat."    Note  r. 

^  Banner's  Ob.  vol,  i.  p.  7S,  &c,  «  Psge  440. 
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SUB  risen^  and  the  atmosphere  a  little  heated,  than  the 
mists  were  quickly  dispersed,  and  the  copious  moisture 
which  the  dews  had  communicated  to  the  sands  would 
be  entirely  evaporated.''     How  descriptive  is  this  of 
those  temporary  impressions  of  goodness  which  too  many 
feel !  And  how  forcibly  does  Jehovah  repruent  by  it 
the  conduct  of  Israel  in  Hosea  vi.  4 :  ^^  O,  Ephraim, 
what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ?  O,  Judah,  what  shali  I  do 
unto  thee?  for  your  goodness  is  as  a  morning  cloud ; 
and  as  the  early  dew  it  goeth  away."     See  also  Hosea 
xiii.  3,  where  the  effects  of  the  divine  wrath  in  coosum* 
ing.the  wicked  are  expressed  by  the  same  similitude. 
Such  dews  as  these,  however,  are  indeed  needful.  They 
cool  the  heated  surface  of  the  earth,  and  supply  that 
nourishment  to  the  vegetable  creation  of  which  they 
were -deprived  by  the  sun's  heat.    Accordingly,  it  is  a 
law  of  nature,  that  the  one  is  always  made  to  counter- 
balance the  other :  that,  when  the  heat  is  moderate,  the 
d^ws  are  triflipg ;  but  when  the  heat  is  great,  the  dews 
are  abundant.    Bain  is  nothing  else  than  very  copious 
dews.     When  the  atmosphere  is  considerably  heated, 
the  air  is  clear,  and  the  sky  cloudless :  but,  as  it  becomes 
cooled,  the  clouds  appear,  and  a  precipitation  in  the 
form  of  rain  is  at  length  felt.    The  rains  in  Judea,  how- 
ever are  very  different  from  what  they  are  with  us.  For 
months  together  they  are  never  seen ;  but,  when  they 
do  come,  it  is  in  torrents  rushing  down  the  steep  hills, 
destroying  grain,  soil,  houses,  flocks,  and  herds.  (Hence 
the  beauty  of  the  still  waters  mentioned  by  the  Psalmist 
in  Psalm  xxiii.  2.)  A  person  long  acquainted  with  them 
described  them  as  descending  not  in  drops,  but  in  pipes 
like  fingers.    .  Snow  is  vapour  frozen  before  it  hath  had 
time  to  form  into  drops  by  falling  through  the  atmosphere; 
and  hail  is  rain  congealed.   Both  of  them  are  met  with 
iiV  Judea.  In  winter  the  dew  assumes  the  appearance  of 
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hoar  frost  On  high  situations  the  snow  is  sometimes  seen 
to  lie  for  a  considerable  time.  And  both  on  mountains  and 
in  the  valleys  do  they  experience  hail.*  But  it  is  sometimes 
of  a  dreadful  size^  falling  in  large  rugged  masses^  destroy- 
ing the  qom  fields  and  trees^  and  endangering  the  lives  of 
animals.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  highly  electrified  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  When  clouds  negatively  and  posi- 
tively electrified  happen  to  meet^  they  rush  together 
to  produce  an  equilibrium,  part  with  the  vapour  which 
each  of  them  contained^  and  occasion  intense  cold :  this 
freezes  the  disengaged  vapour  in  a  moment^  and  the 
masses  descend  by  their  own  weight.  Bruce  saw  them 
in  Abyssinia  as  large  as  a  nutmeg.**  We  meet  with 
something  like  this  in  miniature  in  our  own  climate 
during  a  thunder-storm.—  Winds  are  occasioned  by  the 
air  losing  its  equilibrium^  either  by  a  temporary  or  con- 
tinued application  of  cold  or  heat.  When  cold  is  ap- 
plied to  air^  it  instantly  contracts  it^  making  it  occupy 
less  space  than  it  did^  and  thereby  forming  a  kind  of 
vacuum,  which  the  neighbouring  air  on  all  sides  rushes 
in  to  supply,  and  this  continues  till  the  equilibrium  is  re- 
stored. But  if  the  wind  be  occasioned  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  the  very  reverse  of  this  b  experienced. 
The  heat  rarifies  the  air,  makes  it  ascend  like  smoke 
from  a  chimney,  and -the  surrpunding  air  rushes  in  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  On  these  principles  do  we  ex- 
plain tho$e  sudden  gusts  which  are  experienced  in  every 
country  ;  and  we  have  only  to  suppose  their  continued 
action  to  account  for  winds  of  greater  extent  and  en- 
durance. It  is  obvious  to  common  observation^  in  almost 
every  country,  that  in  settled  weather  there  is  generally 
at  the  time  of  the  sun's  approach  to  the  horizon,  and  a 
little  after  he  is  risen,  a  pretty  brisk  easterly  gale.    This 


»  Is.  xxviii.  2.  17.  »»  Shaw's  Abrid.  p.  176. 
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teems  to  be  ^^the  breathing  of  the  day/'  nifi^B^^  Skipuh, 
mentioned  in  Cant.  iv.  6;  although  our  translators, 
rather  improperly,  have  rendered  it  <^  day-break," 
which  conveys  a  different  idea.  We  have  an  instance 
of  the  regular  application  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  land 
and  sea  breezes  within  the  tropics  (and  in  part  expe- 
rienced in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  washes 
the  coast  of  Judea,)  where  they  are  regular  as  the  suc- 
cession of  day  and  night ;  those  from  the  land  to  the 
sea  prevailing  in  the  nighty  and  those  from  the  sea  to  the 
land  in  the  day.*  Nor  are  the  causes  of  this  benevolent 
appointment  of  Providence  difficult  to  explain :  for  the 
sea  has  always  through  the  year  the  temperature  of 
springs,  which  never  varies,  and  is  nearly  48*  of  Fah- 
renheit And  that  part  of  the  land  of  Judea  lying  along 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  during  the  night,  is 
commonly  in  the  summer  months  cooled  by  dews  and 
hoar  frosts  much  below  that  temperature.  As  wind^ 
therefore,  is  nothing  but  air  in  motion  by  the  applicatioa 
of  heat,  so,  during  the  night,  the  breexe  blows  regularly 
from  the  land  to  the  sea,  because  the  sea  is  warmest ; 
and,  during  the  day,  from  the  sea  to  the  land,  because 
the  land  is  warmest ;  while,  in  the  intermediate  hours 
of  morning  and  evening,  the  air  is  stationary,  because 
the  heat  from  the  sea  and  the  heat  from  the  land  are 
passing  and  repassing  the  point  of  equilibrium.  But 
while  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast  experience  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  the  pleasure  of  the  land  and  sea 
breezes,  diose  in  the  interior  of  the  Holy  Land  are  dif- 
ferently situated.  The  air  is  there  sometimes  calm,  and 
hot  as  an  oven.  Sometimes  sudden  gusts  are  felt  by  the 
partial  application  of  heat,  or  a  cooling  blast  from 
Mount  Libauus.    And  sometimes,  after  a  strong  appli- 


•  See  Dr.  CUrkc's  Travels,  Part  11.  cli.  xviii.  p.  645,  647.  4to  edit.  1812, 
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cation  of  heat  to  a  particolar  place^  the  air  ascends  as 
from  a  chimney>  with  a  whirling  motion^  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  earthy  fmnbg  a  vacuum  in  its  centre^  which 
sucks  up  every  thing  over  wluch  it  passes^  and  carries 
it  to  an  immense  height^  exhibiting  all  the  appearances 
of  a  tornado.  Accordingly^  tornadoes  or  whirlwinds 
are  sometimes  referred  to  in  Scripture^  and  have  been 
often  dangerous  to  travellers.  They  have  been  met 
with  in  the  deserts  which  border  on  the  south  ci  Judea/ 
as  well  as  in  the  interior.  And  Mr.  Bruce  telb  us^ 
that^  when  returning  from  Abyssinia  to  Egypt5  through 
the  desert  of  Nubia^  he  saw  a  number  of  columns  of 
moving  sand  on  either  side  of  the  tract  through  which  he 
passed,  which  he  was  informed  sometimes  overwhelmed 
whole  companies  of  travellers.  What  tornadoes  are  on 
land,  water-spouts  are  at  sea.  In  the  one  case  they 
carry  up  wood,  earth,  stones,  sand,  &c. ;  and  in  the 
other  the  vacuum  is  filled  with  a  column  of  water* 
They  are  referred  to  by  the  Psalmist  in  Psalm  xlii.  7, 
and  are  often  mentioned  by  travellers.  Thus  Sandys, 
describing  a  storm  he  met  with  on  the  coast  of  the  Holy 
Land,  near  Acre,  says  that  ^^  spouts  of  water  were  seen 
to  fall  against  the  promontory  of  Carmel."^  And  Dr. 
Shaw  informs  us,  that  ^^  water-spouts  are  more  frequent 
near  the  capes  of  Latikea,  (Jreego,  and  Carmel  (which 
last  every  one  knows  to  be  in  Judea,)  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Those  that  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing,  seemed  to  be  so  many  cylinders  of  water 
falling  down  from  Uie  clouds ;  though  by  the  reflection, 
says  the  Doctor,  of  these  descending  columns,  or  from 
the  actual  dropping  of  the  water  contained  in  them,  they 
would  sometimes  appear,  especially  at  a  distance,  to  be 
sucked  up  from  the  sea."*    Since  his  time,  they  have 

•  b^  zzi.  1  >  Travels,  p.  161.  «  TrtvclB^p.  333. 
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been  more  accurately  examined^  and  found  to  be  really 
what  he  suspected^  sucked  up  from  the  sea.* — Hurri' 
eaneSf  or  violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain^  are  not  un- 
known in  the  Holy  Land ;  and^  from  the  heated  state 
of  the  atmosphere^  are  peculiarly  rapid.  No  attempts 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  their  velocity  in  that  country ; 
but  in  Jamaica  they  have  been  computed  to  be  about 
100  miles  an  hour.^  The  following  account  of  a  hurri* 
cane  by  Dr.  Mosely^  in  his  treatise  on  tropical  diseases^ 
will  give  us  some  idea  of  it  in  Judea :  ^^  It  is  generally 
preceded^"  he  says^  ^^  by  an  awful  stillness  of  the  ele- 
ments^ and  a  closeness  and  mistiness  in  the  atmosphere^ 
which  makes  the  sun  appear  red^  and  the  stars  larger. 
But  a  dreadful  reverse  succeeding ;  the  sky  is  suddenly 
overcast  and  wild ;  the  sea  rises  at  once  from  a  profound 
calm  into  mountains ;  the  wind  rages  and  roars  like  the 
noise  of  cannon ;  the  rain  descends  in  deluges ;  a  dismal 
obscurity  envelopes  the  earth  with  darkness ;  the  su- 
perior regions  appear  rent  with  lightning  and  thunder) 
the  earth  often  does^  and  always  seems  to  tremble ; 
and  terror  and  consternation  distract  all  nature.  Birds 
and  animals  are  terrified ;  they  are  almost  suffocated 
by  the  impetuosity  of  the  wind^  in  seeking  for  shel- 
ter; which  when  founds  serves  only  for  destruction. 
The  roo&  of  houses  are  carried  to  vast  distances  from 
their  walls^  which  are  beat  to  the  ground^  burying  their 
inhabitants  under  tliem.  Large  trees  are  torn  up  by 
the  roots^  and  hugft  branches  shivered  off^  and  driven 
through  the  air  in  every  direction  with  immense  velo- 
city. Every  tree  and  shrub  that  withstands  the  shock  is 
stripped  of  its  boughs  and  foliage.  .Plants  and  grass  are 
laid  flat  on  the  earth;  and  luxuriant  spring  is  changed  in 

•  J'ranklln^s  Phys.  and  Meteorol.  Obsenrations. 

b  London  l^hylosoph.  Transact,  yol.  U.  p.  165,  &c.  where  Smcaton'f  Ubte-  • 
of  the  force  of  winds  u  recorded. 
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8  moment  to  dreary  winter*''  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  above  is  realised  in  every  respeot  in  Judea ;  but 
a  medium  between  it,  and  what  happens  sometimes  in 
Britain,  may  perhaps  be  not  far  from  the  truth.  In  1 
Kings  xviii.  44,  a  small  cloud  rising  out  of  the  sea  like  a 
man's  hand  is  mentioned  as  the  signal  of  a  hurricane  of 
wind  and  rain ;  and  the  29th  Psalm  gives  us  a  striking 
description  of  it — Sand  windsy  although  little  known 
among  us,  are  yet  exceedingly  troublesome  to  persons  in 
the  East.  The  sand  is  so  fine  and  dry,  that  it  is  moved 
with  a  moderate  wind  like  drifted  snow ;  spoils  the  arti- 
cles of  the  traveller,  unless  inclosed  in  leathern  bags; 
and  affects  the  eyes  with  itchiness,  inflammation,  and 
blindness.  The  following  is  Mr.  Macdonald  Kinneir's 
account  of  it  as  seen  in  Mekran  in  Persia.  ^^  The  sand 
of  the  desert,"  says  he,  ^^  is  so  light  in  Mekran,  that, 
when  taken  in  the  hand,  the  particles  are  scarcely  pal* 
pable.  It  is  raised  by  the  wind  into  longitudinal  waves, 
which  present,  on  the  side  next  the  wind,  a  gradual 
slope  from  the  base ;  but  on  the  other  rise  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  at  a  distance  have 
the  appeara&ce  of  a  new  brick  wall.  The  floating  sand 
is  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  travellers.  The  desert 
seemed,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  to  be  a  flat  surr 
fiaice,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
waves.  This  cloud,  or  vapour,  appeared  constantly  to 
recede,  as  they  advanced,  and  at  times  completely  en- 
veloped them,  filling  their  eyes,  eaA,  and  mouths,  and 
causing  a  most  disagreeable  sensation.  It  was  productive 
of  great  irritation  and  severe  thirst,  which  was  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
ground  was  so  hot  as  to  blister  the  feet,  even  through 
the  shoes ;  and  the  natives  affirmed,  that  it  was  the  vio- 
lent heat  which  occasioned  the  sand  to  move  through 
Vol.  II.  3  F 
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the  atmosphere.'^*  Lieatenant  Porringer^  in  his  Travels 
in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde^  1810^  pves  us  some  addi- 
tional information  concerning  these  singular  winds. 
After  having  mentioned  the  red  sandy  desert^  300  miles 
long  and  200  broad^  where*the  particles  were  scarcely 
palpable^  and  the  waves  principally  ran  east  and  west^ 
varjring  in  height  from  ten  to  twenty  feet^  the  side  next 
the  prevailing  windy  which  was  north-west^  being  slop- 
ingy  and  the  other  almost  perpendicular,  he  says  that  he 
was  much  incommoded  by  floating  particles  of  sand. 
^<  When  I  first  observed  it,"  says  he,  ^^  the  desert  seemed, 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  less,  to  have  an  elevated 
and  flat  surface,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  higher  than 
the  summits  of  the  waves.  This  vapour  appeared  to  re- 
cede as  we  advanced,  and  once  or  twice  completely  en- 
circled us,  leaving  the  horizon  to  a  vefy  confined  space, 
and  conveying  a  most  gloomy  and  unnatural  sensation  to 
the  beholder.  At  the  same  moment  we  were  impercep^' 
tibly  covered  with  innumerable  atoms  of  small  sand ; 
which,  getting  into  our  eyes,  mouths,  and  nostrib,  caused 
excessive  irritation,  attended  with  extreme  thirst,  that 
was  increased  in  no  small  degree  by  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun."*"  Mr.  Park,  in  his  Travels  in  Africa,*  gives  us 
an  account  nearly  similar,  telling  us,  that  ^^  in  the  after* 
noon  the  horizon  to  the  eastward  was  thick  and  hazy, 
and  the  Moors  prognosticated  a  sand  wind ;  which  ac- 
cordingly commenced  on  the  morning  following,  and 
lasted,  with  slight  Intermissions,  for  two  days.  The  force 
of  the  wind  was  not  in  itself  very  gi^t ;  it  Was  what 
Seaman  would  have  denominated  a  stilt  breeze ;  but  the 
quantity  of  sand  and  dust  carried  before  it,  was  such  as  to 
darken  the  whole  atmosphere.  It  swept  along  from  east 


■  Cieog.  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  222,  323. 
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to  west  in  a  thick  and  constant  stream^  and  the  air  was 
at  times  so  dark  and  full  of  sand|  that  it  was  difficult  to 
^cern  the  neighbouring  tents.  As  the  Moors>"  con- 
tinues he^  ^^  always  dress  their  victuals  in  the  open  air, 
this  sand  fell  in  great  plenty  among  the  Kouskous ;  it 
readily  adhered  to  the  skin,  when  moistened  by  perspi- 
ration,  and  formed  a  cheap  and  universal  hair-powder. 
The  Moors  wrap  a  cloth  round  their  faces,  to  prevent 
them  from  inhaling  the  wind ;  and  always  turn  their 
backs  to  the  wind  when  they  look  up,  to  prevent  the 
sand  falling  into  their  eyes.'^ 

This  excessive  lightness  of  the  sand,  as  occasioned  by 
heat,  may  be  easily  comprehended  by  an  attention  to  the 
common  process  of  preparing  alabaster.  For,  after  be- 
ing finely  pounded,  it  is  put  into  a  pot  in  a  dry  state,  to 
be  more  completely  desiccated,  and  literally  boils  like 
water,  as  the  air  in  escaping  ascends  through  the  heated 
mass.— ^The  monsoons,  which  blow  for  one  half  of  the 
year  in  one  direction,  and  the  other  half  of  the  year  in 
an  opposite  one,  and  the  trade  winds,  which  blow  all  the 
year  round  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  on  account 
of  the  powerful  and  constant  action  of  the  sun  on  the  earth 
and  air,  being  known  only  within  the  tropics,  are  never 
experienced  in  Judea.  But  they  have  the  hot  wind, 
which,  when  it  continues  for  any  length  of  time,  is  de* 
structive  of  life.  Maillet,  in  speaking  of  the  caravan  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Mecca,  says  that  they  become  sickly 
and  exhausted :  and  it  has  sometimes  been  known  that^ 
in  a  caravan  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  fifteen  hundred 
have  died  daily;  the  greatest  part  of  them  stifled  at  once 
by  the  burning  air  and  the  dust  which  this  dreadful 
wind  brings  along  with  it  in  great  quantities.  So  late  as 
A.D.  1813,  we  have  another  dreadful  account  of  this 
hot  wind  in  a  letter  from  Smyrna.  The  caravan  from 
Mecca  to  Aleppo  consisted  of  two  thousand  souls,  mer- 
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chants  and  travellers  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Persiaii 
Galfy  pilg^ms  returning'  from  performing  their  devo* 
tions  at  Meeca^  and  a  numerous  train  of  attendants^  the 
whole  escorted  by  four  hundred  military.  The  march 
was  in  three  columns.  On  the  15th  of  August  they  en- 
tered the  great  Arabian  desert^  in  which  they  journeyed 
seven  days^  and  were  nearly  approaching  its  edge.  A  few 
hours  more  would  have  placed  them  beyond  danger ; 
when^  on  the  morning  of  the  23d9  just  as  they  had  struck 
their  tents^  and  commenced  their  march^  a  wind  rose 
from  the  north-east^  and  blew  with  tremendous  violence. 
They  increased  the  rapidity  of  their  march  to  escape 
the  threatening  danger^  when  the  fatal  camseen  set  in. 
On  a  sudden^  dense  clouds  were  observed^  whose  extre- 
mity obscured  the  horizon^  and  swept  the  face  of  the 
desert.  They  approached  the  columns  of  the  caravan^ 
and  obscured  the  line  of  march.  Both  men  and  beasts^ 
struck  by  a  sense  of  common  danger^  uttered  loud  cries* 
The  next  moment  they  fell  beneath  its  pestilential  in- 
fluence. Of  two  thousand  souls  composing  the  caravan^ 
not  more  than  twenty  escaped  the  calamity ;  and  these 
owed  their  safety  to  the  swiftness  of  their  dromedaries.'^* 
Such  is  the  dreadful  hot  wind  of  the  desert ;  and  it  was 
probably  this  which  destroyed  so  many  of  Sennacherib's 
army  in  one  night  :^  for  it  is  called  a  blast  in  ver.  7,  and 
Isaiah  xxxvii.  7 ;  and  Jeremiah  li.  1^  calls  it  a  destroying 
wind^  which  the  Arabic  version  renders  a  hot  pestilen- 
tial wind.  There  is  a  more  dreadful  kind  of  wind^ 
however^  stilly  than  even  this^  and  which  is  known  in  the 
East  by  the  name  of  Samoom  or  SamieL  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  travellers.  After  the  air  has  been  unusually 
heated  for  several  days^  by  passing  over  the  large  tracts 
of  burning  sand  on  the  south  or  east  of  Judea  (viz.  the 
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g^at  desert  of  Arabia^  Syria^  Diarbekr,  and  Irak^  ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr.  p*  7^)  the  sky  suddenly  loses  its 
usual  serenity 9  and  becomes  dark,  gloomy^  and  alarming; 
while  the  sun  assumes  a  violet  colour.     When  this  de* 
struetive  wind  approaches^  which  it  does  rapidly^  its 
approach  is  indicated  by  a  redness  in  the  air ;  and  when 
so  near  as  to  become  visible^  it  resembles  a  sheet  of 
purple-coloured  smoke^  about  60  feet  in  breadth^  and  12 
feet  from  the  ground :  immediately  on  seeing  which^  the 
people  prostrate  themselves^  wrap  their  faces  in  their 
Tohesy  lest  they  should  inhale  any  portion  of  it^  and  re- 
main in  that  state  till  it  be  past^  which  is  commonly 
after  a  few  minutes.    As  the  principal  stream  of  this 
heated  and  highly  electrified  air  alwajrs  moves  in  a  line 
a  few  feet  distant  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  this  pre- 
caution is  generally  successful ;  but  it  also  happens  that 
many  are  destroyed  before  they  have  had  time  to  make  use 
of  it :  and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  truly  astonishing 
to  see  the.  chapge  it  produces. — ^If  the  person  be  dead; 
an  arm  or  leg,  when  smartly  shaken,  will  separate  from 
the  body ;  so  rapid  is  the  course  of  the  putrefactive  pro- 
cess ;  but,  if  life  remains,  it  is  commonly  restored  to  its 
former  state  by  warm  covering,  and  diluting  liquors,  in 
order  to  produce  a  copious  perspiration.    Mr.  Bruce, 
in  returning  from  Abyssinia  to  Egypt,  inhaled  some  of 
this  pestilential  air  in  the  desert  of  Nubia,  through  his 
great  desire  to  see  it;  which  made  him  almost  lose  his 
voice,  and  gave  him  an  asthmatic  complaint,  of  which  he 
did  not  get  quit  for  two  years. 

In  our  mild  climate  we  may  complain  of  heat,  but 
never  feel  any  fatal  effect  from  the  sun's  rays.  It  is  dif- 
ferent, however,  in  the  East,  where  the  coup  du  soleil, 
or  stroke  of  the  sun,  is  often  the  cause  of  sudden  death. 
—-The  person  exposed  feels  pained^  complains  of  his 
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heady  as  the  Shananite's  aon  did^*  becomes  giddy— ^« 
lirious— and  dies  in  a  short  time^  unless  removed  to  tho 
shade,  and  proper  remedies  applied.  In  Judith  viii.  2, 
3,  we  find  Manasses,  her  husband,  dying  of  the  same 
complaint,  and  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  as  the 
Shunamite's  son,  viz.  in  the  time  of  barley  harvest  It 
is  to  the  hot  wind,  and  samid,  that  the  prophet  Isaiah 
alludes,  when,  in  ch.  xxxii.  2,  he  describes  Christ  as  a 
hiding-place  from  the  wind.  The  Psalmist  adverted  to 
the  coup  du  aoleil,  when  he  said  in  Ps.  cxxi.  6,  <<  The 
sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day.'' — ^And  to  all  the  three 
did  Isaiah^  and  John*  allude,  when,  in  describing  the 
happiness  of  the  saints,  they  say,  ^^  The  sun  shall  not 
light  on  them,  nor  any  heat"  Should  the  camseen,  or 
hot-wind  of  the  desert,  be  thought  inadequate  to  the 
destruction  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  of 
Sennacherib's  army  in  one  night,  here  is  a  more  power* 
ful  agent :  the  samiel,  like  a  destroying  angel,  could 
easily  fill  the  camp,  before  the  following  morning,  with 
that  immense  number  of  dead  corpses. — ^There  is  still 
another  singular  appearance  in  the  atmosphere  of  Judea^ 
and  other  eastern  countries,  called  by  the  Arabians  the 
serahj  and  by  the  French  k  mirage.  It  consists  in  the 
hot  sandy  plain  assuming,  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  the 
appearance  of  water,  and  reflecting,  as  from  the  surfitce 
of  a  smooth  lake,  the  appearance  of  the  objects  that  are 
situated  beyond  it  Dr.  Lowth  in  his  Note  on  Isaiah 
XXXV.  7,  tells  us  that  it  occurs  in  the  Koran,  ch.  xxiv.  ia 
the  following  words ;  ^<  But  as  to  the  unbelievers,  their 
works  are  like  a  vapour  in  a  plain,  which  the  thimty 
traveller  thinketh  to  be  water,  until,  when  he  cometh 
thereto,  he  findeth  it  to  be  nothing."  Mr.  Sale's 
note  on  the  quotation  is,  that  ^^  the  Arabic  word  senA 
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signifies  that  false  appearance  which^  in  the  eastern 
countries^  is  often  seen  in  sandy  plains  about  noon^  re^ 
sembling  a  large  lake  of  water  in  motion^  and  is  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  reverberation  of  the  sun-beams ;  it  some- 
times tempts^"  continues  he^  ^^  the  thirsty  travelers  out 
of  their  way^  but  deceives  them  when  they  come  near^ 
either  going  forward  (for  it  always  appears  at  the  same 
distance^)  or  quite  vanishes/'  This  appearance  was 
familiar  to  the  ancients :  for  Qiuintus  Curtius  mentions 
it  in  his  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great^  thus  :— *^^  The  va- 
pour of  the  summer  sun  heats  the  sand  so^  that  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  plains  is  no  otherwise  than  that  of  a 
great  and  deep  sea/'^  Dr.  Clark^  in  his  Journey  to 
Rosetta^  1801^  gives  the  following  account  of  it :  ^<The 
sands  assumed  the  appearance  of  water^  and  the  domes^ 
and  turrets,  and  groves  of  Rosetta,  were  seen  reflected 
on  the  glowing  surface  of  the  plain,  which  appeared  like 
a  vast  lake,  extending  itself  between  the  travellers  and 
the  city/' 

When  the  Hon.  Mr.  Elphinstone  went  on  a  mission 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  Cabul,  in  1808,  he  tells 
us,  in  his  introduction,^  that  ^^  towards  the  evening  of 
the  22d  Nov.  many  persons  were  astonished  with  the 
appearance  of  a  long  lake,  enclosing  several  little  islands, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  well-known  nature  of  the 
country,  many  were  positive  that  it  was  a  lake :  and  one 
of  the  surveyors  took  the  bearings  of  it.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  one  of  those  illusions  which  the  French  call 
mirage,  and  the  Persians  sirraub.  I  had  imagined,'' 
continues  he,  ^^  this  phenomenon  to  be  occasioned  by  a 
thin  vapour  (or  something  resembling  a  vapour,)  which 
is  seen  over  the  ground,  in  the  hot  weather,  in  India, 


*  Arenas  vapor  sestivi  soils  accendit ;— camporum  non  alia  quam  vasti  et 
profundi  lequoris  species  est.«-Iib.  tu.  cap.  5.  ^  Page  16. 
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but  thifi  appearance  was  entirely  different^  and^  on  look- 
ing along  the  ground  no  vapour  whatever  could  be  per- 
ceived. The  ground  was  quite  level  and  smooth^  com- 
posed of  dry  mud  or  clay^  mixed  with  particles  of  shining 
sand ;  there  were  some  tufts  of  grass,  and  some  little  bushes 
of  rue,  kc.9  at  this  spot,  which  were  reflected  as  in  wa- 
ter :  and  this  appearance  continued  at  the  ends,  when 
viewed  firom  the  middle.  I  shall  not  attempt,''  says  he^ 
'^  to  account  for  this  appearance,  but  shall  merely  re- 
mark, that  it  seems  only  to  be  found  in  level,  smooth^ 
and  dry  places.  The  position  of  the  sun,  with  reference 
to  the  spectator,  appears  to  be  immaterial.  I  thought 
at  first,  that  great  heat  always  accompanied  its  appear- 
ance :  but  it  was  afterwards  seen  in  Demaun,  when  the 
weather  was  not  hotter  than  is  experienced  in  England." 
— ^Three  days  after,  he  adds,  that  they  ^^  saw  a  most 
magnificent  mirage,  which  looked  like  an  extensive  lake, 
or  a  very  wide  river:  the  water  seemed  clear  and  beau- 
tiful, and  the  figures  of  two  gentlemen  who  rode  along 
it,  wereT  reflected  as  distinctly  as  in  real  water.''  Mr. 
Macdonal  Kinneir,  two  years  after,  in  his  Geographical 
Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,*  after  speaking  of  the 
sand-wind  of  the  desert,  adds,  that  ^<  the  sahrab  (lite- 
rally, the  water  of  the  desert,)  or  watery  appearance  so 
common  in  all  deserts,  and  the  moving  sands,  were  seen 
at  the  same  time,  and  appeared  to  be  perfectly  distinct ; 
the  one  having  a  luminous,  and  the  other  a  cloudy  ap- 
pearance."—This  happened  in  1810. — ^To  which  Lieut. 
Porringer,  in  his  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde,  in 
the  same  year,  adds  some  singular  particulars:  <^  I  have 
seen  bushes  and  trees,"  says  he  ^^  reflected  in  it  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  though  it  had  been  the  face  of  a 
clear  and  still  lake ;  and  once  in  the  province  of  Ker- 
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man^  in  Persia^  it  seemed  to  rest  like  a  sheet  of  water 
on  the  face  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  my  road  lay^ 
exhibiting  the  summit^  which  did  not  oVerhang  it  in  the 
least  degree^  by  a  kind  of  unaccountable  refraction.'^* 

A  philosophical  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has 
been  given  by  several  writers^  and  especially  by  Monge. 
It  is  several  times  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus  it  is  to  this^  rather  than  to  brooks  which  become 
dry  in  summer^  that  the  prophet  Jeremiah,^  seems  to 
refer^  when^  in  pouring  out  his  plaint  to  God  for  mer- 
cies deferred^  he  says^  ^^  Wilt  thou  be  altogether  unto 
me  as  waters  that  fail  ?''  And  the  very  word  is  to  be 
found  in  Isaiah  xxxv.  7^  where  the  passage  which  is 
translated  ^^  the  parched  land  shall  become  a  pool^^' 
literally  signifies  ^^  the  serab  y)ti^f  or  illusory  Id^e  of 
the  desert^  shall  become  a  pool." 

After  what  has  been  said  of  hurricanes^  it  is  needless 
to  observe  that  thunder  and  lightning  are  experienced 
in  Judea^  especially  in  their  winter :  but  it  may  he  worth 
while  to  inquire  whether  they  ever  observed  that  beau- 
tiful phenomenon  the  aurora  barealis. — It  was  not  spoken 
of  in  Europe  till  the  year  1394^  and  never  observed  ac- 
curately by  philosophers^  till  Kepler  did  it  in  1607^  and 
still  more  so  above  a  hundred  years  after  by  Dr.  Halley^ 
in  1716.—- The  most  common  opinion  concerning  it  is^ 
that  it  is  an  electric  meteor^  proceeding  from  an  accu^ 
mulation  of  that  fluid  in  the  superior  and  vastly  rarified 
region  of  the  atmosphere :  which  accumulation  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  intervention  of  a  non-conducting  substance 
between  it  and  the  earth. — ^Thus^  the  dry  land  prevents 
its  accumulation^  by  being  a  conductor;  and  the  sea 
causes  its  accumulation  by  being  a  non-conductor.  As 
the  globe  of  the  eartii^  therefore^  is  the  grand  recipient 
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of  the  electric  fluids  it  is  prevented  from  discharging  it- 
self when  it  is  over  the  sea^  or  facilitated  in  doing  so^ 
by  being  over  the  land.  It  seems^  also^  to  have  a  consi- 
derable effect  on  the  compass^  and  affords  an  additional 
analogy  between  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  ques- 
tion^ however^  still  recurs  whether  this  phenomenon  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture^  or  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  ?  I  am  ready  to  own  that  no  dis- 
tinct mention  is  made  of  it  in  any  of  these  sources ;  and 
thaty  had  it  existed^  the  Jewish  prophets  or  the  heathen 
poets  would  have  seized  with  avidity  such  an  animated 
subject  of  description.  The  only  passages  that  have  any 
resemblance  to  it  are  the  two  following:  In  2  Maccabees 
V.  1 — 3^  we  are  told  that  ^^  about  the  same  time  that 
Antiochus  prepared  his  second  voyage  into  Egjrpt^  it 
happened^  that  through  all  the  city  (of  Jerusalem^)  for 
the  space  almost  of  forty  days^  there  were  seen  horse- 
men running  in  the  air^  in  cloth  of  gold^  and  armed  with 
lances^  like  a  band  of  soldiers :  and  troops  of  horsemen 
in  array,  encountering  and  running  one  against  another^ 
with  shaking  of  shields,  and  multitude  of  pikes,  and 
drawing  of  swords,  and  casting  of  darts,  and  glittering 
of  golden  ornaments,  and  harness  of  all  sorts."  The 
other  passage  is  in  Josephus's  History  of  the  War,  vi. 
5,  where,  when  mentioning  the  prodigies  that  preceded 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he  tells  us,  that  ^^  on  the 
21  St  day  of  Ijar,  before  sunsetting,  chariots  and  troops 
of  soldiers  in  their  armour,  were  seen  running  about 
among  the  clouds,  and  surrounding  of  cities."  Excepting 
these  two  passages,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  explained 
on  different  principles  from  those  of  the  aurora  borealis, 
I  do  not  recollect  any  other  which  seem  to  bear  on  the 
subject.  What  then,  I  repeat  it,  was  the  cause  of  the 
silence  of  the  ancients?  for  we  cannot  suppose  them 
defective  in  "observation,  or  that  a  new  creation  had 
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taken  place^  and  a  new  law  was  added  to  the  code  of  na- 
ture? I  answer^  it  may  have  been  owing  to  two  causes : 
In  the  first  place^  the  aurora  borealis  and  australis  are 
only  seen  in  those  latitudes  which  are  above  40^^  either 
on  the  north  or  south  sides  of  the  equator ;  and  they 
are  always  brighter  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the 
poles^  in  order  to  lessen  the  darkness  of  the  long 
nights. — ^But  Jerusalem  is  in  latitude  33""  norths  Athens 
in  36%  and  Rome  in  44'' :  it  is  not  to  be  expected  then^ 
that  it  could  be  seen  at  either  of  the  two  former  places^ 
and  but  faintly  at  the  latter.  But  there  is  a  second  rea- 
son which  shows  that  the  aurora  borealis  could  not  be 
seen  in  the  enlightened  ages  of  Judea^  Greece^  and  Rome^ 
and^  consequently^  could  not  be  noticed  in  their  several 
writings.  The  aurora  borealis  is  understood  to  be  con- 
nected  with  the  line  of  no-variation  of  the  compass^ 
which  is  an  irregular  circle  round  the  earthy  and  cutting 
the  poleS;  in  which  the  needle  always  points  direcdy 
north.  Dr.  Halley  was  the  first  who  gave  the  world  a 
distinct  idea  of  this  subject :  for  in  his  map  for  1700^  he 
marked  the  line  of  no- variation  round  the  globe^  as  run- 
ning from  the  north  pole^  through  North  America^  by 
Florida^  the  Antilles^  and  the  coast  of  Brazil^  towards 
the  south  pole^  and  from  thence  back  to  the  north  pole^ 
through  New  Holland^  the  Philippine  isles^  Japan  and 
Pekin^  in  China^  and  Jeniseisk  in  Siberia. — ^But  this 
line  is  not  stationary :  for^  from  observations  made  at 
London^  and  recorded .  in  Euler^s  Letters  to  a  German 
prinoessi*  it  appears^  that^  in  the  year  1580^  the  varia- 
tion of  the  needle  was  ll""  15'  east ;  in  1622^  6*"  east; 
ii^  1634,  4*  5'  east }  in  1657,  it  was  0* ;  in  1672,  it 
was  2«  3(y  west  J  in  1692,  6*^  west;  add  in  1761,  18*» 
west.     Thus,  between  the  years  .1580  and  1761,  com- 
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prehendiog  a  period  of  181  years^  this  line  had  ad* 
▼anced  to  the  westward  29®  15' ;  so  that^  were  it  to 
proceed  at  the  same  rate  constantly^  it  would  peram- 
bulate the  globe  in  2222^  years* — ^But  it  does  not 
perambulate  the  globe^  for  it  vibrates  like  a  pendulum^ 
within  a  given  space^  and  having  got  the  length  of  30* 
west^  is  now  (1818)  returning  in  an  easterly  direction^ 
towards  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  was  formerly  said^ 
that^  in  our  northern  hemisphere^  the  aurora  borealis  is 
never  seen  beyond  the  40*  of  north  latitude :  I  may  now 
observe  that  it  never  occupies  the  whole  of  that  space 
at  the  same  time ;  bot  being  understood  to  be  connected 
with  the  line  of  no-variation^  is  only  visible  to  about 
30*  on  each  side  of  it ;  whikt^  therefore,  that  space 
of  30^  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  no- variation  passes 
over  the  land,  the  aurora  borealis  cannot  appear,  be* 
cause  the  land  is  a  conductor ;  and  while  it  is  passing 
over  the  sea,  it  becomes  visible,  because  the  sea  is  a  non- 
conductor,  and  enables  the  electric  fluid  to  accumulate. 
But,  in  the  enlightened  ages  of  Judea,  Greece,  and 
Rome,  the  line  of  no-variation,  with  its  30*  on  either 
side,  was  travelling  over  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  which  were  conductors,  and  therefore  prevented 
the  electric  fluid  from  increasing,  so  as  to  become  visible. 
It  had  just  approached  so  near  the  Atlantic,  when  the 
aurora  borealis  became  visible  in  Britain,  as  to  make 
the  30*  on  the  east  side  of  it  appear  above  that  ocean. 
It  has,  since  that  time,  been  crossing  the  Atlantic,  at  the 
rate  of  about  9'  41"  47'"  yearly,  and  is  now  returning  at 
the  same  rate. — ^When  it  shall,  therefore,  have  regained 
the  land,  and  begun  to  perambulate  Europe  and  Africa, 
as  before,  the  aurora  borealis  will  cease  to  appear  in 
Britain.  So  much  concerning  the  phenomena  of  the 
Jewish  atmosphere  in  general :  let  us  now  attend  to  the 
winds  in  particular. 
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The  winds  in  Judea  were  classed^  as  in  other  countriesi 
by  the  four  quarters  from  whence  they  came ;  viz.  the 
east^  west^  norths  and  south.  Hence  the  general  name 
for  them  in  Scripture  is^  ^<  the  four  winds  ;''*  and^  when 
they  are  named  individually^  they  are  evidently  distin- 
guished by  their  peculiar  qualities.  Thus  the  east  wind 
is  particularly  tempestuous  and  dangerous  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  to  this  the  Psalmist  seems  to  aUude  in 
Ps.  xlviii.  7^  when  he  says^  ^^  thou  breakest  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  with  an  cast  wind.''  The  prophet  Isaiah  also^ 
in  chap,  xxvii.  8^  says^  when  alluding  to  this  wind|  ^^he 
stayeth  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  the  east  wind.'^ 
Such  a  storm  is  well  known  to  the  modern  marinen 
by  the  name  of  Levanter;  the  Levant  meaning  that 
country  which  lies  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  what  makes  it  interesting  to  the  Christian  scholar 
isy  that  this  very  wind  is  the  Euroclydon  (EvpoaAu&9i> 
Euro-aquilo)  or  stormy  north-east-wind^  which  was  so 
fotal  to  the  ship  in  which  Paul  and  his  companions  were^ 
when  sailing  to  Rome.^  The  east  wind  is  also  accounted^ 
both  in  Jndea  and  Egypt,  very  hurtful  to  vegetation^  as 
being  the  canse  of  blight  :*  because  of  its  cold  and  drying 
quality ;  carrying  off  the  insensible  perspiration  from 
the  extremities  of  plants  more  rapidly  than  it  could  be 
supplied  by  the  general  ascent  of  the  sap ;  and  thereby 
withering  them  in  a  short  time.  The  reason  of  the  east 
wind's  being  so  cold  and  withering  between  their  seed 
time  and  harvest  (corresponding  with  our  winter  and 
spring)  was  that,  both  in  Judea  and  Egypt,  it  came  over 
the  mountainous  tract  of  the  whole  continent  of  Judea 
and  Persia,  and  the  great  desert  of  Diarbekr,  Irak,  and 
Arabia,  before  it  reached  the  Holy  Land,  by  which  its 
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beat  and  moisture  were  both  extracted ;  and  therefore 
it  fixed  with  avidity  on  every  plant  it  passed^  to  supply 
its  deficiency  in  both  of  these  articles.— fiut  in  the  sum- 
mer its  leading  feature  was  very  different ;  for  it  was 
then  sometimes  very  dry  and  hot ;  and  it  was  from  that 
quarter^  as  well  as  from  the  souths  that  they  had  the 
suffocating  hot  wind  and  the  samieL  Hence  Jonah  was 
exceedingly  oppressed  by  it/ 

The  west  wind  of  Judea  naturally  came  from  the  Me- 
diterranean^  and  hence  its  name  in  Exod.  x.  19^  is 
Qt-(^n  Ruh-imy  a  wind  from  the  sea.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  a  cloud  from  the  west  betokened  a  shower;^ 
and  after  a  droughty  in  the  days  of  Elijah^  a  cloud  like  a 
man's  hand^  rising  from  the  sea^  was  the  sign  of  a  hurri- 
cane of  wind  and  rain.*  It  would  appear  that  thunder 
and  lightning  came  also  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west ; 
for  our  Saviour  alludes  to  it  in  Matt.  xxiv.  27^  when  he 
says^  ^^  As  the  lightning  cdmeth  out  of  the  east^  and 
shineth  even  unto  the  west^  so  shall  also  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  be.'' — As  for  the  north  windy  by  blowing^ 
from  Lebanon  and  Antilibanus^  it  was  a  cold  drying 
wind.  Hence  Solomon  says  of  it^  that  it  <^  driveth  away 
rain."*^  And  Job  tells  us^  that  ^^  cold  and  fair  weather 
are  from  the  north."*  In  Ecclus.  xliii.  17.  20,  the 
northern  storm  and  the  whirlwind  are  described  as 
terrible ;  and  even  without  the  whirlwind^  we  are  told; 
that  ^^  when  the  cold  north  wind  bloweth^  and  the  water  is 
congealed  into  ice,  it  abideth  upon  every  gathering  to- 
gether of  water^  and  clotheth  the  water  as  with  a  breast- 
plate."— ^With  respect  to  the  south  wind  of  Judea,  it 
came  from  Arabia,  and  commonly  brought  heat :'  but 
it  also  brought  whiriwinds.*    And  from  that  quarter,  as 
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well  as  frolki  the  east^  came  the  hot  winds^  and  the  samiel. 
It  would  appear^  from  our  translation^  that  the  spouse 
thought  the  north  and  south  winds  of  advantage  to  her 
garden ;  for  she  says  in  Cant.  iv.  16^  ^^  Awake^  O  north 
wind^  and  come^  thou  south ;  blow  upon  my  garden^ 
that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out :"  but  some  render 
it^  ^^  Aw^e^  O  north  wind^  to  fan  the  air^  and  retire 
thou  destructive  south  wind  :"  for  if  the  south  wind 
blew^  the  excessive  heat  would  have  prevented  her  be- 
loved from  visiting  his  garden^  as  she  wishes  in  the  end 
of  the  verse^  and  would  have  shut  him  up  in  his  apart** 
ment*  I  may  remark,  however,  in  general,  that  the 
south  winds  in  Judea  are  moderate  or  destructive,  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  Dr.  Russell's  account  of  the  winds 
at  Aleppo  may  either  be  seen  in  his  Travels,  or  in  Harm. 
Observ.  vol.  i.  p.  99 ;  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  no- 
tice their  prevalence  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year 
in  Judea,  when  we  examine  the  state  of  the  seasons  in 
that  country. 

SECT.  IV. 

The  Seasons  in  Judea. 

Jewish  diviskms  of  Uie  year;  the  sune  at  mentibned  in  Gen.  Tiii.  S2.-i-lst» 
Seed  time ;  former  nuns  deicribed  ;  activity  of  the  former  in  sowing^  alter 
them.^2d.  The  winter;  its  duration ;  the  season  for  thu^r  and  lightning; 
an  eastern  winter  mildn-^^  The  cold.— 4th,  The  harvest ;  the  Utter  rams 
described.— ^th,  The  smnmer ;  itsdaration,  and  effects  on  vegetation.— 6th« 
The  heat ;  iU  duration.  Jews  seldom  went  ahroad  at  this  season  between 
eleven  o'clock  and  three;  retired  to  rest.  Some  general  signs  as  to  the 
weather  in  Judea. 

In  describing  the  weather  of  Judea,  it  b  most  natural 
to  begin  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  their  dvil  year,  and  the  time  when  the  ope- 
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rations  of  the  seasons  commeneed*  Aceordfaig^y  their 
year  is  thus  described  by  one  of  their  own  writen. 
<^  Half  TisEri^  all  Marchesvan^  and  half  Chisleu^  is  jnf 
zeroj  or  seed-time.  Half  Cbisleu^  all  Thebeth^  and  half 
Shebaty  is  ei*in  herepy  or  winter.  Half  Sfaebat^  all  Adar^ 
and  half  Nisan,  is  *Tlp  hur^  the  cold.  Half  Nisan^  all 
Ijor^  and  half  Sivan,  is  1l\^p  Aeisutf  or  harvest  Half 
Sivan^  all  Thamuz^  and  half  Ab^  is  i^ttp  kiits^  or  sum- 
sier.  And  half  Ab^  all  Elul^  and  half  Tizri^  is  Otl  f^^f 
or  the  great  heat"*  It  is  somewhat  remarkable^  that 
the  promise  of  God  to  Noah  after  the  flMd^  is  expressed 
in  the  very  words  in  the  original  and  onr  traaslatimi^ 
which  are  here  used  by  the  Jewish  writer.^  ^  While  the 
earth  remaineth^  seedtime  and  harvest^  and  cold  and 
heat^  and  summer  and  winter^  and  day  and  night  shaH 
not  cease.''  But  let  us  attend  to  each  of  these  divisions 
in  their  order. 

In  the  Jirst  division^  which  was  that  of  jnt  zero,  or 
seed-time,  and  which  comprehended  half  Tizri^  all  Mar- 
chesvan^  and  half  Chisleu^  or  from  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober till  the  end  of  November^  the  first  thing  concern- 
ing the  weather  is  what  is  usually  known  by  the  former 
rains*  The  rabbins  deliver  that  the  former  rains  fell  in 
the  month  Marchesvan,  which  corresponds  with  the  last 
fortnight  of  October^  and  the  first  fortnight  of  Novem- 
ber.®  And  with  tliis  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers 
Agree.  For  an  eye-witness^  mentioned  by  Harmer^'  says^ 
that  on  the  2d  of  November^  N.  S.^  he  found  some  rain 
between  Joppa  and  Rama ;  and  that^  on  the  4th  of  that 
month  he  was  nine  hours  and  a  half  in  the  rain,  which 
fell^  not  constantly^  but  in  heavy  showers ;  that  the  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  (Nov.  5)  he  was  prevented 


«  lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Bzer.  John  iv.  35.        ^  Gen.  tuL  33. 
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from  going  out  by  the  rain ;  and  that  it  continued  un- 
settled weather  until  the  19th  of  November,  when  he 
left  that  city :  but  that  it  would  have  been  deemed  very 
good  weather  in  Britain,  as  the  rain  did  not  fall  in  large 
quantities,  or  without  interruption,  through  the  day. 
Dr.  Shaw  is,  therefore,  not  correct  in  saying,*  that  the 
first  rains  in  Judea  usually  &11  about  the  beginning  of 
November,  O.  S.  meaning  the  12th  of  November,  N.  S. ; 
but  he  was  no  eye-witness,  as  he  himself  acknowledges, 
and  must,  therefore,  yield  to  the  evidence  which  Har- 
mer  produces.  It  is,  indeed,  probable^  that  they  begin 
to  fall  still  earlier  in  Judea ;  for  Mr.  Harmer's  eye-wit- 
ness found  the  peasants  ploughing  up  their  stubbles  for 
wheat,  as  he  went  between  Joppa  and  Jerusalem,  and 
also  through  the  vale  of  Esdraelon.  Now,  according  to 
Dr.  Shaw,**  the  Arabs  do  not  begin  to  break  up  the 
ground  to  sow  wheat  and  beans  till  after  the  fitlling  of 
the  first  rains.  Nay,  Rauwolff*  says,  that  on  the  13th 
September,  O.  S.,  in  the  year  1575,  equal  to  the  25th 
September,  N.  S.,  he  found  the  hemerocallis  near  Joppa, 
which  Dr.  Russell  describes  as  a  plant  that  never  ap- 
pears till  after  the  first  fall  of  the  autumnal  rains.  And 
the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Revolt  of  Ali  Bey,  told 
Mr.  Harmer,  that  when  he  was  at  Joppa,  they  began  to 
&11  about  the  7th  of  September,  O.  S.,  equal  to  the  19tb, 
N.  S.,  or  about  the  equinox.  From  consulting  Dr.  Rus- 
sell's Aleppo,  p.  14.  66.  155,  it  appears  that  the  first 
rains  fall  at  Aleppo  about  the  same  time  that  they  fall 
in  Judea ;  for,  according  to  him,  they  usually  beg^n  be- 
tween the  15th  and  25th  September,  O.  S.,  or  the  27th 
September  and  7th  October,  N.  S. ;  but  they  are  ra- 
ther very  heavy  showers  than  continued  rains,  which 
cool  and  freshen  the  air ;  and .  about  twenty  or  thirty 
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days  afker^  or  the  17th  and  27th  of  October^  are  the 
second  rains ;  between  which  the  weather  h  temperate^ 
serene^  and  extremely  delightful ;  bat  afler  that  it  t>e- 
comes  variable.  We  are  not  to  confound  these  second 
rains,  however,  with  the  latter  rains  of  scripture^  which 
do  not  fall  till  some  months  after,  and  will  be  noticed 
by  and  by«  Dr.  Shaw  confirms  Dr.  RnsselPs  account 
of  these  former  ndas ;  for  he  says^  that  after  the  two  or 
three  first  days  of  rain,  which  is  commonly  very  heavy^ 
there  is  usually  a  week,  a  fortnight^  or  more,  of  good 
weather,  in  which  interval  they  begin  to  plough  and 
sow.  From  the  above  accounts,  then,  of  the  former  rains^ 
it  appears,  that  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  sometimes 
a  few  days  sooner  or  later,  according  to  circumstances, 
the  first  fruits  of  these  rains  descend  in  heavy  showers 
for  two  or  three  days ;  that  the  weather  then  clears  up 
for  twenty  or  thirty  days ;  after  which  the  real  fonner 
tains  begin :  so  that  they  really  fall  in  the  month  Mar- 
ehesvan,  as  the  Jewish  account  formerly  given  stated^ 
or  in  the  last  fortnight  of  October^  and  the  first  fortnight 
of  November.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they 
ceased  then;  for  they  continue  during  the  winter  months 
in  Judea,  9S  the  snow  does  in  Britain.  The  meanmgy 
therefore,  is,  that  they  were  most  severe  during  that 
time,  to  drench  the  parched  earth  widi  rain,  and  that 
they  continued  to  water  it  occasionally  afterwards.  The 
following  description  of  a  lavish  dearth  of  this  indis- 
pensable element  of  water,  will  show  the  justice  of  the 
foregoing  remarks^'  ^^  The  word  of  the  Lord  that  came 
to  Jeremiah  concernii^  the  dearth.  Judah  moumeth^ 
and  the  gates  thereof  (or  the  people  that  met  at  the 
gates  as  the  pbces  4>f  public  resort)  languish ;  they  are 
black  unto  the  ground  (with  thirst,)  and  the  cry  of  J^- 
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rusalem  has  gone  up.  And  their  noUes  have  sent  their 
little  ones  to  the  waters  (or  running  streams:)  they  cam^ 
to  the  pits  (reservoirs^  or  tanks^  which  used  to  be  filled 
by  the  rain,)  and  fSound  no  water :  they  returned  with 
their  vessels  empty  j  they  were  ashamed  and  confounded^ 
and  covered  their  heads*  Because  the  ground  is  chapt^ 
tor  there  was  no  rain  in  the  eardi^  the  ploughman  were- 
ashamed;  they  covered  their  heads.  Yea^  the  hinds 
idso  calved  in  the  field,  and  forsook  their  ofisimng; 
because  there  was  no  grass.  And  the  wild  asses  did 
stand  in  the  high  places ;  they  snuffed  up  the  wind  like 
dragons;  their  eyes  did  fiiil,  because  there  was  no  grass.'^ 
From  these  verses  it  appears  that  the  dtelay  of  the  for- 
mer rains  Was  accounted  a  serious  evil  bodi  by  man  and 
beast  How  exceedingly  appropriate  then  is  the  Jewish 
appellation  for  rain^  when  they  call  it  emphatically  ^^  the 
river  of  God  !^^  No  sooner  did  it  appear  than  all  was  in 
motion,  and  the  words  of  Isaiah  were  completely  veri* 
fied  :*  ^^  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters,  that 
send  forth  thither  the  ftet  of  the  ox  and  the  ass/'  In 
considering,  however,  the  former  rain  now^  and  the  lat- 
ter rain  in  spring,  which  we  shall  describe  by  and  by^ 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  are  confined  to  Judeaj 
for  while  the  great  south-west  monsoon,  as  it  is  called^ 
deluges  the  east,  from  Africa  to  the  Malay  peninsula, 
during  the  summer  months,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
June  to  September,  according  to  circumstances,  there  is 
a  rain  that  falls  in  winter,  and  extends  over  all  the 
countries  west  of  the  Indus,  as  far  as  the  Hellespont, 
which  assumes  the  form  of  rain  or  snow,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  place,  and  is  of  much  greater 
importance  to  husbandry  than  the  summer  monsoon. 
Now,  it  is  this  winter  rain  which  affects  Judea;  and  the 

•  Chap,  zzzii.  20. 
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fiHtBcr  and  latter  rains  are  those  beginniDgs  and  endii^ 
of  it^  which^  being  heavier  than  the  rains  in  the  inter* 
vening  months^  were  not  only  more  noticed^  but  really 
more  beneficial  to  the  crops^  from  the  particular  seasons 
at  which  they  fell/  This  extended  view  of  the  subject 
enables  us  to  account  for  the  knowledge  which  Job  had 
of  these  rains^  although  residing  in  Arabia.  He  lay  in 
the  line  of  them^  and  therefore,  in  describing  the  de- 
ference which  was  paid  to  his  opinion  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity,  he  sttd,^  ^^  They  waited  for  me  as  for  the 
rain,  and  they  opened  their  mouth  wide  as  for  the  latter 
rain.'^ 

But  we  are  now  come  to  the  second  divbion  of  the 
Jewish  year,  or  tp/f}  herepy  literally  meaning  the  strip- 
ping  season,  but  translated,  in  Gen.  viii.  22,  the  winter. 
This  comprehended  half  Chisleu,  all  Hiebeth,  and  half 
Shebat,  or  from  the  beginning  of  December  till  the  end 
of  January.  Harmer,  by  a  long  deduction  of  particulars^ 
has  shown  that  the  seasons  at  Aleppo  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  in  Judea ;  and,  accor^ngly,  I  may  observe^ 
that  the  winter  at  Aleppo  is  nearly  of  the  same  duration 
as  that  in  Judea,  for  it  begins  the  12th  December,  and 
lasts  forty  days,  ending  the  20th  January,  and  is  called 
the  Murbania.  In  the  Holy  Land  the  lightning  and 
thunder  are  almost  always  in  winter.  During  the  winter, 
also,  although  the  rains  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  Europe, 
yet,  after  they  begin  to  fall,  they  pour  down  for  three 
or  four  days  and  nights  together  as  vehemently  as  if 
they  would  drown  the  country, ""  being  indeed  necessary 
to  vegetation,  and  hence  commended,  Amos  iv.  7,  8. 
The  wind  that  usually  brings  rain  in  winter  is  the  north- 
east.   And  the  easterly  winds  generally  prevail  during 

*  See  a  good  account  of  both  these  rainy  seasons  in  Elphinstone's  account 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Gabul^  Book  i.  chap.  v. 
^  Chi^.  zxis.  33.  <  Gesta  Dei  per  Fhmcos,  ToL  L  p.  109r»  1098. 
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the  winter  months  till  February^  when  they  change  to 
the  west^  and  continue  there  till  May ;  after  which  sel- 
dom any  more  rain  falls  till  aatumn^  when  the  winds 
become  north-easteriy  again/  No  description  of  an 
eastern  winter  can  be  given  in  fewer  words^  or  in  more 
appropriate  language^  than  that  in  Eccl.  xii.  2,  where 
Solomon  describes  the  winter  of  life  in  eastern  imagery. 
^^  The  sun^  and  the  lights  and  the  moon^  and  the  stars^ 
are  daricened,  and  the  clonds  return  after  the  rain.'' 
The  joys  of  life  assume  a  less  interesting  appearance 
than  they  once  did^  and  the  infirmities  of  age  follow 
each  other  in  quick  succession^  like  the  clouds  of  an 
eastern  winter^  which^  instead  of  dispersing  as  in  Britain 
to  produce  good  weather^  return  to  discharge  new  tor* 
rents.  Indeed^  the  months  of  November^  December^ 
January^  and  February^  are^  in  Syria,  the  most  bois* 
terous  months  in  the  year.^  And  Niebuhr*  tells  us, 
that  ^^  the  Arabs  call  the  rainy  season,  which,  at  Mos- 
kat,  and  the  eastern  mountains  of  Arabia^  lasts  from  the 
21st  November  till  the  18th  February,  by  the  name  of 
scittcy^^  almost  the  very  word  which  is  used  for  ^^  winter" 
in  Cant  ii.  11.  Harmer  mentions  also  great  rains  at 
Christmas,  and  says  that  frosty  weather  is  then  common, 
but  never  severe  or  lasting.'  Yet,  although  these 
months  be  boisterous  when  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  year,  they  are  far  from  being  intemperate  when 
compared  with  more  northerly  latitudes.  The  trees 
indeed  begin  to  shed  their  leaves  before  the  middle  of 
November,  and  hence  the  reason  of  this  division  of  the 
year  being  called  fC^f)  herepj  or  ^f  the  stripping  season." 
But  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  at  Aleppo,  or  from 
the  12th  December  till  the  20th  January,  the  weather 


•  RusseU's  Aleppo,  p.  282.        ^  RiuseU's  Aleppo,  p.  148^  149, 15^  157. 
'  DeKript  de  r Anbi^  p.  4.       •>  Ob,  ch.  1 .  ob.  2,  Clarke's  ediw 
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it  80  miM  that  the  narcisras  iowen  all  &e  time^  aad 
hyacintha  and  Tiokts,  at  the  latest^  appear  before  it  is 
quite  over."  They  begin  fires  in  their  houses  for  warm- 
ing themselves  in  the  day^  says  Dr.  Russell^  about  the 
end  of  November.  Accordingly^  leremidi  tells  us^  ch. 
xxxvi.  22,  that  Jehoiakim^  king  of  Judah^  ^  sat  in  the 
winter-house  in  the  nmth  month  (Chiaieu^  correspond- 
ing with  the  latter  end  of  November  and  beginniii^  of 
December^)  and  there  was  a  fire  on  die  hearth  burning 
belbre  him/'  And  D'Herbelot^  m  bis  BibKotheque 
Orientate,^  says^  that  they  generally  leave  them  off 
through  the  day  at  the  end  of  February^  but  they  are 
occasionally  used  in  rainy  weather  during  the  day  till 
Aprils  and  even  occasionally  during  the  night  till  May  ; 
hence^  when  our  Lord  was  tried  in  March^  the  servants 
are  said  to  have  had  a  fire  to  warm  themselves. '^  I  ought 
to  remark^  however^  as  an  additional  cause  for  this  use 
of  fires^  that  although  when  the  sun  shinei  and  tbe  air 
is  calm^  the  weather  is  mild^  yet  the  sir  is  very  piercing 
during  the  night,  especially  if  it  be  winter:  hence  Job 
complains  of  the  wicked,  that  ^^  they  cause  the  naked 
to  lodge  without  clothing,  and  that  they  have  no  cover- 
ing  from  the  cold ;  that  they  are  wet  with  the  showers 
of  the  mountains,  and  embrace  the  rock  for  want  of  a 
shelter."^  And  David,  when  describing  the  Divine 
Majesty,  says,  that  ^<he  giveth  smiw  Kke  wod;  he 
scattereth  the  hoar  frost  like  ashes ;  ke  casteth  forth  his 
lee  like  morsels;  who  can  stand  before  his  cold  F'*  By 
persons  in  warm  latitutes  such  sudden  transitions  from 
heat  to  cold  are  severely  felt,  and  in  December  and 
January  they  have  sometimes  been  fatal/  Yet  continued 
frosts  are  seldom  known  in  Judea,  for  Dr.  Russell  tells 


•  Ham.  Ob.  ch.  1.  ob.  16.  Clarke.      ^  Art  Schabatb.      *  Jobn  ztiu.  18. 

*  Ch.  jjor.  r,  8.  •  Pa.  calviL  16,  If.  ^  Harm.  ch.  1.  ob.  H. 
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u$i  Aat  in  all  the  thirteen  yean  he  resided  at  Aleppo 
(the  tenperature  of  which  resembles  Judea^)  the  ice 
eould  never  above  three  times  carry  a  man ;  and  snow, 
excepting  in  three  of  these  years,  never  lay  above  a  day. 
The  third  division  of  the  Jewbh  year  was  called  ^ip 
kuTf  or  *\p  ^^9  meaning  the  cold;  comprehending  half 
Shebat,  all  Adar,  and  half  Nisan,  or  from  the  begin- 
ning of  February  till  the  end  of  March ;  and  the  only 
reason  I  can  assign  for  the  name  is,  that  about  the  be- 
ginning of  February  there  are  some  intense  colds ;  for 
the  beginning  of  that  month,  O.  S.  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  is 
the  usual  time  at  Jerusalem  for  the  fiUling  of  snow,*  as 
it  is  also  in  Egypt^  where  the  frosts  of  winter  are  chiefly 
between  the  7th  and  14th  of  that  month.^   Some  indeed 
would  persuade  us  that  there  is  no  winter  in  Egypt,  but 
t}ieir  meaning  is,  that  it  seldom  rains,  hails,  thunders^ 
.  or  has  violent  storms  of  wind,  which  form  an  eastern 
winter,  for  MaiUet  saw  rain  several  times. ""    Pitts  says, 
that  at  Cairo  it  rained  sometimes  very  heavily."*    And 
Pococke  assures  us  that  in  Upper  Egypt  it  hailed  and 
rained  almost  a  whole  morning  in  February,  and  very 
hard  the  night  following,  and  the  same  thing  some  days 
after.    The  same  winds  and  rains  continue  to  be  expe* 
rienced  m  Judeai  as  in  December  and  January;  but  the 
rains  are  chiefly  in  the  night ;  and  sometimes  also  light-* 
ning  and  thunder  while  the  weather  is  dark  and  gloomy^ 
as  in  the  winter  months,  and  dark  douda  soon  return  to 
pour  down  a  fresh  deluge  after  a  great  deal  of  rain  had 
descended  before ;  these  clouds  not  dispersing  after  rain 
like  those  which  appeared  after  the  first  fall  of  the  for^ 
mer  rains.''    Yet  these  remarks  are  chiefly  peculiar  to 
the  beginning  of  February,  for  as  it  advances,  the  fields. 


M«- 


^  Page  335.    •»  Eginoot  &  He]rmin;  rol.  il  p.  214, 345.     ^  Lett.  i.  p.  1«^ 
*  P««c  »5.     •  BuMeU's  Aieppo,  p.  li.  66. 155. 
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which  were  pretty  green  before^  become  now^  by  the 
springing  up  of  the  latter  grain^  entirely  covered  with 
pleasing  verdure ;  and  though  the  trees  continue  in  a 
leafless  state  till  the  end  of  the  months  or  beginning  of 
March^  yet  the  almond^  when  latest^  being  in  blossom 
before  the  middle  of  February^  and  quickly  succeeded 
by  the  apricot^  peach,  kc.  give  the  gardens  at  least  a 
delightful  appearance,  and  the  spring  in  general  becomes 
gradually  very  pleasant*    Maundrell  found  rain  fol- 
lowed by  lightning  and  thunder  in  March ;  and  in  the 
Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,^  we  are  told  that  at  Jerusalem 
trees  were  just  become  green  in  the  same  month. 

The  fourth  division  of  the  Jewish  year  was  called  yfSp 
ketsuTy  or  the  harvest^  comprehending  half  Nisan,  dl 
Ijar,  and  half  Sivan ;  or,  from  the  beginning  of  April  till 
the  end  of  May.  According  to  the  prophet  Joel  ii.  23,  and 
the  Rabbins,  the  latter  rains  fell  in  the  month  Nisan,  or 
in  the  last  fortnight  of  March  and  first  fortnight  of  April  ;^ 
but  Dr.  Shaw  places  them  sometimes  in  the  beginning  and 
sometimes  towards  the  end  of  April,  O.S. ;'  consequently 
between  the  12th  of  April  and  the  12th  of  May,  N.S. 
They  are  called  harvest  rains,  as  the  word  signifies,  Deut. 
xi.  14,  because  they  help  to  fill  and  ripen  the  com  for 
tutting.  Thus,  the  former  rains  fell  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  at  their  seed  time,  to  quicken  the  grain ;  and 
the  latter  rains  fall  after  the  vernal  equinox  to  ensure  a 
plentiful  crop.  It  is  owing  to  these  latter  rains  that 
Jordan  in  the  first  month^  annually  overflows  its  banks 
at  the  season  of  barley  harvest  ;^  and  the  reason  why  it 
overflows  them  only  once  in  the  year  is,  that  when  the 
former  rains  fell  the  ground  was  so  parched  by  the  sum- 
mer's drought  that  they  scarcely  quenched  its  thirsty 

>  RuBseU'i  AUeppo,  p.  14.  66.  155.  ^  Pag€  309. 

<  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Ttlm.  Excr.  Luke  ir.  25.        ^  Page  335, 3d  edit 

«  1  Ghnm.  xiL  ;s.  r  jf^  iu.  15.  Ecclu».  zzir.  26, 
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Imt  having  beeo  saturated  at  times  with  plentifiil  showers 
daring  the  winter^  those  surplus  portions  of  the  latter 
rain  which  fall  in  spring  naturally  empty  themselves 
into  that  river^  an8  carry  it  along  in  full  flood.  When 
the  latter  rains  are  past^  the  weather  of  Judea  is  varia- 
Me  till  May^  by  cold  winds  from  Libanus^'  from  the  end 
of  which  till  the  middle  of  September  there  are  almost 
no  8howers>  and  scarcely  a  cloud.  The  verdure  of  spring 
fkdes  before  the  middle  of  May^  and  by  the  end  of  it  all 
becomes  parched  and  barren."*  Doubdan^  in  returning 
form  Cana  to  Nazareth  on  die  8th  of  May^  found  the 
heat  so  great  that  he  could  hardly  breathe  ;^  and  it  is  to 
this  that  Lsaiah"*  seems  to  aHude  when  he  says^  ^'  The 
Lord  said  unto  me^  I  will  take  my  rest^  and  I  will  con- 
sider in  my  dwelling-place^  like  a  clear  heat  upon  herbs^ 
and  like  a  clodd  of  dew  in  the  heat  of  harvest^'  In  ch. 
XXV.  4p  5,  he  hath  the  same  kind  of  language  to  describe 
God's  care  of  the  poor  and  llie  needy :  ^^  He  is  a  sha- 
dow from  die  heat.  He  will  bring  down  the  noise  of 
Strangers  as  the  heat  in  a  dry  place^  even  the  heat  with 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud.''  I  might  add^  that  it  is  to  the 
former  part  of  this  division  of  the  Jewish  year  that  the 
following  description  of  sprii^  given  by  Solomon^  evi- 
dently refers ;  for  the  time  of  the  singmg  of  birds^  men- 
tioned in  it^  and  especially  the  singing  of  the  nightingale^ 
begins  at  Jordan^  according  to  Thevenot^  about  the  16tii 
of  Aprils  but  at  Aleppo  not  till  the  end  of  April.  Cant« 
ii.  11.  13.  ^<  The  winter  is  past^  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come ;  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
is  heard  in  our  land.  The  fig-tree  putteth  (brth  his 
green  figs^  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grape  give 
a  good  smeU."    Indeed^  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 


•  De  b  Vatte,  p.  1S1»  122,     ^  BaaMU.      <  Pfege  513.     ^  Ch,  zriii.  4. 
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rich  fragrance  of  an  eastern  dimate  when  the  spring  and 
summer  are  in  bloom^  and  before  the  excessive  heat 
comes  on.  The  air  is  filled  with  the  odours  of  plants^ 
and  flowers^  and  trees^  which  the  br^ze  wafts  about  in 
most  delicious  freshness.  Mr.  Reland  observes  on  Jose* 
phus's  Antiquities^  vi.  5,  and  proves  elsewhere  in  his 
note  on  iii.  1^  that  although  thunder  and  lightning  with 
us  happen  usually  in  summer^  yet  in  Palestine  and  Syria 
they  are  chiefly  confined^  as  we  have  already  said^  to 
winter.  This  consideration^  therefore^  will  give  beauty 
and  force  to  the  words  of  Samuel  in  1  Sam.  xii.  17,  18^ 
^<  Is  it  not  wheat  harvest  to-day  ?  I  will  call  unto  the 
Lord^  and  he  shall  send  thunder  and  rain^  that  ye  may 
perceive  and  see  that  your  wickedness  is  great  which  ye 
have  done  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  in  asking  you  a  king. 
So  Samuel  called  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  sent 
thunder  and  rain  that  day ;  and  all  the  people  greatly 
feared  the  Lord  and  Samuel.''  Had  thunder  and  rain 
been  common  in  harvest^  the  miracle  would  have  con- 
sisted in  their  coming  at  the  invocation  of  Samuel^  but 
since  they  very  seldom  appeared  at  that  season^  it  made 
the  surprise  of  the  Israelites  the  greater. 

The  fifth  division  of  the  Jewish  year  was  called  ^^p 
hiitfy  or  summery  and  comprehended  half  Sivan^  all 
Thamuzy  and  half  Ab;  or  from  the  beginning  of  June 
till  the  end  of  July.  During  this  seaaon  the  winds  are 
westerly^  for  it  will  be  recollected  that  as  the  easterly 
winds  were  said  to  prevail  from  the  autumnal  equinox 
till  February^  so  at  that  time  they  changed  to  the  west^ 
and  continue  westerly  till  the  autumnal  equinox  again. 
In  Egypt^  during  summer^  a  fresh  north  wind  blows 
every  day^  except  when  they  are  visited  with  the  suffo- 
cating south ;  and  the  sea  coast  of  Judea  has  a  wind  of 
the  same  kind  nearly  in  the  daily  sea  breeze^  but  the  in- 
terior 18  fanned  chiefly  by  the  west  wind^  unless  when 
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the  hot  wind  of  the' desert  comes  either  from  the  south, 
or  east  It  will  easily  be  thought  that  the  sun's  rays  are  in 
June  and  July  very  intense^  and  that  the  face  of  nature 
must  he  much  parched ;  so  much  so^  that  the  streams 
which  in  winter  rushed  with  the  impetuosity  of  torrents^ 
then  dwindle  into  mere  brooks^  or  become  entirely  dry; 
a  circumstance  that  is  beautifully  alluded  to  in  Job  vi* 
15 — 18.  Thunder  is  exceedingly  uncommon  in  summer^* 
and  it  seldom^  if  ever  rains.^  But  when  it  does  rain  it  is 
commonly  preceded  by  a  whirlwind^  with  clouds  of  dust^ 
and  is^  as  Ezekie^  expresses  it^  ^^  with  a  stormy  whirl- 
wind^ and  an  overflowing  shower,  or  great  hail/'  Hence 
Dr.  Russell  confirms  Scripture,  when  he  says,  that  at 
Aleppo,  the  climate  of  which  is  similar  to  Judea,  they 
have  severe  thunder  showers  about  the  beginning  of 
July,  O.  S.  The  above  remarks,  however,  about  the  in- 
tense heat,  are  chiefly  applicable  to  the  lower  grounds^ 
for  even  in  the  hottest  months  the  inhabitants  of  Libanus. 
and  Antilibanus  feel  such  cold  at  times  during  the  night 
as  to  make  furs  a  very  necessary  part  of  dress* 

The  last  division  of  the  Jewish  year  is  Qin  hum,  or 
the  heat,  comprehending  half  Ah,  all  Elul,  and  half 
Tizri,  or  from  the  beginning  of  August  till  the  end  of 
September.  During  this  period  the  air  becomes  stfll 
more  heated,  and  the  face  of  nature  more  withered ; 
•those  places  only  being  verdant  which  are  near  rivulds 
of  water.  This  withered  aspect  is  what  the  Psalmist  al- 
ludes to  in  Ps.  xxxii.  4,  when  he  says  that  ^<  his  moisture 
is  turned  into  the  drought  of  summer."  During  this  pe- 
riod the  sky  through  the  day  is  clear  and  cloudless  after 
the  dews  are  up ;  and  hence  the  continued  miracle  of  a 
|Hllar  of  doud,  in  a  cloudless  sky,  accompanying  the  Is- 


•  Vohiey,  Voy.  torn.  i.  p.  321.  *  Jofefth.  W«r,  ni.  7. 

'  Chap^  ziii.  U.  13. 
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raditM  for  forty  yetm,  to  their  own  comfort^  and  the 
amaienienty  no  doubt^  of  the  neighboorii^  nations.  Bat 
in  the  night  a  plentifbl  dew  descends^  which  either  wete 
the  earth  like  a  shower^  or  appears  as  hoar  frost,  eg- 
cording  to  ciroamstanoes,  and  which,  lying  on  the  leaves 
of  plants,  serves  to  keep  them  alive  in  this  season  of 
heat ;  bit  no  sooner  does  the  sun  appear,  than  they 
ascend  as  sandLe  from  an  oven,  and  become  invisible.  It 
was  this  difference  of  day  and  night  to  which  Jacob 
alluded  when  he  smd  to  Laban,'  <<In  the  day  the 
drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  nigbt^'  To  this 
also  Jeremiah  refers,  ch.  Xxxvi.  30,  where  he  says  of  Je- 
hoiakim,  king  of  Jodah,  that  <^  his  dead  body  should  be 
cast  out  in  the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the 
frost"  And  to  this  Baruch  alludes,  ch.  ii.  24, 25,  when 
he  complains  that  the  above  words  of  the  prophet  were 
fulfilled  on  the  bodies  of  their  kings  and  their  fathers, 
which  had  been  cast  out  to  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  to 
the  frost  of  the  night.  And  it  is  to  the  sudden  disap* 
pearance  of  the  dew  that  God  compares  the  goodness  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah  in  Hosea  vi.  4 :  ^^  It  was  like  the 
morning  cloud,  and  the  early  dew  which  passed  quickly 
away." — The  heat  of  the  day  is  so  great  at  noon  in  sum- 
mer^ that  delicate  people,  or  persons  of  rank,  frequently 
retire  to  rest.  Niebuhr  tells  us,  that  in  Arabia  it  is  so 
hot  in  July  and  August,  that,  except  in  cases  of  neeas-* 
sity,  nobody  goes  out  from  eleven  in  the  morning  tiH 
three  in  die  afternoon ;  and  that  the  Arabe  seldom  work 
during  that  time,  but  employ  it  in  sleeping  in  apart- 
ments, into  which  the  air  is  let  from  above.  At  such 
seasons  a  mist  and  dew  coming  after  the  heat  is  exceedr 
ingly  refreshing,  and  as  such  is  noticed  in  Ecdfos. 
idiii.  22.  Dr.  Russell  ako  informs  us  that  they  rise  very 
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eariy^  dine  soon^  and  repose  like  Eglon*.  and  Ishbosheth^^ 
from  one  or  two  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  If  we  suppose 
this  to  be^the  season  to  which  the  Psahnist  alludes  in  Ps. 
iv.  4^  ratAer  than  to  the  season  of  the  nighty  by  which 
it  is  usually  explained^  it  will  give  his  words  more  beauty 
and  forces  <^  Commune  with  your  own  heart  on  your 
bed^  and  be  still  :'^ — ^take  advantage  of  the  hours  which 
the  climate  aflTords  for  serious  meditation.  The  same 
idea  seems  to  be  contained  in  Ps«  Ixiii.  6^  where  their 
resting  in  the  heat  of  the  day^  and  their  rest  in  the 
nighty  seem  both  alluded  to :  ^<  I  remember  thee  on  my 
bed,  and  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night  watches/'  In 
September,  Dr.  Russell  states^  that  scarcely  a  night 
passes  at  Aleppo  without  much  lightning  in  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  heavens^  but  unattended  with  thun- 
der ;  and  when  it  appears  in  the  west  or  south-west^  it 
is  a  sure  sign  of  rain^  either  preceded  or  followed  by 
thunder.''  This  we  may  also  expect  in  Judea  before  the 
equinox^  as  the  atmosphere  must  then  be  charged  with 
electricity. 

We  have^  unfortunately^  few  meteorological  observa- 
tions^ or  prognostications  as  to  the  weather  of  Judea^ 
from  the  paucity  of  ancient  records,  and  the  danger  of 
present  travelling;  but  the  following  hints  should  not  be 
overlooked.  A  red  sky  in  the  evening  betokened  fair 
weather ;  and  when  the  sky  was  red  and  lowering  in 
the  morning,  they  expected  foul  weather  that  day."^ 
When  a  cloud  arose  from  the  west  or  Mediterranean, 
they  expected  a  shower;  and  when  the  south  wind  blew, 
they  said,  There  will  be  heat.''  Such  are  the  observa- 
tions which  we  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the  weather 
of  Jiidea,  and  the  difference  of  temperature  at  different 


•  Jud|r*  iu*  34.  ^  2  Sam.  iv.  5.  <  Aleppo,  toK  ii.  p.  385. 
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seasons  of  the  year ;  yet  they  are  far  from  being  gene- 
rally applicable^  since  heat  is  regulated  not  merely  by 
latitude^  but  by  its  proximity  to^  or  remoteMtt  from^ 

m 

the  sea ;  by  the  nature  of  the  soil^  and  the  Hegree  of 
elevation.  Thus^  the  air  is  much  colder  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  than  on  the  coast ;'  and  Shaphet^  in  Gali- 
lee^  from  its  height  of  situation^  is  so  fresh  and  cool^ 
that  the  heats  of  summer  are  scarcely  felt ;  while  about 
Jericho^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jordan^  it  is.  extremely 
troublesome  and  even  fatal.^ 

SECT.  V. 
JSgrieuiiure  of  Judea. 

Time  of  plougliingi  fbnn  of  their  plou^  ^  the  ox  goad  ^  their  manner  of  sow- 
iiy;  diaeaaetof  gnun^  blaaitiiig  or  bliglit^  mildewi  hoar  frost;  thunder 
showers:  caterpillar  i  locusts;  harvest  in  Judea.  The  barkj  harvest  s  wfaenit 
harvest ;  manner  of  reaping  by  pulling  up ;  cutting  with  a  sickle ;  harvest  a 
season  of  joy ;  sheaves,  but  no  shocks  in  Judea ;  threshing  the  grain  by  a 
staff;  flail;  feet  of  cattle;  the  drag;  the  wain  with  iron  wheels  or  teeth  : 
winnowing  by  the  shovel  and  fan :  threshing  floors  in  airy  situations ;  atrair 
•used  as  fodder ;  g^n  preserved  in  earthen  jars,  or  heaps  in  the  fields,  or 
aubterraneous  repositories :  these  last  sometimes  sealed.  Grinding  com  by 
the  hand-mill ;  the  work  of  women,  at  day-break ;  com  ground  in  a  mitt 
wrought  by  asses. 

Wb  have  no  allusions  in  Scripture  as  to  the  con- 
nexion between  astronomy  and  agriculture;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  guided 
in  their  agricultural  operations  by  the  rising  and  setting 
of  certain  stars ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Jews 
were  so  likewise^  although  they  are  not  particularly 
mentioned.  Let  us^  then^  before  we  collect  and  compare 
the  modem  practice  in  the  East  with  that  of  Scripture^ 
begin  with  the  hints  that  Virgil  has  given  us  in  his 
Georgics^  and  more  especially  that  Hesiod  has  left  in 


•  Beland,  Palest,  p.  387.  ^  Egxnont  and  Heymui»  vol.  ii.  p.  4T, 
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his  excellent  treatise  entitled^  Efyt^  nai  YLfu^oiu^  and  ^f 
which  the  Georgics  are  an  evident  imitation.  In  Italy^ 
Virgil  directs  his  countrymen  to  give  a  light  furrow  to 
poor  land  at  the  rising  of  Arcturus^  or  about  the  middle 
of  September^  lest  the  scanty  moisture  should  forsake 
the  sandy  soil  if  they  ploughed  it  sooner/  Between  the 
time  that  the  sun  entered  Libra^  which  was  at  the  au- 
tumnal equinox  and  the  winter  solstice^  or  the  22d  of 
December^  was  the  season  for  sowing  barley^  flax^  and 
the  poppy .^  When  the  dog-star  had  set,  and  Taurus 
had  opened  the  year^  they  sowed  beans^  trefoil^  and 
millet ;  and  wheat  and  other  strong  bearded  grain^  when 
the  Pleiades  were  set  in  the  morning,  and  the  Gnossian 
star  of  Ariadne's  crown.  Some,  indeed,  began  before 
the  setting  of  Maia^  one  of  the  Pleiades,  but  they  were 
mocked  with  empty  ears :  and  vetches,  kidney-beans, 
and  Egyptian  lentils,  were  planted,  when  Bootes  set"" 
Besides  which  particular  directions,  he  telb  us  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  Pleiades,  Hyades,  and  the  bright  star  of 
Lycaon,  in  the  Ursa  Major,  were  well  known  to  hus- 
bandmen and  mariners  f  that  the  stars  of  Arcturus,  the 
days  of  the  kids,  and  the  shining  dragon,  were  also 
observed  by  the  same  classes  of  men;*  and  that  the  rainy 
kids  arising  from  the  west  were  the  cause  of  the  storm 
of  rain.  ^  Such  are  the  hints  that  are  given  us  by  the 
Roman  ^ricukuralist^  who  died  19  years  before  Christ. 
Let  us  ne^t.  attend  to  the  observations  of  Hesiod,  who 
is  thought  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Homer,  .and 
of  course  to  have  flourished  907  years  before  Christ ; 
carrying  us  back  to  the  times  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Ju- 
dah^  and  Ahab  king  of  Israel. 

He  advises  the  Greeks  to  begin  the  harvest  at  the 


•  Gcorg,  i.  66—70.  iii.  304.  »»  Georg.  i.  208—212. 
<^  Georg.  i.  215—230.                              •>  Gcorg.  L  138. 
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rising  ot  the  Pleiades^  and  ploughing  when  they  set ; 
which  constellation^  after  lying  concealed  40  days  and 
40  nights^  appears  again  when  the  sickle  is  sharpened.* 
They  cat  their  wood  in  autumn,  when  the  dog-star  ap« 
peared.^  The  voice  of  the  crane,  on  her  annual  return^ 
was  the  signal  for  ploughing,  and  showed  the  time  of 
rainy  winter.*    The  appearance  of  the  cuckoo  was  ra- 
ther late  for  sowing ;  but,  if  it  rained  moderately  for 
three  days,  they  had  as  good  a  crop  as  those  who  sowed 
earlier/    When  the  winter  had  finished,   sixty  days 
after  the  equinox,  Arcturus,  leaving  the  ocean^  first  ap- 
peared in  the  evening,  and  was  the  signal  for  cutting 
their  vines/  And  when  the  tortoise  lifted  its  claws  from 
the  earth,  as  if  flying  the  Pleiades,  the  vines  were  no 
more  to  be  dug,  but  the  hooks  sharpened  for  the  har- 
vest '    When  the  thistle  was  in  flower,  and  the  grass* 
hopper  chirped  under  the  trees,  the  goats  were  ac- 
counted fattest,  and  the  vines  were  best^  for  then  Sirius 
ruled."^    When  the  force  of  Orion  was  first  felt,  they 
trod  out  their  grain  in  a  place  exposed  to  the  wind,  and 
then  laid  it  up  in  vessels/  When  Orion  and  Sirius  came 
to  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  and  Aurora,  with  her  rosy 
fingers,  beheld  Arcturus, '  they  plucked  their  grapes, 
laid  them  on  the  ground  for  ten  days  and  nights,  and 
then  drew  off  the  juice  into  vessels/  After  the  Pleiades^ 
Hyades,  and  strength  of  Orion  was  set^  then  was  the 
season  for  ploughing/    It  appears  from  Homer,  how- 
ever,^ and  Madame  Dacier's  note  upon  it^  that  the 
Grecians  did  not  plough  in  the  manner  now  in  use ;  for 
they  first  broke  up  the  ground  with  oxen,  and  then 
ploughed  it  more  lightly  with  mules.    And,  when  th€y 


«  Hesiod,  ii.  1_5.  ^  Hesiod,  ii.  35.  «  Hesiod,  ii.  66. 

^  He8lod»  ii.  104. '  "  Hesiod,  iL  184.  '  Hesiod,  ii.  189. 

8  Hesiod,  ii.  200.  <>  Hesiod,  iL  315.  >  Hesiod,  ii.  227, 
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Moployed  two  ploughs  in  a  fields  they  measured  the 
space  they  could  plough  iu  a  day,  and  set  their  ploughs 
at  the  two  sides  of  that  space^  when  they  proceeded  to 
plough  towards  each  other.  This  intermediate  space 
was  constantly  fixed,  but  less  in  proportion  for  two 
ploughs  of  oxen  than  for  two  of  mules :  because  oxen 
were  slower,  and  employed  more  in  a  field  that  had  not 
been  yet  turned  up;  whereas  mules  were  naturally 
swifter,  and  made  greater  speed  on  ground  that  had 
already  got  the  first  furrow.  Pope^s  note  on  the  above 
is,  that  this  manner  of  measuring  a  space  oi  ground 
fieems  to  have  been  customary  in  those  times,  from  that 
passage  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  14,  where  ^^  Jonathan  and  his 
armour-bearer  slew  twenty  men,  within  as  it  were  an 
half  acre  of  land,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  might  plough.^' 
And  I  may  add,  that  the  same  thing  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Odyssey  viii.  124,  where  Homer  is  describing  the  spae^ 
of  groutiid.  at  the  games  given  by  Alcinous,  king  of 
Ph»acia,  in  honour  of  Ulysses,  in  which  Clytonius  out- 
stripped his  rivals  at.  the  race-  ^  as  far  as  the  hinds  al- 
low betwecm  the  mule  and  ox  from  plough  to  plough/^ 
Such  are  the  notices  which  these  authors  give  us  of  an- 
cient agriculture ;  but  they  are.  not  such  good  interpre- 
ters of  Scripture  as  the  present  usages  of  the  East :  we 
^hall  therefore  quit  them,  to  collect  what  can  be  got  by 
comparing  the  accounts  of  Eastern  travellers,  beginnings 

1st,  With  the  times  of  ploughing  and  sowing. — ^It  . 
hath  been  observed,  when  treating .  of  the  weather  of 
the  Holy  Land,  that,  when  the  former  rains  begin  to 
fall,  there  are  commonly  two  or  three  days  of  heavy 
rain,  after  which  the  weather  clears  up  for  twenty  or 
thirty  days ;  and  that  then  the  rains  return,  and  con- 
tinue at  times  during  the  winter.  X  may  now  notice, 
that  the  natives  never  think  of  ploughing  their  fields 
till  ttiese  rains  begin,,  for  the  ground  is  so  parched  with 

Vol.  XL  3  K 
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the  long  continued  drought  of  summer^  that  to  sow  be^ 
fore  rain  would  be  throwing  away  the  seed.  During 
the  twenty  or  thirty  days^  therefore^  above-mentioned^ 
they  are  exceedingly  busy  in  ploughing  and  sowing. 
Ploughing  at  Aleppo^  which  Mr.  Harmer  considers  as 
contemporary  with  ploughing  at  Judea^  begins  about 
the  end  of  September  (although^  in  Ray's  Collection  of 
Traveb^  p.  319^  we  hear  of  travellers  who  saw  the  fields 
about  Rama  ploughed  in  the  middle  of  September^)  and 
they  sow  their  earliest  wheat  about  the  middle  of 
October;  but  as  the  frosts  are  never  so  severe  as  to 
prevent  ploughing  through  the  winter^  they  continue  to 
sow  all  sorts  of  grain  till  the  end  of  January,  and  barley 
sometimes  after  the  middle  of  February,  O.  S.  No  har- 
rows  are  used ;  but  the  ground,  after  being  ploughed 
once,  is  sown,  and  then  ploughed  a  second  time.  If  the 
soil  be  sandy,  they  even  sow  without  ploughing,  and 
then  plough  down  the  seed,  which  certainly  is  in  fitvour 
of  the  grain  in  such  a  latitude.  It  obtains  moisture  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow^  which  it  would  not  always 
find  at  the  top,  and  takes  a  firmer  hold  of  the  soil. 
Their  plough  is  so  light,  that  a  man  of  moderate  strength 
can  carry  it  in  hb  hand.  A  little  cow,  or  at  most  two, 
and  sometimes  only  an  ass  (as  in  Isaiah's-  time,  ch.  xxxii. 
20,)  is  sufficient  to  draw  it;  and  one  man  both  holds 
the  plough  and  drives  the  animal  with  so  much  ease^ 
that  he  generally  smokes  his  pipe  at  the  same  time.* 
Whilst  Hasselquist  was  at  Bethlehem,  19th  of  April^ 
1751,  he  saw  a  plough  with  a  singular  but  useful  ap- 
pendage. ^^  While  my  companions,"  says  he^  <^  were 
saying  their  prayers  at  the  place  where  the  angel  ap- 
peared to  the  shepherds,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  a  kind  of  plough,  here  used  to  turn  up  the 
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%art1i^  on  which  I  saw  something  which  I  had  never 
seen  in  any  other  place :  viz.  they  fix  a  reed  along  the 
plough  handle  to  the  share^  and  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  reed  is  fixed  a  leather  funnel.  The  workman,  by 
this  invention,  waters  the  earth  at  the  same  time  he  is 
ploughing  it.  Under  his  left  arm  comes  a  pipe  from  a 
leathern  bag,  filled  with  water,  which  hangs  on  his 
shoulders :  out  of  this  he  lets  the  water  run  into  the 
funnel,  which  through  the  reed  waters  the  ground  as  he 
IS  ploughing ;  a  compendious  method  of  watering  the 
earth  in  dry  weather.'^*  The  instrument  used  for  urging 
the  animal  forward  in  these  Eastern  ploughs  is  a  goad^ 
several  of  which  Maundrell  tells  us  he  measured,  and 
found  them  about  eight  feet  long,  and  six  inches  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  thickest  end.  They  were  armed  at 
the  lesser  end  with  a  sharp  point  for  driving  the  animal^ 
and  at  the  greater  was  a  small  spade  or  paddle  of  iron 
for  removing  any  x^lay  that  might  adhere  to  the  plough 
while  working.^  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  Shamgar^ 
one  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  slew  six  hundred  Philbtines 
with  one  of  them.*  In  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
the  ploughing  was  never  above  six  inches  deep,  with  no 
mimure.  And  near  Jerusalem  they  ploughed  with  a 
guard  attending,  to  prevent  their  being  robbed  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  grain  they  were  intending  to  sow.'— Their 
manner  of  sowing  is  commonly  with  the  hand ;  but  the 
Gemara  tells  us,  that  in  ancient  times  they  used  also  a 
cart  full  of  holes^  which  they  conveyed  along  the  field. 
With  the  above  account  of  the  times  of  sowing  agrees 
the  following  extract  from  Lightfoot,  who  tells  us,  from 
the  Jewish  writings,  that  they  sowed  the  wheat  and 
spelt  anciently  in  Tizri,  Marchesvan,  and  Chisleu,  or 


•  Travels,  p.  146.  k  Travels,  April  15.  «  Judg.  iii.  31. 
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from  the  autumnal  equinox  till  the  middle  of  December  ^ 
and  barley  from  the  middle  of  Marchesvan'  even  to 
Shebat  and  Adar,  or  from  the  beginning  of  November 
to  the  middle  of  March :  adding^  that  the  gloss  upon 
these  passages  is^  ^'  that  the  late  seed^  or  that  which  is 
hid  deep,  and  lieth  long  in  the  earth,  as  the  wheat  and 
spelt,  which  do  not  soon  ripen,  are  sown  in  Tizri^ 
Marchesvan,  and  Chisleu;  but  that  the  eariy  seed,  or  the 
barley,  which  ripens  soon^issown  in  Shebat  and  Adar.^'^ 
An  acquaintance  with  these  seasons  of  sowing,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  eastern  people  treat  their  crops> 
is  exceedingly  useful  to  an  interpreter  of  Scripture^ 
where  they  are  frequently  alluded  to.  Thus  in  Is. 
xxviii.  24,  25,  the  sagacity  of  the  husbandman  is  praised 
for  improving  the  season  of  labour  after  the  aatumnai 
rans  have  begun  to  fall.  ^<  Doth  the  ploughman  plougk 
all  day  to  sow  ?  Doth  he  open  and  break  the  dods  of  thm 
ground  (that  had  been  pardied  with  the  sammer't 
drought?)  Whm  be  hath  made  plain  the  lice  thereof 
(by  the  plough,)  doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the  fitches 
(dill,)  and  scatter  the  cummin,  and  cast  in  the  prindpdi 
wheat,  and  the  appointed  barley  (or  rather  the  millet 
and  the  barley,)  and  the  rye  (or  rather  corn  of  Damaa>- 
cus,)  in  their  place?"  And  we  hav£  twice  mention  of 
the  necessity  of  water  to  the  growth  of  rice,  rye,  com  of 
Damascus,  and  other  gr^os  of  the  same  kind ;  which 
Dr.  Clarke  indeed  notices  in  his  Travels,  vol.  iii*  p.  30^ 
when  he  says,  <^  The  seed  is  commonly  cast  upon  the 
water,  a  practice  twice  alluded  to  in  sacred  Scripture. 
Balaam  prophesied  of  Israel,  that  his  seed  should  be  in 
many  waters.*  And,  in  the  directions  given  for  charity 
by  the  son  of  David,  it  is  written,*  ^<  Cast  thy' seed  upon 
the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.'^ 

•  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  Matt  zii.  1.    ^  Ueb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  on  John  iv,  39. 
'  Numb.  xxiv.  7,  ^  Ecd.  xi.  1. 
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Ib  Exodos  ix.  31^  32^  we  hare  some  additional  par- 
ticolaTs  of  some  of  die  Jewish  crops :  for^  when  Moses 
inflicted  the  plague  of  thunder  and  hail  on  the  Egyp« 
tiims^  whidii  appears  to  have  been  about  a  week  before 
the  passover^  or  the  27th  of  March,  since  the  Passover, 
was  about  the  4th  of  April,  the  flax  and  the  barley  were 
smitten,  because  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax 
was  boiled;  but  the  wheat  and  rye  were  not  smitten, 
because  they  were  not  grown  up :  that  is,  they  were  not 
80  far  advanced  as  that  their  stems  were  broken  down 
by  the  hail,  or  their  grain  blasted  by  the  fire. 

2.  DiseMeM  of  grain. — ^In  every  country  there  arc 
certmn  diseases  to  which  grain,  while  growing,  is  liable. 
In  the  land  of  Judea  an  excess  of  rain  is  not  commonly 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  crops ;  but  they  often  suffer 
by  too  much  drought  Tbis  is  the  cause  of  that  blasting 
or  bl^ht  i^ich  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  dry 
east  wind,  and  the  hot  wind  of  the  desert,  carry  off  the 
anoisture  from  the  surfiau^  of  the  plants  more  rapidly 
than  it  can  be  supplied  $  so  that,  according  to  its  vio* 
leace  or  duration,  the  grain  is  either  injured  only  or 
destroyed.  The  mildew  is  also  hurtful  to  these  eastern 
crops.  It  is  a  viscous  substance,  which  exudes  from  the 
pores  of  the  leaves,  and  becomes  still  more  so  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  more  fluid  parts  by  the  sun,  and  is 
evidently  occasioned  by  the  violent  heat  of  the  climate^ 
which  renders  those  juices  volatile  that  would  have  con- 
tinued fixed  in  the  plant,  and  which,  by  forcing  them- 
selves out,  remain  on  the  surface  like  a  slimy  substance^ 
without  the  power  of  being  carried  ofil  The  evil  it 
does  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  it  weakens  the  plant 
when  it  is  still  tender,  by  converting  that  into  perspira- 
ble matter  which  was  intended  for  nourishment ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  by  remaining  on  the  surface  in  its 
glutinous  state,  it  shuts  up  the  pores,  prevents  the  in- 
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tennble  penpiradon  from  going  on^  and  causes  a  species 
of  fever  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  plants  which 
continues  to  be  hurtfiil  till  it  is  either  washed  off  by  the 
rainsy  or  rendered  gradually  soluble  by  the  dews. — ^A 
third  accident  to  which  the  eastern  crops  are  liable  is 
hoar-frosty  which  fitlls  upon  them  in  the  nighty  and  de- 
stroys their  fibres.  Thunder  showers  also  in  the  East 
are  frequently  hurtful  to  standing  com:  for  the  cold 
which  thunder  produces  converts  the  falling  vapours 
into  hail,  and  often  into  rugged  masses  of  ice^  which 
destroy  all  on  which  they  fall.— The  caterpillar  is  ano- 
ther enemy  to  the  standing  com :  one  species  of  which 
lodges  in  the  top  of  the  plant,  cankering  the  juices,  and 
starving  the  grain ;  while  another,  like  those  called  Sim 
in  Persia,  which  are  a  species  of  white  lice,  fix  upon  the 
stalk  and  root,  and  either  corrapt  it,  or  gnaw  it  asunder. 
The  most  destractive  enemies,  however,  were  the  locusts, 
which  fortunately  appeared  but  seldom.  Their  num- 
bers were  incredible,  and  their  ravages  astonishing.  In 
the  emphatical  words  of  Joel,'  ^^  Before  them  is  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  and  behind  them  a  barren  wilder- 
ness.*' 

3.  Harvest — ^The  be^nning  of  barley  harvest  in 
Judea  is  about  the  middle  of  the  month  Nisan,  or  the 
beginning  of  our  April  :^  so  that,  if  we  count  back  four 
months,  we  shall  come  to  the  middle  of  Chisleu,  or  be- 
ginning of  December,  at  which  time  we  formerly  saw 
they  sowed  barley,  as  the  time  when  our  Saviour  con- 
versed with  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  and,  in  this  point 
of  view,  his  words  to  his  disciples  on  that  occasion  are 
very  expressive.*  ^^  Say  ye  not,  that  there  are  yet  four 
months,  and  then  cometh  harvest ;  behold,  I  say  unto 
you.  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields  (covered 

•  Oh.  ii.  $.     ^  Ligiitf.  Ueb.  and  Talm.  Eier.  Jolm  ir.  35.     «  John  ir.  35. 
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with  people  comiDg  from  Samaria^)  for  they  are  white 
already  to  harvest  (or  ripe  for  becoming  converts  to  me 
as  the  promised  Messiah.)^'* — ^But  although  the  barley 
harvest  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  Aprils  as  we 
have  just  now  seen^  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  it^ 
and  the  wheat  harvest^  which  succeeded  it^^  were  over: 
for  Hasselquist  saw  barley  ripe  between  Acra  and  Naza- 
reth^ on  the  2d  of  May,  N.  S. ;  and  wheat  that  ap- 
peared to  be  three  weeks  later/  And  in  the  Gesta  Dei 
per  Francos,  p.  173,  we  are  told,  that  wheh  the  Chris- 
tian army  went  to  Jerusalem  on  the  6th  of  June,  the 
harvest  was  almost  over.  It  would  appear,  then,  that 
the  barley  and  wheat  harvests  extend  from  the  begin- 
ning of  April  to  the  middle  of  June.  But  at  Aleppo 
they  are  shorter :  for  Dr.  Russell  tells  us,  that  the  bar- 
ley harvest  begins  there  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  that  both  it  and  the  wheat  harvests  are  generally 
over  by  the  20th  of  that  month.'  And  Dr.  Shaw  says, 
that  in  Barbary  it  comes  on  so  late  %8  the  end  of  May 
and  beginning  of  June.*"  But  these  observations  do  not 
contradict  the  former  remarks  as  to  the  length  of  the 
harvest  in  Judea :  for  Dr.  Russell,  in  a  manuscript  note 
on  Banner's  Observations,  says  that  the  harvest  in  Judea 
is  earlier  than  at  Aleppo ;  and  consequently  earlier  still 
than  in  Barbary ;  as  indeed  we  have  found,  from  various 
authorities,  to  be  the  case.*— But,  having  seen  the  time 
of  harvest,  let  us  next  attend  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  reap  it.  This  was  sometimes  done  with  a  sickle, 
gathering  the  corn  in  the  arm,^  in  the  manner  of  the 
present  Welsh,  whose. hook  is  large,  and  performs  ite 
work  in  a  neater  and  more  expeditious  manner,  -than 
the  sickles  commonly  in  use.  But  the  most  common  way 

r 

•  Venes  39—42.  ^  Ruth  u.  33.  «  Travels,  p.  153—156. 

^  Vol.  i.  p,  74r.  *  Puge  137.  »  b,  xvu.  5. 
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was  by  pulling  it  up  by  the  roots  ;*  a  practice  which 
appears  strai^  to  us^  but  which  was  naturally  suggested 
to  them  by  the  scarcity  of  fodder  and  fucL  We  .have 
aot  unfrequently  hitherto  found  Homer  a  good  inter* 
preter  of  Jevrish  custoovi ;  and  perhaps  he  may  be  so  * 

now^  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bands  of  reapers  i 

were  disposed  in  a  field.  According  to  him^  the  (ire- 
eians  reaped  in  the  same  manner  as  they  ploug^ed^  be- 
ginning at  the  extremes  of  the  fields  which  was  equally 
divided^  and^^ntinuing  till  they  met  in  the  middle ; .  by 
which  means  they  raised  an  emulation  between  the 
bands  of  reapers.^  I  am  uncertain  whether  the  same 
practice  was  observed  in  Judea ;  but^  if  it  was^  it  would 
Imve  a  similar  effect  in  producing  despatch.  Naomi's 
reapers  had  vinegar  and  water  to  cool  their  thirsty  and 
parched  com  for  their  food  ;*  and^  in  the  history  oS  Bel 
and  the  dragon^  we  find  a  Jewish  prophet  call^  Bji- 
haccuc^  who  had  made  pottage^  and  had  broken  l^^ead 
in  a  bowl^  which  he  was  taking  to  the  field  to  give  to 
the  reapers.-'^In  Judea  the  harvest  was  a  season  of  joy ; 
and  as  such  is  alluded  to  more  than  once  in  Scripture*** 
Yet  their  joy  was  not  inconsistent  with  reli^M.  Tims 
Boaz^  when  he  went  to  his  reapers^  said^  ^^  The  Lord 
be  with  thee !"  to  which  they  replied^  ^^  The  Lord 
Uess  thee  l^*  Nay^  even  the  salutations  of  the  travdkrs 
as  they  passed  partook  of  a  religious  feelings  when  they 
said^  <^  The  bkssiBg  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you !  We  bless 
you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.''^ — ^After  the  |^in  waB 
cut  dow%  or  pulled  up^  it  was  formed  into  sheaves ; 
but  the  sheaves  were  never  set  ^p  into  shocks^  as  with 
us,  although  they  are  mentioned  in  our  translation  of 
Judg.  XV.  5.  Job  V.  26 :  for  the  original  word  signifies 

— ^ — — I  ■_  I       ■      —  ■  I  ■  -  —  — 

•  Maundrell,  p.  144.  Pococke,  vol.  ii.  p.  130.  RusseU,  Tol.  i.  p.  75.    Capt. 
Lighf  s  Travels,  p.  46—104.  ^  Iliad  xi.  67.  «  Ruth  ii.  14. 

<»  P8.  cxrri.  5.    la.  ix.  3.  •  Ruth  il  4.  '  Pa.  cxxix.  8. 
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neither  a  shock  connposed  of  a  few  sheaves  standing  in 
the  fields  nor  a  stack  of  many  sheaves  in  the  barn-yard^ 
properly  thatched^  to  stand  for  a  length  of  time  $  bat  a 
heap  of  sheaves  laid  loosely  together^  in  order  to  be 
trodden  out  as  quickly  as  possible^  in  the  same  way  as 
is  done  in  the  East  at  the  present  day. — ^But  let  us  at- 
tend now  to  the 

4.  Threshing  out  of  the  com}  or  the  manner  in 
frhich  they  separated  the  com  from  the  straw. — This 
was  done  in  several  ways. — ^The  first  was  by  the  staiF  or 
flail^  which  was  used  for  the  smaller  grains^  as  fitohes^ 
dill^  or  cummin.*-^The  second  was  by  the  feet  of  cattle^ 
which  is  practised  in  many  parts  of  the  East  at  this  day. 
An  eye-witness  informed  the  author  of  this  work,  that> 
after  the  floor  is  properly  prepared  by  the  removal  of 
about  six  inches  of  earth,  and  the  space  being  filled  up 
with  clay  and  cow-dung^  a  post  is  erected  in  the  middle, 
with  a  moveable  wooden  ring  at  top,  through  which  the 
cord  passes  that  yokes  the  oxen,  and  can  be  lengthened 
or  shortened  at  the  pleasure  of  the  driver,  so  as  to  make 
them  move  in  a  narrower  or  wider  compass.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient  practice  for  the  larger 
grains  of  barley,  wheat,  and  rye;  as  we  find  the  bus* 
baadmen  forbidden  in  the  law  ^^  to  muzzle  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  com.'^**  Homer  hath  described  this 
mediod,  as  practised  in  his  time  and  country/  The  an* 
dent  Arabs,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  and  Romans,  threshed 
their  com  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  feet  of  catde*^ 
And  ^^  those  nations,'^  says  Dr.  Shaw,*  speaking  of  the 
Arabs  and  Moors  in  Barbary,  ^^  continue  to  tread  out 
their  com  after  the  primitive  custom  of  the  East  In- 
stead of  beeves,  they  frequently  make  use  of  mules  and 


«  b.  zxviii.  37, 28.  ^  Deut.  zxv.  4.  <  HM  xz.  495. 

^  Bochart,  f^l.  ii  p.  302,  &c.  311,  &c.  «  Page  138, 139. 

Vol.  n.  3  L 
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hones^  by  tying,  in  like  manner,  by  the  neck^  three  or 
four  of  them  U^ther,  and  whipping  them  afterwards 
round  about  the  neddern  (as  they  call  the  threshing* 
floors,  the  Lybics  are»  of  Horace,)  where  the  sheaves 
lie  open  and  expanded,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
placed  and  prepared  with  us  for  threshing.  This,  indeed^ 
is  a  much  quicker  way  than  ours^  though  less  cleanly ; 
for  as  it  is  performed  in  the  open  air,*  upon  any  round 
level  plat  of  ground^  daubed  over  with  cow-dung,  to 
prevent^  as  much  as  possible^  the  earthy  sand,  or  gravel 
from  rising,  a  great  quantity  of  them  aO,  notwithstand- 
ing this  precaution,  must,  unavoidably,  be  taken  up  with 
the  gnun ;  at  the  same  time,  the  straw,  which  is  their 
only  fodder,  is  hereby  shattered  to  pieces ;  a  circum- 
stance very  pertinently  alluded  to  in  2  Kings  xiii*  7f 
where  the  king  of  Syria  is  said  to  have  made  ^^tiie  Is- 
raelites like  dust  by  threshing."    The  third  kind  of 
threshing  instrument  was  the  drag ;  which  consisted  of 
a  sort  of  frame  of  strong  planks,  made  rough  at  the  bot- 
tom with  hard  stones  or  iron.  It  was  drawn  by  horses  or 
oxen  over  the  com  sheaves,  spread  on  the  floor,  the 
driver  sitting  upon  it.  The  Roman  tribulum  was  of  this 
kind,  as  described  by  Varro  ;^  and  Kempfer  has  ^ven  a 
print  representing  the  manner  of  using  this  instrument.* 
The  fourth  instrument  for  separating  the  com  from  the 
straw  was  the  wain.  This  was  somewhat  like  the  former, 
but  had  wheels  with  iron  teeth,  or  edges  like  a  saw  :"* 
by  which  it  would  seem,  that  the  axle  was  armed  witU 
iron  teeth^  or  serrated  wheels,  throughout     See  a  de- 
scription and  print  of  such  a  machine  used  at  present  in 
Egypt  for  the  same  purpose,  which  moves  upon  three 
rollers^  armed  with  iron  teeth  or  wheels,  to  cut  the  straw. 


■  Hosea  xiil.  3.  <»  De  Be  rastica,  lib.  L 

«  Amien.  Ezot.  p.  682:  %  3.  '  Hieron.  in  kc. 
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in  Niebuhr's  Voy.  en  Arabic,  Tab.  xvii.  p.  123. — The 
following  is  Capt.  Light's  account  of  it,  as  seen  in  1814: 
<^  A  frame  of  four  feet  wide  and  as  many  high,  consisting 
of  three  sides  was  placed  on  wooden  rollers,  serving  as 
axles  to  a  number  of  thin  circular  iron  plates,  put  in 
motion  by  a  couple  of  oxen,  driven  by  a  boy,  who  sat 
on  a  cross  bar  above  the  rollers,  and  moved  over  the 
straw  as  it  lay  in  heaps  on  the  ground,  after  the  grain 
had  been  trodden  out.  In  a  short  time  the  straw  was 
eut  into  small  portions,  which  served  to  feed  the  cattle 
of  the  natives.''*— In  Syria  they  make  use  of  a  drag 
constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  above  described  :^ 
and  it  would  appear  from  Varro,®  that  this  teethed 
sledge  was  the  same  as  the  plostellum  P»nicum,  or  Car- 
thaginian wain,  which  they  no  doubt  derived  from  their 
Phoenician  or  Canaanitish  ancestors.  His  words  are, 
^  Ex  assibus,  dentatis  cum  orbiculis — ^in  eo  quis  sedeat 
atque  agitat,  qu»  trahunt,  jumenta :"  meaning  that  it  is 
made  of  boards,  and  furnished  with  little  wheels,  notched 
Kke  teeth,  adding,  that  a  man  may  sit  in  it  to  drive  the 
oxen  which  draw  it.— It  is  pleasing  to  remark  how  use- 
ful these  animals  are  in  die  operations  of  husbandry,  and 
that  the  original  law  for  inculcating  humanity  towards 
them  is  still  observed  by  the  people  of  the  East.  Thus 
Dr.  Russell'  has  remarked  that  ^^  the  natives  of  Aleppo, 
to  this  day,  religiously  observe  the  ancient  custom  of  al- 
lowing the  oxen  employed  in  separating  the  com  from 
die  straw  to  eat  what  they  please."  And  Dr.  Chandler, 
in  his  Travels  into  Asia  Minor,®  observes,  that  near  the 
ancient  Sigsum  he  saw  ^^  oxen  unmuzzled,  treading  out 
the  com."-*We  have  all  these  kindft  of  threshing  instru- 
ments spoken  of  in  Isaiah  xxviii.  25«-^88,  and  shortly 


'  Page  46.  b  Niebtihr,  Destrip.  de  PAnbie,  p.  14a 

«  De  Be  rustica,  lib.  I  cap.  \%  ^  Fage  50.  •  Page  40. 
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explained  in  Bishop  Lowth's  note^  which  is  engrossed  in 
the  above  account  of  them. 

5.  Winnowing. — ^When  the  corn  is  threshed^  the 
next  operation  is  to  separate  the  corn  from  the  straw^ 
the  chaffy  and  the  dust  By  the  practice  of  the  East^ 
the  straw  is  completely  bruised^  or  rather  cut  into  very 
short  pieces^  by  the  feet  of  the  oxen  and  the  teeth  of 
tiie  wain :  the  whole  mass^  therefore^  is  thrown  either 
with  a  pitchfork  or  a  shovel  (the  nhxnfy  M*  fan  irf  Scrtp- 
ture,)*  some  yards  forward  across  the  wind^  which> 
driving  away  the  straw^  leaves  the  com  and  unthreshed 
ears  in  a  separate  heap.  The  earth  and  other  impuri* 
ties  are  then  separated  from  the  grain  by  means  of  a 
^sieve,  and  the  unthreshed  ears  are  submitted  a  second 
time  to  the  feet  of  the  oxen^  till  they  are  fitted  for  win- 
nowing.^ It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  nature  oS  these  ope- 
rations^  that  the  threshing-floors  in  the  East  required  to 
be  in  airy  situatiotis.  And  accordingly^  Grideon^s  and 
Araunah's  threshing-floors  were  in  the  open  air;'  while 
in  Hosea  xiii*  3,  we  read  of  ^^  the  chaff  that  is  driven 
with  the  whirlwind  out  of  the  threshing-floon"  Indeed^ 
the  original  word  for  a  liireshing-floor  (pji  genn^)  sig- 
nifies a  place  exposed  to  the  wind ;  and  Hesiod"^  advisea 
his  husbandman  to  thresh  his  corn  ^^  in  a  place  well  ex- 
posed to  the  wind."  We  have  here^  therdfore^  two 
ways  of  winnowing  corti^  the  first  by  a  fork,  when  the 
stra^  is  only  bruised  by  tht  feet  of  cattle ;  and  die  se- 
cond by  a  shovel  or  fiui^  when  the  straw  has  been  cut 
by  the  drag  or  wain.  I  explain  the  fan  to  meaa  the 
shovel,  because  I  do  not  find  that  the  larger  grains  were 
ever  winnowed  by  tiie  agitation  of  the  air  from  n  fiin  ia 
a  man's  hand,  however  the  smaller  graias  may  have 


•  Blatt  iii.  12.  b  Niebuhr,  Voy.  en  Anbie,  torn.  i.  p.  123. 

«  Jadg.n.  11.  SSam.xxir.  18.    '  Oper.etDie8,Tene59r 
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been  jf  and  yet  it  is  used  in  the  winnowing  of  wheat  by 
John  the  Baptist^  when  speakihg  of  Christ*  Indeed^  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  dressing  of  grain  in  large  quan- 
tities  could  ever  have  been  carried  on  in  that  way :  the 
natural  mode  was  to  catch  the  wind  when  they  could^ 
since  machines  to  procure  a  constant  artificial  blast  were 
not  then  invented^  nor  are  they  even  known  in  these 
countries  at  the  present  day*  Perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  the  shovel  and  the  fan  are  both  mentioned  in  Is. 
XXX.  24 :  but  it  may  be  started  in  reply^  that  Lowth^  in 
his  New  Translation^  makes  them  ^^  the  van  and  the 
sieve :''  the  one  for  driving  it  across  the  wind^  and  the 
other  for  separating  it  from  any  earthly  particles.  Ho- 
mer mentions  the  van  in  Odyss*  xi.  j.27.  xxiii.  275^  as 
carried  on  Uie  shoulder. 

6.  Laying  it  up  in  granaries. — ^When  the  straw  was 
separated^  it  was  carefully  laid  up  to  be  given  to  cattle^ 
either  by  itself^  or  mixed  with  barley  and  beans :  for  it 
was  too  valimble  ^^  to  be  trodden  down  for  the  dung- 
hill,''  as  our  version  hath  it  in  Isaiah  xxv.  10.  And  as 
for  die  com,  when  it  was  properly  cleansed,  it  was  not 
put  up  in  sacks,  as  with  us ;  but,  after  lying  for  some 
days  to  dry,  they  either  put  it  into  earthen  jars  (called 
barrds  in  1  Kings  xvii.  12,)  to  preserve  it  from  the 
worms  and  other  insects,  as  they  do  in  Egypt  and  Pa- 
ksCtoe  at  this  day,*  or  laid  it  up  in  the  fields,^  in  mat- 
tamores,  as  Dr.  Shaw  calls  them,  which  are  heaps  of 
grain  laid  on  the  sur&ce  ^  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  earth.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  thus  describes  them : 
'^  The  magazines  of  com  in  Egypt  are  formed  on  the 
outside  of  the  city  walls,  otherwise  they  would  be  too 
extended  fcr  the  inhabitants  to  defend.  The  property 
of  each  village  is  deposited  in  one  place,  every  indivi- 

•  Harm.  Ob. vol. i  p. 977,  kc.  *  Jer.  xb.S. 
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dual  owner  heaping  op  hk  own  rick,  and  keeping  it 
distinct  from  his  neighbours,  by  preserring  a  path 
round.^'-^— But  besides  these  repositories  in  the  fields, 
they  have  others  under  ground,  to  preserve  grain  in  the 
wettest  seasons.— These  are  very  common  in  the  East, 
as  Harmer  has  shown  from  various  authors ;'  and  Dr. 
Russell  says,  that  <^  about  Aleppo  in  Syria,  their  gra* 
naries  are,  even  at  this  day,  subterraneous  grottos,  the 
entry  to  which  is  by  a  small  hole  or  opening,  like  a  well, 
often  in  the  highway ;  and,  as  they  are  commonly  left 
open,  when  empty,  they  make  it  not  a  little  dangerous 
riding  in  the  night ''^  The  original  word  for  ^*  gar- 
ners,'' in  Joel  i.  17,  means  these  subterraneous  reposi- 
tories ;  but  those  in  the  field  were  above  ground.  An 
eye-witness  informed  me,  that  in  India  they  make  up 
the  rice  heaps  in  this  way,  plastering  them  within  and 
without  with  cow-dung,  to  prevent  insects  from  hurting 
the  grain.  And  when  they  are  thus  finished,  they  are 
sealed,  both  to  secure  private  property  and  to  prevent 
defrauding  the  government  Accordingly  we  are  told, 
that  <^  the  doors  of  Joseph's  granary  in  Old  Cairo  are 
kept  carefully  sealed ;  but  its  inspectors  do  not  make 
use  of  wax  on  the  occasion,  but  put  their  seal  upon  an 
handful  of  clay,  with  which  they  cover  the  lock  of  the 
door."*  It  would  appear  that  this  custom  of  sealing 
with  clay  was  very  ancient ;  for  Job  xxxviii.  14,  when 
speaking  of  the  world  as  obe£ent  to  the  plastic  hand  of 
its  Maker,  says,  ^^  it  is  turoed  as  clay  to  the  seal :"  and 
indeed  the  dryness  of  the  eastern  summer  made  it  a 
sufficient  security  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

7th.  Orinding  into  meal. — ^The  grain  was  commonly 
reduced  to  meal  by  the  handmill,  which  consisted  of  a 


•  Oh.  zi.  ob.  68.  CUrlEe's  edit.  ^  Aleppo,  p.  19. 

«  Harm.  Ob.  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  4S7,  where  see  mofe. 
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lower  millstone^  the  upper  side  of  which  was  concave^ 
and  an  upper  milktone^  whose  lower  surface  was  convex; 
so  that  the  concave  surface  of  the  one  was  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  convex  surface  of  the  other.  The  hole 
for  receivibg  the  com  was  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
millstone^  and  in  the  operation  of  grinding,  the  lower 
was  fixed,  and  the  upper  made  to  move  round  uiM>n  it 
with  considerahle  velocity  by  means  of  a  handle.* 
Grinding  com  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  the 
work  of  slaves,  and  commonly  of  females.^  It  was  ac- 
counted a  mean  employment,  and  was  therefore  inflicted 
upon  male  slaves  as  a  punishment/ 

Sir  John  Chardin  has  also  remarked,  ^^  that  female 
slaves  are  generally  employed  in  the  East  at  the  hand- 
mills  at  the  present  day ;  that  this  work  is  extremely 
laborious ;  and  that  it  is  esteemed  the  lowest  employment 
in  the  house/^'  Hence  Job  xxxi.  10,  says  in  his  own 
vindication,  ^^  If  I  have  acted  dishonestly,  let  the  wife 
of  my  bosom  grind  to  another/' 

As  the  operation  of  grinding  was  commonly  performed 
in  the  morning  at  daybreak,  the  sound  of  the  females  at 
the  handmills  was  heard  all  over  the  city,  and  often 
awaked  their  more  indolent  masters/  And  the  Scrip- 
tures mention  the  want  of  this  noise  as  a  mark  of  deso- 
lation in  Jer.  xxv.  10.  Rev.  xviii.  22.  Even  to  this  day 
the  same  practice  is  continued ;  for  Dr.  Shaw,^  when 
speaking  of  the  Moors  in  Barbary,  tells  us,  that  they 

«  la  Miebuhr's  Voy.  en  Anbie,  torn.  i.  p«  123»  pi.  17,  figf.  A»  may  be  seen  a 
xepieientatloQ  of  one  of  these  handmills  as  still  used  in  Egypt. 

«»  Homer,  Odyss.  vii.  104.  xx.  105—115.    Exod.  xi.  5.    Matt.  xxiy.  40. 
Lowth's  note  on  Is.  xlvii.  2. 
<  M olendon  in  putrino ;  vrnpulandum «  habends  compedes. 

.    Terent.  Phormio,  ii.  1. 19. 
Hominem  pistrino  dignum. 

Id.  Heaut  iu.  3. 19. 
*  Hazmcr's  Ob.  vol.  i,  p.  350.         •  lb.  p.  250—253.  '  Page  231. 
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^*  grind  their  wheat  and  barley  at  home,  having  tw% 
portable  millstones  for  that  purpose,  the  uppermost 
whereof  is  turned  round  by  a  small  handle  of  wood  or  iroa 
that  is  pbtced  in  the  rim/^  When  this  stone  is  large,  or 
expedition  required,  a  second  person  is  called  in  to  assist ; 
and  as  it  is  usual  for  the  women  alone  to  be  concerned 
in  this  employment,  who  seat  themselves  over  against 
each  other  with  the  millstones  between  them,  we  may 
see  not  only  the  propriety  of  the  expression,  Exod.  xi. 

5,  of  sitting  behind  the  mill,  but  the  force  of  another, 
Matt  xxiv.  41,  that  ^^  two  women  shall  be  grinding  at 
the  mill ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left.^ 

The  above  manner  of  preparing  com  shows  ns  also 
die  humanity  of  that  law  in  Deut  xxiv.  6,  ^^  No  man 
shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  millstone  in  jdedge, 
for  he  taketh  a  man's  life  in  pledge."  He  could  not 
grind  his  daily  bread  without  it  I  have  not  met  witih 
any  writer  on  Jewish  antiquities  who  speaks  of  a  mill 
driven  by  asses,  and  yet  there  is  something  in  Matt  xviii. 

6,  which  seems  to  favour  it ;  for  our  Saviour  says,  that 
^<  whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones,  which 
believe  in  him,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea."  The  original  words  fin*  miH- 
stone  are  (oXog  ovimgy  which  must  either  mean  a  millstone 
turned  by  asses,  or  a  millstone  carried  by  them.  The 
reader  will  judge  which  ought  to  be  preferred.  We 
read  in  Catullus,  who  died  A.A.C.  40,  of  a  one-ass  mill 
(mol»  asinariae  uns ;)  so  that  they  might  have  been 
introduced  into  Judea  before  our  Saviour's  time.  Mills 
driven  by  water  were  not  invented  till  a  littie  before  the 

time  of  Augustus,  and  windmills  long  after  that^ 

'  ■  \  ■  ■  ■■ 

•  Lowth's  note  on  Is.  xivxL  2. 
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SECT.  VI. 

State  of  Pasturage  in  Judea. 

PastoK  unappropriated  till  after  the  diviaion  of  Canaan ;  exceedingly  parcbed 
in  summer;  low  grounds  irrigated;  abundance  of  grass  in  winter ;  scarciQr 
of  grass  and  water  in  summer :  springs  much  valued ;  covered  with  stone  to 
prevent  evaporation  and  dust ;  reservoirs ;  horses  and  camels  kept  on  hard 
food,  except  at  the  covering  season.  Pasture  burnt  to  improve  the  gril, 
but  forbidden  at  certain  seasons.  Wealth  of  the  Bast  consists  much  in  cat- 
tle ;  instances  of  this ;  folding ;  care  to  improve  the  breed ;  their  attention 
during  the  yeaning  season :  sheepshearing,  when  performed ;  a  season  of  joy ; 
flocks  watched  during  the  night;  fed  in  upland  districts  in  spring ;  beside 
streams  in  summer i  browse  in  the  vineyards  in  autumn;  go  at  large  in 
winter.   Sheep  when  at  liberty  have  a  daily  range. 

It  Cippears  fh)m  Scripture  that  in  the  times  of  th^ 
patriarchs  the  lands  devoted  to  pasturage  were  unappro- 
priated^  the  owners  of  the  sheep  conveying  them  in  suc- 
cession from  place  to  place  as  their  necessities  required^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  mentioned  by  Horace/  and  as 
-the  Arabs  do  at  the  present  day.  But  when  Judea  was 
divided  among  the  tribes^  it  is  probable  that  pasturage^ 
like  agriculture^  would  become  private  property.  Hencfe 
Josephus  tells  us  of  some  robbers  on  the  borders  of  Ju- 
dea who  retained  their  pastures  which  they  had  hired^ 
without  paying  their  rent^  It  should  ever  be  remem- 
bered^ how6ver^  that  during  the  Jewish  summer  the  grass 
is  uncommonly  withered ;  those  places  only  being  ver- 
dant which  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  springs 
or  rivulets :  hence  Sir  John  Chardin  tells  us  that  ^^  in 
every  place  where  there  is  water  there  is  always  grass^ 
for  water  makes  every  thing  grow  in  the  East''""    And 

a 

the  Psalmist^  who^  from  his  pastoral  character^  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  flocks  of  Judea^  speaks  of  the  green 
pastures  and  the  still  waters^  or  waters  of  distributions^ 

-*— — ■— ^— —  '  ■!  *  — — iM.— — ^— — — M^—— ^"^ 

•  Carm.  lib^  iii.  ode  xxiv.  12.     <»  Antiq.  xvi.  9.      «  Harm.  Ob.  vol.  i.  p.  54. 
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as  the  original  hath  it^  by  which  they  artificially  exhausted 
rivulets^  by  placing  banks  across  them^  and  directing 
their  streams  among  the  meadows  on  either  side  of  the 
usual  cur^nt.  In  the  country  of  Judea,  indeed^  this 
could  not  be  done  very  extensively ;  but  farther  to  the 
east  it  is  exceedingly  common  both  for  pasture  and  for 
their  rice-fields.  On  the  large,  map  which  accompanies 
Mr.  Kinneir's  Geographical  Memoir  of  Persia^  we  see 
canals  cut  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  and  per- 
sons from  India  inform  us  that  a  similar  irrigation  is  car* 
lied  on  in  all  the  rice  districts. 

In  every  country  it  is  a  principal  object  of  attention 
amongst  storemasters  to  have  abundance  of  food  for  their 
flocks  and  herds  at  all  seasons  of  the  year^  and  this  like- 
wise was  the  case  in  Judea  ;  but  their  worst  time  was 
the  very  reverse  of  ours^  for  in  winter  and  spring  they 
had  abundance,  since  that  was  their  rainy  season,  whilst 
in  summer  they  had  want ;  a  want  of  food,  and  a  want 
of  water :  hence  the  value  of  springs  and  reservoirs. 
As  for  springs,  they  were  either  open  in  the  sides  of  the 
hilk,  or  dug  in  the  valleys.  In  general,  tliese  last  were 
the  most  esteemed,  because  in  parched  districts,  and 
diflScult  to  obtain :  hence  they  were  commonly  covered 
with  a  stone  to  prevent  evaporation  or  being  filled  with 
sand,  and  were  even  secured  by  a  seal  to.  preserve  pri- 
vate property.*  Char  din  saw  some  that  were  sealed 
with  this  view.  As  for  reservoirs  or  tanks^  as  they  are 
called  in  India,  these  were  large  quantities  of  water, 
secured  within  strong  mounds,  and  filled  in  the  rainy- 
season  in  order  to  afford  a  sufficiency  during  the  dry.^ 

■  Cant  iv.  12. 

^  There  is  a  singular  kind  of  springs  known  in  Judea  and  the  East,  which 
it  nay  not  be  improper  also  to  notice^those,  viz.  which  produce  slime  or 
naphtha.    They  abounded  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  ;*  theyJiimished  the  cement 

♦  Gen.  xiv.  10. 
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'  But  whilst  the  sheep^  go&ts^  &nd  kine  were  allowed  to 
t*oam  at  large  through  the  whole  year^  it  was  not  the 
case  with  the  horses  and  camels.  These  were  kept  then 
probably  as  they  are  now^  almost  always  on  hard  food^  the 
horses  upon  barley^  and  the  camels  on  chopped  straw^ 
barley^  and  beans ;  for  they  make  no  hay  in  the  East^  al- 
though our  translation  hath  hay  in  two  places  ;*  and  any 
grass  that  is  eaten  by  horses  is  in  the  covering  season^ 
or  March,  when  the  grass  is  pretty  well  grown.^  Hence 
^^  the  mown  grass,"  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  6,  should 
have  been  translated,  ^^ grass  that  had  been  eaten  down;'' 
and  ^^  the  king's  mowings,"  in  Amos  vii.  1,  should  have 
been  rendered,  ^^  the  king's  feedings,"  when  his  stud  of 
horses  were  sent  to  grass  to  be  at  full  liberty  to  generate 
their  kind. 

I  may  mention  one  additional  circumstance  concerning 
the  lands  devoted  to  pasturage,  which  is  often  indeed 
practised  in  Britain  at  a  different  season  of  the  year,  and 
that  is,  the  burning  the  undergrowth  and  old  herbage 
before  the  descent  of  the  autumnal  rains.  This  made  the 
new  grass  after  them  peculiarly  verdant,  but  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  at  the  time  when  the  corn  was  growing, 
or  when  the  cut  corn  was  lying  in  heaps  in  order  to  be 

for  Uie  biiildliig  of  Babel;  and  with  this  substance  the  mother  of  Moses  be- 
daubed the  ark  of  bulrushes  in  which  she  laid  her  son.  The  most  remarkable 
naphtha  spring  that  I  hare  read  of  is  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Macdonald  Kin- 
neir.  '*  The  quantity  of  naphtha,**  says  he,  <*  procured  in  the  plain  to  the  south- 
.  cast  of  the  city  of  Badku,  the  best  sea-port  town  in  the  Caspian,  is  enormous. 
Like  that  in  the  Ticinity  of  Kirkook  and  Mendali,  it  is  drawn  from  wells, 
some  of  which  have  been  found,  by  a  computation  of  the  inhabitants,  to  yield 
Aom  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  day.  These  wells  are,  in  a  cer- 
tain de£free,  inexhaustible,  as  they  are  no  sooner  emptied  than  they  again  be- 
gin to  fill,  and  the  naphtha  continues  gradually  to  increase  until  it  has  at- 
tained its  former  level."* 

*  6eograph.  Memoir  of  Persia,  p.  S59. 
•  Prov.  xxvii.  25.  Is.  xv.  6.  ^  Harm.  Ob.  ch.  xi.  ob.  74.  Clarko. 
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trodden  by  oxen  or  buffaloes/  When  the  withered  grass^ 
however^  was  not  burnt,  it  was  often  eagerly  collected 
to  <^  cast  into  the  oven/'^  or  put  under  the  plate  wher^ 
they  baked  their  bread. 

The  wealth  of  the  eastern  pastoral  tribes  consists 
chiefly  in  sheep,  goats,  camelsi  oxen,  and  asses.  Job, 
before  his  aflliction,  had  7000  sheep,  3000  camels,  500 
oxen,  and  500  she-asses,  and  after  his  recovery  he  lived 
so  long  as  to  have  double  that  number.*  And  Mesha^ 
king  of  Moab,  was  a  sheep  master,  and  paid  the  king 
of  Israel  as  a  tribute  an  hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  aa 
hundred  thousand  rams,  with  the  wool.'  Indeed,  the 
numbers  belonging  to  some  of  the  Arab  emirs  are  truly 
astonishing.  Sir  John  Chardin  saw  one  whose  flocks  ex- 
tended ten  leagues ;  and  near  Aleppo  he  saw  a  clan  of 
Turcoflsans  passing  with  400,000  beasts  of  carriage,  ca- 
mels, horses,  asses,  oxen,  and  cows,  and  three  millions  of 
sheep  and  goats.  This  he  bad  from  many  of  the  princi- 
pal drivers,  although  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
them  exaggerated.  These  animals,  however,  were  not 
for  show  merely,  for  they  commonly  turned  them  to 
great  account  by  selling  them  at  every  city  as  they 
passed  for  any  articles  of  manufacture  which  were 
needed  by  their  numerous  establishment,  or,  as  was 
most  commonly  the  case,  for  large  quantities  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.^  We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  the 
Jews  could  have  such  immense  numbers  as  those  men- 
tioned above,  since  their  country  was  limited  in  extent^ 
and  divided  among  a  great  number  of  proprietors ;  yet 
we  have  several  particulars  concerning  them  which 
ought  to  be  noticed.  Thus,  to  defend  their  flocks  from 
the  weather,  and  from  wild  beasts  during  the  night,  they 


*  Exod.  xxii.  6.  t  Matt.  vi.  30.  «^  Ch.  i.  3.  xUi.  12. 

*  3  Kings  iii.  4.  •  Chardin,  MS.  torn.  6. 
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had  numerous  folds  or  sheepcots.'  For  improving  the 
breeds  they  preferred  the  bqUs  of  Bashan^^  and  the  rams 
ai  Bashan*  and  of  Neboioth.'^  But  the  proportions  al- 
lotted to  each  of  the  kinds  are  very  different  from  what 
is  allowed  in  modern  practicoi  being  one  he-goat  or  ram 
to  ten  8ihe-goatB  or  ewes,  and  one  bull  to  four  cows ;  at 
lea«t>  that  was  the  proportion  which  Jacob  fixed  upon  in 
his  present  to  Esau.*  Modem  farmers  would  think  one 
trf  forty  or  even  sixty  of  each  kind  not  too  much :  but 
perhaps  Jacob  gave  that  number  to  Esau  as  a  change  of 
breed  to  his  flock.  Their  care  was  peculiarly  excited 
in  the  yeaning  season^  when  some  were  heavy  with  lamb^ 
others  were  giving  suck^  and  the  lambs  in  general  were 
easily  hurt :  hence  Jacob  makes  it  an  excuse  to  Esau  why 
he  could  not  travel  quickly^  that  the  flocks  and  the  herds 
were  accompanied  by  .their  youngs  and  that  one  day's 
overdriving  would  be  &tal  to  many  of  them/  And  Sir 
John  Chardin  confirms  the  patriarch's  observation  from 
his  own  experience;  for  he  tells  us  that  when  travelling  in 
the  Oast;  be  saw  ^^  their  flocks  eat  down  the  places  of 
their  encampments  so  quicks  by  the  great  numbers  they 
had;  that  they  were  oUiged  to  remove  them  too  often^ 
which  was  very  destructive  to  their  flocks^  on  account  of 
the  young  oneS;  who  had  not  strength  enough  to  follow."' 
The  commentators  have  been  much  puzzled  sometimes  to 
explain  the  ^^  bis  gravida  pecudes,''  of  Virgil,  Georg.  ii. 
and  the  triple  offspring  of  the  Libyan  ewes,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  Odyss.  iv.  86 ;  but  the  diflBiculty  disappears 
when  one  thinks  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  these  ani- 
mals.  Ewes  go  with  young  twenty-one  weeks ;  they  are 
only  in  season  once  in  the  year ;  they  give  milk  about 
three  months  under  the  present  management  of  stock  in 


•  Num.  Kxii.  16.  24  36.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  3.  «►  Ps.  xxii.  12. 

*  Deut,  xxxii.  U.  «>  Is,  Ix.  7.  •  Gen.  xxxii.  14»  15. 
'  Cen.  xxxiii.  13.                 i  Banner^  Ob.  L  p,  126. 
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Britain^  but  would  give  it  much  longer  if  allowed ;  they 
could  not^  therefore^  have  lambs  twice^  far  less  thrice^ 
in  the  year.  The  diftculty  then  resolves  itself  into  two 
or  three  at  a  birth ;  the  first  of  which  is  common  among 
full  fed  sheep  in  Britain^  and  the  last  may  be  as  com- 
mon in  warmer  latitudes. — Sheepshearing  seems  to  have 
been  a  season  of  rejoicings  as  we  learn  from  the  histories 
of  Laban^  Judah^  and  Nabal  ;*  and  if  it  was  performed 
at  the  same  season  as  travellers  tell  us  it  is  now^  it  must 
have  been  near  the  beginning  of  March^  old  style.^ 
But  the  seasons  and  climates  regulate  this^  for  sheep 
are  never  shorn  in  any  country  till  the  old  fleece  is  so 
raised  from  the  skin^  as  that  the  shears  can  clip  in  the 
new  growth.  Accordingly,  sheepshearing  is  two  months 
later  in  Britain  than  in  Judea;  which  Harmer  has  shown 
to  be  the  average  time  between  the  ripening  of  the  pro- 
ductions  in  the  two  countries.  The  following  picture  of 
a  goatherd  tending  his  charge,  as  given  us  by  Hassel- 
quist,  p.  166,  may  perhaps  be  descriptive  of  the  Jewish 
shepherds :  ^^  On  the  road  from  Acra  to  Seide,  (or  Si- 
don,)  we  saw  a  herdsman,  who  rested  with  his  herd  of 
goats,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  I  saw  in  this  coun- 
try. He  was  eating  hb  dinner,  connsting  of  half  ripe 
cars  of  wheat,  which  he  roasted,  and  ate  with  as  good 
an  appetite  as  a  Turk  does  his  pillaws :  he  treated  his 
guests  with  the  same  dish,  and  afterwards  gave  us  milk, 
warm  from  the  goats,  to  drink.  Roasted  ears  of  wheat 
are  a  very  ancient  dish  in  the  East,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  the  book  of  Ruth.'^*  Lightfoot  tell  us  that 
the  Jewish  shepherds  drove  their  flocks  either  to  the 
wilderness  or  the  plains  devoted  to  pasturage,  where 
they  fed  through  the  summer;  and  that  they  were 

•  Geo.  xxzi.  19.  zzz^ii.  13.  1  Sam.  uv.  4. 

^  Harm.  Ob.  cb.  i.  ob.  33.  Clatke's  edit.  «  He  refen  to  Buth  ii.  14« 
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watched  night  and  day  till  Marchesvan^  or  the  middle 
of  October^  when  the  autumnal  rains  began  to  fall,  and 
they  returned  home :  which  account  agrees  with  the  in- 
formation given  to  us  by  modem  travellers.  For  we  are 
told  that  the  shepherds,  when  they  have  no  other  shel- 
ter, lodge  in  caves,  of  which  there  are  many  vestiges 
still  about  Askelon,*  or  in  black  coloured  tents  of  goats' 
hair :  that,  before  June,  ^^  the  eastern  hills  are  often- 
times stocked  with  shrubs^  and  a  delicate  short  grass, 
which  the  cattle  are  more  fond  of  than  of  such  as  is 
common  to  fallow  ground  and  meadows.  Neither  is  the 
the  grazing  and  feeding  of  cattle  peculiar  to  Judea,  for 
it  is  still  practised  all  over  Mount  Libanus,  the  Castra- 
van  mountains,  and  Barbary,  where  the  higher  grounds 
are  appropriated  to  this  use,  as  the  plains  and  valleys 
are  reserved  for  tiUage ;  for,  besides  the  good  manage- 
ment and  economy,  there  is  this  farther  advantage  in  it, 
that  the  milk  of  cattie  fed  in  this  manner  is  far  more 
rich  and  delicious,  at  the  same  time  that  their  flesh  is 
more  sweet  and  nourishing/^^  Such  is  the  way  in  which 
they  shift  about  during  the  spring  months.  In  the  sum- 
mer season,  or  from  June  till  the  autumnal  equinox,  Dr. 
Russell  tells  us,  that  ^^  they  take  their  flocks  to  feed  be- 
side streams,  where  alone  verdure  is  to  be  found.''®  And 
in  the  autumn  the  goats,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  much  re- 
lieved by  being  turned  into  the  vineyards,  and  picking 
up  the  vine  leaves."^  I  shall  only  add,  that  as,  in  all 
pastoral  districts,  the  flocks  when  left  to  themselves 
daily  descend  from  the  higher  grounds  in  the  morning, 
feed  and  rest  in  some  low,  agreeable  place  at  noon,  and 
ascend  to  the  heights  again  in  the  evening ;  so  this  prac- 
tice is  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  when  the  spouse,  ad- 
dressing her  beloved  under  the  character  of  a  shepherd, 

i>  Zeph.  ii.  6.     ^  Sbaw,  p.  333.     <  P.  10.     *  fiarmer,  wo\.  I  Pref.  Ixxnn^ 
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says/  ^'  Tell  me,  O  thou  whom  my  soul  loveth^  wher6 
thou  feedest^  where  thou  makest  thy  flock  to  rest  at 
noon:''  evidently  indicating  that  they  had  a  certain 
daily  range^  and  that  some  shady  place  was  selected  to 
shelter  them  from  the  mid-day  sun.  Virgil^  when  treat- 
ing of  sheep^  in  his  3d  Georgic^  line  327^  speaks  of  their 
beginning  to  rest  at  the  fourth  hour^  or  ten  o'clock^  when 
the  heat  began  to  be  oppressive  :  and  in  Plato's  Phas- 
drus^^  we  read  of  nfo^ala  fUiJBfi^pva^la^  or  sheep  re- 
dining  at  noon  under  a  shade,  by  a  still  fountain. 

SECT-  VIL 
State  of  Gardening  among  the  Jews. 

Kitchen  garcUn ;  pl«ntt  of;  manner  of  rearing  them.    Vineyards,  very  nome- 
rous;  frequent  alliuionf  to  them  in  Scripture;  supposed  proportiona of 
profit  to  the  owner  and  occupier.    Flower-gardens  mentioned  in  Seriptofe: 
aometiines  abused  to  idoUtrons  and  obscene  purposes :  the  Floralia  of  the 
Romans  :  orchards  and  shady  walks  of  the  Jews ;  trees  and  shrubs  planted 
in  them.    Fences  of  loose  stones ;  hedges ;  mud  walls ;  stone  regularly 
built.   Gardens  supplied  with  water :  frequent  allusions  to  this  in  Scriptuxe. 
MaundreU*s  acoooni  of  it.    Fruits  watched  while  ripening  in  temporary 
huts;   elegant  towers;   chiosks;  an  account  of  one.«>Their  manner  of 
making  trees  fruitful ;  rule  for  preserving  or  destroying  them.    A  calendar 
of  the  time  when  fruits  come  in  season  at  Sheeraz,  in  Fersia,  as  an  apprazi- 
mation  to  those  ih  Judea.    The  daily  wages  oi  hired  labourers. 

Besides  the  lands  that  were  devoted  to  agriculture 
and  pasturage,  it  was  usual  with  the  Jews  to  inclose  a 
certain  portion  for  gardens^  either  for  utility  'br  plea- 
sure. Hence  the  kitchen  garden^  the  vineyard^  the 
flower-garden^  and  the  orchard. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  plants  which  a  kitchen 
garden  contained ;  but,  in  general,  we  may  remark,  that 
the  great  wish  of  the  eastern  nations  hath  always  been 
to  procure  an  abundance  of  such  fruits  as,  on  the  one 

»  Cant.  I.  7.  *  Page  1230. 
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hand^  by  their  cooling  nature^  might  allay  the  heat  of 
the  summer  months  j  and^  on  the  other,  those  herbs  of 
a  hot  quality,  which  might  give  a  tone  to  their  digestive 
powers  when  debilitated  by  heat  Hence,  while  their 
general  food  was  wheats  barley^  rye^  fitches^  millet^ 
lentils,  beansy  &c.  their  great  care^  during  the  summer 
months,  was  to  have  a  plentiful  and  continued  supply  of 
cucumbers,  melons,  and  gourds^  to  serve,  in  place  of 
water,  to  allay  the  thirst ;  and  of  onions,  leeks,  garlic, 
anise^  cummin,  cassia^  cinnamon^  coriander,  mustard, 
juniper,  &c.  to  mix  with  their  dishes,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  high  season^  and  assbt  in  digestion.  It  appears, 
indeed,  strange  to  an  European,  when  he  hears  of  the 
very  hot  and  highly-seasoned  dishes  of  the  East,  where 
the  climate  itself  is  of  so  high  a  temperature :  but  God 
has  wisely  placed  the  articles  for  highest  seasoning  in 
the  warmest  latitudes,  that  the  same  cause  which  debi- 
litates, by  Excessive  and  continued  heat,  the  powers  of 
digestion,  might  produce  in  abundance  those  articles  thiat 
could  correct  that  debility,  and  assist  the  languid  powers 
of  nature.  In  the  production  of  these  vegetables  little 
care  was  necessary.  Hasselquist,  in  his  Travels,  p. 
160,  observes,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth,  in 
Galilee,  ^^  had  no  spades,  but  a  kind  of  hoe,  or  ground 
ax."  And  Niebuhr*  says,  "  instead  of  a  spade  the 
Arabs  of  Yemen  make  use  of  an  iron  mattock  (an  instru- 
ment  mentioned  in  Is.  vii.  25,)  to  cultivate  their  gardens, 
and  the  lands  in  the  mountains,  which  are  too  narrow 
to  admit  the  plough.'^  The  turning  up  of  the  earth, 
therefore,  with  these  simple  instruments,  a  plentiful  ma- 
nure, the  extirpation  of  weeds,  and  a  regular  application 
of  water^  were  all  that  were  requisite  to  produce  an 


•  Description  de  rAnbie,  p.  137. 
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abundant  crop  of  yegetabks  for  the  kitchen,  where  tke 
climate  in  other  respects  was  so  &vourable* 

Vineyards  were  in  great  abundance  in  Judea,  some- 
times in  elevated  situations,  and  sometimes  in  low  and 
sheltered  valleys.  When  in  elevated  situations,  they 
commonly  faced  the  south,  to  make  up  by  reflection  what 
was  wanting  in  natural  temperature  ;  but  low  situations 
were  generally  prefeired,  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
soil^  and  other  advantages.  We  have  an  aoibunt  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  formed  a  vineyard,  in  Is.  v.  1, 2; 
for  wherever  the  vine  could  be  cultivated  it  was  ea^erty 
adopted.  Grapes  were  an  agreeable  fnut  where  the 
heat  of  the  sun  was  so  great,  and  their  various  prepa- 
rations served  either  to  give  variety  to  entertainments 
or  to  form  a  considerable  Branch  of  commerce  with  their 
less  &voured  neighbours.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
such  frequent  allusions  are  made  to  the  vine  in  Scrip* 
tare.  Thus  the  improvement  of  vines  by  ingrafting  if 
employed  by  our  Lord,  to  explain  the  advantages  that 
are  to  be  derived  from  union  with  himself^  in  John  xv. 
l-*-4.  The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  vines  after  the 
sap  has  begun  to  ascend  by  the  showers  and  heat  of 
spring,  is  beautifully  applied  by  Hosea  xiv.  7,  to  the  re- 
vival and  rapid  growth  of  the  people  of  God :  ^^  They 
shall  revive  as  the  com,  and  grow  as  the  vine ;  the  scent 
thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon."  And  the  dis- 
appointment  of  the  vine-dresser,  after  all  his  care,  is 
applied  by  Jehovah,  to  point  out  the  ingratitude  of  his 
professing  people,  in  Jer.  ii.  21 :  ^<  I  had  planted  thee 
a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed ;  how  then  art  thou 
turned  into  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto 
me  ?"  The  Psalmist  takes  notice  of  the  hurtful  effects  of 
hail  on  vines,  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.  47.  And  Solomon  speaks 

« 

of  the  anxiety  of  the  vine-dressers  to  catch  the  foxes,  the 
little  foxes,  which  spoiled  the  vines  when  they  had  ten- 
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der  grapes,  in  Cant.  ii.  15.  When  vineyards  Wei^  let, 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  was  given  to  the 
owner,*  and  a  certain  proportion  to  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil.  Thus  in  Solomon's  garden,  at  Baalhamon,  every 
one  for  the  fruit  thereof  brought  a  thousand  pieces  of 
silver.  Solomon  got  a  thousand,  and  those  who  kept 
the  fruit  thereof  two  hundred  :^  but  we  are  not  to  look 
upon  this  proportion,  perhaps,  as  a  general  rule.  In 
Isaiah  vii.  23,  the  rent  for  a  thousand  vines  is  said  to 
have  been  a  thousand  silverlings,  ot  shekels ;  about  half 
a  crown  each.  When  Captain  Light  was  at  Jaffa,  or 
Joppa,  in  1814,  he  found  that  ^^  one-fourth  of  the  pro- 
duce of  a  garden  went  to  the  gardener,  who  is  supplied 
with  labourers  to  weed  and  work  the  ground  by  the 
owner,  by  whom  all  damages  are  repaired,  horses  and 
oxen  are  found,  and  water-wheels  are  erected  for  irri- 
gation.^'* 

As  for  flower-gardens,  although  they  are  not  minutely 
described  in  Scripture,  they  have  always  been,  in  high 
request  in  the  East.  The  vivid  colours  of  the  flowers, 
and  their  agreeable  smell,  have  made  them  be  much  cul* 
tivaled :  whilst  by  collecting  them  to  adorn  their  cham- 
bers,  or  using  them  as  ornaments  of  dress,  they  sweetened 
the  air  of  their  apartments,  and  counteracted  the  effects 
of  profuse  perspiration.  Hence  the  bridegroom  is  said 
to  recline  on  beds  of  spices,  and  dwell  among  the  lilies, 
in  Cant  ii.  16.  vi.  2,  3 ;  the  spouse  invites  him  to  these 
delightful  retreats.  Cant.  ii.  10 — 13 ;  and  in  Cant  iv. 
13,  14,  we  have  some  of  the  most  esteemed  plants  in  an 
eastern  garden.  ^^  Thy  plants  are  an  orchard  of  pome- 
granates,  with  pleasant  fruits;  camphire,  with  spike- 
nard, spikenard  and  saffron;  calamus  and  cinnarooq^ 
with  all  trees  of  frankincense ;  myrrh  and  aloes  (mean- 


•  Matt  ixi.  34. .  »  Cant.  viii.  11, 12.  «  Travels,  p.  144- 
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ing  ligD-oloes^)  with  all  chief  spices."  Parkhurst*  sup* 
poses  that  these  gardens^  in  idolatrous  times^  were  some- 
times employed  to  idolatrous  aod  obscene  purposes; 
and  that  to  these  the  words  of  Ezekiel^  in  ch.  xiii.  20^ 
refer. — ^^  Wherefore^  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold^ 
I  am  against  your  pillows  (or  luxurious  cushions,)  where- 
with ye  there  hunt  souls  to  make  them  fly"  (or  rather 
wherewith  ye  ensnare  souls  in  the  flower-gardens^ 
mrr^fiS^  Lepereuth^)  alluding  to  the  luxurious,  idola- 
trous, and  wicked  acts  performed  in  the  chiosks,  or 
summer  houses,  in  those  gardens.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  context,  that  idolatry  was  practised  there ;  and  we 
may  naturally  presume  on  its  attendant  immodesty. 
Perhaps  TVKffViy  Aiheriy  or  Venus,  was  the  deity  to 
whose  impure  rites  these  pretended  prophetesses,  of 
whom  the  prophet  speaks  in  verse  18,  decoyed  persons 
to  their  destruction.  Isaiah,  in  ch.  i.  S9.  Ixv.  3.  Ixvi. 
17,  mentions  such  kind  of  gardens  as  we  are  now  speak-* 
ing  of;  and  Varro^  informs  us^  that  places  of  this  kind^ 
in  which  were  public  stews,  were  likewise  bythe  Ro* 
mans  called  Floralia,  or  Flower-gardens.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  the  Ludi  Florales,  or  Floral  Games,  were 
a  part  of  the  Roman  Religion,  celebrated  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  SybilKne  oracles,  in  honour  of  the  goddess 
Flora,  and  were  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  state. 
The  chief  part  of  the  solemnity  in  which,  as  Parkhurst 
tells  w«,  ^^was  managed  by  a  company  of  shameless 
strumpets,  who  ran  up  and  down  naked,  sometimes 
dancing  in  lascivious  postures,  and  sometimes.,  fighting 
and  acting  the  mimics.^'  How  painful  is  it  to  observe 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  bounties  of  Providence 
converted,  by  the  sensual  and  corrupted  mind,  into  in<- 
Struments  of  sin !  And  how  superior  to  heathenism  is 


"  L«x.  n-w:  ^  De  Re  rost  Lib.  i.  c.  23. 
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the  Christian  religion^  which  inculcates  a  pure  and  ra- 
tional piety! 

Orchards  and  shady  walks  have  always  gratified  an 
eastern  taste  :*  where  the  fruits  in  rich  profusion  every- 
where meet  the  eye ;  where  the  air  is  filled  with  the 
most  delightful  odours ;  and  Where  the  thick  branches^ 
whilst  they  exclude  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun^  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  undulation  in  the  air^  that  fans  and  re- 
freshes their  relaxed  frame.  Their  orchards  differ  al- 
most entirely,  however,  from  ours  in  the  nature  of  the 
trees  cultivated ;  for  they  abound  in  apple-trees,  cassia, 
cinnamon,  citron,  date  or  palm-trees,  fig,  hazel  or  pis- 
tachio, olive,  pomegranate^  ftc. ;  while  their  groves  are 
adorned  with  the  almond,  lign-aloe,  ash,  box,  cedar, 
chesnut,  cypress,  fir,  hyssop,  juniper,  mallow,  mulberry, 
myrtle,  oak,  oil-tree,  pine,  poplar,  shitah  or  shittim, 
sycamore,  willow,  and  a  number  of  others  that  are  not 
known  in  more  northerly  latitudes.  In  Cant  iv.  13,  we 
have  mention  of  an  orchard  of  pomegranates ;  and  in  2 
Esdras  xvi.  29,  of  an  orchard  of  olives ;  but,  in  general, 
a  variety  of  kinds  were  brought  together,  so  as  to  aug- 
ment the  beauty  of  the  place. 

"  In  whatever  way,  however,  they  laid  out  their 
gardens,  and  other  inclosures,  it  was  accounted  neces- 
sary to  fence  them  completely  against  the  depredations 
of  thieves,  and  the  injuries  of  foxes  and  jackalls.  And, 
as  many  of  the  eleyated  parts  of  Judea  were  devoted  to 
gardens  and  vineyards,  one  of  the  most  common  fences 
in  such  situations  was  loose  stones  in  parallel  rows,  along 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  described  thus  by  Maundrell  (25th 
March,  1696:)  "It  is  obvious,'^  says  he,  '^that  the 
rocks  and  hills,  which  appear  now  so  barren,  were  an- 
cientiy  covered  with  earth,  and  cultivated.     For  this 

-*--~^ ' ■ * ■  MM  _      1 I 
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purpose  they  gathered  ap  the  stmes^  and  placed  Aem 
in  several  lines  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains^  in  the 
form  of  walk^  and  by  these  borders  supported  the  mould 
from  tumbling  or  being  washed  down^  forming  many 
beds  of  excellent  soil,  gradually  rising  one  above  anotheri 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  mountains ;  a  form  of 
culture^  of  which  evident  footsteps  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
the  mountains  of  Palestine.  The  hills^  though  impro- 
per for  any  cattle  but  goats,  being  disposed  in  the  above- 
mentioned  beds,  served  very  well  for  bearing  com, 
melons,  gourds,  cucumbers,  and  other  vegetables^  which 
are  the  chief  food  of  these  countries  for  several  inontho 
of  the  year.  And  the  most  rocky  parts,  that  could  not 
be  made  to  produce  com^  might  serve  for  vines  and 
olive-trees,  which  delight  in  such  dry  and  flinty  places.^' 
Captain  Light*  says,  ^^  that  the  cultivation  between  St* 
Jeremiah  and  Jerusalem  was  generally  vine,  planted  in 
terraces  formed  on  the  sides  by  walls  made  of  loose  stones, 
or  by  the  natural  strata  of  the  soiL"  In  p.  219,  when 
ascending  Mount  Libanon,  he  ^^  passed  vineyards,  plan* 
tations  of  mulberry,  olive,  and  fig-trees,  cultivated  on- 
terraces  formed  by  walls,  which  supported  the  earth 
from  being  washed  away  by  the  rains  from  the  sides  of 
the  acclivities.''  And  the  same  thing  is  mentioned  by 
him  p.  227. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Elpbinstone,  also,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,^  tells  us,  that  ^^  almost 
the  whole  of  the  cultivation  on  the  steep  hills  of  Ot- 
maunkhail  is  carried  on  on  terraces  rising  above  each 
other."  The  same  thing,  he  informs  us,  is  done  in  the 
country  under  Sreenuggur,  where  the  walls  are  from 
three  to  ten  feet  high,  and  terraces  about  five  yards 
broad.     ^^  The  walls  are  soon  concealed  by  grass  and 


•  Travels  Jo  the  Holy  Lan^,  p.  157.  «►  Book  iii.  ch.  1. 
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Other  vegetatioo ;  and^  as  they  are  tiever  straight^  but 
consult  the  bends  in  the  sur&ce  of  the  hills^  the  effect  is 
pleasing  and  ]»cturesqtte«"  These^  then^  were  the 
fences  in  mountainous  situations  (as  they  are  to-day  in 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy;)*  but^  in  deeper  soils  and 
level  grounds^  hedges  were  probably  preferred :  at  least 
this  is  the  case  at  present.  Thus  Rauwolff  telk  us^  that 
about  Tripoli  the  common  fences  are  of  rhamnus^  pafiurus^ 
oxyacantha^  phillyrea^  lycium,  balaustium^  rubus^  and 
dwarf  palm-trees.''  Hasselquist  telb  us^*"  that  in  Egypt 
he  saw  gardens  fenced  with  the  plantain^  vine^  peachy 
and  mulberry.  Doubdan  saw  a  vineyard  near  Bethlehem 
ftrongly  enclosed  with  thorns  and  rose-bushes^  Kke  that 
mentioned  in  Micah  vii.  4,  but  intermingled  with  pome- 
granates.' And  hedges  of  fig-tree  (opuntia)  were  found 
by  the  Baron  de  Tott  between  Joppa  and  Rama.^  But 
as  these  sometimes  become  open  at  bMtom^  and  allow 
admittance  to  enemies^  Rauwolff  saw  the  gardens  about 
lierusalem  surrounded  by  mud  walls  about  four  feet 
high :'  and  Egmont  and  Heyman  saw  the  country  about 
Saphet  in  Galilee  richly  improved  and  enclosed  with 
stone  walb.^  It  appears^  indeed^  that  when  they  wished 
fer  perfect  security,  they  pbnted  both  a  hedge  and  a 
wall :  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  threatening  of  God 
against  Israel^  under  the  metaphor  of  a  vineyard^  in  Is. 
V.  5y  that  he  would  take  away  the  hedge  thereof,  that 
it  might  be  eaten  up ;  and  break  down  the  wall  thereof, 
that  it  might  be  trodden  down.  On  which  Vitring^ 
remaiks,  that  the  difference  in  signification  between 
tiywOt  meshube^  and  y^i,  geder^  is  that  the  first  de^^ 
notes  the  outer  thorny  fence  or  hedge  that  was  intended 


•  ChateftttTieux,  Letties  ecrit^  d*italie  1S12.  <"  Page  21, 22. 

«  Puge  111.       ^  Page  154, 155.        •  P«t  iv. p.  93.         *  Page 336. 
f  Vol.  ii.  p.  39, 40. 
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to  exclude  men^  and  the  last  the  wall  of  stones  sarround- 
ing  it  as  a  defence  against  beasts. 

After  having  enclosed  the  ground^  and  planted  it  with 
proper  trees  and  seeds^  the  next  concern  was  to  supply 
it  with  abundance  of  water.   Hence  the  mention  of  trees 
planted  by  rivers^  or  rivulets  of  water^*  of  gardens  com- 
mended Cor  their  plentiful  supply  of  water,*"  and  the 
complaint  of  the  want  of  it  as  destroying  the  hope 
of  the  husbandman.''    Most  people  have  heard  of  the 
irrigation  of  the  lands  of  Egypt  by  the  distribution  of 
the  waters  of  the  Nile ;'  and  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  horticulture  of  Judea  and  of  the  Eist^  know 
that  waters  are  distributed  to  the  different  trees^  shrubs, 
and  plants^  according  to  their  several  necessities ;  ^<  uda 
Bsobilibus  pomaria  rivis."*"    Hence  the  still  waters,  or 
waters  of  distribution,  in  Ps.  xxiii.  2;  the  conduit  in  the 
garden,  mentioned  Ecclus.  xxiv.  30 ;  and  the  words  of 
Ezekiel '  respecting  the  Assyrian  empire,  when  he  says 
of  it,  that  ^^  the  deep,''  meaning  thereby  either  the  sea, 
from  whence  all  moisture  ultimately  comes,  or  the  tanks 
for  containing  rain  water,  ^^  set  him  up  on  high  with 
her  rivers,  running  round  about  his  plants,  and  sent  out 
her  little  rivers  unto  all  the  trees  of  the  field :"  thereby 
intimating  that  the  providence  of  God  had  made  it 
great,  and  itB  subjects  prosperous.    But  Maundrell  on 
thb  subject  will  be  the  best  interpreter.     ^^  The  best 
sight,"  says  he,>^  ^^  that  the  palace  (of  the  Emir  of  Be- 
root,  anciently  Berytus)  affords,  and  the  worthiest  to  be 
remembered,  is  the  orange  garden.    It  contains  a  large 
quadrangular  plot  of  ground,  divided  into  sixteen  lesser 
squares,  four  in  a  row,  vnth  walks  between  them.    The 
walks  are  shaded  with  orange-trees,  of  a  large  spreading 

*  Ps.  i.  3.'  It.  xUr.  4.  Kumb.  xxiv.  6.  Jer.  xvii.  5—8. 

i»  Is.  Iviii.  11.  Jer.  xxxi.  13.  Ezek.  xix.  10.      «  Job  xxnii.  4.  b.  i.  SO.    * 

^  Deut.  XL  10.         •  Horat.  Ctrm.  i.  7.         *  Oh.  xxxi.  4.      «  P*»e  39. 
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size.  Every  one  of  these  sixteen  lesser  squares  in  the 
garden  was  bordered  with  stone ;  and  in  the  stone- work 
were  troughs^  very  artificially  contrived^  for  conveying 
the  water  all  over  the  garden;  there  being  little  outlets 
cut  at  every  tree^  for  the  stream^  as  it  passed  by^  to 
flow  out  and  water  it.'^  Every  one  must  see  how  effec- 
tually this  would  correct  the  heat  of  the  climate^  and 
give  a  luxuriant  vegetation  to  all  within^  while  the 
grounds  without  were  parched  with  drought ;  and  the 
classical  reader  will  here  recollect  the  garden  of  Alci- 
nous^  kiog  of  Ph»acia.*  The  following  extract  from 
Maundrell  may  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  the  country  round  about  Jerusalem^  or  any  great  city 
where  they  had  abundance  of  water.  ^^  Damascus/'  says 
he^^  <^  is  encompassed  with  gardens^  extending  no  less^ 
according  to  common  estimation^  than  thirty  miles  rounds 
which  makes  it  look. like  a  city  in  a  vast  wood.  The 
gardens  are  thick  set  with  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds^  kept 
fresh  and  verdant  by  the  waters  of  Barrady  (the  Chry- 
sorrhoas  of  the  ancients^)  which  supply  both  the  gardens 
and  city  in  great  abundance.  This  river^  as  it  issues 
from  between  the  clefts  of  the  mountain  (of  Antilibanus) 
into  the  plain^  is  immediately  divided  into  three  streams^ 
of  which  the  middlemost  and  biggest  runs  directly  to 
Damascus^  and  is  distributed  to  all  the  cisterns  and 
fountains  of  the  city.  The  other  two  (which  Mr.  Maun^ 
drell  takes  to  be  the  work  of  art)  are  drawn  rounds  one 
to  the  right  hand^  and  the  other  to  the  left^  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  gardens^  into  which  they  are  let  as  they  pass 
by  little  currents^  and  so  dispersed  all  over  the  vast 
wood :  insomuch;  that  there  is  not  a  garden  but  has  a 
fine  quick  stream  running  through  it.  Barrady  is  almost 
wholly  drunk  up  by  the  city  and  gardens ;  and  what 

•  OdyM.  Tii.  112—130.  >>  Page  123. 
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amall  part  of  it  escapes  is  united  in  one  channel  agaia 
on  tlw  MUth*ea8t  side  of  the  city;  and,  after  about  three 
or  four  hours'  coune^  finally  loses  itself  in  a  bog  there^ 
without  ever  arriving  at  the  sea."  In  shorty  from  this 
tttraet  it  appears  that  the  greatest  pains  were  taken  to 
make  the  most  of  every  stream  that  passed  through  the 
eoontry ;  and  perhaps  they  used  the  same  method  for 
cwiching  the  water  that  the  Damascenes  did  the  Bar- 
i*^7>  ^  placiog  men  upon  hurdles^  and  dragging  them 
down  the  stream,  to  luise  the  sediment  whidi  had  heeo 
deposited  at  the  bottom.^ 

When  the  fruits  were  r^ianiag,  it  was  usual  to  defcnd 
them  from  dm  jackalh,  by  watching  them  day  and  nig^t, 
in  smaH  temporary  huts,  covered  with  boughs,  straw^ 
turf,  or  the  Uke  materials,  for  a  shelter  from  the  heat  by 
dny,^  and  the  cold  and  dews  by  night*  Hence  the  wwds 
of  the  prophet  in  Is.  i.  8,  <^  The  danghter  of  Zion  is  left 
as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard  (deserted,  vis.  after  the  vin- 
tage is  past,)  as  a  lodge,  or  temporvy  hut,  in  a  garden 
of  cucumbers."  But  besides  these  temporary  huts,  they 
had  sometimes  elegant  towers,  for  the  pleasure  of  view- 
ing the  surrounding  scenery  and  chiosks,  or  arbours,  in 
which  they  indulged  in  ease  and  pleasure.  We  have  cne 
of  these  arbours  described  by  Lady  M.  W.  Montsgu. 
^  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  the  chiosk,  that  is,  ^ 
hii^e  room  commonly  beautified  vnA  a  fine  fountain  in 
the  midst  of  it.  It  is  raised  nine  or  ten  steps,  and  en- 
closed with  gilded  lattices,  round  which  vines,  jessa- 
mines, and  honeysuckles,  mi^e  a  sort  of  green  wall. 

•  If  the  city  of  Damascus  \irss  not  so  extensive  formerly  as  it  is  now,  there 
might  only  have  been  two  branches  of  the  Barrady,  as  all  that  were  iben  re. 
^uistte  for  wateriog^  the  extent  of  country  laid  out  in  f;ardeffis ;  and  IT  that  waa 
the  cue,  these  two  stfeams  might  have  been  the  Ahana  and  niafpbar,  which 
arc  so  highly  praised  by  Naaman  the  Syrian  in  2  Kings  ▼.  13 ;  for  there  are 
no  other  rivers  of  equal  magnitude  in  the  country. 

*  Is.  iv.  6.  c  Lowth,  Is.  i.  8,  note.  Job  rxvil  18. 
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Large  trees  are  planted  round  this  place,  which  is  the 
scene  of  their  greatest  pleasures.'^'  It  was  perhaps  a 
house  of  this  kind  that  b  mentioned  in  2  Kings  ix.  27^ 
as  the  place  by  which  Ahaaiah,  king  of  Judah,  wished 
to  escape  thi  fury  of  Jehu :  for  he  is  said  to  have  <<  fled 
by  the  way  6f  the  garden-house/' 

We  know  very  little  of  their  manner  of  managing 
trees,  so  as  to  make  them  more  fruitful ;  but  Lightfiiot 
^ves  us  the  following  short  hints  from  the  Talmud: 
^<  They  lay  dung  in  their  gardens  to  moisten  and  en- 
rich the  soil ;  dig  about  the  roots  of  their  trees ;  pluck 
up  the  suckers ;  take  off  the  leaves ;  sprinkle  ashes ;  and 
smoke  under  the  trees  to  kiH  vermtn.^'^  Hence,  in  the 
paraUe  of  die  fig-tree  that  had  been  barren  for  three 
years,  the  gafdener  pleads  for  delay  till  he  should  dig 
about  it  and  dung  it-~The  Jews  had  also  a  dispute 
among  themSdves  as  to  the  degree  of  fruitfidness  thatu 
tree  should  have  to  make  it  worth  preservings  and  then* 
condusion  was,  ^^  Cut  not  down  the  palm  that  bears  a 
cab  df  dates,  nor  the  oUve,  if  it  but  bear  the  fiourth  part 
of  a  cab.''''  But  as  much  depended  on  the  age  of  the  tree, 
so  this  rule  only  held  good  after  the  end  of  the  third 
year ;  when  tiiey  sdgmallsed  those  that  were  barren,  or 
gave  inconsiderable  returns,  by  a  red  mark,  as  a  marie 
of  destruction.^ — ^It  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  have 
a  calendar  of  the  times  when  t]ie  different  fruits  ripen  in 
ludea,  as  it  might  tend  to  throw  light  on  sevwal  por- 
tions of  Scripture ;  but,  since  that  hath  not  yet  ap- 
peared, I  shall  add  from  Clarke's  Harmer,  ch.  i.  ob«  30, 
one  that  was  kept  by  an  European  gentleman  at  Sheeraz 
in  Persia,  1787. 

•  Vol.  i).  Lett.  33.    Comp.  vol.  iii.  Lett.  43. 
^  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  Luke  xuu  8. 
'*-  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  Luke  xiii.  7, 
•*  Ljghtf.  Chorog.  Cent,  of  Israel,  ch.  98. 
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Ob  the  Ist  of  Jmie^  apricotiy  cherries^  apples^  green* 
gagesy  and  plmiSy  came  into  aeason.  On  June  19th^ 
■msk-meloBt.  On  July  Sth^  bkck  grapes.  On  July 
Sthy  pears.  On  July  13th,  white  grapes,  and  water- 
melons ;  and  on  July  18th,  the  Orieans  plumb.  On  July 
20th,  apricots,  apples  and  cherries,  went  Out  of  sesson. 
On  July  22d,  figs  came  into  season.  On  August  6th, 
peaches,  and  the  small  white  gnpe  called  askerie.  On 
Sept  6th,  pomegranates.  On  Sept  lOth,  quinces,  and 
the  huge  red  grape  called  sahibL  On  Oct  4tb,  the  large 
pear  called  abbam.    And  on  Oct  7th,  walnuts. 

I  shall  conclude  this  account  of  Jewbh  horticulture  by 
remarking,  that,  as  hired  serrants  were  often  employed 
along  with  slaves,  and  the  other  members  of  the  gar- 
dener's family,  so  a  regulated  sum  was  commonly  given 
them  in  name  of  wages.  Thus,  our  Lord  in  one  of  his 
parables  tells  us  of  a  certain  peraon  who  went  to  the 
nurket-piace  and  hired  labourers  for  a  penny  a  day,* 
or  about  7|tf  of  our  money.  And  when  Tobit  hired 
Asanas  as  his  servant,  he  agreed  for  a  drachm  a  day, 
and  things  necessary,  meaning  his  support,  which  was 
also  7ld  :^  so  that  a  drachm,  or  denarius,  was  the  com- 
mon wages  of  a  servant  or  hbourer  for  a  day,  consisting 
of  twelve  hours :  although  these  did  not  always  form  the 
stipulated  length ;  for,  in  the  Jewish  writings,  the  la- 
bourers are  said  to  have  wrought  from  sunrise  till  the 
appearance  of  the  stars,  when  the  urgency  of  the  season 
required  it* 

•  Bfstt.  u.  2.  ^Tobit  r.  14. 

'  Ligfatf.  Heb.  Mid  Talm.  fixer.  Ilatt  zx.  1. 
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* 

SECT.  VIIL 
State  of  Property  in  Jtidea. 

Ffetture  in  the  fint  stiigeof  lociety  common ;  amble  lands  only  accounted  pro- 
perty while  they  produced  crops ;  property  afterwards,  either  in  the  hands  of 
proprietors  or  occupants ;  rent,  how  collected  from  such ;  farmers,  in  the 
piesent  acceptation  of  the  word,  then  unknown.  Square  acres  in  the  land  of 
Judea :  proportion  to  each  individual  family :  lomething  like  the  feudal  sys- 
tem among^  them  i  the  eldest  son's  share  t  method  of  acquiring  property ; 
checks  on  selfishness  t  the  e&ct  of  the  appointment  of  kings  on  property. 
The  natural  effects  of  th^  Jewish  iaatLtutions  on  their  national  character. 

In  pastoral  districts^  the  soil  in  the  East,  as  was  for- 
merly mentioned,  is  frequently  unappropriated,  each 
shepherd  keeping  his  flock  in  his  present  pasture,  till 
necessity  obliges  him  to  seek  for  a  better.  But  they 
sometimes  also  hold  it  for  a  certain  annual  consideration 
given  to  the  goveminent  of  the  country,  as  Niebuhr 
tells  us  the  Arab  tribes  give  for  the  privilege  of  feeding 
their  flocks  and  herds  in  some  parts  of  Arabia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aleppo,  and  in  the  rich  plains  of  Up- 
per Egypt.*— As  for  lands  devoted  to  agriculture,  they 
seem  to  be  held  under  several  kinds  of  tenure  :  thus, 
some  are  temporary,  but  independent;  the  occupant 
enjoying  the  present  or  succeeding  crops  so  long  as  it 
rewards  his  labour,  or  suits  his  convenience ;  others  hold 
in  perpetuity  of  some  neighbouring  chief>  either  for 
personal  service,  or  pecuniary  consideration;  and  others 
pay  their  proportion  of  taxes  to  the  state,  as  the  price 
of  their  security :  these  are,  properly  speaking,  the  pos- 
sessing proprietors,  who  devote  their  care  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  estates,  and  personally  superintend 
them :  but  there  are  others^  who,  from  ignorance,  in- 
dolence, distance,  or  other  avocations,  0nd  this  personal 
attendance  inconvenient  or  impossible,  and  therefore 

*  TrarelSy  passim. 
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commit  the  charge  of  tiieir  property  to  some  trusty  in- 
dividaahy  to  manage  it  fbr  thtm^  on  the  condition  of 
their  retaining  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  in 
lieu  of  wage8.-^This  is  done  in  the  East^  and  is  hinted 
at  in  one  of  the  parables  of  our  Lord^  where  the  pro* 
prietor,  not  of  an  agricultural  farm  indeed^  but  of  a 
vineyard^  let  it  out  to  husbandmen  on  his  going  to  a 
ikr  country^  and  sent  hb  servants  at  the  proper  season 
to  receive  the  fruits  thereof.*    And  in  Cant  vili.  12^ 
we  are  told  by  Solomon^  that  he^  as  proprietor  of  a  vine- 
yardi  received  five-sixths  as  proprietor,  and  gave  one- 
sixth  to  the  husbandmen  as  wages :  a  royal  remunera- 
tion surely,  if  every  thing  was  found  them ;  but  as  a 
general  ratio  of  rent,  the  reverse  of  this  rule  ought  to 
have  been  adopted. — ^Accordingly,  when  Egypt,  in  the 
days  of  Joseph,  became  the  property  of  Pharaoh,  a  fifth 
part  of  the  produce  was  reckoned  suAcient  as  rent  or 
tax  for  the  king,  and  four-fifths  were  allowed  to  remain 
with  the  possessor,  regulated  by  the  rise  <^  the  Nile^  as 
marked  in  the  Nilometer,  the  iiiventiion  of  which  they 
ascribe  to  Joseph. — ^According  to  this,  when  the  Nilo- 
meter marked  18  cubits  or  upwards,  which  insured  an 
abundant  crop,  a  full  fifth  was  exacted  $  and  when  it 
showed  a  less  rise,  government  was  contented  with  a  less 
proportion.     It  is  rather  remarkable^  that  the  same 
mode  of  assessment  continues  in  Egypt  at  the  present 
day  5  but  what  was  originally  an  equitable  tax,  is  now  aa- 
counted  an  oppressive  one,  from  the  less  extent  of  coun- 
try irrigated,  and  the  more  imperfect  manner  of  doing 
it :  for  the  rise  of  the  Nile  still  fixes  the  quantum  of  tax, 
although  the  canals  which  convey  the  water  from  the 
Nile  are  not  regularly  cleared  of  the  mud  that  is  de- 
posited in  them ;  nor  are  they  carried  to  the  same  ex- 


«  Matt.  zxi.  33. 34. 
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teat  as  fonMrly^  owing  to  tlie  iosecurity  of  life  and  pro- 
perty.—^Nay^  evon  tbb  rok^  oppressive  as  it  is,  is 
rendered  sometinies  more  oppressive  still  by  the  neces- 
sities of  th^  Tarkish  government,  as  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Captain  Light's  Travels*  will  show :  ^^  New 
nodes  of  obtaining  money  were  adopted^;  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  was  at  once  considered  the  property  of  the  divan : 
it  was  portioned  off  to  the  different  villages,  overseers 
stationed  to  be  answerable  for  its  cultivation,  the  pro- 
duee  divided  inCo  a  eertaifo  mamber  of  parts,  of  which, 
one  IMh  remained  to  the  community,  and  the  rest  was 
at  the  disposal  of  the  paAa;  the  same  demands  were 
made  in  bad  as  in  good  seasons.^' 

I  am  not  certain  that  fianners,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent acoeptation  of  Uie  term^  held  any  place  in  the  an^- 
eient  modes  of  occupying  land  j  but  if  they  did,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  they  eonld  neither  he  so  general  nor  to  re- 
spectaUe  as  they  are  at  present  They  are  the  connect- 
ing link  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  only  thrive  where 
there  is  mutual  confidence  and  many  wants ;  where  the 
law  gives  security  to  life  and  property ;  where  know- 
ledge directs  to  judicious  management,  and  commerce 
creates  a  floating  capital.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the 
pecidiar  tenure  by  which  property  was  held  in  the  land 
of  Judea.  A  space  of  ground,  200  miles  long  by  100 
miles  broad,  was  divided  among  twelve  tribes,  consisting 
of  2,035,441  individuals,  assuming  the  number  at  the 
banks  of  Jordim  as  the  average  population  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  But  these  200  miles  long  by  100  miles  broad  give 
20,000  square  miles,  which  multiplied  by  3,097,600, 
die  square  yards  in  a  mile  (for  1760  multiplied  into 
1760  gives  that  result,)  gives  us  61,952,000,000  as  the 
square  yards  in  the  hod  of  Canaan;  and  this  divided  by 
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4840^  the  number  of  square  yards  ia  an  Eoglish  acre, 
gives  12,800,000  as  the  number  of  English  acres  in  Ca- 
naan. Now,  let  us  divide  these  by  2,035,4^1,  or  the 
number  of  souls  constituting  the  Jewish  population,  and. 
we  have  sik  English  acres,  one  rood,  six  poles  to  each  in- 
dividual: or  if  we  suppose  five  persons  to  every  fomily, 
it  gives  thirty-one  acres,  one  rood,  and  thirty  poles  to 
each  fiunily,  making  no  distinction  at  soil,  and  allowing 
every  inch  of  Canaan  to  be  appropriated.  We  are,  in- 
deed, unacquainted  with  the  proportions  into  which  the 
lands  of  each  tribe  were  divided,  but  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, where  rulers  of  thousands  got  more  than  rulers  of 
hundreds,  and  rulers  of  fifties  more  than  rulers  of  tens, 
because  they  had  more  retainers;  for  although  their 
power  was  partly  judicial  by  their  appointment,  to  pre- 
side in  courts  of  justice,  yet  that  power  seems  to  have  been 
given  them  as  the  natural  heads  of  the  community,  on  ac- 
count of  their  birth  and  affluence.  The  eldest  son,  by  law, 
was  entided  to  a  double  share  of  his  father's  effects,  which 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  moveable  property ; 
for  had  the  heritable  property  been  capable  of  division 
it  would  soon  have  dwindled  into  nothing.  The  portion 
of  the  eldest  son,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  all  the 
heritable  property  in  land,  and  a  double  share  of  the 
moveables ;  but  he  would  acquire  more  in  the  course  of 
time  by  the  reversion  of  property  on  the  extinction  of 
heirs,  and  by  conquest  through  marriage.  Yet  although 
the  law  favoured  heritable  succession,  or  conquest  by 
marriage,  it  placed  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments^ 
of  avarice,  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  jubilee,  at  which  every  person  who 
had  mortgaged  his  properly  had  it  restored  to  himself 
or  his  family  without  recourse  to  legal  process.  The 
only  deviation  from  the  general  law  seems  to  have  he&x 
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in  the  case  of  kings^  to  whom  a  certain  extent  of  ter* 
ritory  was  either  assigned  or  seized  upon  for  pasturage^ 
agriculture^  and  vineyards.      They  had   naturally  a 
large  establishment^  and  these  were  supported  pardy 
from  this  fund,  and  partly  by  direct  taxes  upon  the  peo- 
ple.    Accordingly,  Samuel  warned  them  of  this  when 
they  wished  for  a,  king,*  and  we  find  the  kings  after- 
wards acting  upon  it.     Indeed,  it  is  difiicult  to  say  how 
long  heritable  property  remained  regularly    divided 
among  them,  for  the  jubilees  are  understood  to  have 
been  soon  neglected,  and  the  concentrating  principle 
of  self-interest  would  tlierefore  acquire  a  double  force. 
Perhaps  we  may  date  it  from  the  introduction  of  the 
kingly  government,  for  die  state  of  Judea  under  the 
judges  was  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  where  property  was 
preserved  by  the  balance  of  power  among  the  contending 
parties,  and  the  erection  of  a  divine  dictatorship.    But 
when  kings  appeared  they  felt  wants ;  their  favourites 
wished  for  wealth ;  and  the  invasion  of  property,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  sovereign,  extended  to  the  sub- 
ject, till  the  captivity,  after  which  the  original  agrarian 
law  seems  to  have  been  entirely  laid  aside,  and  a  new 
division,  according  to  circumstances,  took  place.  There 
were  several  things,  however,  in  the  political  state  of 
Judea  which  enabled  property  to   have    an  effect  on 
character :  thus,  the  equal  division  of  property,  while 
it  lasted,  would  produce  an  attachment  to  the  soil,  be- 
cause their  residence  was  their  own ;  had  descended  to 
them  through  a  long  train  of  ancestors ;  and  was  ren- 
dered sacred  by  the  shades  of  their  fathers,  and  the  en- 
dearing recollections  of  early  youth.    While  being  but 
small  in  extent,  they  would  naturally  be  forced  to  make 
the  most  of  it  for  their  family,  and  would  acquire  those 
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iiidurtrious  tad  virtuous  habiti  which  competence  with- 
out luxury  naturally  produces.  Nor  could  patriotism 
and  piety  foil  to  spring  from^  or  be  fostered  by^  their 
peculiar  institutions ;  and  it  would  have  been  happy 
for  them  if  the  wise  provisions  of  heaven  had  been  ob- 
served,  which  were  inten  ded  to  render  them  a  distinct 
people*  They  would  have  ceased  to  imitate  the  evil 
practices  of  the  heathen,  and  might  thus  have  avoided 
those  national  calamities  which  have  so  much  attirected 
the  attention  of  historians. 
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JL  O  the  large  account  given  of  the  Jews  and  llieir  rell- 
^on^  chiefly  from  the  sacred  records  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment^  I  shall  now  subjoin  a  dissertation  on  the  languages 
in  which  those  records  were  written^  namely^  the  He- 
brew and  the  Chaldee.  However,  as  only  a  small  part 
of  the  latter  writings  are  in  Chaldee,  our  chief  atten* 
tion  win  be  paid  to  the  Hebrew.  And  here  we  shall 
consider, 

1st,  The  antiquity  of  the  language ;  and 

2dly,  The  language  itself. 

1st,  As  to  its  antiquity :  The  Jews  are  very  confident 
it  was  the  first  and  original  language,  which,  they  say, 
was  contrived  by  Qoi  himself^  and  which  be  inspired 
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Adam  with  a  complete  knowledge  of.  Accordingly  those 
words,  which  we  translate,  *^  Man  became  a  living  soul," 
Gen.  ii.  7.  are  rendered  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of 
Jonathan,  ^*  The  breath,  breathed  into  him  by  God,  be^ 
came  in  man  a  speaking  soul."  And  to  the  same  purpose 
the  Paraphrase  of  Onkelos.  But  notwithstanding  the 
confident  assertions  of  the  Jews,  there  are  other  person^ 
who  have  taken  the  liberty  to  doubt  of  this  opinion,  not 
only  as  to  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
but  as  to  such  a  divine  original  of  any  language  at  aU. 

1st,  As  to  the  original  of  language  ilKlf.  Though  the 
Jews  assert  their  language  was  taught  to  Adam  by  God 
himself,  yet  they  are  not  all  agreed  how  far  the  divine 
institution  reached.  Abarbanel  supposes  €rod  instructed 
our  first  parents  only  in  the  roots  and  fundamental  parts 
of  the  tongue,  and  left  the  further  improvement  to  them- 
selves ;  but  others,  that  they  received  the  whole  extent 
and  propriety  of  the  language  by  immediate  revelation. 
The  same  opinion  hath  been  embraced  by  several  Chris* 
tians,  particularly  by  Eunomius,  who,  because  God  is  in- 
troduced by  Moses  as  speaking  before  the  creation  of 
man,  maintained  that  there  was  in  words  a  certain  eter- 
nal and  immutable  nature.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive^ 
what  connection  there  can  be,  for  the  most  part,  be* 
tween  sounds  and  things,  except  what  is  arbitrary,  and 
fixed  by  consent  or  custom.  And  Gregory  Nyssen  ex- 
poses it  as  ridiculous  and  blasphemous  to  imagine,  God 
would  turn  grammarian,  and  set  him  down  subtilly  to 
itivent  names  for  things.  Dr.  Shuckford  conceives,  that 
the  original  of  our  speaking  was  indeed  from  God ;  not 
that  he  put  into  Adam's  mouth  the  very  sounds  which 
he  designed  he  should  use  as  the  names  of  things ;  but 
only  as  he  made  him  with  the  powers  of  a  man,  he  had 
the  use  of  an  understanding  to  form  notions  in  his  mind 
of  things  about  him,  and  he  had  power  to  utter  sounds 
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which  should  be  to  himself  the  names  of  things^  accord- 
ing as  he  might  think  fit  to  call  them.    These  he  might 
teach  Eve^  and  in  time  both  of  them  teach  their  children ; 
and  thus  began  and  spread  the  first  language  of  the 
world.    Perhaps  in  this^  as  in  many  other  disputes,  the 
truth  may  lie  betwixt  the  eictremes.    If  our  first  parents 
had  no  extraordinary  divine  assistance  in  forming  a  lan- 
guage^ it  must  have  been  a  considerable  time  before  they 
would  have  been  able  to  converse  freely  together ;  which 
would  have  been  a  very  great  abatement  of  the  pleasure 
of  their  paradisaical  state.     Nevertheless,  as  no  doubt 
God  formed  them  with  excellent  abilities,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed,  he  left  them  to  exercise  those  abilities 
in  perfecting  a  language  upon  the  hints  which  he  had 
given  them. 
But  in  whatever  way  the  original  language  was  formed, 
2dly,  In  the  dispute. which  was  the  original  language, 
other  nations  have  put  in  their  claim,  with  as  much  as- 
surance as  the  Jews.  The  Armenians  allege,  that  as  the 
ark  rested  in  their  country,  Noah  and  his  children  must 
have  remained  there  a  considerable  time^  before  the 
lower  and  marshy  country  of  Chaldea  could  be  fit  to 
receive  them ;  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose 
they  left  their  language  there,  which  was  probably  the 
very  same  that  Adam  spoke. 

Some  have  fancied  the  Greek  the  most  ancient  tongue, 
because  of  its  extent  and  copiousness. 

The  Teutonic,  or  that  dialect  of  it  which  is  spoken  in 
the  lower  Germany  and  Brabant,  hath  found  a  strenuous 
patron  in  Geropius  Becanus,  who  endeavours  to  derive 
even  the  Hebrew  itself  from  that  tongue. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Chinese  to  this  honour,  have 
been  allowed  by  several  Europeans.  The  patrons  of 
this  opinion  endeavour  to  support  it,  partly  by  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  having  preserved 
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thenselves  so  many  ages  from  any  considerable  mixtare 
or  intercoune  with  other  natioBS.  It  is  a  notion  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Allix,  and  maintained  by  Mr.  Whiston 
with  his  usual  tenacity  and  fenrour^  that  the  Chinese 
are  the  posterity  of  Noah^  by  his  children  bom  after 
the  floods  and  that  Fohi^  the  first  king  of  China,  was 
Noah. 

It  is  further  alleged  in  favour  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage,  that  consisting  of  few  words,  and  those  chiefly 
monosyllables,  and  having  no  variety  of  declensions,  con- 
jugations or  grammatical  rules,  it  carries  strong  marks 
of  being  the  first  and  original  language.  Shuckford  saith^ 
it  is  so  like  a  first  uncultivated  essay,  that  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  any  other  tongue  to  have  been  prior  to  it ;  and 
whether  it  was  itself  the  original  language  or  not,  in 
respect  to  its  consbting  of  monosyllables,  the  first  lan- 
guage was  no  doubt  similar  to  it.  For  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived, if  men  had  at  first  known  that  plenty  of  expres- 
sion which  arises  from  polysyllables,  any  people  or 
persons  would  have  been  so  stupid,  as  to  reduce  their 
language  to  words  of  one  syllable  only. 

As  for  those  which  are  called  the  oriental  languages, 
they  have  each  their  partisans ;  and  of  these  the  He- 
brew and  Syriac  have  most  votes.  The  generality  of 
eastern  writers  allow  the  preference  to  the  Syriac,  ex- 
cept the  Jews,  who  assert  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
with  the  greatest  warmth;  and  with  them  several  Chris- 
tian writers  agree ;  particularly,  Chrysostom,  Austin^ 
Origen  and  Jerome  among  the  ancients,  and  among  the 
modems  Bochart,  Heidegger,  Selden,  and  Buxtorffl 
The  chief  argument  to  prove  the  Hebrew  the  originri 
language,  is  taken  from  the  names  of  persons  mentioned 
before  the  confusion  of  Babel ;  which,  they  say,  are 
plainly  of  the  Hebrow  derivation:  AsAdamy  from  Ada- 
mahy  the^ground^  because  God  formed  him  out  of  the 
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earth :  Eve  or  Havahf  from  hajahj  vtxit,  because  <^  she 
was  the  mother  of  aU  living :"  Cain  from  kajah^  acqui- 
sivit :  Sethy  ivom  sutJ^,  posuit :  Pekg  from  palagy  divi- 
sit;  and  several  others. 

It  is  said  these  are  plainly  Hebrew  names^  and  there- 
fore prove  the  Hebrew  language  to  have  been  in  use 
when  they  were  given.  Besides  it  is  alleged^  the  names 
of  some  nations  are  derived  from  Hebrew  names :  As 
Itmia^  from  Javauy  the  son  of  Japhat.  And  so  likewise 
of  some  heathen  gods ;  as  Vulcan^  which  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Tubal-Cain ;  as  Apollo  does  of  Jubal.  But 
Grotius  and  others  will  not  allow  this  argument  to  be 
conclusive^  and  therefore  reply^ 

Ist^  There  are  many  more  patriarchal  names^^  of  which 
we  can  find  no  such  Hebrew  derivation^  than  there  are 
of  which  we  can ;  and  it  might  very  likely  happen^  that 
among  such  a  multitude  of  names^  some  few  might  an* 
swer  to  the  word^  which  expressed  the  sense  of  that  ori- 
ginal word  from  whence  the  name  was  derived^  in  what- 
ever language  Moses  had  written.  Thus^  supposing  he 
had  written  in  Latin^  and  accordingly  translated  the 
name  Adam  into  homoj  it  would  have  borne  as  near  a 
relation  to  humusy  the  ground^  as  it  does  in  Hebrew  to 
jSdamah* 

2dly^  We  have  no  reason  to  conclude  the  names  in 
the  Mosaic  history  were  the  original  names^  and  not 
translated  by  Moses  into  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  ; 
since  we  have  a  plain  instance  of  such  a  translation^  in 
his  own  name ;  which^  as  it  was  given  him  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter^  an  Egjrptian^  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  Hebrew  ;  therefore^  not  Mosheh^  as  he 
wrote  it^  but  as  it  is  in  the  Coptic  version  Mousiy  from 
Mniy  which  in  that  language  signifies  water^  and  si, 
taken.  But  Moses^  finding  the  Hebrew  word  moshehy 
to  ^^  draw  out^^'  bearing  some  resemblance  in  sound  to 
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hifl  nsmtf  and  in  sigiiificalJM  to  the  occaakNi  of  it, 
translated  the  Egyptian  name  MoiiHy  into  the  Hebrew 
Moiheh. 

3dly,  It  18  said,  that  several  of  those  names  are  more 
pertinently  derived  from  some  other  of  the  oriental 
tongues,  than  from  the  Hebrew ;  As  Abel^  or  Hebel, 
which  in  Hebrew  signifies  vanity  or  a  vapour^  seems 
not  a  name  very  apposite  to  Adam's  seccmd  son ;  and 
therefore  Moses  hath  assigned  no  retson  for  his  being 
called  by  that  name.  But  if  it  be  derived  from  the 
Syriac  jehab  eilf  which  signifies,  Dan  deditf  it  is  very 
proper  and  expressive.  So  the  name  Babd,  which  the 
Hebrew  text  informs  us  was  so  caUed  because  Ciod  did 
there  balal,  that  is,  confound  the  language  of  all  the 
earth,  may  be  more  naturally  derived  from  the  Syriac ; 
in  which  tongue  Babel,  or  Bobeel,  signifies  confusion. 
So  that  the  Syriac,  or  perhaps  any  other,  of  the  eastern 
tongues,  might  be  proved  by  this  argument  from  the 
etymology  of  the  names,  to  have  been  the  original  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  Hebrew* 

Le  Clerc  further  advances^  that  several  of  these 
names  were  not  the  proper  names,  by  which  the  persons 
were  called  from  their  birth ;  but  cognomina,  or  sir- 
names,  which  were  given  them  afterwards  on  account 
of  something  remarkable  in  their  lives ;  and  which  an 
historian  would  naturally  have  translated  into  his  own 
language.  Thus  the  Greek  writers  speak  of  Pellusia,  a 
city  of  Egypt,  which  was  so  called  apo  tau  pehu  from 
clay,  because  it  stood  in  clayey  ground;  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  this  was  its  proper  Egyptian  name. 

Upon  the  whole,  Le  Clerc's  opinion  seems  to  bid 
fairest  for  the  truth,  That  neither  the  Hebrew,  nor 
Syriac,  nor  Chaldee,  nor  any  other  language  now  ex- 
tant, was  the  true  original  tongue;  but  that  this,  and  the 
other  oriental  tongues  have  all  sprung  from,  or  are  so 
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many  different  dialects  of  that  first  language^  itself  now 
lost  among  them ;  as  the  Italian^  French  and  Spanish 
are  none  of  them  the  language  of  the  ancient  Romans^ 
but  all  derived  from  it. 

Having  &iled  in  the  attempt  of  tracing  up  the  He- 
brew language  with  any  certainty  to  Adam^  we  are  now 
to  inquire  to  what  people  or  nation  it  properly  belonged 
after  the  confusion  of  Babel. 

Those  who  are  zealous  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  tell  us,  it  was  preseWed,  in  the  midst 
of  that  confusion,  in  the  family  of  Eber,  who,  they  say^ 
was  not  concerned  in  the  building  of  Babel,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  share  in  the  punishment  inflicted  oa 
those  that  were. 

Before  we  emmkte  this  opinion,  it  may  be  no  im- 
proper digression  t6  consider  briefly  the  account  we 
have  of  that  confusion,  and  of  the  origin  of  different  lan- 
guages in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis ;  where  we 
read,  that  ^^  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,  and 
of  one  speech,''  Gen.  xi«  1.  Aiid  again,  ver.  6,  7« 
^^  The  Lord  said,  Behold  the  people  is  one,  and  they 
have  all  one  language."  But  God  said,  ^^  Let  us  go 
down,  and  confound  their  language,  that  they  may  not 
understand  (me  another's  speech."  And  again,  ^^  The 
Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth," 
verse  9.  Now,  as  to  the  decree  of  this  confusion,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  effeoted,  there  is  a  great 
diversity  of  sentiments. 

The  modem  Jews,  as  Julius  Scaligef  liiforms  us,  under- 
stand it  not  of  a  multiplication  of  tongues,  but  of  a  confu- 
sion of  those  ideas,  which  they  afllxed  to  words.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  one  man  called  for  a  stone,  another  understood 
him  to  mean  mortar,  having  that  idea  now  fixed  to  the 
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word;  another  understood  water:  and  another,  sand. 
But  though  such  a  different  connecting  of  ideas  with  the 
same  words  must  needs  produce  a  strange  confusion 
among  the  people, '  enough  to  make  them  desist  from 
their  undertaking ;  nevertheless  this  by  no  means  ac- 
counts for  the  diversity  of  tongues,  which  consists  not 
in  the  same  words  being  used  in  different  senses,  but  in 
the  use  of  words  quite  remote,  and  different  from  one 
another. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  all  the  confusion  which 
happened  at  Babel  was  in  the  people's  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  and  thereupon  bandying  into  parties, 
and  separating  from  each  other ;  which,  they  say,  is 
ascribed  to  God  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  it  is  else- 
where said,  there  ^^  b  no  evil  in  the  city,  and  the  Lord 
hath  not  done  it ;"  that  is,  permitted,  and  overruled  it 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  wise  and  gracious 
designs. 

As  for  the  different  languages  now  in  the  worlds  these 
gentlemen  suppose,  that  they  all  arose  at  first  from  one 
original  langui^,  and  that  this  variety  is  no  more  than 
must  naturally  have  happened  in  so  long  a  course  of 
time ;  partly  through  the  difference  of  climates,  which 
it  is  said  will  occasion  a  difference  of  pronunciation,  and 
tliereby  gradually  a  variation  in  languages;  and  from 
various  other  causes,  which  are  sometimes  observed  to 
have  so  altered  the  language  of  some  nations,  that  it 
hath  hardly  been  intelligible  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  hundred  years.    Thus  the  Salian  verses,  composed 
by  Numa,  were  scarcely  understood  by  the  priests  in 
Qjuintilian's  time.     Saliorum  Canninay  saith  he,  vix 
sacerdotibus  suis  satis  intellecta.     And  we  find  it  no 
less  difiicult  to  understand  the  language  of  our  fore- 
fathers three  or  four  centuries  ago. 
To  this  hypothesis,  that  what  is  commonly  called  the 
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confusion  of  tongues  was  only  a  difference  of  opinions, 
and  the  contentions  consequent  thereupon,  it  may  be 
objected,  that  this  does  by  no  means  come  up  to  the  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  sacred  history,  which  tells  us, 
^^  that  God  did  there,^'  even  at  Babel,  ^^  confound  the 
language  of  all  the  earth  ;''  which  before  was  ^^  one" 
and  the  same ;  implying,  that  in  consequence  of  this  ex- 
traordinary procedure  of  providence,  there  was  now  a 
diversity  of  tongues,  which  occasioned  their  ^^  not  under- 
standing one  another's  speech :"  and  likewise,  that 
several  of  the  present  languages  are  so  entirely  remote 
from  one  another,  that  with  no  reasonable  probability 
can  they  be  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  ori- 
ginal. For  though  length  of  time  may  very  much  alter 
a  language  in  its  words  and  phrases,  according  to  the 
observation  of  Horace, 

Multa  renascentur,  quae  jam  cecidere;  cadentque^ 
Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  ▼olet  usos : 

Yet  what  instance  can  be  produced  of  mere  length  of 
time  bringing  a  whole  language  out  of  use,  and  intro- 
ducing another  in  the  room  of  it.  Besides,  the  greatest 
alterations  of  languages,  of  which  any  history,  since  that 
of  Babel,  informs  us,  have  arisen  from  the  intermixture 
of  people  of  different  languages.  Thus  the  Roman  lan- 
guage was  corrupted  and  altered  by  the  multitude  of 
foreign  slaves,  which  were  kept  at  Rome.  But  if  all  lan- 
guages had  originally  sprung  from  one,  such  an  intermix- 
ture of  the  people  of  different  nations  must  have  tended 
to  prevent  the  diversity  of  language,  instead  of  pro- 
moting it. 

Dr.  Shuckford  has  an  hypothesis,  I  suppose,  peculiar 
to  himself,  that  the  builders  of  Babel  were  evidently 
projectors,  and  their  heads  being  full  of  innovations, 
some  of  the  leading  men  among  them  set  themselves  to 
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invent  new  words^  as  particukrly  pofysyllables^  and  to 
spread  them  among  their  companions ;  from  whence  in 
time  a  different  speech  grew  up  in  one  party  from  that 
in  another^  till  at  length  it  came  to  tach  a  height^  as  to 
caitee  them  taform  different  companies^  and  so  to  se- 
parate. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  hypothesis^  as  well  as  to  the 
former^  that  it  by  no  means  comes  up  to  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  sacred  history.  Besides,  Theseus  Am- 
brose hath  started  another  material  objection^  that  the 
diversity  of  languages  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  arisen 
fh>m  choice  and  contrivance,  unless  it  can  be  ira^ned 
that  men  would  do  themselves  such  a  prejudice,  as  that 
when  they  had  one  common  language  to  represent  their 
conceptions,  they  should  themselves  introduce  so  great 
an  alteration,  as  would  break  off  that  mutual  society  and 
converse  which  even  nature  itself  dictated. 

As  to  what  Dr.  Shuckford  saith,  that  experience 
shows,  the  fear  of  doing  mischief  hath  not  restrained  the 
projects  of  ambitious  men,  it  may  be  replied,  that  though 
it  may  not  have  restrained  thenr  from  doing  it  to  others^ 
it  surely  will  restrain  them  from  doing  it  to  themselves. 
And  as  to  what  he  further  alleges,  that  he  sees  no  detri- 
ment arising  from  the  confusion  of  languages,  let  expe- 
rience, and  the  immense  pains  men  are  forced  to  take  in 
learning  foreign  languages,  which  they  have  occasion 
for,  tell  us,  whether  it  be  an  inconvenience  and  detri- 
ment, or  not. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  depart  from 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  historical  narrative,  which  re- 
presents the  confusion  of  tongues  as  the  immediate  act 
of  God ;  but  think  it  right  to  conclude  with  Calvin, 
Prodigii  loco  habenda  est  linguarum  diversitas. 

It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  inquire,  in  what  way 
and  manner  these  new  languages  were  formed;  for 
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thou^  there  are  yiarioui^  they  are  all  uncertiUQ^  con- 
jecturefi  about  it 

There  is  one  inquiry  more  on  this  head^  on  which  we 
«hall  briefly  touch ;  namely^  how  many  languages  arose 
from  the  confusion  of  BabeL 

The  Jews  make  them  seventy^  imagining  there  were 
seventy  different  nations  then  plapted  in  the  world ;  a 
notion  which  they  ground  on  the  following  passage  in 
Deuteronomy^  '^  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the 
nations  their  inheritance^  when  he  separated  the  sons  of 
Adam^  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the 
number  of  the  children  of  Israel^^'  Deut.  xxxii.  8.  That 
is,  say  they^  he  divided  them  into  seventy  nations^ 
seventy  being  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel^  when 
they  came  into  Egypt  Bochart^  howevervhath  given 
a  far  more  probable  sense  of  this  passs^^  that  God  so 
distributed  the  earth  among  the  several  people  that  were 
therein^  as  to  reserve^  or^  in  his  sovereign  counsel;  to 
appoint;  such  a  part  for  the  Israelites^  though  they  were 
then  unborn;  as  might  prove  a  commodious  settlement 
and  habitation  for  them. 

We  have  no  way  to  determine;  how  many  languages 
sprung  out  of  the  first  confusion.  No  doubt  but  their 
number  hathbeensince  multiplied :  for  we  have  instances 
in  later  ageS;  of  several  languages  growing  out  of  one  j 
the  Italian;  Frebch  and  Spanish;  for  instance;  oiit  of  the 
Latin.  And  thus  probably;  several  eastern  tongues  or 
dialects  arose  out  of  one ;  but  whether  out  of  the  ante-^ 
diluvian  language;  or  some  other;  is  by  no  means  certain. 

We  now  return  to  the  inquiry;  To  what  people;  after 
the  dispersion  of  the  nations;  the  Hebrew  language  ori* 
ginally  belonged.  The  opinion  of  the- Jews  hath  been 
already  mentioned;  that  it  was  the  language  of  Heber's 
family;  from  which  Abraham  sprung.  But  this  is  gratis 
dictum^  or  rather  highly  improbable;  since  we  find 
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Heber's  family^  in  the  Iburth  generation  after  the  dis- 
persion^ living  in  Chaldea^  where  Abraham  was  bom, 
Gen.  xi.  27,  28. ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  they 
used  a  different  language  from  their  neighbours  around 
them.  Now,  that  the  Chaldee,  and  not  the  Hebrew, 
was  the  language  of  Abraham's  country,  and  of  his  kin- 
dred, appears,  in  th^t  he  sent  his  servant  to  own  coun- 
try, and  to  his  kindred,  to  take  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac, 
namely  Rebekah,  Gen.  xxiv.  4.;  and  that  Laban,  the 
brother  of  Rebekah^  spake  a  different  language  from  the 
Hebrew,  namely,  the  Chaldee ;  for  the  same  pillar,  or 
heap  of  stones,  which  Jacob  called  galgnedhy  which  is  a 
Hebrew  word,  Laban  calls  in  his  language  ^>^ar  sahad- 
hutha,  which  is  pure  Chaldee,  Gen.  xxxi.  46,  47.  From 
whence  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  Abraham's 
native  language  was  Chaldee,  and  that  the  Hebrew  was 
the  language  of  the  Canaanites,  which  Abraham  and  his 
posterity  learnt  by  dwelling  among  them.  This  Le  Clerc 
bath  endeavoured  to  prove. 

Ist,  From  the  names  of  places,  as  well  as  men,  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  being  pure  Hebrew.  Fuller  indeed,  in 
his  Miscellanies,  supposes,  that  Moses  in  writing  his 
history  translated  the  Canaanitish  names  into  Hebrew ; 
which,  if  well  grounded,  would  entirely  destroy  the  ar- 
gument, which  he  himself  and  others  make  use  of,  to 
prove,  that  the  Hebrew  was  the  antediluvian  language, 
from  the  names  of  some  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  being 
pure  Hebrew.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  as 
to  the  names  of  places  in  Canaan;  for  we  find,  that 
though  the  Israelites  changed  the  names  of  some  of  them, 
yet  their  old  names  were  as  much  Hebrew  as  their  new 
ones.  For  instance,  Mamre,  which  they  changed  into 
Hebron,  Gen.  xiii.  18.;  Kirjath-sepher,  which  they 
changed  into  Debir,  Josh.  xv.  15. ;  and  Lashem,  which 
they  changed  into  Dan,  Josh.  xix.  47. 
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It  is  further  observed^  that  the  names  of  the  cities  of 
the  Philistines,  who  were  a  part  of  the  Canaanites  not 
subdued  by  the  Israelites,  were  probably  Hebrew ;  such 
as  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Gath,  Ekron,  &c. 

2dly,  Whereas  the  Egyptians  and  other  neighbouring 
nations  are  called  '^  a  people  of  a  strange  language"  to 
the  Jews,  Ps.  cxiv.  1.  Ixxxi.  5.  nothing  like  that  is  ever 
said  of  the  Canaanites. 

3dly,  If  none  but  Jacob's  family  had  spoken  Hebrew, 
where  could  Joseph  have  found  an  interpreter  betwixt 
him  and  his  brethren,  when  he  affected  not  to  under- 
stand Hebrew  ?  Gen.  xlii.  23.  Probably  this  interpreter 
was  some  Canaanite. 

4thly,  The  Hebrew  language  seems  to  this  author  to 
have  been  originally  formed  by  polytheists,  and  such  as 
worshipped  deified  heroes ;  particularly,  from  the  plural 
name  of  God,  Elohim ;  and  from  those  metaphorical  de- 
scriptions of  the  divine  attributes,  which  are  plainly  bor^ 
rowed  from  man,  as  the  soul,  the  ears,  the  face,  the  eyes, 
the  hands  of  God;  which  metaphors,  he  supposes,  would 
never  have  been  used,  if  the  language  had  been  origi- 
nally formed  by  people,  who  had  no  other  notion  of  God 
but  that  of  a  pure  spirit  It  seems  to  have  been  origi- 
nally the  language  of  idolaters. 

5thly,  He  alleges  the  testimony  of  Bochart,  who 
shows  from  some  remains  of  the  Phoenician  language, 
that  it  was  originally  Hebrew.  Thus  the  chief  ma^- 
strates  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  originally  Phoeni- 
cians, or  Canaanites,  were  called  Suffites,  which  seems 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  word,  Shophetimy 
judges. 

The  most  material  objection  I  can  find  against  this 
hypothesis,  is  taken  from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Ne- 
hemiah,  verse  24.  where  it  is  said,  that  some  Jews  having 
married  wives  of  Ashdod,  ^'  their  children  spoke  half  in 
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the  speech  of  Ashdodi  and  could  not  speak  in  the  lews 
language/'  Now  Ashdod  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Philistines^  who  were  Canaanites ;  from  whence,  there- 
fore,  it  should  seem,  that  the  Jew's  language,  namely, 
Hebrew,  and  that  of  the  Canaanites,  were  not  the  same. 
But  it  may  be  answered, 

Ist,  That  this  was  after  the  captivity,  when  the  Jews 
had  in  a  great  measure  lost  the  Hebrew.  So  that  by  the 
Jews  language  we  may  here  rather  understand  Chaldee, 
than  Hebrew. 

2dly,  That  the  speech  of  Ashdod,  perhaps  might 
differ  from  that  of  the  Jews  only  in  pronunciation  and 
dialect ;  as  the  Ephraimites,  Judg.  u.  6.  pronounced 
differently  from  the  other  tribes,  while  yet  they  all 
spoke  Hebrew. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the  antiquity  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  we  now  come  to  eonsider  the  lan- 
guage itself. 

It  being  common  for  people  to  find  out  peculiar  excel- 
lencies in  their  own  language,  the  Hebrews  have  done 
so  in  theirs;  and  many  Christians  have  joined  with  them, 
in  bestowing  high  encomiums  upon  it,  as  superior  to  all 
others.  But  whether  that  be  owing  to  its  real  intrinsic 
excellencies,  or  to  its  advocates  being  prejudiced  in  its 
favour,  on  account  of  so  many  of  the  sacred  books  being 
written  in  it,  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine. 

This  language  is  said  to  abound  in  the  aptest  etymo- 
logies and  roots  of  the  names  both  of  men  and  things ; 
that  in  it  the  names  of  brutes  express  their  nature  and 
properties  more  significantly  and  accurately  than  in  any 
other  known  language  in  the  worid ;  that  its  words  are 
concise,  yet  expressive,  derived  from  a  small  number  of 
roots,  yet  without  the  studied  and  artificial  compositiaa 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages ;  that  its  words  toi- 
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low  each  other  in  ao  easy  and  natural  order^  without  in- 
tricaey  or  transposition ;  and,  above  all,  that  it  hath  the 
happiest  and  richest  fecundity  in- its  verbs,  of  any  known 
tongue  either  ancient  or  modern ;  which  arises  from  the 
variety  and  sufficiency  oi  its  conjugations ;  by  means  of 
which,  as  Bellarmine  observes  in  his  Hebrew  Grammar, 
all  the  variety  of  significations,  into  which  it  is  possible 
for  a  verb  to  be  branched  out,  are  expressed,  with  a  very 
small  variation  either  of  the  points,  or  of  a  letter  or  two; 
which  in  any  other  language  cannot  be  done  without 
circumlocution.  In  a  word,  this  language  is  said  to  be 
so  concise,  yet  significant ;  so  pathetic,  yet  free  from 
lightness  or  bombast,  as  of  all  others  to  approach  nearest 
to  the  langiiage  of  spirits,  who  need  no  words  to  co^ypy 
their  ideas  to  each  other. 

But  whether  this  language  deserves  these  high  enco- 
miums, in  preference  to  all  others,  or  not ;  yet,  as  God 
hath  thought  fit  to  convey  to  us  so  great  a  part  of  his 
revelations  thereby,  it  certainly  concerns  us  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  it.  But  it  is  not  my  present  business 
to  teach  it;  nor  do  you  need  instruction  from  me  on  this 
head. 

AU  I  shall  further  offer  with  respect  tp  the  language 
itself,  will  rc^gard  the  letters  in  which  it  is  written. 

Concerning  these  there  are  two  controversies;  one 
about  the  consonants,  the  other  about  the  yo^dsp  gr 
points. 

IHrat,  Concerning  the  consonants.  It  is  disputed, 
whether  the  sacred  books  were  originally  written  in  the 
present  Hebrew  square  character,  otherwise  called  the 
Assyrian  or  Chaldee  character;  or  in  the  old  Samaritan. 
Each  side  of  this  question  is  warmly  maintained  by  dif- 
ferent critics ;  though  the  latter  opinion  is  now  more 
generally  received^ 

Joseph  Scaliger,  in  lus  notes  upon  Eusebius's  Chro- 
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nicoDy  thinks  it  so  evident^  that  the  sacred  books  wire 
originally  written  in  the  Samaritan' character^  at  least 
those  of  them  written  before  the  captivity,  that  he  saith 
it  is  lute  elaritis  ;  and  with  the  usual  politeness  of  a 
great  critic,  caHs  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  semi^ 
docti,  semi-theologi,  serai-homines,  and  assini. 

He,  with  othen  on  this  side  of  the  question,  conceives 
the  Samaritan  was  the  ancient  Phcenician  character,  and 
constantly  used  by  the  Jews,  till  the  Babylonian  capti- 
vity ;  when,  learning  the  Chaldee  character  from  the 
Babylonians,  they  preferred  it  to  their  own  on  account 
of  its  far  superior  beauty.  So  that  by  the  time  they  re- 
turned from  the  captivity,  they  had  in  a  manner  quite 
disused  their  ancient  character ;  for  which  reason  Ezra 
found  it  requisite  to  have  the  sacred  books  transcribed 
into  the  Chaldee  square  character,  and  from  that  time 
the  old  character  hath  been  retained  only  by  the  Sama- 
ritans. 

But  there  are  others,  who  strenuously  contend  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  present  Hebrew  letters,  as  if  they,  and 
no  others,  were  the  sacred  characters  in  which  the  holy 
scriptures  were  originally,  and  have  always  been  writ- 
ten ;  and  that  the  Samaritan  was  never  used  for  that 
purpose,  except  among  the  Samaritans ;  who  in  oppo- 
sition, they  say,  to  the  Jews,  wrote  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  only  part  of  scripture  they  re- 
ceived, in  this  character,  different  from  that  which  was 
used  by  the  Jews.  Some  of  the  Talmudists,  indeed,  are 
quoted  by  Father  Morin,  Bishop  Walton  and  others,  as 
having  declared  for  the  contrary  side.  Nevertheless 
other  Talmudical  writers  maintain  the  antiquity  of  the 
present  character.  And  there  is  a  remarkable  passage 
in  the  tract  Megillah,  wherein,  on  occasion  of  its  having 
been  said  by  Moses,  that  the  tables  of  the  law  were 
written  on  both  their  sides;  mizzeh,  umtzzeh,  on  one 
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side  and  oit  the  other^  £xod.  xxxii.  15.  we  are  informed^ 
that  the  letters  were  cut  through  and  through^  sa  as  to  be 
seen  and  read  on  both  sides.  And  when  it  is  asked^  how 
it  was  possible  for  the  middle  of  the  samech  and  memy 
eiausum^  or  final  mem^  to  support  itself^  the  answer  is^ 
it  was  suspended  by  a  miraculous  power.  Certainly  those 
Talmudical  rabbies,  who  have  advanced  this  story^  did 
not  at  all  dream  of  the  Samaritan  being  the  ancient  He- 
brew character ;  for  the  Samaritan  Scumch  and  Mmi 
are  of  a  quite  different  shape  from  the  present  Hebrew^ 
and  would  have  stood  in  need  of  no  such  miracle^  to  sup- 
port the  middle  of  them.  Not  to  add  that  the  Sama- 
ritans make  no  difference  between  the  finals  or  the 
medial  and  initial  letters. 

Buxtorff  endeavours  to  reconcile  these  two  opinions^ 
by  producing  a  variety  of  passages  from  the  rabbies  to 
prove  that  both  these  characters  were  anciently  used ; 
the  present  square  character  being  that  in  which  the 
tables  of  the  law^  and  the  copy  deposited  in  the  ark 
were  written;  and  the  other  character  being  used  in  the 
copies  of  the  law  which  were  written  for  private  and 
common  use^  and  in  civil  affairs  in  general ;  and  that 
after  the  captivity  Ezra  enjoined  the  former  to  be  used 
by  the  Jews  on  all  occasions^  leaving  the  latter  to  the 
Samaritans  and  to  apostates.  And  whereas  the  Tal'^ 
mudical  rabbies  style  the  Hebrew  square  characters 
ashuriihf  seriptara,  Assyriacaj  this  is  said  not  to  be  a 
proper  name^  denoting  the  country  where  this  character 
was  used^  and  from  whence  it  was  borrowed^  but  to  be 
nomen  appeltativumj  derived  from  ashar^  beatum  red- 
dersy  and  to  signify  therefore  heata  scriptura^  the  blessed 
scripture.  R.  Gedaliah  indeed  supposes  it  was  called  the 
Assyrian  character  because  it  was  appropriated  to  sa- 
cred and  never  employed  for  common  purposes^  before 
the  captivity  in  Babylon^  from  whence  it  was  brought 
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by  the  eMera^  who  alone  had  the  knowledge  of  it  hy 
tradition.  However^  a  bare  inspection  of  the  two  cha- 
racters renders  the  suppositiony  that  both  of  them  should 
ever  have  been  used  at  the  same  time^  sonewhat  ia- 
prohable ;  for  whereas  the  Chaldee  is  one  of  the  oiost 
beantifuly  the  Samaritan^  on  the  contrary^  is  one  of  the 
most  uneouthy  unsightly^  and  pusding  charKters^  that 
ever  was  invented;  and  it  can  hardly^  therefore^  be 
imagined^  thai  if  the  Jews  had  been  acqumnted  with 
one  80  mueh  superior  as  the  Chaldee^  they  woald  ever 
have  used  the  other^  unless  out  of  superstitious  regard 
to  it  as  sacred^  and  as  deeming  it  a  profiEmation  to  use  it 
in  common  and  civil  concerns.  But  it  can  scarcely  be 
believed^  that  such  an  idle  and  superstitious  opinion 
prevailed  among  them  in  the  times  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets. 

The  chief  arguments^  on  both  sides  of  this  question, 
•are  as  follow : 

Ist^  Those  who  argue  in  fiivour  of  the  present  square 
character  being  the  original,  allege 

1st,  The  following  passage  of  St  Matthew,  <<  one 
jot  or  tittle  shall  not  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  ful- 
filled," Matt.  V.  1 8.  From  hence  it  should  seem,  that  Jota 
or  Jod,  was  the  least  of  the  consonants ;  as  indeed  it  is 
in  the  present  Hebrew,  but  in  the  Samaritan  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  letters.  Scbikard  calls  this  argumenium 
Pabnarium.  But  Bishop  Walton  replies,  that,  sup* 
posing  Christ  speaks  here  of  the  least  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet, which,  however,  he  does  not  admit,  all  that 
can  be  fairly  inferred  from  it  is,  that  the  present  Chaldee 
character  was  used  in  our  Saviour's  time ;  which  is  not 
denied  by  those  who  maintain  the  Samaritan  to  be  the 
original. 

2dly,  They  allege  tlie  following  passage  of  Isaiah, 
'*  Of  the  increase,  kmarbeh^  of  his  government  and 
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peace^  there  shall  be  no  end/'  kc  ba.  ix.  7. ;  where  , 
the  word  kmarheh  hath  a  mem  elau9um  in  the  middle 
of  it^  of  which  there  are  only  two  instances.  It  is  ima- 
gined this  contains  a  mystery^  and  signifies  that  Christ 
shoald  come  ex  utera  elatiso.  But  this  mystery  cannot 
be  expressed  in  the  Samaritan  character^  it  having  no 
mem  claueum.  The  prophecy  of  Isaiah^  therefore^  it  is 
said^  was  originally  written  in  the  present  character. 
It  is  answered^  that  it  is  only  gratie  dictum  there  is  any 
mystery  in  this  letter ;  and  the  easiest  way  of  accounting 
for  it^  is  by  the  carelessness  of  some  transcriber. 

3dly^  They  argue  firom  the  temper  of  the  Jews,  who 
being  an  obstinate  and  superstitious  people^  would  never 
have  suffered  their  sacred  character  to  be  altered.  But 
this  is  more  than  can  be  proved,  especially  if  it  was  done 
by  the  direction  of  Ezra. 

4thly,  They  say,  that  Ezra  could  not  do  this,  if  he 
would ;  nor  would  he,  if  he  could.  He  could  not  do  it, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  make  diis  alteration  in  all 
their  copies.  But  it  may  be  asserted  as  well,  that  the 
old  English  black  letter,  in  which  bibles  were  formerly 
written  and  printed,  could  not  be  changed  for  the  R6- 
man,  which  we  know  is  now  universally  used.  It  is  fur- 
ther said,  that  Ezra  would  not  do  it,  had  it  been  practi- 
cable ;  for  since  he  blamed  those  that  spake  the  lan- 
guage of  Ashdod,  Neh.  xiii.  23.  he  would  not  surely 
profane  the  sacred  writings  with  a  heathen  character. 
But  this  argument  supposes  some  sanctity  in  the  shape 
of  the  letters,  which  we  can  hardly  ima^ne  Ezra  was 
so  superstitious  as  to  believe. 

5thly,  They  argue  from  ancient  coins  found  in  Judea, 
with  Solomon's  head  on  the  face,  and  the  temple  on  the 
reverse,  with  a  legend  in  the  Chaldee  or  Assyrian  Cha- 
racter.   But  these  medals  were  probably  made  by  some 
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knavish  Christians^  in  order  to  get  money  by  imposing 
on  the  pilgrims  to  the  holy  land* 

The  same  may  be  said  of  some  Hebrew  inscriptions 
in  the  present  character,  upon  the  sepulchres  of  the  par 
triarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Rachel  and  Leah; 
which  R.  Benjamin  saith  he  saw  in  the  year  1170. 

The  arguments  on  tjie  other  side,  for  the  Samaritan 
character  being  the  original,  are, 

1st,  From  the  account  in  the  second  book  of  Kings, 
chap.  xvii.  28.  that  when  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  cap- 
tive, and  the  Samaritans  put  in  their  room,  they  were 
annoyed  with  lions ;  upon  which  a  Jewish  priest  was 
sent  to  teach  them  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land, 
or  the  worship  of  Jehovah ;  in  order  to  which  he  must 
certainly  teach  them  the  law  ;  but  we  have  no  account 
of  his  teaching  them  the  language  or  character ;  from 
whence  it  is  presumed  the  law  was  then  written  in  the 
character  which  the  Samaritans  used. 

2dly,  It  is  argued  in  fiivour  of  the  Samaritan  cha- 
racter from  the  authority  of  Jerome,  who  observeth,  on 
occasion  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel's  being  ordered  ^^  to  set 
a  mark,"  in  the  Hebrew  tou,  ^^  upon  the  forehead  of 
the  men  that  sigh  and  cry  for  the  abominations  done  in 
the  midst  of  Jerusalem,^'  Ezek.  ix.  4. ;  that  this  mark 
was  the  sign  of  the  cross,  there  being  a  resemblance  of 
that  figure  in  the  tau  of  the  ancient  alphabet ;  whicl^ 
saith  he,  is  what  the  Samaritans  now  use.  If  so,  the 
form  of  this  letter  must  have  been,  as  some  assert  it  was^ 
different  in  his  time  from  what  it  is  at  present,  in  which 
the  resemblance  is  very  small. 

3dly,  The  chief  argument  is  taken  from  the  old  Jewish 
shekel,  which  on  one  side  hath  the  pot  of  manna ;  and 
on  the  other,  Aaron's  miraculous  rod  that  budded;  with 
a  legend  on  one  side,  <^  The  shekel  of  Israel  f'  on  the 
other,  ^^  Jerusalem  the  holy  j''  both  in  Samaritan  cha- 
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racters.  Some  of  the  shekels  were  in  the  possession  of 
Rabbi  Moses  Nachmanides^  and  Rabbi  Azarias  among 
the  Jews;  and  of  Montanus^  and  Villalpandus^  and 
others  among  the  Christians. 

Now^  this  shekel  could  not  belong  to  the  Samaritans 
after  the  captivity^  whose  hatred  to  the  Jews  would  never 
have  suffered  them  to  strike  such  an  inscription  on  their 
coin^  as  ^^  Jerusalem  hackodesh.^^  It  must^  therefore^ 
have  belonged  to  the  Jews  before  the  captivity ;  which 
consequently  proves  the  Samaritan  character  to  have 
been  then  in  use.  This  argument  seems  indeed  to  be 
demonstration.  Nevertheless^  considering  the  many 
notorious  impositions  with  respect  to  coins  and  medals^ 
we  should  be  well  assured  of  the  genuineness  of  these 
shekels^*  before  we  are  absolutely  determined  by  them. 

We  proceed  now, 

2dly,  To  consider  the  points,  or  vowels ;  concerning 
which  there  is  likewise  no  little  controversy  ;  whether 
they  are  of  the  same  antiquity  and  authority  with  the 
consonants,  or  of  a  later  ori^nal.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  famous  Elias  Levita,  a  German 
Jew,  ventured  to  call  their  antiquity  in  question,  and 
ascribed  the  invention  of  them  to  the  Masorites  of  the 
school  of  Tiberias,  about  five  hundred  years  after  Christ. 
The  book,  which  he  published  on  this  subject,  soon 
raised  him  a  cloud  of  adversaries,  both  of  his  own  nation 
and  among  Christians.  Of  the  latter  were  principally 
the  two  Buxtorffs ;  the  father,  in  his  book  called  Tiberias^ 

*  Hottinger  mftintaiiis  the  genuineness  and  great  antiquity  of  these  shekels, 
supposing  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Samaritan  character  was  used  only  for 
civil  and  profane  purposes,  and  not  for  writing  the  hoty  scriptures.  See  his 
Crippi  Hebr.  Dissert,  ili.  de  Nummis  Orientalibus.  On  the  other  hand.  Con- 
ringius,  in  his  Paradoxa  de  Nummis  Hebrxorum,  cap.  viii.  is.  endeavours  to 
prove  they  were  struck  after  the  captivity,  in  the  times  of  the  Asmonean 
princes,  and  of  the  Plerods.  See  also  Reland  de  Nummis  Samaritanis,  ' 
Bissert.  i. 
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give  Commentariui  Ma$oretieu» ;  and  die  son^  in  his 
TrattatuM  De  Punetor%unj  VoeaUumy  et  Aeeentuvm  in 
lAhru  Feterii  T^tamenti  HebraieUy  Origine,  Jin- 
tiquitate  et  Authcritate  ;  which  he  wrote  in  answer  to 
LudovicuB  Capely  a  Protestuit  dinne,  and  Hebrew  pro- 
fenorat  Saomur^  who  in  his  Arcanum  Punetatwnu 
had  espoused  Levita's  opinion ;  as  did  likewise  Joseph 
ScaKger^  Morinus^  Dnisisy  and  several  other  critics. 

This  controversy  hath  employed  the  learned  for  iq>- 
wards  of  two  hundred  years. 

I  shall  first  pve  an  account  of  the  several  hypotheris 
which  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject^  and  then  of 
the  arguments  ^fv  and  eon. 

The  hypothens  are^ 

Isty  That  the  points  are  coeval  widi  the  consonants^ 
and  were  written  along  with  them  in  the  original  copies 
of  the  sacred  law. 

The  second  is^  that  they  were  added  by  Ezra,  at  the 
time  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  changed  the  old  Sa- 
maritan for  the  Assyrian  or  Chaldee  character. 

The  third  is^  that  they  were  invented  and  added  by 
the  Masorites  of  the  school  of  Tiberias ;  certun  Jewiflii 
grammarians^  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  revisal  of 
the  Hebrew  text^  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  fiiture  ai- 
terationsy  numbered  the  sections^  words  and  letters  in 
each  book. 

The  school  of  Tiberias  in  Galilee  was  a  very  famous 
mie^  and  flourished  long  after  the  destruction  of  the 
second  temple.  The  grammarians^  or  critics^  of  that 
school^  commonly  called  Masorites^  are  supposed  to  have 
invented  the  points  after  the  completion  of  the  Talmud. 
The  Papists  generally  embrace  this  hypothesis^  because^ 
in  their  opinion^  it  serves  the  cause  of  oral  tradition^  and 
hath  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  authority  and  suiliciency 
of  the  sacred  text  $  and  for  other  reasons  several  Pro- 
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tesUBts  have  received  it.  As  for  Capel^  the  most  cele- 
brated Christian  champion  for  this  hypothesis^  although 
he  agrees  with  Elias  Levita  in  ascribing  the  first  addi* 
tion  of  the  points  in  the  text  to  the  Masorites  of  Ti- 
berias^ he  nevertheless  differs  from  him  in  this^  that  he 
makes  the  invention  of  them  to  be  purely  human^  and 
so  represents  them  as  of  no  authority ;  whereas  Levita 
supposes  the  points  expressed  the  true  and  genuine 
reading,  which  had  been  preserved  and  handed  down 
by  tradition  from  the  first  writers  of  the  sacred  books ; 
so  that  in  effect  they  are  of  equal  authority  with  the 
consonants. 

There  is  yet  a  fourth  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Prideaux^ 
who  goes  a  middle  way  betwixt  those  who  contend  for 
the  points  being  coeval  with  the  consonants,  or  at  least 
for  their  being  added  by  Ezra  under  divine  inspiration ; 
and  those  who  allow  them  no  higher  original  than  the 
school  of  Tiberias.  He  conceives  they  were  added  by 
more  ancient  Masorites,  soon  after  Ezra,  when  the  He- 
brew ceased  to  be  a  living  language ;  but  did  not  come 
into  common  use,  nor  were  taught  in  the  divinity  schools 
till  after  the  compiling  of  the  Talmud.  There  were 
anciently  two  sorts  of  schools  among  the  Jews,  the  schools 
of  the  Masorites,  and  the  schools  of  the  Rabbies,  The 
former  only  taught  the  Hebrew  language  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  scriptures  in  it;  the  latter,  the  understanding 
of  the  scriptures,  and  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
them.  Now,  the  vowel  points.  Dr.  Prideaux  supposes^ 
were  in  use  in  the  schools  of  the  Masorites  several  ages 
before  they  were  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  rab- 
bies;  and  thus  he  accounts  for  their  not  being  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud,  nor  by  the  ancient  Christian  fathers  be- 
fore the  Ume  of  the  Masorites  of  Tiberias. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  arguments  for^  and 
against,  th^se  different  hypothesis. 

Vol.  II.  3  S 
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Ist^  For  the  antiquity  and  divine  authority  of  the 
pointBy  whether  eoeval  with  the  consonantBy  or  added  by 
Exnu 

To  prove  that  they  were  not  invented  by  the  Maso- 
rites  of  Tiberias^  it  is  all^^^ 

lst|  That  there  is  no  mention  in  any  Jewish  writer  of 
such  an  alteration  being  nuide  in  the  Hebrew  bible; 
which  doubtless  there  would  have  been^  had  it  been  fiict 

Sdlyi  That  all  the  annotations^  or  notes  of  the  Ma- 
soritesi  upon  the  vowels^  relate  to  the  irregulanly  of 
them.  For  instance^  in  their  coounentaries  on  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  6enen%  and  the  second  vene^  they 
observe^  on  the  word  hmney  eeee,  which  ought  regularly 
to  have  been  hinni,  that  every  hinne  in  this  sense  is 
with  kametz  parvwn,  (by  which  they  mean  the  vowel 
which  we  call  tzeriy)  except  only  in  this  place.  And  in 
the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Grenesis^  there  being  in  the 
thirteenth  verse  shemy  which  in  the  fifteenth  verse  is 
shem^  they  remarki  that  every  shhn  is  with  a  kam^ 
parvum^  except  six.  Now^  had  the  Masorites  been  the 
inventors  of  the  points^  it  is  not  to  be  thought  they 
would  have  made  them  irregular  accor^ng  to  their  own 
judgments;  consequently  they  must  have  had  these  irre- 
gular points  in  the  copies  that  were  before  them.  But 
it  is  observed^  that  though  we  should  suppose  the  Ma- 
sorites of  Tiberias  invented  the  points^  yet  others^  per- 
haps several  ages  afterwards^  might  make  critical  re- 
marks upon  them.  For  the  Masorah^  as  printed  in  our 
present  bibles^  saith  Dr.  Prideaux^  is  a  collection  and 
abridgment  of  the  chief  criticisms  made  on  the  Hebrew 
text  from  the  banning. 

3dly^  There  is  express  mention  of  the  points  or  vow- 
els, ia  books  more  ancient  than  the  Talmud^  namely^ 
Bahir  and  Zohar^  the  first  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  a  little  before  our  Saviour's  time ;  and  the  se- 
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cond^  which  quotes  and  refers  to  it,  not  much  above  a 
century  after.  Buxtorff  the  elder  quotes  the  following 
passage^  among  others^  out  of  Bahir^  Ihlia  sunt  puncta 
cum  Uteris  kgis  Mosis  qualis  est  anima  vitss  in  carport. 
But  these  two  books  are  rejected  by  Capel^  and  others, 
as  spurious  and  modem.  Prideaux  saith,  there  are 
many  particulars  in  them,  which  manifestly  prove  them 
to  be  so,  and  that  for  above  a  thousand  years  after  the 
pretended  time  of  their  composure,  they  were  never 
heard  of,  quoted,  or  mentioned. 

4thly,  That  the  points  were  in  use  in  our  Savioor^a 
time,  and  therefore  long  bdbre  the  Masorites  of  Tibe- 
rias, is  argued  from  the  following  passage  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, ^^  One  iota,  or  keraia  ;"  which  we  translate  tittle, 
^<  shall  not  pass  from  the  law,"  Matt.  v.  18.  The  tittles 
or  points,  therefore,  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  law. 
But  Capel  understands  by  the  kerma,  not  the  points, 
but  the  corolla,  or  flourishes,  sometimes  made  about 
the  Hebrew  consonants. 

For  the  high  antiquity  of  the  points,  and  that  they 
must  be  coeval  with  the  consonants,  it  is  argued, 

1st,  That  as  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  the  lan- 
guage without  voweb,  so  it  would  be  alike  impossible 
to  teach  it,  unless  the  vowels  were  expressed.    And 

2dly,  If  it  be  allowed,  that  the  present  vowel  points 
are  not  of  the  same  authority  with  the  consonants,  but 
merely  of  human  and  late  invention,  it  will  greatly 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  leave 
the  sacred  text  to  an  arbitrary  and  uncertain  reading 
and  interpretation. 

It  is  indeed  advanced  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  that  the  Aleph,  He,  Vau,  Jod,  and 
Gnain  originally  served  for  vowels.  To  which  it  is  re- 
plied, that  there  are  multitudes  of  words,  in  which  none 
of  these  letters  occur.    And  it  is  certain  they  were  not 
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m  all  words  in  Jerome's  time^  who  in  his  conmentar]^ 
oo  Isaiah  saith^  that  the  word  dhabhar  is  written  widi 
three  letters.  But  Capel  thinks  it  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  neither  Moses  nor  Ezra  would  have  used  the  Aleph^ 
Vau  and  Jod  at  all^  if  they  had  been  the  authors  of  the 
points,  which  render  these  letters  needless.  And  though 
all  words  have  not  these  Matres  LectianiSy  yet  wherever 
they  are  wanting,  they  may  easily  be  supplied  in  read- 
ing, by  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  tongue,  as  the  per- 
sons undoubtedly  were  to  whom  it  was  a  native  language. 
To  which  some  have  added,  that  these  letters  have  been 
struck  out  of  many  words  in  which  they  were  formerly 
written,  as  being  of  no  use  since  the  invention  of  vowel 
points.  To  this  it  can  only  be  replied.  If  that  were  tiie 
case,  many  ^<  Iotas  must  have  perished  from  the  law.'' 
Besides,  who  would  venture  to  expunge  these  letters? 
Not,  surely,  the  Masorites  j  who  were  so  superstitiously 
scrupulous  and  exact,  as  to  preserve  even  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  letters.  And  having  counted  and  set 
down  the  number  of  the  letters  contained  in  each  book, 
they  thereby  placed  a  guard  against  its  being  done  by 
any  body  after  them.  But  notwithstanding  all  their 
care,  it  is  certain,  the  Matres  Leetianis  have  been 
sometimes  omitted ;  for  they  are  more  firequent  in  some 
of  the  older  manuscripts  than  in  latter  manuscripts,  or 
in  the  printed  text. 

The  foregoing  arguments  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
points  are  produced,  chiefly,  by  Buxtorff*     We  come 

now, 

2dly,  To  consider  the  arguments  against  the  anti- 
quity of  the  points,  by  which  Capel  endeavours  to 
prove,  they  were  added  by  the  Masorites  of  Tiberias- 
These  are  drawn  from  grammar,  from  testimony,  and 
from  history. 

1st,  The  grammatical  arguments  are  built  principally 
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opon  the  Keri  and  Chethibh.    The  Chethibh^  from 
dkathahhy  scripsity  is  the  reading  in  the  text ;  the  Keri^ 
from  kara^  legity  the  reading  in  the  margin.    Generally 
the  wrong  one  is  in  the  text^  and  the  true  in  the  margin. 
Some  of  the  more  modern  rabbies  ascribe  these  margi- 
nal corrections  or  various  readings  to  Ezra*    Abarbanel 
imputes  the  Chethibhim^  the  irregularities  and  anoma- 
lies in  the  text^  to  the  original  writers^  who  designed  to 
comprise  some  mysteries  in  them.     Or^  he  thinks^  they 
mighty  in  some  instances^  be  owing  to  their  inadver- 
tency^  or  to  their  wanJ:  of  skill  in  grammar  and  ortho- 
graphy ;  and  that  Ezra^  not  willing  to  insert  in  the  text 
his  corrections  even  of  the  mistakes  of  the  original  wri- 
tersy  contented  himself  with  placing  them  in  the  margin. 
Elias  Levita  very  absurdly  maintains^  that  the  various 
readings  themselves  were  derived  by  tradition  from  the 
original  writers.    The  first  of  these  opinions  is  the  most 
plausible^  namely  that  Ezra^  in  reviewing  the  different 
copies^  in  order  to  publish  a  perfect  edition,  marked  the 
several  variations,  and  put  one  reading  in  the  text,  and 
the  other  in  the  margin.    But  it  is  a  strong  objection  to 
Ezra's  having  done  it,  that  such  marginal  readings,  dif- 
ferent from  the  text,  are  found  in  the  book  of  Ezra  it- 
self, who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  doubt  of 
the  true  reading  of  his  own  writings ;  and  therefore  they 
must,  at  least  partly,  have  been  inserted  since  Ezra's 
time. 

Further,  it  should  seem  that  these  marginal  correc- 
tions were  not  in  the  copies,  from  whence  either  the 
Seventy,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
or  Theodosian,  made  their  versions;  since  they  some- 
times follow  the  Keri,  sometimes  the  Chethibh ;  where- 
as, had  these  marginal  corrections  been  in  their  copies, 
they  would  doubtless,  ordinarily,  if  not  always,  have  fol- 
lowed them.   Neither  Josephus;  nor  Philo;  nor  Origen^p 


,^ 
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Bor  Jerome^  make  any  mentilm  of  the  Keii  and  Uie 
Chethibh ;  nor  does  the  Mishnah.  The  Gemara^  indeed^ 
mentions  those  words,  which  were  written  but  not  read^ 
and  those  which  were  read  but  not  written,  as  also  ob- 
scene words,  instead  of  which  were  read  others  that  are 
more  pure  and  chaste.  But  it  does  not  take  notice  of  the 
other  part  of  the  Keri  and  Chethibh,  namely  those 
words  which  are  written,  and  read  in  a  different  man- 
ner.   From  all  this  it  is  concluded,  that  the  Kerioth  be- 
gan to  be  collected  a  little  before  the  completion  of  the 
Talmud,  probably  by  the  Masoiites  of  Tiberias.    From 
hence  Capel  argues  against  the  antiquity  of  the  points, 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  they  have  no  higher  an  ori- 
ginal than  the  Keri  and  the  Chethibh :  and  for  this  he 
offers  the  following  reasons, 

1st,  The  Kerioth  are  various  lections  of  the  conso- 
nants only ;  there  are  none  ot  die  vowels  or  points,  as 
doobdess  there  would  have  been,  had  the  points  been  in 
the  co^es  from  whence  the  Kerioth  were  made. 

2dly,  There  are  certain  irregularities  in  the  punctua- 
tion, which  show  that  the  points  were  not  in  the  copies, 
from  whence  the  Keri  and  the  Chethibh  were  made. 
Now,  these  irregularities  are  observed,  both  in  whole 
words,  and  in  parts  of  words. 

1st,  In  whole  words ;  these  are  either  single  words,  or 
words  combined,  or  divided.  Those  in  single  words  are 
when  the  consonants  are  either  redundant,  or  defective, 
or  are  wholly  suppressed.  Of  the  first  sort,  there  is  an 
instance  in  the  fifty-first  chapter  of  Jeremiah  and  the 
third  verse ;  vrhere  jidhroch  is  written  twice.  And  this 
superfluous  word  hath  no  points;  which  is  thus  accounted 
for ;  that  those  who  setded  the  Keri  and  Chethibh,  find- 
ing the  word  in  their  copies,  durst  not  strike  it  out,  but 
perceiving  it  to  be  an  erratum  and  superfluous,  they 
would  not  point  it;  whereas,  had  it  been  pointed  in 
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their  books,  they  would  doubtless  have  given  it  as  they 
found  it,  and  no  more  have  dared  to  expunge  the  vowels, 
than  the  consonants.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Ke- 
rioth  were  more  ancient  than  the  points,  and  that  the 
copies  which  supplied  them  were  unpointed. 

Of  the  second  sort,  where  the  consonants  are  defective, 
we  have  an  instance  in  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  Jere- 
miah, and  the  thirty-eighth  verse ;  where  we  have  the 
vowels  of  a  word  in  the  Chethibh,  without  the  consonants, 
which  consonants  are  supplied  in  the  Keri ;  and  without 
which  supplement  the  text  is  not  sense.  The  Masorah 
observes  eleven  instances  of  this  kind.  Now,  it  cannot 
be  thought  the  words  were  written  thus  originally,  or 
by  Ezra,  or  that  any  other  transcriber  through  careless- 
ness should  omit  the  consonants,  while  he  set  down  the 
vowels.  Therefore  it  is  supposed,  that  those  who  in- 
vented the  points,  found  the  word  omitted,  doubtless 
through  the  incuria  of  some  transcriber ;  yet  durst  not 
put  the  consonants  in  the  text,  but  in  the  margin^  and 
the  vowels  only  in  the  text- 
There  are  also  instances  of  the  consonants  being  sup- 
pressed in  reading  the  text,  by  other  consonants  being 
put  in  their  room  in  the  margin ;  as,  when  the  original 
word  seemed  to  those  who  invented  the  vowels  to  be  ob- 
scene, and  therefore  not  proper  to  be  read,  they  have 
substituted  another  word  in  the  margin,  and  put  the 
vowels  proper  to  that  word  under  the  word  in  the  text 
For  instance,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  Kings  and  the  twenty-seventh  verse,  where  the 
consonants  in  the  text  cannot  be  read  with  the  vowels 
annexed  to.  them,  which  evidently  belong  to  the  conso- 
nants in  the  margin.  We  cannot,  therefore,  suppose, 
that  the  voweb  in  the  text  were  originally  affixed  to  the 
words  they  are  now  under,  or  that  they  were  put  to  those 
words  before  the  invention  of  these  marginal  readings. 
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There  are  ofasenrations  likewise  made  on  tlie  comfai- 
natioos  of  words.  Thus  the  word  meeshtam,  in  the  nxth 
ehapter  of  Jeremiah  and  the  twenty-ninth  verse,  ought 
to  be  written  in  two  words,  as  in  the  margin ;  for  the 
punctuation  is  not  just,  if  the  consonants  are  joined  to- 
gether, but  agrees  very  well  with  the  consonants,  if 
they  are  divided. 

Sometimes,  again,  we  find  one  word  broke  into  two 
in  the  text,  which  are  joined  together  as  they  should  be 
in  the  margin.  In  the  thirty-fourdi  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  Chronicles  and  the  sixth  verse^  becAar 
bothehemy  ought  certainly  to  be  one  word,  as  in  the  mar- 
gin ;  otherwise  the  punctuation  is  very  irregular.  Now 
the  books  of  Chronicles  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Ezra.  But  whoever  wrote  them,  it 
cannot  be  imagined,  that  this  irregular  punctuation  was 
in  the  original  copy ;  but  the  consonants  happening  to 
be  afterwards  divided  through  the  incuria  of  the  transr 
crib^r,  those  who  invented  the  points  fixed  them^  as  if 
it  had  been,  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  one  word. 
Thus  much  for  the  irregularities  observed  in  whole 
words. 

We  proceed  now  to  the 

2d  Class  of  arguments  against  the  antiquity  of  the 
vowels;  which  are  drawn  from  testimony;  and  that, 
according  to  Capel,  is  either  tacit  or  express. 

Of  the  latter  sort  is  the  testimony  of  Abea  Ezra,  R. 
David  Kimchi,  R.  Jehuda  Levita^  and  R.  Elias  Levita; 
who  are  all  of  this  opinion. 

Tacit,  or  consequential,  testimony  is  taken  from  the 
copies  of  the  law,  which  are  kept  and  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues ;  or  from  the  cabalistic  interpretation,  or  from 
passages  of  the  Talmud. 

1st,  From  the  copies  of  the  law,  called  Sepher-toroA^ 
written  on  a  scroll  of  parchmant,  and  read  every  Sab^ 
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bath  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  These  copies  arc  ac- 
counted by  them  the  most  sacred,  and  preferred  to  all 
others  5  and  they  are  constantly  written  without  points^ 
But  had  the  points  been  of  equal  authority  with  the  con- 
sonants, doubtless  a  pointed  law  would  have  been  always 
looked  upon  as  the  most  sacred. 

2dly,  From  the  cabalistical  interpretations,  which  re- 
late to  the  consonants,  and  none  of  them  to  the  vowels. 

♦ 

And  heiice  it  is  inferred  that  the  vowels  were  not  in 
being,  when  those  interpretations  were  made. 

3dly,  From  the  Talmud  which  contains  the  ^^jura  et 

decisions  magistrorum  suorum^^  the  determinations  of 

the  doctors  concerning  some  passages  of  the  law.     It  is 

evident,  they  say,  the  points  were  not  affixed  to  the 

text,  when  the  Talmud  was  composed,  because  there 

are  several  disputes  concerning  the  sense  of  passages  of 

the  law,  which  could  not  have  been  disputed,  had  there 

been  points.    Besides,  they  never  mention  the  vowels, 

though  they  have  the  fairest  opportunity  and  occasion 

to  mention  them,  had  they  been  then  in  being.     In  the 

commentary  on  this  passage  of  the  first  book  of  Kings, 

<<  After  he,"  that  is,  Joab,  ^^  had  smitten  every  male  in 

Edom,"  1  Kings  xi.  15.  the  Talmud  relates,  that  when 

Joab  returned  from  this  expedition,  he  told  David^ 

that  he  had  smitten  every  male  in  Edom.      David 

asked  him,  why  he  had  left  the  females  alive?  Joab 

answers,  the  law  says,  zakcar.    No,  saith  David,  we 

read,  ttker^  memoria.    Wheredpon  Joab  went  to  ask 

his  master,  how  he   read    this   word?    His  master 

read  it  zeker;  and  upon  this  Joab  drew  his  sword 

with  a  design  to  murder  him.     Now,  had  there  been 

points  at  this  time,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 

have  made  this  mistake.     And  had  there  been  points 

when  the  Talmud  was  wrote,  there  would  have  been  no 

room  to  have  invented  this  story  j  for  the  points  deter- 

Vol.  II.  3  T 
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mine  it  to  be  zakar  :  and  besides,  if  the  Talnudists  had 
been  in  posBession  of  vowel  points,  they  would  certainly 
have  made  use  of  them  in  telling  this  story,  that  so  the 
sense  might  have  been  plain  and  not  liable  to  be  misun- 
derstood; whereas  the  two  words  are  nowise  distin- 
guished, being  both  written  with  the  consonants  only. 

Another  instance  of  this  sort  occurs  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Leviticus  and  the  fifth  verse;  where  the 
Talmudists  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Mhebhungnaim.  These  consonants  signify,  either  two 
weeks,  or  seventy  days.  Now  had  the  vowel-points 
been  then  used,  they  would  have  had  the  Surest  oppor- 
tunity of  saying,  it  must  be  two  weeks ;  because  there 
is  a  kibbutz  under  the  betky  and  they  would  doubtless 
have  written  it  ihebhungnaim  ;  whereas  they  put  down 
only  the  consonants. 

We  proceed  now  to  the 

3d  Sort  of  arguments,  which  Capel  draws  from  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrases  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  the 
Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus  and  Tbeodouon, 
and  especially  that  of  the  Septuagin^  by  which  he  en- 
deavours to  prove,  that  the  copy  from  which  they  trans- 
hited  was  without  points.  This  appears  with  respect  to 
them  all,  from  their  translating  several  words  in  a  sense 
different  from  that  which  the  points  determine  them  to 
mean.  I  shall  select  some  instances  from  the  Septuagint 
only.  In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the 
eleventh  verse,  for  vajjashebh  othamy  <<  he  drove  them 
away,"  the  Seventy  read  vajjhhebh  ittamy  and  accord- 
ingly render  it  hai  sunehatheaen  autoisy  he  sat  down  by 
them,  (that  is,  the  carcases,)  to  watch  them,  that  the 
fowls  might  not  devour  them.  In  the  forty-seventh 
chapter  and  thirty-first  verse,  for  hammitcUi,  a  bed^ 
they  read  hammatteh,  a  staff;  and  accordingly  trans- 
late it^  rabdau  autau.    In  the  eighteenth  chapter  and 
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the  twelfth  verse,  for  gnedhnahy  pleasure,  they  read 
gnadhennah,  hitherto,  rendering  it  eos  tou  nun.  In  the 
thirty-second  Psalm  and  the  fifth  verse,  ^^  I  said,  I  wilT 
confess  my  transgressions,'^  or  upon  my  transgressions ; 
for  gnalei  upon,  they  read  gnalaiy  rendering  it  kaf 
emou,  Ps.  xxxi.  in  the  Greek.     In  the  forty-seventh' 
Psalm  and  the  tenth  verse,  for  gnam,  the  people,  they 
read  gnimy  with ;  instead  of  ^^  the  people  of  the  God  of 
Abraham,"  it  isin their version,97ieto  Um  TTieau  Abraam^  - 
with  the  God  of  Abraham.     In  the  thirty-third  Psalm 
and  the  seventh  verse,  instead  of  cannedh^  like  a  heap, 
they  read  cannodhj  like  a  bottle,  rendering  it  osei  askan. 
In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Hosea  and  the  first  verse,  for  e/, 
to,  they  read  a/,  not,  rendering  it  mede.    In  the  first: 
chapter  of  Joel  and  the  eighteenth  verse,  for  nabhochuy* 
are  perplexed,  they  read  nibhchUy  wept,  from  baehahy 
flevitf  and  accordingly  they  render  it  sklatisan.   From 
these  and  several  other  instances  it  is  inferred,  that  the' 
translators  of  the  Septuagint  had  no  bible  with  points ; 
or  at  least,  that  the  copy  they  translated  from  was  not 
pointed  as  ours  is. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  replied  to  these  arguments  qf . 
Capel  by  Buxtorff  and  others,  who  contend  for  the  high 
antiquity  and  authority  of  the  Hebrew  points. 

1st,  As  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  Keri  Chethibh : 

Buxtorff  admits  the  Keri  and  Chethibh  to  have  been 
prior  to  the  points ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  maintain 
his  opinion,  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the  points,  he 
asserts,  that  it  was  Ezra,  and  not  the  Masorites  of  Ti- 
berias, who  first  collected  the  Kerioth,  and  then  regu- 
lated by  them  the  punctuation  in  the  text.  We  have 
already  taken  notice  of  the  reasons,  which  Capel  offers 
on  the  contrary,  for  allowing  the  Kerioth  no  higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  time  of  the  Masorites  of  Tiberias. 

There  are  others,  who  assert,  that  the  various  lections, 
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which  are  to  be  fouod  in  the  Masorah^  and  pait  of  whkh 
are  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  bibk^  are 
made  upon  the  voweb>  as  well  as  upon  the  consonants ; 
and  they  endeavour  to  show^  that  the  various  lections 
upon  the  consonants  are  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
vowels ;  and  if  so,  the  vowels  must  have  been  prior  to 
these  marginal  corrections.  Thus  they  prove  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  points  from  die  Ken  and  Chethibh ;  and 
and  their  argument  is  this :  There  are  many  instances^ 
where  the  consonants  in  the  margin  are  plainly  fitted  to 
the  vowels  in  the  text.  But  had  there  been  no  vowels 
in  the  text  when  the  Ken  were  made,  there  would  have 
been  no  oecasion  for  these  corrections ;  for  the  text 
might  have  been  read  with  other  vowels,  and  the  sense 
of  it  much  mended. 

To  the  2d  Cbss  of  arguments  against  the  antiquity  of 
the  points,  which  are  taken  from  the  Sepher-Torah,  the 
Cabala  and  Talmud,  it  is  replied) 

1st,  As  to  the  Sepher-Torah,  it  is  acknowledged, 
that  the  copies  of  the  law,  ;which  were  publicly  read  in 
the  Jewish  synagogues,  were  always,  at  ieast  as  far  \>ack 
as  we  can  trace  them,  without  points.  But  to  the  in- 
ference, that  the  points  are  of  modem  invention,  because 
the  Jews  durst  not  make  any  alteration  in  their  law, 
but  would  transcribe  it  just  as  they  found  it,  it  is  replied, 
That  from  hence  it  might  as  well  be  proved,  that  the 
Keri  did  originally  belong  to  the*  law,  which  is  absurd 
to  imagine,  as  that  the  points  did  not.  The  Jews  give 
two  reasons  for  the  Sepher-Torah's  being  written  with- 
out points.  The  one  is,  that  it  is  thereby  capable  of 
more  mysterious  interpretation ;  the  other,  that  every 
one  is  bound  to  write  over  the  law  once  in  his  life,  or  at 
least  to  >get  it  written  for  him ;  and  it  must  be  written 
without  any  blunder,  for  one  blunder  profanes  the  whole. 
It  is  therefore  proper  it  should  be  written  without  points, 
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because  in  such  a  vast  number  of  points  it  would  be 
morally  impossible  to  avoid  Uunders. 

Perhaps  a  third  reason  may  be  added  for  the  Sepher* 
Torah's  being  written  without  points^  namelyi  that  being 
written  merely  for  the  use  of  such  persons  as  are  well 
versed  in  the  Hebrew  tongue^  (for  it  is  not  to  besupposed^ 
that  any  others  are  employed  as  public  readers  in  the 
synagogue^)  there  was  no  need  to  write  it  with  the 
points^  they  being  very  capable  of  reading  without  them. 
But  as  M.  T.  C.  is  sufficient  for  one  who  is  versed  in  the 
Roman  contractions,  while  a  more  unskilful  person  can- 
not read  unless  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  be  wrote  at 
length ;  so  those  copies,  which  were  written  merely  for 
the  use  of  the  learned  in  the  Hebrew  language,  being 
written  without  points,  will  by  no  means  prove,  that 
points  were  not  necessary  for,  and  anciently  used  by, 
the  more  unlearned. 

As  for  the  assertion,  that  the  Jews  durst  not  make 
any  alteration  in  their  law^  but  would  transcribe  it  just 
as  they  found  it,  and  that  therefore  they  would  have 
inserted  the  p«nts  into  the  Sepher*Torah,  if  they  had 
then  been  used  originally,  or  had  been  invented  by  Ezra, 
this  supposes,  that  the  same  superstitious  regard  was 
always  paid  to  the  characters  and  letters  in  which  the 
law  was  written,  as  hath  been  done  since  the  time  of  the 
Masorites  of  Tiberias ;  and  that  the  Jews  would  have 
scrupled  to  write  out  copies  without  points,  for  the  use 
of  their  public  readers,  who  did  not  need  them ;  which 
is  not  probable,  even  though  they  had  looked  on  the 
vowel-pokits  to  be  as  authentic  as  the  consonants. 

Again,  though  the  modern  Sepher-Torah  is  written 
without  points,  yet  we  cannot  be  certain  how  the  fact 
hath  always  been,  particularly  how  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Ezra ;  for  there  are  no  copies  of  the  law  now  extant, 
near  sp  ancient  as  his  time.     As  for  the  copy  in  the 
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church  of  St  Dominic  io  Bononia  pretended  to  be  writ- 
ten by  Ezra  hiauelf^  it  is  in  a  &ir  character  on  a  sort 
of  leather^  and  made  up  in  a  roll  according  to  the  an- 
cient manner ;  and  it  hath  the  vowel  points ;  but  the 
freshness  of  the  writing^  which  hath  suffered  no  decaj^ 
prevents  our  believing  it  to  be  near  so  ancient  as  b  pre- 
tended. We  are  not  informed^  whether  the  points  in 
this  manuscript  appear  to  have  been  written  by  a  later 
hand  than  the  consonants ;  but  in  many  manuscripts,  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Kennicott^  and  those  some  of  the  oldest 
and  best,  either  there  are  no  points  at  all,  or  they  are 
evidently  a  late  addition. 

The  2d  Argument  against  the  antiquity  of  the  points 
was  drawn  fi'om  the  Talmud,  which  makes  no  mention 
of  them.  To  which  it  is  replied,  not  only  that  there  are 
books  said  by  Buxtorff  to  be  older  than  the  Talmud, 
tliough  rejected  by  Capel  as  spurious,  in  which  they 
are  expressly  mentioned ;  but  likewise  that  it  is  highly 
probable  the  Talmudists,  though  they  make  no  mention 
of  the  points,  nevertheless  used  pointed  copies ;  because 
all  the  senses  they  give  of  scripture  are  agreeable  to  the 
present  punctuation;  whereas,  if  there  had  been  no 
points,  it  can  hardly  be  thought  they  would  always  have 
given  the  same  sense  of  words,  as  the  points  determine 
them  to  mean.  As  to  the 

3d  Argument  which  is  taken  from  the  Cabala ;  it  is 
replied,  that  both  ancient  and  modem  cabalistical  wri- 
ters have  found  mysteries  in  the  points,  as  well  as  the 
consonants.  For  instances  of  which  see  Buxtorff  De  An- 
tiquitate  Punctorunij  and  what  Capel  saith  in  confuta- 
tion of  him.  The 

Illd  Sort  of  arguments  against  the  antiquity  of  the 
points  was  drawn  from  comparing  the  ancient  versions, 
particularly  the  Septuagint,  with  the  original ;  by  which, 
they  say,  it  appears,  that  the  Hebrew  copies,  which 
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those  ancient  interpreters  used^  had  no  points.  But 
those  of  the  contrary  opinion  remark^ 

Ist^  That  hereby  one  argument  for  the  antiquity  of 
the  points  is  greatly  confirmed ;  namely^  that  without 
them  the  sense  would  be  uncertain.  It  is  pretended  in- 
deed^  that  though  there  are  a  number  of  Hebrew  words 
of  difierent  significations^  whose  consonants  are  the 
same ;  yet  where  these  words  occur^  the  context  will 
always  determine  the  true  meaning.  But  we  see  the 
contrary  in  those  ancient  versions^  which  are  .made 
from  copies  without  points ;  for  they  have  frequently 
mistaken  the  sense  by  reading  with  wrong  vowels. 

2dly^  They  remark^  that  if  this  argument  proves  any 
things  it  proves  too  much  $  for  if  the  copies  we  now  have 
of  the  Septiiagint  be  just  transcripts  of  the  original  ver- 
'  sion^  we  may  as  easily  prove  by  it^  that  the  Hebrew 
copy^  from  whence  that  version  was  made^  had  no  con- 
sonants^ as  that  it  had  no  vowels ;  since  it  differed  as 
much  from  our  copy  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter. 

As  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Prideaux^  that  the  points 
were  added  to  the  Hebrew  text  soon  after  Ezra^s  time 
by  the  ancient  Masorites^  and  used  in  their  schools  in 
teaching  to  read  the  bible ;  yet  not  received  into,  the 
schools  of  the  rabbies  till  several  hundred .  years  after- 
wards :  in  support  of  the  former  assertion^  he  alleges 
the  utter  impossibility  of  teaching  to  read  the  Hebrew 
without  points^  when  it  was  become  a  dead  language ; 
which  it  is  allowc)^  on  all  hands  to  have  been  ever  since 
the  captivity.    ^ 

This  opinioq^  tl^t  the  points  were  invented  and  used 
by  the  Masorites  soon  after  the  ^me  pf  Ezra^  who  is 
supposed  to  have  settled  the  true  reading  .pf  the.  He- 
brew text^  makes  their  authority  very  considerable. 
But  if  it  can  be  proved^  that  they  were  invented  a  little 
after  Ezra's  time,  because  they  were  necessary  to  teach 
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the  reading  of  the  Hebrew^  when  it  was  become  a  dead 
language ;  I  see  not ;  but  the  same  argument  will  prove^ 
they  were  invented  in  his  time ;  for  the  Hebrew  was  a 
dead  language  then  as  well  as  after. 

The  latter  assertion^  that  though  they  were  not  in- 
troduced into  the  schools  of  the  rabUes^  till  some  hun- 
dred years  afterwards^  is  advanced  in  order  to  account 
Ibr  the  silence  of  the  Talmud^  Josephus^  and  Philo> 
with  most  of  the  ancient  Christian  {athersy  cooceroing 
them*  Now  this  silence  will  indeed  prove^  that  there 
was  no  dispute  about  them  in  those  times;  but^  whatever 
presumption  it  may  be^  it  is  no  demonstration,  that  they 
were  not  then  used  even  in  the  schools  of  the  rabbies. 

Indeed^  it  was  so  natural  for  the  inventors  of  the  al- 
phabet to  contrive  characters  for  the  vowels  as  well  as 
the  consonantBi  that  no  small  presumption  arises  from 
hence,  that  the  present  points  were  coeval  with  the  con- 
sonants, unless  the  MtUres  Lectionis  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  original  vowels.  To  which  some  add,  the 
use  of  the  points,  in  determining  the  different  meanings  of 
several  words,  which  have  the  same  consonants ;  parti- 
cularly, in  distinguishing  the  two  conjugations  of  Pihd 
and  Puhal  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses  except  the  infini- 
tive. And  this  shows  the  modem  points  to  be  at  least  as 
ancient  as  the  present  structure  of  Hebrew  grammar. 

However,  this  controversy  not  admitting  of  demon- 
stntion  on  either  nde  ol  the  question,  I  shall  leave  you, 
after  considering  what  hath  been  said,  and  what  'Bux- 
torff  and  Capel  have  further  offered,  ts  judge  for  your- 
selves^ on  which  side  the  greatest  probability  lies ;  and 
proceed  next  to  consider  the  usual  divisions  of  the  He- 
brew bible. 
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Of  the  General  Partitions  and  Divisions  of  the  Bible. 

^  The  general  title  of  the  whole  is  Msrim  vear- 

bangnahf  that  is^  the  twenty-four  because  it  contains 
twenty-four  books ;  though/  from  a  passage  of  Josephus 
in  his  first  book  against  Appion  it  appears^  that  in  his 
time  they  divided  the  whole  bible  into  twenty- two  books^ 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  He  saith,  we  have  only  twenty-two  books^ 
which  are  deservedly  believed  to  be  of  divine  authority> 
of  which  five  are  the  books  of  Moses.  The  prophets^ 
who  were  the  successors  of  Moses^  have  written  thirteen. 
The  remaining  four  books  contain  hymns  to  6od^  and 
documents  of  life  for  the  use  of  men.* 

At  present  the  Jews  make  the  sacred  books  to  be 
twenty-four ;  for  they  reckon  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as 
one  book^  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets  as  one^  and 
the  two  books  of  Samuel^  of  Kings^  and  of  Chronicles 
each  as  one  book ;  which  reduces  the  thirty -nine  books^ 
according  to  our  division^  to  twenty-four.  And  these 
twenty-four  they  distinguish  into  five  of  the  law^  eight 
of  the  prophets^  and  eleven  of  the  hagiographa.  The 
Law^  or  Pentateuch^  which  they  call  chamishah  ehumi* 
shei  torah,  that  is  quinque  quintw  legis^  contains  the 
five  books  of  Moses ;  each  of  which  is  called  by  the 
word  with  which  it  begins^  or  the  most  considerable 

■  Joseph,  contra  Appion.  lib.  1.  §  8.  torn.  2  p.  441.  edit.  Haverc. 

This  passage  of  Josephus  is  much  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Whiston  and  somis 
others,  to  disprove  the  divine  authority  of  the  book  of  Canticles.  We  hay* 
now*  they  say,  five  books  in  our  bibles,  which  answer  to  this  title,  Hymns  to 
God  and  documents  of  life  for  the  use  of  men  &  namely,  Job,  Psalms,  Ptorerbsy 
Ecclesiastes  and  Canticles ;  whereas  it  is  plain,  that  in  Josepbus's  time  there 
were  but  four.  Therefore  the  book  of  Canticles,  they  conceive,  hath  been 
added  since.  See  Mr.  Whiston's  supplement  to  his  Essay  towards  restoring 
the  true  text  of  the  Old  TesUment,  proving  that  the  Canticles  is  not  a  sacred 
book ;  printed  1723  :  and  on  the  other  side,  a  defence  of  the  canon  of  the  Old 
TesUment  in  answer  to  Mr.  Whiston.  by  William  Itchinger,  M.  A.  1783.      . 
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near  the  beginnings  as  Bereshith,  Shemotky  Jcc.  The 
prophets^  in  Hebrew  nebhiimj  are  distinguished  intoneb- 
hiim  rishonintf  or  former  prophets^  which  are  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings ;  and  the  nibhiim  aehar&nimp 
or  the  ktter  prophets ;  which  are  again  distinguished 
into  the  mojareSf  which  are  Isaiah^  Jeremiah  and  Exe- 
kiel ;  and  the  twelve  minarei,  namely^  Hosea^  Joel^  ftc. 
which  are  all  reckoned  one  book. 

The  Hagiographa,  or  Sepher  Chetubhim  contain 
Psalmsy  Proverbs^  Job^  Canticles^  Ruth^  Lamentations^ 
EcclesiasteSy  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and 
Chronicles.  But  in  some  books,  as  Athias's  and  Plan- 
tin's  editions,  the  Chamesh  Megiliathy  that  is,  the  books 
of  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes  and 
Esther,  are  placed  just  after  the  pentateuch ;  and  then 
the  hagiographa  contain  only  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job, 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Chronicles.  The  reason 
why  the  Jews  divide  them  in  this  manner  is,  that  they 
might  have  no  occasion  to  carry  the  whole  biUe  to  their 
synagogue,  but  only  the  pentateuch  and  those  five  books 
which  are  read  at  different  feasts ;  namely,  Canticles  at 
the  passover,  Ruth  at  the  pentecoat,  Lamentations  at 
the  fast  which  is  kept  in  July  in  conimemoration  of  the 
burning  of  the  temple ;  Ecclesiastes  at  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, and  Esther  at  the  feast  of  purim.  This  last  book 
is  written  in  a  litde  roll  by  itself,  and  called  Megittah 
Esther,  from  gahly  volviL 

The  division  of  the  bible  into  these  three  parts,  the 
Law,  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa,  seems  to  be 
referred  to  in  the  following  passage  of  St.  Luke,  "  All 
things  must  be  fulfilled,  which  are  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms  concern- 
ing mc,'^  Luke  xxiv.  44.  As  the  book  of  Psalms  stood 
first  in .  the  hagiographa,  or  the  third  division,  that 
whole  division  was  commonly  called  the  Psalms ;  as  the 
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whole  book  of  Genesis  is  nam^d  by  the  first  word  in  it^ 
and  so  several  other  books.  This  enumeration,  there- 
fore,  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  includes 
the  whole  bible. 

On  the  same  principle  Dr.  Lightfoot  accounts  for  a 
supposed  &]se  citation  in  St.  Matthew,  chap,  xxvii.  9, 10. 
^^  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremiah, 
the  prophet,  saying,  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  the  price  of  him  that  was  valued,  whom  they  of 
the  children  of  Israel  did  value ;  and  gave  them  for  the 
potters  field.''  The  passage  here  cited  is  not  in  Jere- 
miah, but  in  Zechariah.  Accordingly  Beza  styles  this 
difficulty,  ^odusj  qui  vetustissimos  qtwsque  interpreter 
iorsit.  St.  Austin  supposes  it  to  be  amartema  mnemo- 
nikarif  a  slip  of  St.  Matthew's  memory ;  which  is  by  no 
means  to  be  admitted,  if  we  allow  that  he  wrote  by  the 
special  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Dr.  Wall,  ob- 
serving that  Dr.  Mill  supposes  it  to  be  a  lapsus  ealamt- 
of  St.  Matthew,  thinks  it  more  likely  that  the  Greek 
translator  of  his  gospel  should  have  been  thus  mistaken 
than  the  evangelist  himself;  and  if  so,  saith  he,  it  is  pity 
somebody  did  not  do  here,  as  St.  Jerome  did  in  a  similar 
difficulty  relating  to  ^^  Zecharias,  the  son  of  Barachias," 
who  is  said  to  have  been  ^'  slain  between  the  temple  and 
the  altar;"  namely,  consult  the  Hebrew  copy  of  St. 
Matthew's  gospel  before  it  was  lost  Indeed  St  Jerome 
saith  with  respect  to  the  present  difficulty,  that  a  Na- 
zarene  Jew  showed  hinv  a  Wok,  accounted  an  apocry- 
phal book  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  where  this  passage 
is  expressed  verbatim. 

The  learned  Joseph  Mede  conceives,  that  these  words 
as  well  as  several  passages,  which  now  stand  in  the  book 
of  Zechariah,  were  originally  spoken  by  Jeremiah ;  but 
have  been  misplaced  through  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
persons  who  collected  their  prophecies. 
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However  Dr.  Lightfoot^  by  testimonies  from  the  nb* 
bicsy  shows  usy  that  Jeremiah  did  anciently  stand  first 
in  the  book  of  the  prophets.  And  hence  he  came  to  be 
mentioned  before  all  the  rest  in  the  following  passage  of 
St  Matthew^  <<  Some  say,  that  thon  art  John  the  Bap- 
tisti  some  Eliasy  and  others  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  pro- 
pheiSy"  Matt  xvi.  14.  Accordingly^  as  (he  whole  hagio- 
grapha  is  called  the  Psalms,  from  the  Psslms  being  the 
first  book,  so  the  whole  vidnme  of  the  propkMte  is  for 
the  same  reason  called  Jeremiah. 

There  is  yet  another,  and  perhaps  more  probable, 
conjecture  of  Bishop  Hall ;  who  imagines,  that  Zecha- 
riah  having  been  written  contractedly,  Zriou,  was  by 
some  transcriber  mistaken  for  JHau. 

Others  after  all  suppose,  that  the  name  of  the  prophet 
is  an  erroneous  marginal  addition,  now  crept  into  the 
text ;  since  the  Syriac  version  only  saith,  '^  It  was  spo- 
ken by  the  prophet,"  Mrithout  isentioning  his  name. 

I  shall  conclude  the  whole  with  an  account  of  the  most 
considerable  editions  of  the  Bible.  I  mean  those  which 
may  be  called  pompous  editions ;  for  the  plain,  or  the 
mere  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text,  are  too  numerous  for 
our  attempting  a  detail  of  them.  By  the  pompous  edi- 
tions, otherwise  called  Opera  Biblica,  I  intend  thos^ 
which  contain  not  only  the  sacred  text,  but  likewise 
some  commentaries,  or  versions,  joined  with  it;  and  they 
are  chiefly  these  four,  the  Biblia  Complutensia,  Biblia 
Re^a,  Biblia  Parisiensia,  and  Biblia  Polyglotta. 

The  Biblia  Complutensia,  so  called  from  Complutum 
in  Spain,  where  the  work  was  printed,  is  contained  in 
one  volume  folio.  It  was  published  under  the  care  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  anno  1514,  containing  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  Hebrew ;  the  vulgar  Latin ;  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Septuagint  version, 
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with  the  Latin  translation  of  both ;  ako  the  New  Testa* 
ment  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  Biblia  Regia^  so  called  from  Philip  IL  of  Spain^ 
at  whose  charge  the  work  was  executed^  contains  eight 
volumes^  printed  at  Antwerp^  cmno  Dam.  1571^  with  a 
better  letter  and  paper  than  the  former.  Arias  Mon* 
tanus  had  the  greatest  share  in  this  work^  which  con- 
tains several  things  more  than  the  Complutesian^  namely^ 
the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  on  all  the  Old  Testament^  with  a 
Latin  version  of  it ;  the  interlineary  version  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  also  the  New  Testament  in  Syriac^  ex- 
pressed both  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  characters. 

The  Biblia  Parisiensia^  in  ten  volumes^  was  printed 
at  Paris^  anno  Dom.  1645^  at  the  charge  of  a  private 
man^  Michael  de  Jay ;  and  therefore  it  is  also  called 
Jay's  Bible.  It  was  done  under  the  direction  and  care 
of  Dr.  Gabriel  Sionita,  professor  of  the  Oriental  Ian* 
guages  at  Paris^  of  Johannes  Morinus^  and  Abraham 
Ecchellensis. 

It  exceeds  the  Biblia  Regia  both  in  paper  and  in 
print ;  it  hath^  besides  all  which  that  contains^  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  Samaritan^  all  the  Old  Testament  in  Syriac^ 
and  both  Testaments  in  Arabic. 

The  Anglicanum  opus  Biblicum^  called  the  Polyglot^ 
was  printed  chiefly  under  the  'care  of  Dr.  Bryan  Wal" 
ton^  in  six  volumes^  at  London^  1657.  This  contains  se- 
veral things  which  Jay's  Bible  hath  not.  It  has  Arias 
Montanos's  interlineary  version^  the  Septuagint  from  the 
Fatican  and  Alexandrian  copies^  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  best ;  the  old  vulgate  Latin  translation  of  the 
Septuagint^  which  alone^  he  tells  you,  is  that  which  the 
Latin  church  used  four  hundred  years  after  the  apostles. 
It  has  the  Persic  Pentateuch  in  the  Persic  character, 
the  Psalms,  Canticles  and  New  Testament  in  the  Ethi- 
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opie^  the  Jenualem  Targum^  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase 
of  Jooathan^  kc 

Dr.  Edmund  Castell,  Arabic  professor  at  Cambridge^ 
published  a  Lexicon  for  the  use  of  Waltoo's  Polyglot^  in 
two  volumes  folio,  which  generally  goes  with  it^  making 
in  all  eight  volumes. 
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